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ERRATA IN VOL. XXI. 


p- 157, line 26, for and “built, read and built. | p.347,lines 43 and 52, for “ Horse and Bull Coins ” 
‘3 » 27, for there,” read “ there.” read ** Cock and Bull Coins.” 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for the 
sake of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — except 
in respect of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
cf a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is this :— 


Sanskrit. Kanarese. Transliteration. Sanskrit. Kanarese. Transliteration. 
= = & aT cs) ja 
ST e & aT Wp jha 
= to} i 3T osp fia 
= 3g i ee 63 ta 
i he i = 3 tha 
a ae 7 = @ da 
iin = ni 4 rr) dha 
Te THO rt = a ng 
ss > 7 7 : _ 
* 2 (0) tha 
qT 2) é “ 
= : Cy rn) da 
g He) ai . e ae 
a 25 S 
sit Ey F T o na 
sit es au q x pa 
Visarga Visarga h we 7 pha 
Jihvdmiltya, or old a &) ba 
Visarga before =| — hh T a) bha 
and &{ + 7 so ma 
Upadhmdniya, or t] IT od) ya 
old Visarga be- +} — h z - et 
fore { and ® J ‘ 
Anusvdra Anusvdra m = ee Ya 
Anundsikd —_ m i) © la 
7 co ka oo ¢ la 
G 2 kha — es la 
T A ga qT 3 va 
= ? gha W 3 fa 
= 2 na T Loy sha 
J 3 cha = vx sa 
a ® chha g roa ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be seen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A. double hyphen is used to separate words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one word, being joined together by the euphonic rules of satzdhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it is to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are in the original expressed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
orthography of the original, that, ‘according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the virdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the transcription of ordinary 
texts, the doublé hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there is the samdhi of final and 
initial vowels. But, in the transcription of epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the paleographical standard of the original texts. 


. , Lhe avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where it does occur, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévanigari sign. 


So also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévanigart marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 


' Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points; and square brackets, for 
letters which are much damaged and nearly illegible in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with- certainty. An asterisk attached to letters or marks of punctuation in square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
As a rule, itis more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes; as the points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the origmal are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be; and 
im prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akshara or syllable, 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.S8., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from Vol. XX. page 266.) | 
CHAPTER IV. (continued). 
THE AUTHOR AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
PART II. - THH LANGUAGE. 


Naas language of our inscriptions presents, especially as regards grammar, hardly any 

absolutely impenetrable obscurities. Much light is thrown upon it by acomparison with the 
analogous idioms with which literature has made us familiar. Nevertheless, the orthographical 
or dialectic peculiarities which distinguish the different versions, and the chronological position 
which our monuments occupy, lend to their study a philological importance, on which it is not 
necessary to insist. 


I propose, in the first place, to sum up, in as condensed an inventory as possible, all the 
grammatical phenomena worthy of interest. Ina second part I shall draw general conclusions 
from these phenomena. I shall endeavour to determine the true nature of the orthographical pro- 
cesses, to define the extent of the differences of dialect, and to group together those indications 
which ‘are adapted to throw light on the state of linguistic development in the middle of the 
3rd. century B. C. 


In spite of the continual progress with which attempts at their decipherment are rewarded, 
the condition of the monuments does not permit us to hope that the texts will ever be fixed 
with a rigorous certainty. Our facsimiles, moreover, are, at least for several versions, still 
regrettably insufficient. 


It is, therefore, impossible to establish absolute accuracy in our statistics of the grammatical 
forms; and it must be understood that many of the facts which are about to be recorded, if 
they are rare and exceptional, are not free from doubt; but, fortunately, the characteristic 
phenomena reappear sufficiently often to entitle us to establish them on solid grounds, and what 
remains in doubt is in no way likely to compromise our general deductions. 
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mt 
I. + THE GRAMMAR OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
A. = GIRNAR. 


1. — PHONETICS. 


(a). — Vowels. 


Changes of Quantity. — Except in certain 
special cases, I enter neither here nor elsewhere 
under this heading, words in which the leng- 
thening or the shortening is the result of com- 
pensation, and can be explained either by the 
simplifieation or by the doubling of the con- 
sonant which follows. It is hardly necessary 
to add that, among the changes of quantity 
here noted a great many may be and can 
only be apparent, being referable either to 
mistakes of the engravers or to incorrect 
readings. 


Vowels lengthened. — Anmataran, VI, 8; 
asaiipratipatt, IV, 2; dene (= sywh), XII, 7; 
abhiramakdni, VIEI, 2; chikichhd, 11, 5; nditéa, 
V, 8; vipilé, VII, 8; vijayamhi, XIE, 10; 
tithd, XI, 4; madhtritdya, XIV, 4. At the 
end of words: ehé, IV, 11; és@ (nom. masc.), 
SIL, 4; mittdsamstuta, TIL, 4; nd, I, 2; XIV, 
2; pardpdésandagarahd, XU, 13; sarvatd, II, 6; 
tatd, XII, 8; XIII, 4; tatrd, XII, 1; étamhi, 
IX, 2; pawthési, TI, 8. 


A long vowel regularly becomes short before 
anusvara, or before a consonantal group, even 
when, as here, the latter is not represented 
m writing: but sometimes, instead of doubling 
the consonant, the preceding vowel is leng- 
thened in compensation: dhdma, V, 4; visa, 
V,4al. Sometimes the vowel remains long, 
even though nasalized: anuvidhiyatéimh, X, 2; 
atikdintanh, VITI, 1; susrvsatdin, X, 2; vthdraya- 
fash, VIII, L; semachérdbh, XIII, 7. We should, 
perhaps, add here several eases in which d 
represents a Sanskrit dh (see below Nasalized 
vowels)» Sometimes, finally,a vowel remains 
Tong before a consonantal group : bémhana, IV, 
2; VII, 3; XI, 2; ndst, passim; rdstika, 
¥, 5; taddtpané, X, 1; dtpa-, passim; and 
before a mute followed by +: bhkrdird, IX, 
6; mdirab, XIU, 1; pardkramami, V, 11; 
pardkraména, VI, 14. 


Vowels shortened. — Aradht, IX, 9; dradhé, 
Al, 4; ééerisoms, IX, 4; dané, IX, 7; bpayd, 
VAL, 5; tatikéne, IX, 8 susrusd (once susisd). 
At the end of words mahaphalé, IX, 4; préna, 


I, 10; Ill, 4; rdja, V, 1; tada, XIII, 5; tatha, 
XII,.6 (several times tathd); yatha, Il, 3 
(several times yathd); va (in the meaning of 
vd), V, 8, 5; VI, 2, 3, 9, &e. 


Changes of Quality. — Piriida or pariida 
== pul.nda (P), XLLT, 9. Bia (= atre) VIII, 1, 
8, IX, 3. His weakened to 7 in évdditavya (for 
76°) IX, 8; likhdpayisamw, XIV, 3 (for /é°). — 
The vowel 77 is written ra in vrachhd, IT, 8;— 
ain bhati, XII, 6; vadht, XII, 2, ete.; bhataka, 
IX, 4, &c.; dadha, VII, 3; kata, passim + 
kacha, 1X, 8; maga, 3, 11,12; magavyé, VII, 
1; swhadaya, IX, 7; usata, X, 4; vistata, XIV, 
2; vydpata, passim ;— 7 in tdrisa, IV, 5; étdrisa, 
IX, 7, &e.; yérisa, XI, 1, deo; — wu in pari- 
puchhd, VIII, 4; vata, X, 2- 


Additions and Suppressions. — Additions: 
aim garahé, XII, 3; garahati, XII, 5; ¢ in 
athi, XII, 9; win prépunéci, XII, 4. 


Suppressions: a in pt (passim) for ape which 
is preserved II, 2;¢in #¢ (V, 8; XIIL, 11) for 
itt, whieh is preserved five times; é in va for 
éva (passim), 


Contractions. — ava inte 6 im 6érédhana 
(passim); dudditavya, IX, 8; ahé, IV, 3, if I 
am right in explaiming it as equivalent to 
athavd ; — a(l)w into 6 in khé; — a(y)d@ into: 
6 in méra, I, 11; — a(v)2 into atin thaira, IV, 
7;V,7; VIII, 3; — ayy in 6 in ofjétavya, 
XIIE, 11, and several times in the formative 
affix of the eausal, hdpésati, &e. Cf. below; — 
ayé into at in traidasa, V, 4; — ya into + in 
partehijitpa, &, 4; — tya into Zin étaka, XIV, 
3;— if péténika, V, 5, really represents a 
corraption of pratishthdna, we should have in it 
the contraetion of a(t)» into é. 


Nasalized Vowels.— The nasal, whether 
before a consonant, or at the end of words, 
is, except in two cases in which a final m is 
preserved by sandhi, invariably expressed by 
anusvira. The anusvara is omitted ina certain 
number of cases, such as achdyika for °katiy 
VI, 7; -pdsanda for dah, XIE, 4; avthisd for 
“hitisd, 1V, 6, &c. These omissions, several 
of which are, without doubt, only apparent, and 
due to the condition of the stone, are in every 
case accidental, and are to be referred to the 


JANUARY, — 


(dee eee ee etn 


eae of the engraver. 
upon them. 


I lay no stress 


Certain cases seem to imply the equivalence 
of a long vowel to a vowel nasalized : dpardié, 
V, 5; attkdtam, IV, 1; V,3; VI, 33 susunsd, 
MLIE, F; wiydiu (= niryadntu), II, 3; péadé, 
TI, 2: susrusé (accusative), X, 2; niché (= 
nityai), VIL,3; piéjdé (acc.), XII, 2, 8; vam 
(= v4, vat), XI1,6; sémichaim& (nom. pl. masc. P), 
II, 3. But in most of these examples the nasa- 
lized vowel is long by derivation, and it may 
as well be admitted that the sign for anusvara 
has accidentally disappeared. It is also possible 


that the apparent confusion between @ and ais | 


may, in some cases, be due to an error in the 
reading, The second u of susrusd, being here 
almost always written short, there are grounds 
for believing that the anusvira of suswihsd is 
due to an imadvertence of the scribe; the 
reading sémichai and its interpretation are 
not certain. There would, therefore, only re- 
main nichd, an unique example, and but a 
fragile basis for such a deduction. We might, 
perhaps, add é#d, IX, 5, which would be equi- 
valent to état (nom. sing. neut.), unless, indeed 
it represents é¢dii. 


In one case also, karu, XI, 4(cf. karat, XII, 
4), mi appears to be replaced by wu; and some- 
times by é: in athé, VJ, 4, 5; yuté, III, 6; 
savé (sarvé) kalé, VI, 38, 8. But several of 
these facts admit, as we shall see, of a dif- 
ferent explanation. 


In pravdsasimht, TX, 2, the nasal is written 
twice over, by an abuse which is too frequent 
in the manuscripts to cause us surprise. 


(b). — Consonants. 


Simple Consonants. — Changes. — gh into 
h, in lahukd, XII, 3; — dentals into cerebrals, 
in pati- for pratt (passim); perhaps pratt 
in hirwminapratividhénd, VIII, 4, but pra is 
doubtful; uwsafa, X, 4; dsadha, III, 5; vadhi, 
XII, 2, 8, 9 (beside vadhi, IV, 11); dasand, 
IV, 38; dasané, VIII, 3 (darsanan, VIII, 4); 
praépunoti, XIII, 4; yéna, V, 5;! — th into 4 in 
ahd (athavd); —-d into r in édrisa, étérisa, 
ydrisa;— bh into h in the base bhi: héti, 
ahuiise, &e. j— 1 into 7, if ptrinkda or périhda, 
XITI, 9, is equivalent to pulinda. If péténtka, 


The cerabral is always preserved in the base ; it 
never appears if to.minations, even where it ought to 
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V, 5, is really derived from pratishthdna, it 
would afford an example of the loss of the aspi- 
ration, ¢ for th. 


Suppressions and Additions. — Suppres- 
sion of au entire syllable in athé (= athdya), 
XAL, 9; tlékika, XIII, 12; clékacha, XI, 4 (for 
ee loss of the initial y in dva(ydvat), V, 2, 

; of a medial consonant in &hé (khalu), mira 
Rabe — Addition of a v in vuia (ukia), 
IX, 6, &e. 

Compound Consonants. 

kt becomes ¢ : abhisita, &c. 

ky becomes & : saka, XIII, 6. 

kr becomes i: atikdiantan, VIII, I, &e.; 
paraldmaté, X, 8, &c. It remains unchanged 
in pardkramdmi, VI, 11; pardkraméne, VI, 14. 

ksh becomes chh =: achhd@ti, XIII, 7 ; chhanati, 
XII, 5; chhudaka, XIL, 4, &c.; samrchhdya, 


| XIV, 5; vrachhd, IL, 8; — kh, in ithtjhakha- 


mahadmdid, XII, 9; khamitavé, XID, 6; sari- 
khiténa, XIV, 2, 

gw becomes g : agikhanthani, IV, 4. 

gr becomes g : agéna, X, 4, &e. 

gn becomes (ih): katannaid, VII, 3, &e. ; 


, chapaydmi, VI, 6, al. 


dy becomes din pddd (pdéndyéh), I, 2. 

ny becomes x2: dnaina, VI, 11; hiramna, 
VIII, 4. 

tm becomes tp in dipa-, X11, 3, 4, 5, 6 

tth becomes st in ustdna, VI, 9, 10. 

ty becomes ch ; dchdyika, VI, 7, &e. 

tx becomes é, as in bhdtd, XI, 8, &e. It is 
unchanged in bhrdird, IX, 6; métram, XIII, 
1; mitréna, IX, 7; paratraé, VI, 12; prapétrd, 
IV, 8; potrd, IV, 8; putrd, IV, 8, al.; sar- 
vatra, VI, 8, al.; savatra, VI, 4; tatré, XITTI, 
1; tatra, XIV, 5; yatra, ITI, 7. 

tv becomes tp: aléchéipd, XIV, 6; dra- 
bhitpd, 1,3; chatpdré, XIII, 8; dasayitpd, XIV, 
4; hitatpd, VI, 11; paorichiitpd, XIV, 4; taddt- 
pané, X, Fk. It becomes fin satiyaputd, I, 2, 
if the etymology proposed by Dr. Bihler is 
correct. 

fs becomes chh in chikichha, II, 4 &e.; — 
and s in usaténa, X, 4. 

ddh is preserved: vadhi, IV, 11, or more 
ordinarily changed into dh in vadhi, XII, 9, al. 


exist according to the Sanskrit rule, as in dév:inam- 
priyéna, &. 
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dy becomes j in aja, IV, 5;—y in uydne, | rm becomes sim : kawhmé, &c.; dhama, V, 4. 


VI, 4. 


dr becomes d ; chhudaka, &c. 


dv is preserved : dvé I, 11, al. ; 
12,_ al. 

dhy becomes jh : majhama, XIV, 2, &e. 

dhr becomes dh: dhuva, I, 12, &c.; it would 
appear to be preserved in (a)sidhra-, XIII, 9, 
according to the reading of Dr. Buhler, 

ay becomes sf, %; and, V, 5, &e.; manaté, 
X 1, &e. The spelling fiaydsu, for niyydsu, 
VIII, 1, is connected, in a manner more or less 
arbitrary, with this transformation of ny into %. 

pt becomes ¢: asamalanh, XIV, 5, &e. 


pr becomes p: pakarana, XII, 3; dévdnan- 
piya, XIII, 9, &c.3; — it is preserved in: 
asanpratipati, IV, 2; dévdnanhpriya, I, 1, 5, 6, 
8; IL 1, 4; IV, 2, 5, 8, 12; V,1; VII, 2; 
IX, 1; X, 8; XI, 1; XIV,1; prachamiésu, I, 
2; pradésiké, III, 2; prépundtt, XIII, 4; pra- 
karana, XII, 4; prajd, V, 7; prajihitavyan, I, 
3; prana, 1,9, 10; Ill, 5; IV, 1, 5; XI, 3; 
prapotd, VI, 18; prapétrd, IV, 8; pratipati, 
XI, 2; perhaps pratividhdné, VIII, 4; prava- 
jitim, XIL, 2; pravdsashmhi, IX, 2; priyadasi, 
IV, 1, 5, 8,12; VII, 2; X, 1. 

bdh becomes dh = ladhésu, XIII, I, &e. 


br becomes b: ddmhana, passim; it would 
appear to be preserved in brdmhana, IV, 2, 6. 


bhy becomes bh: drabhisu, 1,9; drabharé, I, 
11. 


bhr becomes 6h: bhaté, XI, 3, &e.; it is 
preserved in bhrdird, IX, 6. 


my is preserved : 


XI, 2, 


“mr becomes shh : dasnbaparnni, IT, 2, 


dvddasa IV, 


samyapratipatt, IX, 4; 


rg becomes g : svaga, passim, 

rgh becomes gh: digha, X, I. 

rch becomes ch: vachabhimiké, XII, 9, &e. 

rn becomes wn : tarhbapariné TI, 2. . 

rt becomes #, as in anuvataré, XIII, 9, &e.; 
-— {in smiwata, IV, 9: V, 2. 

rth becomes th, as in atha, passim. 

rd becomes d: médava, XIII, 7. 


rah becomes ah, asin vadhayisatt, IV, 7, &e. 3 
— dh, os in vadhayati, XTI, 4, &e. 
rbh hecomes bh: gabha, VI, 3. 


ry becomes y: niydéu, ILI, 3. 

ro becomes v: puva, VI, 2; sava, passim ; — 
itis preserved in purva, V, 4; sarva, VI, 9 (and 
three other times); sarvata, VII, 1; XIV, 2 
(and four other times); sarvatra, V1,8 (and 
three other times); sarvé VI, 8 (against 
eighteen sava or savata). 

rs becomes 7s in darsana VIII, 4, &c.; — 
becomes s in dasand, IV; 3 

rsh becomes s: vasa (vdsa), VIII, 2, al. 

rshy becomes s in kdsatt (for kar[z]shyatz); 
V, 8; kdsamét, VII, 2. 

rh becomes rah; garahd, &e. 

lp becomes p : apa, passim. 

ly becomes 1: kaldna, V, 1, al. 

vy is always preserved: apavyayaid, III, 5; 
divydni, IV, 4, &c., except in pijétayd, XII, 4. 

vr becomes v: pravajita, XII, 2, &e. 

&ch becomes chh: pachhé I, 12. 

sy becomes s: pasati, I, 5; — or siy: pativé- 
siyéhi, XI, 3. 

sr becomes s: susisd, ITI, 4, &c.; — or sr 
in bahusruta, XII, 7; susrusd, XII, 22; XI, 2 
(and three other times); sramana, IV, 2 (four 
times samana); srdvdpakam, VI, 6; srundju (?), 
XII, 7; susrusatdh, XII, 2. 


év becomes sv; evéid in the legend attached 
to the elephant. 


shk becomes & in dukata, V, 8; dukara, V, 
1, al, 

shir becomes si: rdstika, V, 5. 

shth becomes st: adhistdna, V, 4; sésté, IV, 
10; mistdna, IX, 6; tistamié, IV, 9; tistéya, 
VI, 13. 

sk becomes kh : agikhamdhdns, IV, 4. 

st is preserved: asti, passim; &c.; — it 
becomes s? in anusasti, VIII, 4, al. 

sth becomes st in gharasténi, XII, 1; — and 
st in stita, VI, 4. 

sm becomes mh, e. g. in the locatives in mihi. 

sy becomes s, e. g. in the genitives in asa. 

sr becomes s: parisava, X, 3, &c.; — it is 
preserved in nisrita, V, 8; sahasra, I, 9; 
XII, 1. 


sv is preserved : svaga VI, 12, al., &o., except 
in sakah, TX, 5. 
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hm becomes mh; it is, at least, thus that I 
believe that we should read the group 8, 
which, strictly speaking, could also be read hm. 


(c), — Sandhi. 


Sandhi rarely occurs except between the 
parts of a compound word, and, as an almost 
invariable rule, requires the elision of final 
consonants ; it is nearly exclusively vocalic. 


A. final anusvira is changed into m in kata- 
vyam éva, IX, 3; évam apt, II,2. I further 
note the form afamamnasa, XII, 7. 


A final d is retained in ¢adépayé VIII, 5; 
tadamnathé, XII, 5. 

a+a gives d, except in dhdmadhistdndya, V, 
4; dhamanugahé, IX, 7. In nésti (passim), the 
long vowel is retained in spite of the double 
consonant which follows. 


a+i gives é in vijayéchhd, XIII, 11.2 

a+u gives J in manusiyagdui II, 5. 

até gives é in ténésd, VIII, 3; chéva, IV, 7. 

+a gives tin whyhakhamahdmaié, XIL 9. 

u+u gives 6 in pasépagdni, II, 6, a curious 
form which would appear to be borne out by 
the other versions. 


2, — INFLEXION, 


Ii must be understood that, except in 
special cases, I shall not expressly quote those 
modifications which are of a purely mechani- 
cal character, being merely the applications 
of the phonetic rules which have just been 
indicated. 


(a). — Gender. 


The distinction between the masculine and 
the neuter tends to disappear. This, as we 
shall shortly see, is evidently due to the in- 
fluence of the Magadhi spelling. 


(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 


This tends to go over into the declension of 
bases in a: parishad becomes paried ; karman 
becomes katima, and is declined like a neuter in 
a; of varchas, we have the locative vachamhi, 
VI, 3; the present participle of as, makes its 
nominative singular santé, VI, 7; VIII, 2. 

The following are the traces which still 
exist :—— ae 


Bases in AN. — nom. s. réjd; gen. s. rand; 
instr, s. 7474; nom. pl. rdjdné. 


Bases in ANT, — Karas, XII, 4, nom. sing. 
of the participle present, beside karé(sh)ié, XII, 
5, tistaméd, nom. pl. mase., IV, 9. 

Bases in AR(RI). — Contrary to the other 
versions, Girnar presents, for these bases, no 
traces of the passage into the vocalic declen- 
sion. Instrum. sing. bhratd, IX, 6; bhdird, XI, 
3; pitdé, IX,5; XI,3. Locat. sing. métari, 
pitari, passim, 

Bases in AS. — Acc. sing, yasé, X, 1, 2; 
bhuya, VIII, 5, ought to be bhuyé, 

Bases in IN. — Here we have no trace of 
the vocalic declension. — Nom. sing. piyadast, 
priyadast (passim); the final vowel is always 
short. — Gen. sing. pt(pri)yadasiné ; instr. 
pi(prt) yadasind. 


(c).—- Declension of Vocalic Bases. 


Bases in A. —- Masculines. — The termina- 
tions are the same as in Pali. I only note 
peculiarities worthy of remark. 


Nominative singular, — Besides the regular 
form in 6, there are several cases of the nomi- 
native in é, as in Magadhi: apaparisavé, X, 
3; puvé, IV, 5; dévdnampiyé, XII, 1; pradé- 
stké, III, 2; ragdké, TI, 2; sakalé, X,3; yé, 
V, I. To these examples we shonld add the 
many more numerous cases In which the nomi. 
native neuter ends in é, instead of, and beside, 
an. It is the less permissible to suggest a 
mechanical change of ay to 8, because the 
termination am is still retained in the majority 
of cases. We have, therefore, here an imita- 
tion of Magadhi; and, so far as regards 
Magadht itself, the final reason for the use of 
the termination é in the neuter, les in the 
obliteration of the distinction between the 
neuter and the masculine, which has resulted 
in the common acceptation, for both genders, of 
the uniform use of the masculine termination. 
It is clearly in this way that, VITI, 4, we 
have hirasmnapatividhdné (for “dhénai), 


Accusative singular. — I have quoted above 
the form in é in athé, VI, 4, 5, and yuté, ITT, 
6, for the accusative. Twice, sarvé hile, VI, 
3, 8, corresponds to savank kdlask of the other 
versions. Jt must, nevertheless, be stated that 





2 Dr. Buhler’s interpretation would do away with this combination. 
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savé kdlé, can very well be explained as a 
locative, and that yuéé could, without diffi- 
culty, be understood as a Pali accusative plural. 
Jt is true that we miss parallel examples to 
authenticate this termination here. However 
the matter may be, if we must really admit it, 
I can hardly imagine for the ending é of the 
accusative, any origin other than false analogy 
with neuter nominatives in 4, 


Dative singular. — It is always in dya. 
There is one solitary instance of the form éédyé, 
ITI, 8. 

Ablative singular. — Ind: hitatpdé, VI, 11; 
kapa, TV, 9. 

Locative singular. —In amki oriné The 
two terminations occur with about equal 
frequency. 


Neutors, — The terminations are the usual 
ones. 


Nominative singular. — As examples of the 
nominative in é I quote: afé, IX, 5; bahu- 
vidké, IV, 7; charané, IV, 7,10; déné, VII, 
3; VII, 3; dasané, VIII, 8; marhgalé, IX, 
4 (mashgalan, IX. 1, 2, 8, 4); Aarimé, IV, 10; 
mahélaké (vijitaih), XIV, 3; mahaphalé, IX, 
4; katavyamaté (lékahitan), VI, 9; milé, VI, 
10; patividhdné, VITI, 4; sésté kasimé, IV, 
10; vipdlé, VII, 3; yé, V, 2; térisé, yarisé, 
vadhité, IV, 5. 

Nominative plural. — We have a termina- 
tion in d, instead of dni, in dasand, IV, 3 : 
prana (read °nd@), I, 10. 

Feminines, — 


Instrumental singular. — In dya, as médhit- 
ritéya, XIV, 4. 

Locative singular. — In dyah, as parisdyah, 
VI, 7. Itis difficult to decide whether sani#- 
randya, VI, 9, is, or is not, an error of the 
engraver. 

Nominative plural. — In dyé, in mahidayé, 
IX, 3. 

Bases in I. — Of Masculines we find — 

Genitive plural. — Nétinan, TV, 6, al. 

Locative plural. — Nétisu, IV, 1. 

Feminines. — We have no example of the 
ploral. For the singular, the accusative in 


wh, and the instrumental in iyd, call for no 
remark. 
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Nominative singular. — In %. I note, how- 
ever, apachitt, IX, 11; hint, IV, 4; rats, 
VIII, 5. 

Dative singular. — Anusastiya, ITI, 3, ought 
perhaps to read °yé, 


Ablative singular. — Tanrbapanni, IT, 2. 
Bases in U. — Masculines. — 
Nominative singular. — Sddhu, IX, 5. 
Genitive plural. — Gurimam, IX, 4. 
Ablative plural. — Bahihi, IV, 4. 
Feminines. — 

Nominative singular. — Sddhu, IX, 4, 11. 
Neuters, — 


Nominative singular, — Bahu, XIV, 3, al.; 
sddhu, IX, 8, al. 


Nominative plural. — Bahini, I, 8, al. 


(d). —- Declension of Pronouns. 


Demonstratives, &c,—I give, according 
to the alphabetical order of the bases, the 
forms found at Girnar. 


Anya. — Nom. sing. neuter: afé, IV, 7; 
IX, 5 afta, IV, 9; IX, 19.— Gen. sing. : 
anamaiiasa, XII, 7,— Loc. sing.: amné, VIII, 
5, beside anamhi, IX, 2,— Nom. pl.: amié, 
V; 5. 


Ima. — Nom. sing. mase., aya; fem. 
aya; neuter, ida. Ayah is, however, used 
for the feminine: I, 10; V,9; VI, 18; XIV, 
1, and for the neuter with phalanm, XII, 9. ~ 
Gen. masc.: imasa, IV, 11.— Dat. fem.: 
wmdya, ITI, 3, — Instr. mase.: imind, IX, 8, 9. 
— Loc.: imamhi, IV, 10, 


LBkatya. — Nom. plur, mase. : ékachd, I, 6. 


Bia. — Nom. Sing. masc.: ésa, X, 3; used 
for the neuter, or rather with a masculine 
which, by origin, is neuter, such as kasmhmé, 
&e., IV, 7,10; VI, 10; fem., ésd, VIII, 3, 5; 
neuter, étar, X, 4 (perhaps under the form 
étd, IX, 5); the parallel use of ta would lead 
one to think that éta, X,4; XI, 3 = étad, and 
is not an incomplete writing of étah. — Dat. 
sing. : étdya, once (III, 3) étdyé. — Loc.: 
étamhi, IX, 2.— Nom, pl.: é¢é, which, being 
associated with tt prénd, indicates again a con- 
fusion of genders, 


Ka, — Nom, sing, mase.: kécht, XII, 8, 
neuter: Kithchi, passim. 
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Ta. — Nom. sing. masc.: sa, XII, 5, and 
usually sf; fem.: sé, XIII, 10; neuter: tas, 
XITI, 2, more often ta, IV, 10, al., whether for 
tam, or more probably for tad, preserved in 
composition, VIII, 5 and XII, 5; sé is employed 
adverbially as equivalent to tad, I, 10, as fre- 
quently appears in the versions in a Magadhi 
spelling. — It is unnecessary to draw special 
attention to tam, tasa, tdya, téna, tamhi, té, 
tésam, téht. 

Na. — XII, 1, we find né used as an accusa- 
tive, and applied to neuter substantives. 

Ya. — Nom. sing. masc. : yé, once (V, I) yé; 
neuter : yah, VIII, 3, but much more frequent- 
ly ya, for yad, IV, 10; VI, 5, 6, 11; X, 3; 
XII, 3. — Nom. plur.: yé, yé, XIII, 6; yéni. 

Sarva, — Nom.-ace. sing. neuter., sarvarmh 
(savan). — Loc. sing. (?): sarvé, VI, 8; savé, 
VI, 3. — Nom, plur.: savé, VII, 1. 

Personal pronouns. — The following forms 
occur of the pronoun of the first person: ahani, 
mama, mé for the genitive and once (VI, 9), 
for the instrumental, mayd. - 


(e). — Declension of Numerals. 


Dvé, nom., I, 11; I], 4. — Zé, nom. neuter 
(prdénd), I, 10, 12. — Chatpdrd, nom. masc., 
XITI, 8. — Parichasu, loc., ITI, 2. 


8. — CONJUGATION. 
(a). —~ Verbal Bases. 


The simple bases are, in general, the same as 
in Sanskrit, after making allowance for phone- 
tic modifications, as when we have side by side, 
bhavatt and héti, prdpundti for prdpnoti. There 
are, however, changes, as: chhanati, XII, 5, 
in place of chhanéti; karan, XIL, 4, participle 
present, beside kardémbtd, XII, 6; we should 
note the extension and alteration of the base of 
the present in prajihitavyan, I, 3. The con- 
sonantal conjugation is only preserved in ast ; 
in upahandti, XII, 6, it passes into the 9th 

-class. For the root kram we have the two 
bases: pardkramdmt, VI, 11, and pardkdmaté, 
X,3. In the passive, the formative affix ya is 
combined according to the usual phonetic laws, 
in drabharé, I, 11 ; drabhisamré, I, 12; drabhisu, 
I, 9. 


In the causals, whether in aya or in paya the 
formative aya is contracted to é whenever it 
would take the form ayi: aléchétpd, XIV, 6; 


hdpésatt, V, 3; patwédétavya, VI, 8; piijéta- 
(v)ya, XII, 4. One exception: likhdpaytiain, 
XIV, 3. In one case, évdditavya, IX, 8, itis 
even reduced to %. Likhdipayisamn, beside the 
usual lékhdpita, presents an analogous weaken- 
ing in the base. 


(b). — Terminations. 


Present. — The terminations of the middle 
voice, which in one case are, for this tense, 
used to form a passive, drabharé, I, 11, are 
generally used with a neuter, or even with an 
active sense: anuvataré, XIII, 9 (the reading 
anuvatamté of Dr. Buhler appears to be at 
least very doubtful) ; mabnaté, X,1; XII, 8; 
pardkématé, X, 3 (by the side of pardkramadmi, 
VI, 11); %ardté, TX, 1, 2, 3 (by the side of 
karott, V, 1).— In sukhdpaydmi, VI, 12, as- 
sociated, on the one hand, with gachhéyam, 
and, on the other hand, with drddhayamtu, it is 
dificult to avoid recognising the subjunctive 
use. 

Imperative. — The 3rd pers. plur.: drddha- 
yariu, VI, 12; niydtu, III, 3; yujamiu, IV, 
1l, require no remarks. The middle termi- 
nation, with an active sense, is preserved in 
the 8rd sing.: anuvidhiyatéh, X, 2; susrusatdin, 
X,2. It will be noted that both exceptionally 
retain the long vowel dw’ and not am The 
2nd pers. plur. borrows, as in Prakrit and 
in Pali the termination tha of the present, 
pativédétha, VI, 5. 

Fotential. — 1st pers. sing.: gachhéyamn, 
VI, 1L; plur. dipayéma, XII, 6.— 3rd pers. 
sing. in é in bhavé, XII, 13; in éya, in tistéya, 
VI, 18; im étha, ¢. e. with the termination of 
the middle, in patipajétha, XIV, 4; plural: in 
éyu, in vaséyu, VII, 1; in éram, termination 
of the middle: in anwvat(é)ran, VI, 14; 
sususéram, XII, 7, Dr. Bihler reads srunérwn, 
i.e. srunéram, XIT, 7, the form which to me 
seems to give srundju. The correct reading 
would be srunéju for srunéyu. But, at Girnar, 
we have no certain example of the spelling 
j for y. — The verb as makes the 3rd sing. in 
asa, X, 8, and the plural asu (desu), XII, 7. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to the origin of this form; some look for it 
in the Vedic subjunctive asat, and others 
in the extension by analogy of sydt, syuh into 
asydt, asyus (Kuhn, Beitr. zur Pali Gramm., 
p. 104). 
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Past. — 8rd pers. plur.aorist: ahwhsu, VIII, 
2; drabhisu (= drabbhisu, passive sense), I, 9. 
The form fiaydsu, i. e. n(x)yaydsu, VIII, 1, may 
be compared with the 3rd pers. sing. in dst, 
of the dialect of the Gathas (cf. Mahdvastu, I, 
548). The 8rd sing. aydya, would seem to be 
a, sort of imperfect, influenced, perhaps, by the 
analogy of the perfect ydyé. 


A solitary example of the perfect, in éha, 
passim. 


Future. — The only example of the Ist pers. 
sing. is in am, for dmi, as in Prakrit: lkhd- 
payisan, XIV, 8. The 3rd plur. has twice a 
middle form: anuvatisaré, V,2; drabhisamré 
(passive), I, 12; in this last case, the * is a 


material error, unless it has been introduced 
after the analogy of the termination avis. 

Absolutive. —In tpdé (== tvd): aldchéipd. 
XIV, 6; drabhiipd, 1, 8. Once in ya, in 
samchhdya = sankshayya, XIV, 5. 

Infinitive. — Arddhétu(n), IX, 9.— It is very 
doubtful whether fAhamitavé, XITI, 6, is an 
infinitive. Dépakah and srdvdépakan (VI, 6), 
which appear to perform the office of in- 
finitives, are in reality adjectives, like pdchaka, 
bédhaka, with this particular shade of meaning, 
‘which is tobe given,’ ‘which is to be taught.’ 

Participles. — The middle form of the parti. 
ciple present is preserved in bhuijamdnasa, 
VI, 3. 


B.— KAPUR DI GIRI. 


The readings of Kapur di Giri have of late made marked progress. A few items of uncer- 
tainty, no doubt, still remain, a state of affairs which is sufficiently explained by the condition of 
the rock, but it is only in points of detail that certainty is really impossible, and we may believe 
that, so far as decipherment is concerned, we have not so much to expect from the future. 
I cannot, therefore, do better than take for the basis of my grammatical analysis the last 
publication of Dr. Bihler in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XLIII., 


pp. 128 and ff. 
lL, — PHONETICS. 


(a). — Vowels. 


The alphabet of Kapur di Giri does not dis- 
tinguish between long and short vowels. We 
cannot, therefore, here discuss changes of 
quantity. 


Changes of Quality. — a for u in garunam, 
IX, 19; pana, ibid., by the side of guru and 
puna. — 7 for é, in likhapayamt, XIV, 18; 
bhagt anit, VII, 17; vijinamani, XIII, 3; 
anhitkint, XITL, 9; ghahtit, XIV, 18; duvi, I, 
1l.—w for a in uchavucha, TX,18; dshudhani, 
Il, 5; muta, XITI, 8; 6 for a in gira, VI, 15; 
étraka, IX, 20. We cannot say that @ has 
been substituted for a in cases like smhkhayé, 
SIV, 14 and the datives in ayé; all we can do 
is to infer the graphic equivalence of aya and 


ayé, — 6 for i in édismh XT, 23 ; al. — In bhuyé. 


(for 6huyé) we should not, I think, look for an 
actual change in this dialect of 6 into 4 but 
should simply consider it as an accidental 
Magadhism of the spelling. — w for 6 in likha- 
pitu, 1,1. The vowel r¢ has no real existence 


3 Note by Translator. — The section regardin 


corresponding peges of the original work. 


in this dialect, which, however, does not pre- 
vent its being represented in several ways by 
the orthography. It takes sometimes the form 
va, in grahatha, XIII, 4; XII, 1, sometimes 
the form ri, in vistriténa, XIV, 13, and some- 
times ru, in grunéyu, XII, 7; mrugé, I,3. It is 
changed to a in dukafan, V, 11; vapata, XII, 
9; viyapata, V, 13; usaténa, X, 22; so also 
In vajrt, in which the influence of the etymolo- 
gical form has introdnced an ¢ in the following 
syllable ; — to 1 in didha, VII, 5; édiga, IX, 
18, al.; kita, VI, 14; the influence of the r has 
here cerebralised the dental, which shews that 
the orthography Aira, Il, 4; VII, 12; VII, 5, 
is purely a learned and affected one ; ~ to uw in 
vudhéshu V,12; wyaputa V, 138; paripuchha, 
VIL, 17; muté, XII, 1; dharmavut ah, XIII, 
10. — In rukha, XII, 5, vri would be changed. 
into ru, but Dr. Biihler’s reading, vuta, gives 
an entirely different word. 

Additions and Suppressions. — Additions: 
initial ¢ in ¢strt°, XII, 9. 

Suppressions: a in pi (passim); i in # 


(passim); @ in va = éva X, 22, al.; vé-and 


g Kapur di Giri having been entirely re-written by the author fo 
the purpose of ‘this translation, it is hardly necessary to af * the 


point out that the following, in nO Way, agrees with the 
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yO = évaia (cf, below); in sha = éshdin, VI, 16, 
if Dr, Bihler’s analogy is well founded. 
Contractions. — ava into 6 in érédhana, 
VI, 14; &c.; into a in yamatré, XIII, 6, if 
we must take it as equivalent to ydvamdira; 
alu into 6 in khé (passim) and w in ku, IV, 9; 
tya into é in étakayé, X, 21; ayé into + in 
tidasa, V, 11, if this is the correct reading, 
which { strongly doubt; — vd into wu in the 
participle absolute, and in chatura, XIII, 9. 


As for examples of Hiatus like dévanapriasa, 
priadaréisa I, 1; XIII.1; ékatié, I, 2; ra (hia) 
V,13; VI, 16; TX, 20; XI, 24, the resembl- 
ance between a (€) and ya (yé) ha, is so close, 
that it is perhaps still permissible to doubt 
whether the reading is certainly correct. 


Nasalized Vowels. -— I believe that, consi- 
dering the condition of the rock, it is just as 
impossible as it is at Girnar, or more 80, to 
attach here any definite significance to instances 
in which the anusvdra is omitted, especially 
as the last revisions have considerably reduced 
the number. 


I shall have occasion, lower down, to draw 
attention to the equivalence of asi and o final, 
the explanation of which still appears to me to 
be doubtful, although certain instances seem 
really to indicate an actual phonetic pheno- 
menon. A presumption favourable to this 
explanation might be drawn from the spelling 
alikasudaré for °saii°, XILTI, 9. 


As for the nominatives neuter in e for aii, 
the concurrence of a number of masculine 
nominatives in e, only allows us to recognige 
in them instances of Magadhisms, and not a 
phonetic fact peculiar to the dialect of Kapur 
di Giri. So also in the cases of chaturé, XIII, 
9, for chaturd, and rajani for rajand, equivalent 
to rajiné, ibid., if, as I have considerable doubt, 
the reading is really correct. As for ayz = 
aya, VI, 16, the correct reading is very pro- 
bably ayo. 


(b). — Consonants. 


Simple Consonants. — In addition to the 
characters of the alphabet of Girnar, Kapur di 
Giri possesses, so far as regards consonants, 
two peculiar signs, one for the cerebral and the 
other for the palatal sibilaat. I shall only note 
those instances in which their use does not 
correspond with that of Sanskrit. 


Changes. — kh into k in ku = khu (khalu), 
LV.,:9: 

g into k in maka, XIII, 9. 

gh into hin lahuka, XIII, 11. 

J into y in prayuhdtavé, 1,1; raya (by the 
side of raja), I, 1; al.; kambéya, V, 12; —into 
cha in vrachamti, XIII, 10; vrachéyanu, V1, 16. 

¢ is cerebralised into # under the infinence of 
an r-sound, whether vocalic or consonantal. 
The spelling, however, fluctuates. Not only 
does the classical appear side by side with the 
Prakrit orthography, but we also find inter- 
mediate stages in which the r is retained in 
writing, and often in an arbitrary fashion. 
Examples are, — praii becomes pati; but 
prativésiyéna, IX, 19; sawprafipati, IV, 8; 
pratipajéya, XIV, 14; prativédétavé, VI, 14; 
patrivédaka, patricédétu, VI, 14; patrivédétard, 
VI, 15; hrtia is written kita, VI, 14; hata in 
sukata, V, 11; kitra, Il, 4; V, 11, 12; VII, 
5; vydprita is written va(viya)pata, passim ; 
vyaputa, V, 18, and also viyapatra, ibid. I may 
also quote vistritéaa, XIV, 13; mutd, XIII, 6, 
and muté (P) XIII, 1.—¢ appears weakened to 
din hidasukhayé, V, 12, by the side of hita®, 
ibid. 

bh into hk in ahé (= athavd), IV, 8. 

d into y in tyanh for wide, nom. sing. neut. 

dh into d in hida, I, 1 = idha (?). 

p into v in avatrapéyu, XIII, 8. 

b into p in padhan, VII, 15. 

bh into h in the base hétt, by the side of bhdts, 
bhavatt. 

Ll into 7 in arabhaiz and its derivatives. and in 
rochetu, XITI, 11. 

v into y in yé for évamh, if Dr. Bihler’s 
analysis is correct (in IV, 9). 

é into y in badaya, T11,5; IV, 10;— into s 
in anusdchanam, XIII, 2 ; samachariya, XIII, 8. 

sh into sin manusa, Il, 4, 5 (by the side of 
manusha, XII, 6);— into s in arabhiyisu, I, 2; 
yésu, XIIL, 4; abhisita, IV, 10; al. 

s into $ in anusasanan, IV, 10; anusasisasiz, 
ibid.; into sh in pauchashu, III, 6 (cf. shashu 
below) ; — into A in haché (= sachéd), IX, 20. 

Suppressions and Additions. — Loss of an 
initial y in ava = ydavat, passim ; — of a medial 
hin ia, V, 18; V1, 16; TX, 20; XI, 24, if the 
reading is certain. 
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Addition of a prosthetic h in hia, IX, 20; 
hida, XIII, 12; hédiga, VIII, 17; ofa vin 
vachati, XIII, 8, in vuta II, 5, if this reading 

= upta) should really be preferred to the 
reading rulha. 

Compound Consonants. — kt becomes ¢: 
abhisita, V, 11; &c. 

ky becomes & in gahé = sakyam, XIII, 7. 

kr remains unchanged : parakramati, X, 22; 


&e. 


ksh becomes hh: sankhayé, XIV, 14; rukha 
(?), Il, 5; bhudrakéna, X, 22; — and chh: 
michhayé, V, 18; «tstridhiyachha, XII, 9; 
chhamitaviyé, XIII, 7. 

khy becomes kh: mukhamute, XIU, 8. 


grremains unchanged: agradhuti, XIII, 4; 
&e. 


ji becomes ft, except in the base anapéti, in 
which it becomes 2. 

jy becomes 7: jotikanidhani, IV, 8, 

wij yields # in vananaté, ITI, 7. 


In shashu, I do not think that the sh can be 
considered as representing the group ts. We 
have here an instance of formation of the 
locative after the analogy of substantives, 

ndy becomes thd in pada, XITI, 9. 

ny becomes iin, except in ananiyan, VI, 16, 
in which it is written nya. 

tt becomes cerebralised into #, under the in- 
fluence of an r-sound, in dharmavutam, XIII, 
10 ; nivatiya, IX, 19. 

ith is written both th and th in uthana, VI, 
15. 


im becomes ¢ in ata° XII, passim, 


ty becomes regularly ch. The Sanskrit 
spelling is, however, preserved in ékatié (or 
ékatiyé), I, 2; and it is changed into # in 
paritiyitu, X, 22, and also, perhaps, in the 
participle absolutive in ¢, if it is to be analysed 
as equivalent to tya (by false analogy). 

tr remains unchanged, except in tidaga (or 
t0°) equivalent to trayédaéa. 


tv becomes ¢. I can hardly believe in the 
absolutely solitary example of a double ¢é in 
tadatiayé X, 21, as read by Dr. Buhler, I 
ehould prefer to suggest the reading tadatrayé, 
were | not much more disposed to think that 
ib is simply fadaiayé which we should read. 
Of. satiyapwira, TI, 4. ; 


ts becomes s: chikisa, II, 4; usaténa, X, 22- 

ddh is cerebralised into @f under the infiu- 
ence of an r-sound: vudhi, IV, 10; vudhanan, 
VIII, 17. 

dy becomes 7, except in uyana, where it 
becomes y, VI, 14. 

dr remains unchanged in khudrakéna, X, 22. 

dv, becomes d@ in diyadha®, XTIL I, and is 
resolved into duv in duvi, I, 3; II, 4; itis re- 
duced to } in badayu®, IV, 10. 

dhr remains unchanged: dhruva, I, 3; &c. 

mt, instead of the spelling ht, appears, 
according to Dr. Bihler, to be written in in 
atikrainan, VIII, 17, and karéiné, IX, 18. This 
is a detail which deserves verification. 

ndhr is written sadhr in ahdhra, XIII, 10. 

ny becomes mn: ana, IV, 9; &c. 

pt becomes ¢: natari, IV, 9, &e. 

pn is resolved into pun: prapunati, XIII, 6. 

pr usually remains unchanged. Excluding 
doubtful cases, I, however, note pajupadané, 
IX, 18; papétra XIII, 11. We have already 
seen how extremely fluctuating is the spelling 
of pratt: sometimes prati (pratirésiyéna, XI, 
24), but also pati (passim), pratt (samaim- 
pratipatt, IX, 19), and patri (patrivédaka, 
patrivédétu, VI, 14). 

bdh becomes dh : ladheshu, XIII, 8. 

br remains unchanged : bramana, passim. 

bhy becomes bh : arabhisamnti, I, 3. 

bhr remains unchanged : bhratuna, IX, 19 ;al. 
. my becomes m or thm: abhiramani, VIII, 
17. The double m admitted by Dr. Biihler in 
samma, IX, 19; XI, 23; XIII, 5, appears to 
me to be improbable. I prefer to read samanh, 
and to suggest that either samazi is for sasma, 
or that samyak has taken the form samath by 
analogy. 

mr becomes thb in tarhbapasni, II, 4, 

rg becomes g : sagam, VI, 16; or is written 
gr in vagréna, X, 22. 

rch becomes ch, with the r transposed to the 
preceding syllable, in vrachasi (= varchast) 
VI, 14, if my analysis of the word is justified, 
and we should not understand *vratyasi. 

rn becomes sin in tatibaparmné, XIII, 9. 


rt becomes ¢ (anuvatisanti, V, 11) : some- 
times written rf (kirti, written kitri, X, 21), 
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or with transposition of the r to the preceding 
syllable (kragava, 1, 1); sometimes, also, ¢: 
katavé, XI, 24. 

rth usually gives us th (atha, passim), but 
also th (atham, IX, 20; anathéshu V, 12), both 
one and the other being sometimes written 
with r, thr (VI, 14; IX, 18) and thr (IV, 10). 

rthy is written thriya in nirathriyan, IX, 18. 

rah becomes dh: vadhiégati, IV, 9; &c. 

rbh gives us bh with transposition of the rin 
garbhagarast (written grabhagarasi) VI,14. 

rm remains unchanged, but with a transposi- 
tion of r in writing : Arama = karma; dhrama 
== dharma. The spelling dhraihma, IV, 8; X, 
21, marks the real character of this method of 
writing. 

ry becomes riy: anantariyéna, VI, 14; 
samachariyam, XITI, 8. 

rv usually remains unchanged, with transposi- 
tion of the r either in the same syllable as 
in savra, or to the syllable preceding, pruva, V, 
11; srava (?) VI, 11. But the spelling v is not 
rare: savatra, 11; 5; V, 13 (several times); VI, 
14,15, 16; VII, 1; XITI, 10 (several times) ; 
savai, X, 22. 

ré remains unchanged with transposition of 
the rs “drast. 

rsh is written shin vasha, passim. It remains 
unchanged in prashatida, scil. parshmnda, 
V, 12; VIL, 2; XIU, 1, 2. 

rsliy gives us sh in kashamti, V, 11. 

lp becomes p: kapa, V, 11; &e. 

ly becomes Z in kalana, V, 11. 

vy becomes either va (vasanam, XIII, 5; 
katava, VI, 15; vatavé, XI, 24; d&e.), or viya 
(viyapatra, V, 13; pujétaviya, XII, 3), often in 
the same words; or it becomes y in mrugaya, 
VITI, 17, 

&ch becomes ch (and not chh) in pacha, I, 3; 
XIIY, 2. 

sy become éy in prativésiyéna, XI, 24. 

ér usually remains unchanged (susrusha, 
passim); it is written sr in srésta, I, 2; srétha, 
IV, 10. 

shis becomes k: dukuran, V,11; dukatan, 
ibid. 

shkr becomes kr: base nikramatt, passim. 

sht becomes st in dipisia, IV, 10, &c.; — 
and th in atha = ashtau, XIII, 1. 


shtr is written st in rasixkananm, V, 12. 

shth is written th in srétha, IV, 10; thin 
tithé, IX, 20, adhithané, V, 18; and st in srésta, 
J, 2, and distttz, IV, 10. 

shy becomes é in all futures: anapésaiti, IIT. 
7; &C. 

sk becomes k (and not kh) in jétikanidhani, 
TV, 8. 

st remains unchanged, whether written with 
the special sign to which Dr. Biihler appears 
to have correctly given its true value, or with 
the group st, as in swhstuta, IX, 19, 

str remains unchanged: striyaka, IX, 18; 
istre° XII, 9: of. also vistriténa, XIV, 18. 

sth becomes th: chirathitika, V, 18; grahatha, 
XIII, 4; and also th, grahathani, XT, 1. 

sm becomes s in all locatives in asi ; but these 
forms do not properly belong to the language 
of Kapur di Giri. 

sy usually becomes s, as in the genitive in 
asa. But we find written siya as equivalent to 
sydt, IX, 20; al. 

sr remains unchanged : sahkasrdém, I, 2; &c. 

sv is assimilated into s in saga, VI, 16; 
samikéna, TX, 19; and written sp in spasunam 
(V, 13), if the reading is really certain, and it 
is not simply a badly written sv. 

hm becomes m: bramana, passim. 

hy becomes h in mahah = mahyan, V, 11, 


(c). — Sandhi. 
A final anusvdra is changed to m in évaméva, 
XIU, 9; paratrikam éva, XIII, 11, 
In compound words, I have noted :— 
a elided before +: bramanibhéshu, V, 12. 


a 


a combined with w into ¢é: 
II, 5. 

a elided before wu: pajupadané, IX, 18. 

a elided after 1: istridhiyachha, XII, 9. 

u combined with u into 6: pasépakan, I, 5, 


manusdpakah, 


a. — INFLEXION. 
(a). — Gender, 

Here, as at Girnar, the nominative singular 
neuter of bases in a often ends in é, e, 2 
IV, 8: yadigas .... na bhutapurva tadisé, 
&e. Another example of the confusion of gender 
appears in the plurals yuteni, III, 7, and 
kalungani, XIII, 2 (if indeed it is thus that we 
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should read). One is tempted to attribute to 
the same cause the not unfrequent use of the 
desinence 6 for am, dharmacharand, IV, 9; 
prativédétavé, V1, 14, 15; katavd, IX, 18, 19; 
XI, 24; vatevd, IX, 19; XI, 24; saké, KIT 7; 
pranatray6, I, 8, which I take as equvalent to 
pranatrayam ; but the accusatives imé, IV, 9; 
anudivas6, 1,2; satabhagé, XII, 7, and, above 
all, the nominative karatitash (for karasnté) XI, 
24; XII, 4,6; (perhaps, also, sustah = saints, 
VI, 14); v6 = évanm (Buhler, in II, 5), appear 
to shew that in these cases there is only a 
mechanical equivalence between the sounds @é 
and ah. There is still, however, sé, often used 
(I, 2; IV, 7; &c.) as a particle, equivalent to 
tad, and which cannot be explained as a 
mechanical substitute for tak, It only remains 
for us to see in itan arbitrary restitution from 
the Magadh! sé, based on false analogy. 


ally in @; but often also in ast, as in Magadhi: 
mahanasast, I, 2; gananast, III, 7; dharma- 
yutasi, V, 18; 6érédhanasi, &e. VI, 14; &e. 
We find the locative in 6 written as weakened 
to tin bhagt anni, VIII, 17. 

Neuters. — The nominative singular ends 
in ah, which is several times written 6, as I 
have noted above. I have also pointed out the 
frequent Migadhism of the nominative neuter 
in e, which is sometimes written 1, as in ghattit, 
XIV, 13. 

Feminines. —~ The loc. sing. in ayé: athasa- 
wntiranayé, VI, 15; parishayé, VI, 14. 

Bases in I. — Feminines. — Dat. sing. in 
tya: ayatiya, X, 21; nivutiya, IX, 19. — Instr. 
sing. in tya: anusastiya, TV, 8. — abl. sing. 
the same, tambapainiya, XIII, 9. 


Bases in U. ~ Masculines. — Cf. bases in 
AR, 


Feminines. — It is questionable whether 
sadhu, III, 6,7; IV, 10, represents the femi- 


nine, or whether it is not rather the nominative 
neuter. 

















(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 

Of this only a few traces survive. 

Bases in AN. — Nom. sing. raja (raya), pas- 
sim ; gen. rad ; instr. ranna, XIV, 13;—nom. 
plur. rajané, XII, 9. Ido not believe in the 
reading rajant. 

Bases in AR (RI). — Except the nom. plur. 
nataré, IV,9; VI, 16, the other forms have 
adopted the vocalic declension, the bases in ar 
having gone over to the declension in w: 
pituna, bhratuna, IX, 19; bhratunam, spasunain, 
V,13; mataptiushu, passim. 

Bases in AS. — Acc. sing. yass, X,21. The 
loc. varchasi, VI, 14, can indifferently belong 
to the base varcha or the base varchas. Bhuyé, 
VIII, 17, is a Magadhism for bhuyé. 


Bases in IN. — Priyadarsin has gone over 
to the declension in 7: priyadarsisa, passim. I 
note, however, the instr. priyadarsina, IV, 10. 
We have also the nom. plur. hastiné, IV, 8. 


WNeuters. — Nom. and acc. sing. in wu: bahu, 
TX, 18, &c. — Nom. plur. in uni: bahunt, I, 2. 


(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 
Demonstratives, &c. 


Anya. — Nom. sing. neut.: athiam, IV, 9; 
TX, 19. — Dat. sing.: amneyé, III, 6; IX, 
18, — Loc. sing. aii, VILL, 17. — Nom. plur. 
masc, amné, V, 13; al. 


Ima. — Nom. sing. fem. ayasi,I,1; al. I 
have uo hesitation in considering that ayi, VI, 
16, should be read ayé = ayom; neuter, idan, 
IV, 105; sya, V, 18; XII, 2 (ivd); tman, VI, 
16 ; al. ~— Gen. sing, ¢misa, III, 6; IV, 10. — 
Dr. Bihler considers that, in VI, 16, we should 
read ésha = éshdih. I doubt this. 

(c). — Declension of Vocalic Bases. 

Bases in A, — Masculines. — Here, again, 
I only note such peculiarities as deserve atten- 
tion, The nom, sing. regularly terminates in 
6, which appears to be weakened to u in 
likhapitu, I, 1; sometimes it takes the form in 
é, the Migadhi termination (samayé, I, 2; 
dévenashpriyé, jané, X, 21; mukhamuté vijayé, 
Sill, 8 ; Turamayé, XII, 9), written i in amii- 
kind, XIV, 9; sréstamati, I, 2. — Dat, sing. aya 
written more commonly ayé — loc, sing. ust- 


Ekatya. — Nom, sing, masce. ékatvé, I, 2. 

Eia. — Nom. sing. masc. éshé, XIII, 8; 
neut. étarh, LX, 19; X, 22; éshé, X, 22; perhaps 
éia, IL 3. — Gen. sing. étisa, III, 6. — Dat. 
sing. étayé, passim. — Gen. plur. étésha, which 
should probably be read é/éshaw, XIII, 5. 

Ka, — kichi, the nom. neut. is of frequent 
occurrence. —~ IX, 20, Dr. Biihler reads hésh a, 
which he explains as the gen. plur. This 
passage should not, however, be considered as 
having received its definitive analysis. 
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Ta. — Nom. sing. masc., sd, V, 11; al. — 
Neuter: tas, passim. — s6, frequently employed 
as a particle, when it represents practically the 
same form: I have already intimated above 
how this has come about. — Of the other casés, 
it is sufficient to note tésha (tésham ?) XIII, 6. 


Ya. — Nom. sing. masc. yd, passim; Fem.: 
ya, XIII, 7, 12. Neuter: yaw, passim; yé 
1X, 18. — Gen. plur. yésha or yéshan, XITi, 
5. — Loe. plur. yésu, XII, 4. 

Sarva. — Nom. sing. neut,: sarva, XIV, 18. 
— Acc. sing. masc. and neut. sarvait, VI, 143 
VII, 2.— Nom. plur. masc.: sarvé, VII, 1; 
al, — Loc. plur.: sarvéshu, V. 13. 


Personal Pronouns. 


Ist person. — Nom. sing. aham, passim. — 
Gen. sing. mé, VY, 11; al.; maka (mahan) V, 
11, — instr. maya, VI, 15; al. 


(e). — Declension of Numerals. 
Duvi, nom. I, 3; IT, 4. 
Chaturé, nom. masc. XIII, 9. 
Paichashu, loc. ITI, 6. 
Shashu, loc. of shat, XIII, 8. 
Atha, — ashtaw, in composition, XIII, 1. 
It seems that the form of the numeral 


adjective for twelve, was badaya, IIL, 5, and 
for thirteen, tidaéa, V, 11. 


3. — CONJUGATION. 


(a). — Verbal Bases. 


Save for phonetic modifications, these have, 
in general, the usual forms. I only note the 
presents upahanit, XII, 6; prapunati for pra- 
pundé:, XIII, 6, and the participle prayuhdtavé, 
I, 1, with an irregular extension of the base of 
the present. Ahais transferred to the present 
under the form ahati, never aha. 


In the passive, the formative affix ya follows 
the ordinary rules in combination: haimnanli, 
I, 3; wrabhisanti, 1, 8; vuchatt, XIII, 8. In 
arabhiyisu, I, 2, it is expanded into iya. Cf. 
anuvidhiyisamti, XIII, 10. 

The cansal formative affix, aya is usually 
contracted to é, Nevertheless, we have, VI, 14, 
napayamt, by the side of anapémi in the follow- 
ing line, 

(b). — Terminations. 

According to Dr. Biihler, there survives one 

example of the middle termination in harénté, 


ne pp gee AAAS, SS, TL AD 
* 


IX, 18, but Iam very sceptical regarding this 
reading, Hven the passive, as we have just 
seen, always takes the terminations of the 
parasmaipada, 


Potential. — As has its rd pers. sing. siya, 
X, 22, al., which serves in one passage as base 
of an anomalous plural styasu, XII, 7, by the 
side of which appéars also asu, XIII, 11. The 
3rd pers. plur., éyasu, instead of the usual éyu 
(gruneyu, XII, 7; avatrapéyu, XITi, 7) also 
appears in hamhnéyasu, XIII, 8. The usnal 
formation of the singular is in éyam, éya; but 
the form in é (Skr. ét) appears to have been 
retained in tithé, IX, 20, and prabhavé, XIII, 7 
(which it does not appear to me to be possible 
to analyze as a locative). 


Past, — 3rd. pers. sing. nikramt, VIII, 17. 
— The last revisions have revealed the middle 
form dipista (Pali dipittha) IV, 10; V, 13; 
Vi, 16; XIII, 11, with a passive meaning. The 
3rd. plur. usually keeps the sh; ntkramishu, 
VIII, 17; manishu, XIII, 11; léchéshu, IV, 
10. We have, however, also, arabhiyisu, I, 2. 
Abhavasu, VIII, 17, is an anomalous forma- 
tion, due to false analogy. 


Future. — It is written everywhere in iéati 
instead of ishatz. We have, however, kashati 
= kar(i)shyatt, V, 11. It is doubtful if 
achhanti, V, 11, ought to be classed as an 
irregular future of as. 


Participle Absolutive. — Usually formed in 
tu, e. g. srutu, XIII, 10, and the irregular 
vyinitu, XI, 2: in yé in samkhayé, XIV, 14. 
It would appear that we have the termination 
tt in aléchét, XIV, 14, and, if the reading will 
stand verification, in testi, IV, 10. I still 
prefer to explain it, after the analogy of 
paritijttu (X, 22) for paricha(iyajjitu, as a 
contraction of tya, rather than as represent- 
ing the vedic tvé, which Dr. Bihler sees in 
it. 


Infinite. — I note the infinitive forms 
dapakah and sravakan, VI, 14. 


Participles. — I find the following middle 
forms of the present participle: agamanasa, 
VI, 14 and vijinaman, XIII, 3. 


The Future Participle Passive usually has 
the termination taviya; but tava also occurs in 
katavamatan, VI, 15. 
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WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Contunued from Vol. XX. page 376.) 


XVII. The fifth upahgam, striyapannatti (siryaprajfapti) bhagavati, in 20 
pihudas (prAbbrita) of which 1 has eight, 2 three, and 10 twenty-two subdivisions called 
pahudapihuda. This strange name paihuda is fonnd beside here only in the puvva contained in 
the ditthivaa. By the nse of this word a special connection between the ditthivaa and this upin- 
ga is eo tpsu rendered. probable. Cf. also the direct statement in the introduction to up. 7. 
In discussing aiga 3 I have remarked (p. 269) that its mention of a stiapannatti designated 
as aigabahira had reference to this upfiiga, though it could not be regarded as certain that 
the present form of this upénga was thereby attested for that period. I it is doubtful 
whether the present form of this up. existed even at the date of the Nandi [402] in which the 
siirapannatti also is enumerated among the anaingapavittha texts; but there are two other 
texts enumerated together with (or immediately after) the stirap., treating in all probability 
of the same subject, which are at present discussed in books and 9 (see note 1, 
pages 406, 407). Perhaps the double mention of the strap, in Avasy. Nijj. 2, ¢ and 8 ss, is 
to be referred still farther back, though it is still in dubio whether this mention refers to the 
present text or not. In the first of these passages, the author says of himself that, besides 
other texts, he desired to provide both the siriapannatti and the isibhasiya with a nijjutti. If 
tradition is correct, Bhadrabihusvamin is to be regarded as the speaker; and Malayagiri in the 
commencement of his comm. on uv. 5 makes especial mention of a lost niryukti of Bhadr. on 
the fifth uvamnga. In the second passage both of the texts just mentioned® are adduced® 
together with the kAliasuam (the 11 aiigas according to the schol.) and the ditthivaia as the four 
anuyogas, 7. e. objects of study. In this passage the isibh. occupy the second place, the sirap. the 
third, the ditthivaa the fourth. The siirap. occupies here manifestly a very important 
position. The importance of the work is in fact very great, as is apparent from the thorough- 
going report I have made concerning it in Ind. Stud. X. 264— 316. In it we find the most 
remarkable statements concerning the astronomy of the Jains arranged in a systematic form of 
presentation. [408] Apart from these most peculiar lucubrations, this account is of especial 
interest inasmuch as it displays remarkably close affiliations with the Vedic calendar-text 
called Jyétisham, with the Nakshatrakalpa and the parigishtas of the Atharva-Véda, The 
quinquennial yngam, sun and moon, and especially the 28 nakshatras, are placed in the fore- 
ground. The planets are known (Jupiter and Saturn with their periodic times), though they 
assert a very unimportant position and are not cited in the Greek order. There is no mention 
whatsoever of the zodiac. The 28 nakshatras begin with Abhijit, and the yagam consequently 
begins with the summer and not with the winter solstice. The libido novandi of the Jains, 
which has intentionally changed almost entirely everything which they enjoyed in common 
with the Buddhists or Brahmans, is here very apparent. In reality, the Jains are but tolerably 
fitted out with intellectual gifts, In order to conceal and compensate for this lack of originality 
they seek to possess something that is their individual property, and to attain this end they do 
not hesitate to indulge in the wildest dreams of fancy. In the provinee of astronomy they have 
given full reins to their imagination. The polemical spirit, manifested especially in the strap. 
against other opinions (padivatti), proves that they are perfectly aware of the opposition between 
their own views and those generally accepted. The beginning of the nakshatras with Abhijit as 
the sign of the summer solstice, [404] which Malayagiri presumably refers back to Padaliptastiri4 
(1. 1, 286), pre-supposes Aévini as the sign of the vernal equinox (I. e. pp. 304, 305). It is 





1 Inup. 6 —see p.444— a division into vatthus is ascribed, as seems probable, to our text. The name 
vattha at least recalls the ptirvas. 


2 istbhasiyfizh is explained by the schol here by uttarfdhyayanfdini; on 2, 6 by dévendrastavidini. See 
pages 259, 281, 429, 482, 442. 


3 An imitation of this passage is the one quoted from Sil&aka on p. 258. 
4 In the year Vira 477 according to the thérAval? of the Kharatarag. see Klatt, p. 28. 
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based, therefore, upon the rectification of the old Krittika series, which had already taken place, 
and which upon occasion (see 20, 17) appears as the old traditional series, It is an open 
question whether Greek influence made itself felt in this rectification ; at any rate we have 
to deal here with an indigenous stage of Indian astronomy antecedent to the authoritative and 
preponderating influence of the Hellenes, It is probable, therefore, that the period opened up to 
us by these astronomical conceptions, is the period embracing the first few centuries of our era. 


G. Thibaut, in two treatises on the Stiryaprajfiapti in the Journal As. Soc. Beng. 1880, 
pp. 107—127, 181—206, has collected some facts of especial interest in this connection, facts 
which make for the connection of the contents of the Suryapr. with the corresponding state- 
ments in the Tcheou Pey, see Hd. Biot in the Journal Asiatique, 1841, pp. 592—639, the second 
part of which Biot holds to be not later than the second centary A.D. Thibaut does not attempt 
any answer to the question whether or not there is here any historical connexion. If such a 
connection be proved, the Chinese must be regarded as the borrowers, through the medium 
of Buddhism, with which Jainism was frequently confused by the Chinese. The opposite 
opinion appears entirely removed from the domain of possibility by the actual facts of the 
case, [405] The text has been handed down to us contaminated by many corruptions. The 
numerous githés contained in it often appear with entirely uninflected noun-forms (used in the 
nominative or accusative) in apabhraméa fashion. The nom. sing. of the first declension mostly 
ends ino and notin e. The numerals appear in a form that is excessively curtailed. If all 
these are peccata ab origine, they are besides secondary corruptions of the text which are easily 
traceable. Several gathis® stood originally at the end of several §§ in Book 1; the MSS. 
containing the express statement: attha .. githin bbanitavvau, but the words of the gathas 
have disappeared. Even Malayagiri is unable to restore them, since they were no longer extant 
when he wrote: savbprati kva ’pi pustaké na drisyamté, 1. c. p. 2662. 


The text begins with the legend (and in fact in the customary formula: ténarh kalénam) 
that Imdabhiti, at the time of king Jiyasatiu in Mihila, requested that he should beinstructed (by 
Mahav,)in....-. , and then follows in 15 githas® a completestatement of the contents of the 
20) or the 33 sub-divisions in books 1, 2,10. The redaction is, therefore, the result of the activity 
of one individual. Books 10 and 15 close with the formula tti bémi, which we met with in the 
case of aigas 1— 3. Is it possible from this fact to conjecture [406] that originally they 
existed separately, before the author incorporated them in his work ?? In I. 3 there is a 
reference in the text to the Jambuddivapannatti which here in turn cites our text. I here 
reproduce from my treatise cited above a short statement of the contents : 


Book I. in 8 chapters, mardalai, the circles traversed annually by the sun,® viz.: — 


1, vaddhivaddhi muhuttinam, increase and decrease of the number of hours for day and 
night. 

2. addhamathdalasamthil, the position (of the two suns)® in the semicircle traversed by 
each daily. 

8, kété chinnam pariyarai ? how does one sun traverse the space traversed by the other ?, 
and how great is this space P 

4, amtarath kit charathti? in what intervening space do the two suns course P 


4s 


ogdhai kévaiyam P how great a surface does each dip into (zlluminate}? 
kévaiyam vikampai ?P how large a tract does eack pass over every day P 
mathdalanam samthané, the figures of the orbits described by them. 
vikkhathbhé, compass and extension of the revolutions of the sun. 


ee oe 





5 I, 8 states their number to be 140! 6 See 1. c. pp. 261, 275, 285. 
7 See the next note and note 1, page 407. 

8 mamdalappavésd is enu nerated in the Nandi as a separate text. 

® See Colebrooke, Miscell. 2, 223-4 in reference to the two suns of the Jains, etc. 
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Book II. in three chapters, tirichchha kim gachhai, how does the sun go sideways P, viz.: — 


[407] 1. Hight different antagonistic opinions in reference to the rising and setting of 
the sun. 


2. Of the passing of the sun from one circle to another, etc. 
3. Of the speed of the sun’s motion through each of its 184 circles. 
Book III. obh&sai kévaiyam P how much (space) is illuminated (by sun or moon) P 


Book IV. Of the séy4, évétata, the luminous body and field of illumination of the sun and 
moon. 


Book V. Qf the resistance which is met with by the light of the sun (20 different prati- 
pattis). 

Book VI. Of the nature of the sun’s light, and of the continuance of the power of its 
beams. 

Book VII. Who draws to himself (absorbs) the light of the sun P 


Book VIII. Of the rising of the sun, or of both the suns, in Jambudvipa, and of the 4, 12, 
42, 72 suns in the other dvipa. 


Book IX. Of the amount of shade in the different seasons.1° See Ind. Stud. 10, seq 


Book X. in 22 chap. (about + of the whole). Of the connection of the moon with the 
nakshatras, viz. : = 


1, avaliya, the order of succession of the 28 nakshatras beginning with Abhijit. 


2. muhuttaggé, the number of hours for the connection of each of the naksh. with the 
moon or with the sun. 


[408] 8. bhaga, the parts of the day or night (or of the heavens) which belong to each of 
the nakshatras. 


4. jégasd, more exact statements in reference to the time of day in which the nakshatras 
some into conjunction with the moon and the length of this conjunction. 
5. kulaimn, the family connections of the naksh. with the months. 


6. punnamisi, the days of the full moon; howand with which nakshatra these end during 
each of the five years of a yuga. 


7, sanivaé, the mutual harmonious concatenation of the days of the new and full moon. 
8. samthil, figures of the naksh. 

9. taraggat, number of stars of the naksh. 

10. néta, leader, 7. e, which naksh. lead which month? 

11. chamdamaggam, relation of the nakshatras to the 15 day-circles of the moon. 

12, dévatina ya ajjhayané, the tutelary divinities of the nakshatras. 

13. muhuttanath nimayai, the names of the 30 muhirtas. 


14. divasardi, the names of the 15 days and the 15 nights of the karmamiasa, calendar 
month. 


15. tihi, tithayah, ditto of the lnnar month. 
16. gotté, the families of the naksh. 


17. bhéyandni, the foods which are good during each of the naksh, — That the naksh. 


begin here with Kyittikd(|), is due to the influence of the well-known material that is here 
treated of. 


18. dichchachara, course (of the naksh.) with the sun or with the moon during the yuga. 


[409] 19. mis&, names of the months of the world and those above the world (lékétiara, 
chiefly of climatic contents). 


0 pévisimarndalarh is cited in Nand? as a separate text. 
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20. parhcha satnvachharai, the five years, viz. : — 
1. the nakshatra year with 12 periodic months of 32733 wy@hpepa. 
2. the yuga year, lunar year of 35422 wyyGhyepa. 
3. the pamiina (pra°) year, of which there are five kinds. In addition to the two just 


mentioned, the ritu year (sivana) of 360 wy6fpepa, the solar year of 366 veyOfpepa, and the lunar 
leap-year of 38344 vuydhuepa. 





4, the lakshana year, divided into the same five groups as above; there are, however, in 
addition certain requisites or characteristics. 

5, the year of Saturn (30 years), during which Saturn completes his circuit though the 
28 naksh. 

21, jéisassa sayadiraith, the gates of the nakshatras (in what quarter of the heavens they 
bring good fortune). 

22. nakkhattavijaé (vichayah), transit of the sun and moon through the 28 naksh. 

Book XI. Of the beginning of the five lunar years belonging to the yuga. 

Book XII. Of the five kinds of year, which were discussed in 10, 29 on paminasathvatsara ; 
they receive a much fuller treatment here. 

Book XIII. Of the waxing and waning of the moon. 

Book XIV. When is moonlight the brightest ? 

Book XV. Of the rapidity of the five classes of constellations —sun, moon, planets, naksh. 
and tari. — According to Leumann cf. also Jiv. 4, 31, 19. 

[410] Book XVI. Of the properties of moonlight. 

Book XVII, Of the fall (passing away) and uvavdya (resurrection) of the genii of the 
moon, sun, etc. 

Book XVIII. Of the height of the constellations above, and their distance from, the earth 
— cf, Jiv. 4, 31, s (L.) 

Book XTX. Of the number of the suns, etc., in Jathbudvipa, etc.; cf. Jty. 4,16. 17, 7, 
20,5 10,15 21 (L.) 

Book XX. Of the nature and substance of the five classes of constellations. 

There is a commentary by Malayagiri. 


XVIII. The sixth updigam, the Jambuddivapannatti. 


We have seen (above p. 268) that in the third anga 4, ; 1! a work of this name was cited, if 
not as upanhga, at least as ahgabdhira. In that aiga we find the same minute division of 
time which we meet with here; hence the existence of this updiga is assured even if its present 
form is different from that then in vogue. In our text upon a definite occasion there is a 
special reference to up. 5 and up. 7, each of which in turn cites our updénga. It is, therefore, 
probable that these works are synchronistic, supposing that the citations in this imstance are 
not, as usually the case, the work of the redactor. 


The legendary introduction to this updiga is wholly identical with that which commences 
[411] updigas 5 and 7, — updigas which are connected by a very close tie. This introduction 
is inserted between upingas 5 and 7 ina very remarkable manner. Our up. is, however, different 
from these, in that, like ahgas 1— 3, it concludes with the formula ti bémi, which, it must 
however, be confessed, is found at the end at least of books 10, 15 ; see p. 405. 


There are no sub-divisions in the text itself, whence the Vidhiprap& calls it égasara. The 


commentary, however, recognizes seven sections which it calls by the strange title of vakshas- 
kara.14 





i1 In 3, 1, however, only the titles of upfiges 7. 5 (and the title of a part of up. 8) are mentioned. The title of 
our up. finds there no mention whatsoever. 12 This recurs e. g. in Himahatsa’s nyfyamarjisha, 
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The mythical geography of Jambuddiva, interfused with many legends, forms the contents 
ofthis upihga. The chief part — 3 of the whole — concerns the description of the seven visas 
(varsha) and of the six vasaharas (varshadhara), The description of Bharaha visa which is placed 
in the fore-front comprises at least 2 of the entire account. The legends of king Bharata, 
from whom it takes its name, claim a good half of the entire section. The detailed account of 
Bharaha visa in the different gradations of the past and present (in all 4), and in the fnture (in 
all 8), is preceded by a minute description of the divisions of time and extent ; of which we have 
already (in ahga 8) met the first, from Avaliya to sisapahéliya (or to usappini) — see above, 
p- 268. One difference is, however, noticeable : — Here!’ the increase is by hundreds after the 
millennium, [412] after 100,000 years by 84's (chatirasitivasasayasahassaim sé égé puvvainge), 
and from this point on by 8,400,000 (chaiirasitipuvvathgasaya... sahassaim sé égé puvve) ; in 
aliga 3, however, we find no more exact statement in reference to the manner of the progression!4 
(vasakédi ti va, puvvamga ti va, puvva ti va), 


As the result of the above we may observe one divergence as regards up. 5, where in 
book VI. (see Ind. Stud. 10, 292), the word puvva occurred in the signification of a million years, 
and the increase from that point on (without any special mention of the names in question) 
simply passing by palidvama and sigarévama, up to dsappini, merely by 10’s. 


The entmeration of the 72 kalas in a legend of Usabha is not mentioned in detail; its 
beginning and end’ alone being mentioned. The women of the foreign peoples known to us 
from the Bhagavatt — see p. 802 — are enumerated as servants of king Bharaha: — Taté nam 
tassa Bharahassa rannd bahié khuyyal®-Chiliti-vamani-vadabhié Babbari-Vatsiya6 J éniya-Palha- 
viyaé, Isinfya-Tharuniyé (Thirukinié, Chartbhaniyé) Liasiya Laisiya Damilf Sihali taha Aravi 
Pulithdt ya Pakvant Vahali Marudi (413](Mura®, Murdé°) Savarid Padrasié ya appigatiyad 
chathdanakalasahatthayayaé , . 


According to the commentary, the first four vakshaskaras treat of the following subjects :— 
The first, of the Bharatakshétrasvariipam ; the second, of its special relations during the 14 
temporal divisions, Bharatakshétrasvaripavarnanaprastévanigativasarpiny-utsarpipidvayartipa. 
kélachakravarnand nima; the third, of the legends concerning king Bharata, Bharatakshétra- 
pravrittinimittavirbhivaBharatachakricharitray. nima; the fourth, of the remaining 6 visas, or 6 ° 
vasaharas,/6 kshudraHimavadadivarshadharairavatimtavarshavarnand nima. The fifth treats, in 
legendary form, of the birth and consecration of a tirthakrit, tirthakrijjanmabhishékadhikarav. 
The sixth, unfortunately, gives but a very short review of the divisions, extent, mountains, 
temples, lakes, rivers, etc., of Jambudvipa, Jambudvipagatapadirthasathgrahav 17 The seventh 
deals with astrological and chronological matters, jyétishkddhikarav., and especially with the 
number, etc., of the moons, suns and stars in Jathbudvipa. Herein it is in very close 
agreement with the sdrapannatti and chamdapannatti, both of which are cited at the end. The 
answer to the questions under consideration found at the end is based chiefly upon the discus- 
sion: pamachamasué padhamé uddésaé, by which [414] Bhagavati 5,1 is doubtless meant. It 
ag a se at eh eee 


18 So also in the Anuyidgadvdrasitra, see Bhag. 1, 427. See Ind. Stud. 18, 163. Ind. Streifen, 3, 8. Puficha- 
dancachhattrapr. p.17 in reference to the customary use of the number 84. 

14 According to the scholiast, we must assume that the relations of modality in ahga 8 are identical with those 
here :—pirvani pirviihgény éva chaturasttivarshalakshagunitani; pirvani chaturasitilakshagumtani trutitime ani 
bhavarhti ... . 

18 kubjéh kubjiké vakrajanghéh, Ohilétyah childtadééotpann4h, vémanika atyathtabrasvonnatahridayakoshthé vA, 
vadabhika madahakoshthA vadha(vakradhah?P)kfyé vi; bakuéadééajah; ‘sinik&h tharukinikaéh; Tasakadégajah, 
lakugadééajah; tatra childtyadayd ’shtadasa tattaddésodbhavatvéna tattanndmika jnéyéh, Kubjddayas tu tisrd 
viseshanabhitéh ; see Leumann in the glossary to the Aup. 

16 Then follows: 2. The mountain (vdsaharapavvaé) chulle Himavarhté, 3. in Hémavae vasé, 4. mount maha- 
Himivanté, 5. in Harivisé vésé, 6. mount Nisaha, 7, in Mahdvidéhé vésé, 8. mount Nélavaznté, 9. in Rammi#é vase, 
Ww. mount Rupp! (Rukmin), 11, in Hirannav4é v4sé, 12, mount Sihart (Sikharin), 13 in frdyaé vasé. 

W 2b leaves (75b to 778) in a MS. of the text embracing 95 leaves, of which the fifth section embraces 668 to 75b, 
A gah’, which summarizes the contents, forms the introduction. This gahé is at the head of a samghayant in 
29 iryd composed in very free Prakrit, by Haribhadrastri. See above, pp. 871, 872, : 
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closes in treating of the sun: ichch és4 Jathbuddivapannatti stirapannattlvatthusamdsénam 
samatta bhavati. Then, in close conjunction with the above, it, in like manner, treats of the moon, 
and conclndes : ichch ési Ja°tti chathdapannattivatthusamasénamh s. bh. The expression vatthu, 
which occurs here twice, belongs to the puvva sections — see page 361. It does not occur in the 
existing texts of upiiigas 5 and 7, which are divided into pihudas, a term which, it must be 
confessed, is similar to the pirvas. Next follows a discussion in reference to the five different 
kinds of year (see above p. 409), viz: —1. The nakkhatta year (and by this is meant the 
revolution of Jupiter through the 28 nakshatras ;!8 in up. 5 (see Ind. Stud, 10, 299), this is cited 
merely as a pakshamtaram. 2. The lunar yuga year. 3. The paména year with its five groups 
asinup.d. 4, The lakkhana year in five groups. The scholiast says that in the first of the five, 
the nakshatra year, the commencementis made with Krittiki and not with Abhijit! The scholiast 
on up. 9 at least makes mention of Uttariishidhis — cf. Ind. Stud. 10, 30, note 7. 5. The year 
of Saturn or its revolution through the 28 nakshatras. Then follow the months, days, hours and 
the karana, which last was omitted in up. 5. The fourth karanam is here called thivil6ana, 
striviléchana, or thiléana (so also in the Ganiviyyé v. 42) and not taitila, The names are as 
usual: — Bavam balavé kélavam thiviléanam [415] gardai vanijam vitthi (these 7 are chara) satini 
chaiippaya nigath kimtthuggham (these 4 are thira). The beginning with Bava is the one 
which usually occurs elsewhere; but in the quinquennial yugam, contrary to other statements, 
everything has been changed. Of the two ayanas the summer solstice is in the first place, the 
rainy season is first among the seasons, Sivana (Sravana) first among the months, the bahulap. 
among the pakkha, the day among the ahératta, and Abhijit among the nakshatras. Then 
follows a special discussion of the nakshatras, — their position as regards the moon, their 
divinities, the number of their stars, their gotta, their form, etc., just as in the Nakshatrakalpa 
or in upanga 5; and partly in the form of giha. The names of the nakshatras appear here in 
their secondary form asin up. 5, in ahga 3 — see Ind. Stud. 10, age, and above p. 268: —- Savana 
(instead of ‘Sréna), Dharitth’ (instead of ‘Sravishthi), Bhaddavaya (instead of Préshthapada), 
Pussa (instead of Tishya). The conclusion is formed by all sorts of remarkable statements in 
reference to sun, moon, stars, the extent of their vimina, etc.; Mars (imgélaé viydlaé léhitamké) 
and Saturn (sanichharé) are regarded as belonging to the court of the moon; of. Bhagavati 
I, 401. 2, 295. Jupiter was referred to above; but there is no mention of Mercury, Venus, and 
the zodiac. 


The commentary is by Santichandra, scholar of Sakalachandra, who lived at the time of the 
58th patriarch of the Tapdgachha, Htravijayastri (+ Samvat 1652), recognized by sri-Akabbara- 
suratraina (Sultan), This commentary!® is very verbose, but in the introduction it contains 
numerous matters of interest in reference to the relations of each of the [416] 12 upingas to 
that one of the aigas which had a corresponding position among the series of twelve, and in 
reference to the commentaries thereupon — StlimkAchirya (on angas 1. 2), Abhayadéva (on 
angas 8 — 11 and up. 1), Malayagiri (on up, 2 — 7), Chamdrasiri (on up. 8 — 12), and finally 
— see above p. 224 — in reference to the period of advancement suitable for the study of each 
of the angas. The full statement in reference to the mutual relation of the angas and upingas 
is: — tatré ‘thgdni dviidaéa, updthginy api amgaikadésaprapamcharfipini priyah pratyamgam 
ékaikabhavat tavamty éva, tatri ‘thginy Achiramgddini pratitini, teshim up&mgaéni kraména 
‘muni: dcharimgasyau "papitikam 1, sitrakridahgasya rajaprasniyam 2, sthanimgasya jivabhi- 
gamah 3, samavyaydthgasya prajnapani 4, bhagavatydh siryaprajnaptih 5, jndtidharmakathim- 
gasya jambidvipaprajnaptih ¢, upasakadasamgasya chamdraprajnaptih 7, athtakriddasimgadika- 
nath drishtivadaparyartandth pamchindm apy amhgdnim niraydvalikasrutaskathdhagatakalpika- 
dipainchavargah parhch6 ’pathgdni, tathé hi: amtakriddasithgasya kalpikA 9, anuttarépapitika- 





18 jam vi vahassal mahaggahé duvdlasahizh sarnvachharihizh savvanakkhattamasndalam sarhchirti sé tam 
_nakkhattasamvachharé, 
129 The date of its composition is Sarhvat 1651 (A. D. 1595); the work was, however, revised for Vijayaséna nine 
years later. , 
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dagdthgasya kalpdvatatnsikA 9, prainavydkaranasya push pité 10, vipakaSrutasya pushpachilika 
1, drishtividasya Vrishnidasa 12, it1. 


XIX. The seventh upaézhgam, chamndapannatti. 


We have, before, frequently observed that a text of this name is twice cited in aiga 3, and 
in conjunction with texts whose titles belong to upangas 5, 6, or to a portion of up. 3; that the 
order of succession of the titles inanga3 (7,5, 6) does not agree with the present position of these 
texts, viz. the title of the chathdapannatti is there, and, in fact, in both the passages which 
concern this matter, placed before the others. The chamdapannatti is cited in the text of 
up. 6, as before remarked. [417] Taking these facts into consideration, it is in the highest 
degree remarkable that the existing text is almost completely identical with that of up, 5, 
differing from it, for example, in about the same way as the two schools of the white Yajus 
differ from each other. The introduction is, however, quite different. The beginning consists 
of 4 aryd strophes, of which 1 and 2 sing the praises of Vira etc.; v. 3 characterizes the work 
in the same words as are found in up. 4, introd. v. 3 and 5, 7. e. as puvvasuyasiranisamdam — 
see p. 394, —- and v. 4 traces back the jéisardyapannatti to the questions of Gétama Imndabhiti. 
Then follow upon these four strophes the same 15 verses in an interrogatory tone, which in 
up. 5, too, state the contents of the 20 separate divisions (pahuda) and subdivisions pihuda- 
pahuda. From this we can draw the conclusion that there is complete identity of subject 
and method of treatment. The legendary introduction, which refers the whole to a conversa- 
tion between Mahivira and Indrabhiti, follows upon these 15 verses, and displays a few minor 
differences. Trom this point on, the text is similar to, and in fact, almost identical with, that 
of up. 5, with the exception of a few linguistic (e. g. rdi, night, for rayani, ratant, rajani) and 
stylistic differences. Our text is, here and there, somewhat briefer, which is compensated for 
by references to up. 3 and 6, which are lacking in up. 5. An exact comparison of the text of 
each will doubtless disclose many matters of difference between the two. Nevertheless, the 
inter-relation of the two is a fact, the remarkable character of which [418] isenhanced when we 
consider that Malayagiri composed a special commentary on this upaénga also, which was 
essentially the same as that composed by him on up, 5, and that in neither of his commentaries 
does he say anything in reference to the mutual relation of both texts and commentaries. (The 


statement just made appears to be correct, though I have not made here an examination of 
Malayagiri’s com, ad amussim). 


Until new facts come to light that will solve this mystery, we must be content to accept 
the present sitnation. In the passage in up. 6 in which up. 5 and 7 are cited — see above, 
p. 414 — the text reads as if the first had reference solely to the sun, the second solely to the 


moon. Our texts of up. & and 7, however, treat both uniformly and in a completely similar 
manner. 


XX,-— XXTV. The eighth to the twelfth upathgas, nirayAvaliyad, nirayavalikas. 


Under this collective name are comprised five small texts of legendary contents (vaggas) 
in one “érutaskandha.” The first of these either has the special title of “ érutaskandha,”’ or is 
called kappiyé6, kalpikis. The titles of the others are kappavadainsiyAé, pupphiyaé, puppha- 
chitliyéS or °chil4é, Vanhidasié. Hach of the first four has 10, the fifth 12 ajjhayanas.2° In 
the introduction to the first, all these five texts are characterized — see 372, 373 — as 
uvathganatn parhcha vagga. We have seen above that this epithet recurs in the interior of 
no other one of the texts held to be updfgas. [419] It must, therefore, be deemed a probable 
supposition, if we assert that this epithet at the time of the composition of these five 
texts was restricted to them alone in their totality since they belonged together from the very 
beginning. Their present position at the end of the 12 upingas is to be explained by their 
legendary contents, which shows them to be perfectly adapted to serve as a pendant to the 

” vi, and Svi, : 


éintagadadasidipaznchanham: angénarh nirayavaliyi-suakkharndhé uvamgam, tammi parhcha 
vagga ; kappiyéd kapp 


avadathsiy46 pupphiyéé pupphachiliyad vanhidasaé , chaiisu dasa ajjhayan4, paznchamé bfrasa. 
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legendary texts of ahgas 7-11 ;7 and tradition has — see pp. 373, 416 — brought them into 
connection with these aiga texts and especially with 8-12. They share with these not merely 
the common form of legendary introduction ; they are referred back to Sudharman and Jambi ; 
they have the names ukkhéva and nikhéva, usual in the customary introductory and concluding 
formule ; they shew the division of each into ten ajjhayanas, and lastly they have the same 
form of the citation of a text, 1. e. the first ajjh. only is quoted entire, and the catch-words 
suffice for those that follow. We may well call them an appendix bound to aigas 7-11 bya 
very close tie. Their interconnection is, furthermore, attested by external evidence: — Their 
names are placed together in the enumeration of the anangapavittha texts in the Nandi, though 
the order of succession varies somewhat, the series there being 20, 22, 21, 23, 24, while 
between 20 and 22, as a separate text, the kappiydé are inserted, which in the Vidhiprapi, 
[420] as in ‘Séntichandra on up. 6, see p, 416, appear merely as the name of the first of these 
5 upingas. In the scholiast on the Nandi, however, and in the Nand} itself they are regarded as 
an independent text existing by the side of the other five: narakAviisis tadgAminas chanar4 yatra 
varnyamté; kalpikih saudharmadikalpavaktavyatigochara graththapaddhatayah; évath kalpa- 
vatamsika jnéyah; yas tu grihavasamukulana(!)tyagéna jivah sathyamabhavapushpitaé bhishité 
bhityas tattyagaté duhkhivaptimukuléna mukulitas tattyagatah pushpitih pratipAdyamté tah 
pushpitah ; tadviéeshapratipadikah pushpachidih ; Amdhaka-Vrishnidasinim siddhigamanidaila- 
kshaninith pratipadakaé gramthapaddhatayah, 


In the account of Raj. Lala Mitra, 1. c. (above, p. 227), there is no mention ofthe Vanhidasaé, 
nirayavali and kappiyd are enumerated as two separate upiigas (8 and 9), and Kappavadithsay, 
Pupphiya, Pupphachiliyé as Nos. 10-12. In Kashinath Kunte’s report the order is niraydvalika, 
Vanhidasa, Kappavadinmsiya, Pupphiyaé, Pupphachiliyé, 


It must, furthermore, be noticed that Abhayadéva on anga 3, 19 is of the opinion that 
several of the 10 ajjh. of the dihadasa cited there are especially closely connected with the 
narakavalisrutaskandha — see pp. 273, 423", If this is the case, it supports the probability that 
the contents is of ancient date, which is indeed great on other grounds. The relation of the 
five extant texts is as follows: — 


XX. up. 8, uvathganazhn padhamé vagegé, the nirayavaliyad, or kappiya6, treats of the 
ultimate fortunes of the ten princes Kala etc.,?? sons [421] of the Anga king Séniya of Champa. 
These princes accompanied their half-brother Kiniya®* in his campaign against his grandfather, 
Chédaga of Vésili, the Vidéha king, whorefused to deliver up the own brother of Kiiniya who had 
fled to his court. Kdniya on this account had declared war against Chédaga, who, in order to 
meet the impending danger, summoned nine Mallati (Mallaki) and nine Lechhati (Lichchhavi) 
kings and all 48 Kas!-Késalaya ganarfyané (cf. Bhagav, 7,9, p. 801), and opposed 57,000 ele- 
phants, etc., to the 33,000 of the eleven princes (3,000 for each). The mothers of the ten princes, 
Kalf, ete. (see anga 8, above, p, 321), each ask in turn of Mahivira whether they are destined to 
behold their sonsalive again. Mahavirain reply not only informs Imdabhiti into what hell each 
must descend after he has fallen in the battle — hence the title of the upimga — and his 
future fate, but also relates the antecedent history of king Kdaniya himself, beginning at that 
point when his mother was three months pregnant. The expulsion of his father Séniya from 
the throne at his hands is then related and his father’s death in prison. We possess in its 
complete form the text of the first ajjh. alone, the second being finished off in six, the remaining 
eight in two lines. 


The reader is referred to Jacobi's introduction to the kalpas. p. 2 for Séniya Bhimbhisira,” 1. e. 





21 As regards enga 10 I have mentioned on page 829 my conjecture that from the inter relation’ of up. 8-12 
and angas 7-11 we have additional testimony for the view that anga 10 too originally possessed a legendary 
character. See, however, p- 334 n.! 

22 Kalé, Sukalé, Mahfkalé, Kanhé, Sukanhé, Mah&kanhé, Virakanh¢, Rimakanhé, Piusénakanhé, Mahisénakanhé, 

28 Son of Chellana, wife of Paumfvit. % Stepmothers, chullamaua, of Kinia. 

25 See ajjh, 10 of the das4srutaskandha. 
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Srénika Binbisiira, and his son Kiniya Bambhasiraputta,6 7. e. Ajalasatro, [422 |contemporaries 
of Buddha, and also in reference to the synchronistic conclusions which may be drawn in 
reference to Mahavira. It is placed beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas possess herein a common heritage, and that genuine historical traditions form the founda- 
tion of the recital. Whether it is necessary to separate Mahavira from Buddha is another question 
—cf, Bhagav. 1, «1. The traditional connection of Mahavira with Natiputta, Buddha’s 
opponent, can also be regarded as the result — cf. p. 240 — of an intentional variation caused 
by sectarian hatred. The Niraydvalt has been edited by 8S. Warren, Antwerp, 1879, on 
which see H. Jacobi in Journ. Germ. Orient. Soc. 84, 178 ff, There is a commentary by 
Chandrastiri. 





Saeed 





The enumeration of the women of non-Aryan peoples,?” distinguished in the text merely 
by vahdbith khuyydhim jdva, is quoted by Chandrasfiri in the same form which we meet with in 


Bhag. 9, s3 (see p» 302), etc. The citation jahd Chitté tti, points to up. (2), jaha Pabhavati 
to anga 5, 11. 


XXI1. up. 9. varga 2, kappavadarsiau, kalpAvatarnsikah, treats of the ten sons* of prince 
Kala, etc., all of whom were converted to asceticism, as were their grandmothers Kall ete., and who 
[423 | reached their respective heavens.2® The account consists alinoe) entirely of mere catch- 
words or of references. Emphasis is often laid upon the study of the simaia-m-Adiiith ekkarasa 
ameaim. 

XXII. up. 10. varga 8, pupphiau, pushpikah (or tah), treats, with reference to 
up. 2, of the ten gods or goddesses®*® who came from their heavenly worlds*! to pay reverence to 
Mahavira, who thereupon tells to Géyama their previous history. They were in a former 
birth all turned or converted to the study of the siimAia-m-Adidim ekkirasa amgaizh, either by the 
arhant Pasa or by the Ayya Suvvati or by the thérd bhagavamtd (see up. 3). These former 
births, as mihana, gahavati, satthavahé etc., occurred in Sévatthi, Vand rasi (!), Manivaid, Verhdi- 
vari, Mihilé, Hatthinapura, KAékarhdi. The enumeration of the Brihmanical sciences here is 


similar to that in the Bhagavatt (above, p. 803); and their names are similarly explained by the 
scholiast. 


XXIIL up. 11. varga 4, pupphacholas, pushpachidas ;2 ten other histories of a similar 
nature. We possess the first alone, the Bhiité namarh daria, former birth of the Siridévi,%? is 
brought by Pisa to believe in the niggamtham pivayanam. The other histories have entirely 
disappeared with the exception of the names, [424] which are found®4 in the giha in the intro- 
duction ; the goddesses (not gods) who are here mentioned are for the most pars mere personifi- 


cations of ethical qualities. 
XXIV. up. 12. varga 5, Vanhidas46, Vrishnidasas, in 12 ajjhayanas; 12 similar histories, 
of which we possess none but the first, the mere names by which the others were called having been 





% See introduction to up.2. More exact information in reference to his history is found in the scholiast on 
Avaéy. 18, 144, of. Bhag. 7,9 (Leumann). 

2? knbjikAbhih vakrajarnghébhih, childtibhir anféryadégotpannibhih, vamandbhir hrasvagarirabhih vadabh&bhir 
madahakoshthibhih, Varvaribhir Varvaradééasambhavibhih, Vaknuéikabhih YOnak&bhih PanhavikAbhih IsinikAbhih 
Chirukinikabhih Lasikibhih Dravidibhih Sivbhalibhih Arayibhih Pakvantbhih Vahalibhih Murnihdibhih Savartbhib 
Pirasitbhih ninadésibhir vahuvidhaniryapriyadésotpannabhih ; cf. p. 412. 

% Paiimé, Mahapaiimé, Bhaddé, Subhaddé, Mah&bhaddé, Paimabhaddé, Patimasétné, Paiimagummé, Ba ala 
Anarhdé, Nathdané (but this makes 11 names! Is one to be referred to a son of Ktniya P) 

28 Seated in the Kalpivatansaka Vimina, Kashinath K. 

® Charhdé joisishdé, Stiré, Sukké, mahfgahé (planet Venus), Bahuputtiad, Punnabhaddé, Minibhaddé, Datté, Sivé, 
Balé, Anfidhita; four of these names, see p. 278, among those of the dihadas&n. 

81 Seated in the celestial chariot (Pushpaka), Kashinath. 

*2 Contains an account of the fomale disciple of Mahivira Svami, named Pushpachhild, and of her female 
athendant, Kashinath. 

# Seo p. 975 n. 


% sirt, hiri, dhili, kitihi, veddhi, lajjd, ila davi, surf dév!, sarassai dévi, garndhadévi; — The Siridéyt 
honor Mahfvirs, . . jak Bahupattié, rs pean 
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preserved.35 The conversion of twelve princes of the race of Vrishni is here treated of as having 
ensued through the influence of the arhan Aritthanémi, The first history deals with Nisadha, 
son of Baladéva, nephew of king Kanha-Vasudéva in Baravati.°6 In his former birth he was 
converted or turned to the study of the simiia-m-idifi ekkirasa amgiimh by the Siddhattha- 
nimath dyariya. A prophecy in reference to his future birth is added to the above recital, At 
the end the five texts are again called the “uvamgini” or the 5 vargas of one érutaskan- 
dha: nirayivaliisutakkhamdhé samatté, samattani a uvamgini, nirayivalii-uvamgé nam é¢d 
suakkhatadh6 patacha vagga patichasu divasésu uddissamti. 

This last statement in reference to the number of days which are necessary to teach or 
to recite them, is found [425] in exactly the same form in the corresponding angas — see 
p. 280. The three samfydris, contain detailed statements in reference to each. 


The historical value of these legendsis, apart from the traditions contained in up. 8, without 
doubt very slight indeed. The largest portion of their contents is as purely fictitious as was the 
case in ahga 6 fg. (see p. 338). Nevertheless, since they contain information (e. g. in respect to 
the activity of Pisa, which preceded that of Mahivira), we may claim for them a value as 
regards our estimation of the rclations under which we have to consider the life and works of 
Mahfvira. 


We have seen above that the uniformity of the contents, and the homogeneous method 
‘of treating it in all the five texts, make for the conclusion that they originally formed but 
one text. Tradition calls them merely the five parts of one grutaskandha. Their enumera- 
tion as five separate texts was caused by the desire to have the number of the uvamgas correspond 
to that of the ahgas. The fact is that the special limitation of the number of the ahgas to eleven, 
which is found in uv. 8-12, must be regarded as a.strange contradiction of the desire to assimi- 
late the number of the uvamgas to that of the angas. The title vagga belongs also to angas 6 
and 8, as an appendix or supplement to the latter of which two, these five texts may have come 
into existence, The history of the first vagga here (uv. 8-12) is, to a certain extent, an 
elucidatory supplement to the last of the vaggas there, #. e. in anga 8. 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 11,— Francis and his Uncle. 
There was an old woman who had an only son, called Francis... They were in rather 


poor circumstances, and lived on what the old woman earned during the day. Francis had a 
maternal uncle, who was very rich and possessed much land and severdl bullocks and cows. 

One day, when the boy was old enough, his maternal uncle called on his sister, and asked her 
to send the lad to take his cattle to graze, promising to give him something as pay. His sister 
told him that the boy was mischievous, and said he had better ask him himself to agree to the 
proposal. His uncle, therefore, called the boy, and said to him:— “Francis, will you come 
and take my cattle to graze every day? I will give you something in return.” 

“Yes, I will come,” said Francis. “Will you give mea cow as pay, uncle?” 

His uncle promised to give him a cow, and Francis went daily and took his uncle’s cattle 
to graze. Hvery day Francis asked for his cow, but his uncle put him off, saying :-— 

“JT will give you one to-morrow.” 





25 Nisadhé, Mahdnisadhé, Anigahé, Védé, Pagati, Jutti, Dasarohé, Dadharahé, Mahidhand, Sattadhant, Dasa- 
dhant, Sayadhant. 

36 At the head of 10 Dasfra: Samuddavijaya etc., 5 Mahivira: Baladéva ete., 16,000 kings: Uggaséna ete., 3} 
kti of kumfra: Payyunna ete., 60,000 duddaiita (?) : Sambaya ete., 21,000 vira: Virastna ete., 16,000 dévi: Ruppinf, 
etc., and many thousand gani&é: Amamhgasénd etc. The same court is found according to Leumann in anga 6, p. 
$26, 1231, and anga 8, 1. 

1 The original is Farinsia, a familiar local form of Francis. 
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After several days, the uncle, finding Francis importunate, one day said to him : — “There 
are a lot of cows here, you can choose one for yourself. ” 


Upon this Francis chose a cow for himself, and every day fed her with halfof his 
own rations, which made her grow plump and fat. Now bis uncle observed that, while 
his own cattle remained as before, Francis’ cow was growing fat and beat them all in beanty, 
He soon became jealous, and considered how he might deprive the lad. of his cow. 


So one evening he came and said to him: — “ Well, Francis, my boy, P’ll give you a holiday 
to-morrow, and I will look after the cattle myself.” 


But Francis said :— No, uncle, I don’t care for a holiday. I will be at my usual work.” 


His uncle, however, pressed him much, saying: —~ “Francis, you are yet a child, and you 
require some rest, So listen to me and take a holiday. ” 


So Francis was at last persuaded to take a holiday, but he asked his uncle to take care 
of his cow, which, of course, his‘uncle promised to do, 


In the morning the uncle took his cattle for grazing, as also Francis’ cow. While his cattle 
were grazing he drove the cow up a high mountain and from there threw her into the river 
below, and the cow died at once, and the uncle was satisfied, and taking his own cattle he 
came home in the evening. 


The following day, as soon as Francis arose, he went as usual to his daily work, but to his” 
astonishment found his cow missing. He ran to his uncle and asked him where his cow was, 
His uncle said : — ‘ Look in the stalls ; she must be somewhere among the other cattle.” 


Francis went to the stalls and searched among all the cattle, but im vain, and therefore 
suspected foul play. Instead of taking his uncle’s cattle to graze, he left them in the stalls, and 
went all over the forests in quest of his own cow. He searched and searched, and, at Jast, found 
the carcass of his cow in the river. Poor Francis sat down by the poor cow and cried for 


hours and hours, but he made sure that the death of the cow was due to nothing else than his 
uncle’s envy. 


Seeing that crying would not bring his cow back to life, he made up his mind to skin the 
cow, 80 that the skin might some day be of use to him. So heat once set to work, and, 
dragging the carcass to the bank of the river, skinned it and dried it in the sun for several days. 


When the skin was thoroughly dried, he asked his mother one day to bake him three or 


four hand-cakes, but she said: — * There is scarcely flour enough to make one cake ; and how am 
I to bake three or four for you P”’ 


Francis, however, bothered her so often that his mother went and begged some rice-flour, 
and baked four cakes, and gave them to him. Francis tied up the cakes in a kerchief, and, 
taking the cow’s skin, went away, He walked on and on, uncertain where to go, or what to 
do, for a whole day, and when it was dusk he found himself in a large forest, and here he meant 
to pass the night; but being afraid that some wild beast might see and devour him, he climbed 
up @ high tree, not forgetting to take the skin also with him. 


At dead of night it happened that some robbers, who had plundered a rich house, came 


and sat under that very tree, and, having thrown down their booty, began to divide it, and to 
quarrel between themselves, 


Said one: — “TI deserve the greatest share because I shewed you the house,” 
** No, no,’’ said a second; “I entered the house first, while you remained outside, and so the 
biggest share falls to my lot,” 


And so they went on quarrelling, till our hero got so frightened that he let fallthe cow’s 
hide from the tree, which made such a noise, and in its turn so frightened. the robbers, that 


they left everything and took to their heels, thinking some evil spirits had seen them and were 
coming on therm. 
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Our hero, when he saw the robbers had run away, came down, took all the treasure the 
robbers had left, and went home in high spirits. When he reached his hut, he told his 
mother to go to her brother's house, and ask for the loan of his phard ani déndd (basket and 
spade). His mother told him to go himself; but Francis pleaded, saying :— “Go, go, mother, 
and ask for uncle’s basket and spade. 


His mother at last went to her brother’s home, and asked for the loan of his basket and 
spade. .Her brother said to her:— “Sister, why do you want the basket and spade ? What are 
you going to do with them ?” 


She replied: — “‘ Francis wants them. The hoy is so mischievous. I don’t know what he 
wants to do with them.” 


So his mother took the basket and the spade from her brother and broughtthem to Francis. 
Francis took them and measured all the treasure he had got, which made several baskets 
full. But on returning the basket and the spade, he let two rupees stick to the basket for his 
uncle to see, and when he saw the two rupees in the basket, he asked his sister how they came 
there. She told him that Francis had brought a heap of treasure, which he measured it 
with the basket. ‘When the uncle heard this he immediately came to Francisand asked him 
how he got all the treasure, upon which Francis said ; —- “Oh uncle, what shall I tell yout ? 
Shall I say one, or shall I say two?” 


His uncle then said: — “ Go on, my boy, tell me where you got the treasure from.” 


Francis then replied : — ‘‘ Why, uncle, you remember you killed my cow P Iam so thankful 
to you for it, I skinned the cow, dried the hide, and cried it for sale: — 
6 Thid chdmbrath, did dhan ; jhid chémbrats did dhan. 
Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasure.” 


‘‘ There is such a demand for these hides, that for the hide of one cow I got all this treasure. 
O uncle, if I had half the number of cattle that you have, I should get a heap of 
treasure as large as your house,”? 


His uncle was so fired with the desire of amassing treasure, that he went and slaughtered 
all his cattle, believing every word that his nephew hadtold him. In due time the cattle 
were skinned, and the hides having been thoronghly dried, he went from village to village and 
from country to country, crying out: — 

“ Jhia chambram, dia dhan; jhid chdmbramh did dhan. 
Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasure.’ 


But who ever heard of exchanging hides for treasure ? The poor man wandered day and 
night for several weeks, and made himself the langhing-stock of every one. Quite fatigued 
and disheartened, he returned home. His wife asked him what success he had met with, but he 
only said: — ‘‘Ob, you don’t understand these affairs ; mind your own business.” 


He was so enraged at the trick, that he determined to ruin Francis, and with this deter- 
mination one night set fire to the boy’s hut. His poor mother ran about like one mad, 
calling the people to help in putting ont the fire. Francis, on the contrary, brought more 
sticks and other combustibles, and put them on the flames, which helped to burn down the 
hut quickly and surely. 


When the hut was entirely burnt down, Francis collected all the ashes in two bags. He 
then told his mother again to bake him a few cakes, which his mother did with some reluctance, 


saying: — ‘‘I can’t understand, Francis, where you want to go, or what you are trying to 
do?” 


But he bundled the cakes into a kerchief, and, having borrowed a bullock from one of his 
neighbours, put the two bags of ashes onit, and drove it away. This time, too, he was uncertain 
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what to do or where to go for a whole day, and at dusk he was again in a forest where he met 
a great merchant also driving a bullock with two bags on it. Theyaskedeach other who 
they were and where they were going and what they had. The merchant replied first : — “Iam 
a merchant, and the bags you see on the bullock are full of gold mohars, which I have earned 
in my trade.” 


Francis turned this opportunity to his advantage, and said: — “Hxactly like myself. I 
have amassed a large fortune in the shape of gold mohars in the bags which you see on my 
bullock, and I am now returning home after several months’ business.” 


The merchant believed every word he said, and so they agreed to put up together for the 
night, and arranged between them to watch their property by turns. The merchant had to 
watch till midnight, and then go to sleep, after which it was Francis’ turn to watch. Meanwhile 
they removed the bags from the bullocks to give them rest. Having partaken of their meals, 
Francis went to sleep while the merchant kept watch. About midnight the merchant awoke 
Francis and told him it was time for him to keep watch. 


“Certainly,” said Francis; “‘we must, however, put our bags on our respective bullocks, 


for, should any robbers come, what can I do alone? While if we have them ready on the 
bullocks, I can awake you and we can then escape with all haste.’ 


- The merchant thought the proposal reasonable, and so each put his bags on his bullock, and 
then the merchant fell fast asleep, being quite tired with the journey and the night-watch. 


In a little while Francis changed the bags, and drove home in all haste, and when he got 
home again he asked his mother to go to herbrother’s house and borrow his pharé aniddndd. His 
mother at first refused to go, telling him to go himself; but at last she went, and said to her 
brother: — “ Brother, brother, lend me your basket and spade.”? 


“Why do you want the basket and spade ?” asked her brother. 
. “The boy wants them,” replied she. ‘I don’t know what he is trying to do.” 


So Francis* uncle then gave her the basket and the spade, which she took home and gave 
to her son. Francis then measured all the gold mohars, which made several baskets full, and 
in returning the basket and the spade Francis purposely left two mohars in the basket. On 
seeing them his uncle came in all haste and asked Francis where ho got the mohars from. 
Francis thought this a good opportunity for taking his revenge, and calmly said: — “ Why, 
uncle, didn’t you set fire to my hut? I gathered the ashes and sold them for several baskets 
full of gold mohars. Oh, if I only had a house like yours, what a lot of mohars it would 
fetch! You have only to say :— 

¢ Shia bhiiri, did mir; jhid bhirt, did mért. 
Take ashes, give mohars; take ashes, give mohars.” 


“ Hundreds and thousands of people will flock to you bringing their mohars and taking 
your ashes.” 


His uncle was again duped, and went and set fire to his large house, His wife was, of 
course, alarmed at this action, but her husband said: — “Oh, you don’t understand these 
affairs; you mind your own business.” 

The whole house was reduced to ashes, which he colleeted and put into several bags. As 
he had killed all his cattle, he was obliged to borrow bullocks from others for the conveyance of 
the ashes. Having put the bags on the bullocks, he drove them from village to village and 
from town to town, crying at the top of his voice: — 

** Jhid bhitrt, did mért; jhid bhirt, did mart, 
Take ashes, give mohare; take ashes, give mohars.” 


Thue he cried and cried his ashes for days and weeks together, with the result, that he tired 
himself-out and, was hooted by all as a fool; for what folly is greater than to ask for mohare in 
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exchange for ashesP Atlast he went home quite sick and tired. His wife again asked him 


what success he had had, but he only said: — “Oh, you don’t understand these affairs; 
you mind your own business.” 





He now thought of how to punish Francis for his mischief, and hit upon the following 
plan. He called him one day, bound his hands and feet, and tied him in a sack with the 
object of throwing him in the river. As he was going with the sack with Francis in it, he felta 
pain in his stomach. Round about him were alot of cow-herds, so putting the burden down, he 
went to a long distance to relieve his pain. In the meantime Francis pretended to be cry- 
ing, and kept saying : — “Oh, I do not wish to be married! Iam yet young, and the girl 
is so big! What ashame, my uncle wants me married by compulsion.” 


One of the cow-herds, who heard what Francis said, asked him to explain what it all 
meant. So he said: — “Look here, Iam so young, and because I donot wish to be married, 
as the girl is too big forme, my uncle is taking me by force.” 


Upon this the cow-herd said : — “If that be the case let me take your place.” 


« Agreed,” said our hero; and he was immediately let out of the sack, and was rs- 
placed by the cow-herd. Francis, once out of the bag, took the cattle belonging to the 
cow-herd, and drove them home in safety. 


His uncle came after a time, and taking up the sack, marched straight to the mountain, and 
threw the bag headlong from a precipice into the river, highly elated at the thought that he had 
at last got rid of Francis. That day passed and on the following morning he saw Francis 
driving a large herd of cows and buffaloes. He was at his wits’ ends to understand how 
Francis escaped, and how he got such a lot of cattle. He, therefore, said to him: — * Hallo, 
Francis, where did you get all the cattle from ? ” 


Francis replied: — “ Why, from the river into which you threw me. There are 
hundreds of thousands of them there. The only misfortune is that, being young, I could not 
manage more; so I contented myself with these. Oh, if I were as big and strong as you are, 
what a lot more I could have got.” 


The poor uncle for the third time believed what Francis told him, and so he asked him 
to bind his hands and feet and to throw him inthe river. Francis, too glad of the opportn- 
nity offered him to get rid of his uncle, at once set to work. Having bound him well and put 
him in a sack, he carried him away. On the way, Francis now and then dropped his load on the 
ground, upon which his uncle would say: — “Oh, Francis, what are you trying to doP You 
will kill me at this rate. ” 


But Francis would reply : — ‘*No, no, uncle; you see I am so small, and you are so 
heavy ! How can I help it?” 

Thus Francis carried his uncle up the mountain and threw him into the river, where he 
immediately died. When Francis returned home, his aunt came and inquired of him what 
his uncle was doing. Francis replied: —“Unele is selecting good cattle, and will not 
come home for a long time.” : 

For a whole week his aunt came daily and asked Francis why her husband had not returned 
yet, and Francis always gave her the same reply ; but at last he said to her: — “Tiimechd nuuré 
athanm évdché nahin. Tihni vdlé ani pit kdrd, ani bdigrid biagrié phérd. Your husband will 
never come now. Remove your vdlé and pét, and break your bangles.’ 

Francis now had abundance of money, with which he purchased a large house, and plenty 
of landed property, and lived with his old mother happily and in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
wealth. 





2 Vél are ankletsand pét is a necklet of gold which is given by the husband to the wife on their wedding day. 
The breaking of bangles is pre-eminently the sign of widowhood, as also are the removal of the vil’ and p.:, 
which are called the shimg4r of a married woman. 
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NOTHS AND QUERIKS. 


OFFERINGS TO GODLINGS IN BENGAL. 

At R&ntganj and Bardw4n in Bengal I found 
small rude images of horses and elephants, 
used as offerings to Satti Pir by Musalmins and 
to Bhoirob (Bhairava) and Mansa Dévi by Hindus. 


Images of horses are offered in a similar way 


to Pirs at Sidlkét in the Pafij4b in token of vowg 
fulfilled. It would be interesting to note how 
far the custom is spread in India among the more 
civilized peoples. Among the savage Chérés of 
the Mirzapur District such images of horses are 


eammon. R. C. Tempra. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Troe VEDANTA-SIDDHANTAMUKTAVALI OF PRAKASANANDA, 
with English translation and notes, by ARTHUR 
Vents. Benares, 1890. Pp. vi, ii, 186, vi. (Reprint 
from the Pandit.) 


According to the editor, Prakas&nanda, the 
author of this work ‘‘is wedged in between Nri- 
sirnha-Agrama and Appaya-Dikshita,” the former 
of whom converted the latter ‘from Séiva heresy 
to the true SAmkara Védanta,” and the latter 
‘had reached a good old age in 1620 A. D.” 
More precise information regarding this author is 
not available. Consequently his work has pro- 
bably to be assigned to the last quarter of the 
16th century. Prakd&Sdnanda’s Siddhantamuk- 
tavali belongs to a class of works which serve 
as appendages to the second Adhy&ya of Sarh- 
kara’s great Bhdshya. The object of these works 
‘‘ consists in searching through all the so-called 
proofs of duality (dvaiéa) current in the schools 
(more particularly in that of the Nyfya), in 
order to expose them as just so many cases of 
 petitio principii (dimdéraya).” The conclusion 
at-which the author arrives at the end of his 
inquiry is expressed in the following words of the 
Smriti :-— 

AMARA AA Ass STATA | 
sertad ot geet ceft afer 
‘The knowledge of self and Brahman as iden- 
tical, gained through the Véda and attendance on 
a Guru, consumes like fire every evil deed (though) 
done intentionally.” 


Professor Venis has done invaluable service 
to the atudent of the Védénta Philosoply by 
adding an English paraphrase of the whole work, 
in which the perplexing terms of the Sastra are 
rendered by corresponding ones chosen from 
European philosophy. The technicalities of the 
Tarkasaistra make it a somewhat repulsive sub- 
ject to those who have followed the close reason- 
ing of the Huropean school. But editions, like 
the present one, of Hindu philosophical works, 
published by scholars like Mr. Venis, who can 
sympathise with the spirit of Hindu metaphysics, 
go @ great deal towards removing such repul- 
siveness. In the index, which is appended to this 





1 Enwraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 362. 


edition, is given a clear explanation of some of the 
most difficult terms of Hindu Logic. 

Under the superintendence of Professor Venis is 
published the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 
the first number of which is edited by Mahdma- 


. hépadhyaéya Gangddhara Sastri Manavalli and gives 


a fair indication of the scholar-like way in which 
the others will be done. It contains the Sanskrit 
text of the Siddhdntalééa, a work on the Véd4nta 
Philosophy written by Appaya-Dikshita. The 
editor discusses, in the preface, at considerable 
length, the date of the author, and arrives at the 
conclusion that he was born about 1550 A. D. 
He further adds that Appaya-Dikshita was, ac- 
cording to Huropean scholars, the chief Pandit 
at the court of the Vijayanagara king Krishnraraja 
whose other name was Venkatapati and who was 
the son of Narasirhha alias Narasadéva. It is 
clear from the following verse which is found at 
the end of the Kuvalaydnanda, another work of 
the same author, that he was a contemporary of 
king Venkatapati :— 

Sa RAITAATTARUT TH ara: | 

Rreairregetateatraanaa: 

From inscriptions and other trustworthy sources 
we learn that Krishnaraéja, the son of Narasa 
or Nrisimha, was not called Venkatapati, and that 
he reigned from about Saka 1430 to 1451 (= A.D. 
1508 to 1529).2 If the date that is established 
in the preface of the book under review for the 
birth of Appaya-Dikshita is correct, the sovereign 
of whose court he was the chief Pandit, must 
have been Venkata I. of Karnita, whose grants 
range from Saka 1508 to 1535 (= A.D. 1586 to 
1618).2 The editor, being a stranger to Dravi- 
dian names of places, makes Tiruvalakudu of 
Tiruvalahgidu (‘the sacred banyan forest’), 
where same of the descendants of Appaya-Dikshita 
are still supposed to live. Further, he attempts 
to Sanskritize such names as Tafij&avar, Kumbha- 
ghénam and Mayavaram from their Anglo-Indian 
forms. Strange irony of fact that these forms 
should gain permanence even in Sanskrit works 
in preference to the vernacular names ! 

Vv. V. 





2 ante, Vol. XIII. p. 185. 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, Pz. D. 
[Reprinted with alterations and additions from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LX, Part I, No. 2, 1891.} 


HE Bower manuscript was exhibited to the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the two meetings 
in November, 1890 and April, 1891. I callitthe “ Bower MS.” in order that Lieutenant 
Bower, to whose enterprise the learned world owes the preservation of the manuscript, may 
receive the honour due to him. Some account of the locality and circumstances of its finding 
will be found in the Society’s Proceedings for November, 1890; and a preliminary account of 
the manuscript and its contents was published by me in the Proceedings for April, 1891, Since 
then I have spent a long summer vacation in carefully examining the whole manuscript, and, 
with the exception of a few leaves, I have read and transcribed the whole. I have now, more- 
over, the pleasure of announcing that the Governments of India and Bengal, with their usual 
liberality in such matters, have decided to publish a complete edition of the manuscript 
which I am now preparing. 


This paper had been written (in Darjiling, in May), when I received (in July), through the 
kindness of Professor Bihler in Vienna, an advance copy of his notice! of the specimen pages 
of the Bower MS., which were published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It was particularly gratifying to me to find that, reading the manuscript, he in 
Vienna and I in Calcutta, at about the same point of time, we independently arrived at 
essentially the same conclusions, both with regard to the age and the contents of the manuscript. 
Such a coincidence most distinctly makes for the truth of our conclusions, 


The substance of the paper which I now publish on the age of the Bower MS., and which 
I promised in the April Proceedings, was originally intended by me to form a part of the 
introduction to my edition of the manuscript. But seeing the interest which the manuscript 
has already excited in Europe, I publish it now in anticipation, and hope similarly to publish 
portions of the manuscript, with translations, from time to time." 


I may state here briefly the results of my detailed examination of the manuscript. It 
consists of not less than five distinct portions. 


The first portion consists of 81 leaves. It contains the medical work of which I have 
published the commencement in the April Proceedings, and two pages of which are figured in 
the upper parts of the two plates accompanying the November and April Proceedings, I shall 
designate it by the letter A. 


The second portion, to be called B, which immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of proverbial sayings. A specimen of it is figured in 
the lower part (No. IT) of the plate in the April Proceedings. 


The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, contains the story of how a charm against 
snake-bite was given by Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in Jétavana, the garden of 
Anithapinda, A specimen of this portion is figured in the lower part of the plate in the 
November Proceedings. 


The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. It is preserved in a rather unsatisfactory 
condition, and appears to contain a similar collection of proverbial sayings as the second 
portion, B. 


The fifth portion, EB, which also consists of five leaves, contains another medical treatise. 
It appears to be — so far as I can judge at present — the commencement of a larger work. 


1 It is now published m the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V, p. 108. 
2 The first instalment is published in No, III. of the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., for 1891. It is the fifth portion (E) 
of the MS, 
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Besides these five connected portions, there appear to be a few detached leaves, quite 
unconnected with one another and with those larger portions. 


Of the fourth and fifth portions no specimens have been published, but the fifth is written 
in the same style as the first portion. The fourth portion is written in an exceedingly slovenly 
and hurried hand, much resembling that of the third portion, but the writing is far more slovenly. 
It may possibly represent the handwriting of a fourth scribe; though, on the whole, I am 
disposed to believe that there are really only three distinct styles of writing represented in 
the entire manuscript. The first is that of the first and fifth portions (A and H); they are 
so nearly alike, that I believe them to be of the same scribe. The second is that of the 
second portion (B), which is a fine, ornamental writing. It must be ascribed to a distinct 
scribe. The third is that of the third and fourth portions (C and D), which seem to me 
to differ more in the manner than in the character of writing, and may not improbably be due 
to one scribe, though a different person from the scribes of A, E and B. 


I come now to the question of theage of the MS. Here the first points to be settled are the 
locality and class, to which the characters of the MS. belong. Mr, Fleet has clearly shown, in 
his Volume III. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum on the Gupta Inscriptions,’ that, irrespec- 
tive of varieties, there existed, at the time of the Gupta period, two very distinct classes of the 
ancient Nagari alphabet, the North-Indian and the South-Indian (see Fleet, pp. 3,4). The test 
letter for these two great classes is the character for m, which in the Southern alphabets 
retains its old form 4 resembling the figure 8, while in the Northern alphabets that old form 


has been displaced by a square cursive form YU, Tried by this test, it is at once seen that the 


alphabet of our MS. belongs to the Northern class. Throughout the MS. the square form J is 


used exclusively. It is particularly distinct in the portions Cand D; in A, Band E the left-hand 
curved line is drawn somewhat straighter. 


The Northern class of alphabets, however, is again divided into two great sections, which, 
though their areas overlap to a certain extent, may be broadly, and for practical purposes suffi- 
ciently, distinguished as the Hastern and Western sections. The test letter in this case is the 


cerebral sibilant sha. In the North-Eastern alphabet its form is X, while in the North-Western 
alphabet its form is UW .4 Hxamples of the former alphabet we have in the posthumous Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, of about 400 A. D. (Fleet, pp. 1, 6), the Kahfum pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 460 A. D. (Fleet, p. 65), and others in Mr. Fleet’s volume.5 
The same alphabet is shown to perfection in the Nepalese inscriptions, Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
Nos. 1 to 10 and No. 12, published ante, Vol. IX., p. 163; also in the Nepalese inscriptions 
Nos. l and 2, in Mr, Bendall’s Journey in Nepal, pp. 72, 74. To this section also belongs 
a new copperplate of Dharmiditya (Samudra Gupta?), lately found in the Faridpur district in 
Hastern Bengal. On the other hand, the other-Nepalese inscriptions, ante, Vol. IX., Nos. 11, 
13, 14, 15, and in Mr, Bendall’s Journey, Nos. 3 to 6, exhibit the North-Western alphabet. 
The latter alphabet isalso to be seen in all the Nepalese MSS., described in Mr. Bendall’s 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS., including the two oldest, Nos. 1049 and 1702. 


Examples of the North-Western alphabet in Mr. Fleet’s volume are the Bilsad pillar ins- 
cription of Kumara Gupta I., of 415 A. D., the Indér plate of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D., 
and others. Also the Téramina inscription in the Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. I., p. 288, the 


een CL A een treenpepeen gee 


3 All subsequent references to ** Fleet” refer to this work. 
* At the same time the Indian N.-E. alphabet has the form H for the dental sa, the two forms of sha and sa being 


put slightly distinct from one another. The Indian N.-W. alphabet has W for sa, which is also used by the Nepalese 
variety of the N.-H. alphabet. 
6 The following Nos. in Mr. Fleet’s volume belong to the N.-B. class: Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9,11, 12, 18, 15, 82, 64, 65, 
66, = Hg pene the Western form is used in conjuncts, such as ksha, shta. 
@ following Nos. belong to this class : Nos. 4, 10, 18, 16, 19, 20—81, 883—87, 42, 48, 46—ba 57—59, 68, 67, 70— 
72, 74,78, 80. See also the classitficatory lists at the end of this paper. ee ae 
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Kumira Gupta Il. seal in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng, Vol. LVIIL, p. 88, and the Nepalese 
inscriptions above mentioned, 


In both the North-Hastern and North-Western sections there are divisions into varieties, 
some of which Mr. Fleet has noticed. However, for my present purpose, there is no need to 
enter into any consideration of these. But the distinction of the two great sections is very 
marked, and can never be missed when once pointed out. 


There is one point, worthy of notice, with regard to these two great Northern divisions, 
It is this, that in India proper the North-Hastern alphabet gradually came to be entirely dis- 
placed by the North-Western alphabet, in comparatively very early times. This displacement 
must have taken place about the beginning of the sixth century A. D. For about 525 A. D. 
we already find an inscription in Jaunpur (of lévara Varman, Fleet, p. 228) which shows an 
exclusive North-Western character ; and there is not a single inscription known (so far as I am 
aware) after 500 A. D., which shows the distinctive marks of the old North-Eastern alphabet. 
Outside of India proper, that is in Népal, the North-Hastern alphabet maintained its 
ground for about three centuries longer; for the inscription, No. 4, ante, Vol. IX., dated in 
854 A. D,, still shows the use of that alphabet. This survival is accounted for by the fact 
that the North-Western alphabet apparently made its way into Népil about a century and a 
half later than into Eastern India proper. For the “earliest known inscription in that alphabet 
is No. ll, ante, Vol, IX, which must be dated 655 A. D. For the purposes of manuscript 
writing, as distinguished from documentary inscription, the North-Western alphabet probably 
made its way into Népal very much earlier, as shown by Mr. Bendall’s old MS. No, 1049, if (as 
I think it may well be) it is dated in 252 of the Gupta era, that is, in 571 A. D. 


Now the Bower MS. is distinctly written throughout in the North-Western alphabet, 
This is an important point and must be kept in view throughout thefollowing enquiry. Theage 
of our MS. must be judged solely by the facts as disclosed by the circumstances of the North- 
Western alphabet. No conclusion that can be drawn from circumstances connected with the 
South-Indian or the North-Eastern alphabets may be applied to the determination of the age of 
our MS. For it stands to reason, that no scribe, who was habituated to write in the North- 
Western alphabet, would in any writing of his habitually introduce any peculiarity of the South- 
Indian or North-Eastern alphabets, with which he was not familiar. 


Having premised this much, I proceed to the consideration of the points that appear to me 
to afford the means of determining approximately the date of the Bower MS. 


Among the existing varieties of the North-Western alphabet, there is one which has most 
nearly retained its ancient character. Thisis the so-called Sirada alphabet, which is still current 
in KaSmir and the adjacent Sub-Himalayan provinces, such as the Chamba and Kangra valleys. 
The most striking point of difference between the Sirada alphabet and its more ancient parent, 
the original North-Western alphabet, is the sign for the letter ya. The Sarada alphabet uses 
the modern cursive form %, while the original North-Western alphabet employed the more 
ancient tridental form .X7. This is the test letter by which any inscription or manuscript 
written in the Siradé characters may be at once distinguished from any inscription or manuscript 
written in the more ancient North-Western alphabet. The latter I shall, for the sake of con- 
venience, briefly distinguish as the Gupta alphabet. The oldest MS. in the Saradé characters 
of the existence of which we know, is the so-called Horiuzi MS., of which Professor Buhler has 
published an account and illustrative plates, in Volume I. Part IIT. of the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
According to him, ‘it is certain that this MS. cannot date later than the first half of the 
sixth century A. D.” (ibid., p. 64). It employs throughout the modern cursive form of ya. On 
the other hand, the Bower MS., though showing in the writing of parts A and H, in many 
eae ae cele netstat aE me a Pe ee eae ae 


7 “ Sérad&”’ is the name of a small group of alphabets, the varieties of which differ a little according to locality 
(Kagmir, Chambd, etc.,) or period or maternal of writing, etc. ; but the essential unity of the group is well known, and 
it 1s usual to call it Sarada, 
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respects, a very decided resemblance to the Sirada characters , employs in the portions B, C, D 
exclusively, in A, EH almost exclusively, the older tridental form of the letter ya. It follows, 
therefore, that the Bower MS. is not written in the Sarada alphabet, but in the more 
ancient Gupta alphabet, The general similarity of its letters to the Saradé probably shows 
that the locality of its writing was somewhere in the extreme North-West of India, but its use 
of the ancient tridental form of ya shows that its date must be antecedent to the 
elaboration of the Sarada form of the North-Western alphabet. When this event took 
place, 1 shall now attempt to show. 


The old form (though not quite the oldest, which was \|,,) of the letter ya was eX/7 or NX. 
Tt was made by two separate movements of the hand, one for drawing the left-hand perpendi- 
cular, the other for drawing the remaining portion of the letter. The next step was an attempt 
to draw the letter with one movement of the hand. This led to the contrivance of the form 
eX by which the end of the left-hand crook or loop was brought forward to the point of junc- 
tion of the perpendicular and horizontal portions of the letter. It was now possible to draw the 
letter with one stroke of the pen, beginning with the top of the left-hand perpendicular, down- 
wards; then round the loop, from left to right, to the bottom of the perpendicular ; then 
finishing with the right-hand crook or angle, This change was clearly due to the convenience 
of cursive writing. But the tendency of cursive writing to quickness and economy of effort very 
soon led to a farther change, which produced the form A, by severing the point of junction. 
This form, which was the final result of the process, is still essentially the modern cursive form. 
The intermediate form ~X’, as I shall presently show, only existed for a comparatively very 
short time, and is essentially a mere transitional form, 





It is a well-accepted fact that cursive forms first make their appearance in manuscript 
writing, and may be, and generally are, in use in MS. writing some time before they are intro- 
duced in the inscribing of documents on stone, copper or other material. Such documents are 
of a conservative nature; they have a tendency to preserve old forms, after these have long 
disappeared from ordinary MS. writing. The common or exclusive use, in an ordinary MS., 
of a distinctly archaic form is, therefore, a safe means of determining its age. 


The old form of the letter ya was once current in all the alphabets of India. In all of them 
it gradually became displaced by some cursive form. But this displacement did not take 
place in all of them at the same point of time. In the South-Indian alphabet it survived, 
at least jn inscriptions, down to the twelfth century A, D8 The North-Hastern alphabet, 
as I have already remarked, was, in India proper, as early as the beginning of the sixth century, 
superseded by the North-Western alphabet; but in Népal it survived about three centuries 
longer, and there, with it, the old form of ya survived, at least in inscriptions, down to the 
middle of the ninth century A.D. It should be noted, hawever, that the old form of ya, in 
the shape in which it survived in Népal, is samewhat different from the old form in its original 
shape, as it was once current in the North-Indian alphabets. Its original shape is that of a sort 
of trident, of which the left-hand prong makes a curve or even a loop, thus cK’ or gX7. In the 
Nepalese shape, the curve or loop, is replaced by a ringlet which is poised on the top of the 


left-hand prong, thus qjjJ.4 The difference is marked, and the two shapes can be easily 
distinguished from each other. 


The North-Western alphabet was the first to discard the use of the old form of ya. Hrom 
it, as I shall presently show, the old form disappeared, even in inscriptions, as early as the end 
of the sixth century A. D.; and from cursive writing in that alphabet, aceording to the well- 
known rule, above stated, it must have disappeared much earlier, There is an obvious conglu- 
ee 


% In the old Kanarese, where it much resembles the later Nepalese form with the ringlet attached to the left prong. 
See, ¢. g., the Hastern Chalukya inscription of 1184 A. D., ante, Vol. XIV., p. 50, or the K&katiya, inscription 
. ae D., ante, Vol. XI.,p. 9. It has now passed into the various modern cursive forms of the South-Indian 

Pp 


® See, ¢.g., the inscription No, 8, ante, Vol, IX., p. 171, 
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sion, which is suggested by these facts; it is, that the invention, so to speak, of the cursive 
form of ya took place in the North-West of India, somewhere within the area in which 
the North-Western alphabet was current, 


The first document known to us, from which the use of the old form has entirely disappeared 
is the long Bédhgaya inscription of Mahindman of 588 A. D. (Fleet, p.274). It uses exclusively 
the transitional form, with one or two exceptions, in which the modern form itself is used.!° In 
another short Bédhgaya inscription of Mahiniman, of about the same date (Fleet, p. 278), the 
modern form is used exclusively. In fact, after 600 A. D., there is no inscription known, which 
shows any trace of the survivalofthe oldform. Inallofthem the cursive form of ya is fully 
established in exclusive use; thus in the Madhi (Lakkha Mandal) inscription of about 600 A. D. 
(Hpigraphia Indica, Vol, I, p. 10),!! the Madhuban inscription of Harsha, of 631 A.D. (ibid. p. 67), 
the Aphsad and Shahpur inscriptions of Adityaséna, of about 672 A.D (Fleet, pp. 200, 208), the 
Dé6 Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta, of about 725 A.D. (Fleet, p. 213), the Sarnath 
inscription of Prakataditya of somewhere in the seventh century (Fleet, p. 284). To these may 
be added the evidence of those Nepalese inscriptions, which are not written in the North- 
Hastern or proper Nepalese alphabet, but in the North-Western characters; thus the Patan 
inscription of 687 A, D, (see Mr, Bendall’s Journey in Nepal, p. 77), the Jaist (Katmandu) 
inscription of 750 A. D. (déid. p. 79), the inscription of Siva Déva, of 748 A. D.. another of 750 
A, D., and the inscription of Jayadéva, of 758 A. D. (see ante, Vol. IX, pp. 176-78). In all 
these inscriptions the modern cursive form is used exclusively, 


Another piece of evidence, in the same direction, is the Tibetan tradition respecting the 
introduction of the Northern Indian alphabet into Tibet (see Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LVI, pp. 41 ff.). It is sqid that these characters were introduced into Tibet by the sage 
Sambhéta, who brought them from Magadha, where he had resided from A. D. 630-650. These 
characters are known in Tibet as the “‘Wartu” characters of Magadha; their forms, as tradi- 
tionally preserved in Tibet, may be seen in Plate I of the Jaurnal (ibidem) ; and it will be seen 
that among these the letter ya has the cursive form. This shows that at the time of Sam- 
bhéta’s visit to Magadha, in the second quarter of the seventh century A, D., the cursive form 
of ya was in current use in North-India.}2 


I am not aware of the existence of a single dated inscription in WNorth-India, 
written in the North-Western alphabet, which indubitably proves any use, still less 
the exclusive, or almost exclusive, use of the old form of ya, after 600 A. D. It follows 
from this evidence that, since the old form of ya had entirely disappeared from inscriptions, 
from the end of the sixth century (gay from about 580 A. D.), it must have disappeared from 
the cursive writing of ordinary manuscripts long before. Accordingly a manuscript, like the 
Bower MS., in which the old form is still used almost exclusively, must be placed long before 
the end of the sixth century, and much nearer the beginning of it. 


This conclusion is fully supported by the evidence of all the ancient dated (or practically 
dated) MSS. that are, as yet, known to exist. The oldest isthe Horiuzi MS. The date of its 
writing has been shown by Professor Bihler to be somewhere inthe middle of the sixth 
century, that is, between 520)and 577 A.D. (see Anec. Oxon., p.63 f.). It exhibits throughout the 
exclusive use of the cursive form of ya, thus showing that this cursive form was fully 


I Te ee eee 

19 The transitional form is here used in 4 somewhat modified and more ornate shape. 

11 The transitional form occurs twice in this inscription, in yéna, ll. 6 and 11, curiously enough, with the vowel 
é, on which see page 35. 

12 V'be “* Wartu”’ characters exhibit in all test points the characteristics of the North-Western alphabet. This 
shows, what I have already observed (ante, p. 81), that the North-Hastern alphabet, which was once current in 
Magadha, was there in very early times displaced by the North-Western alphabet. It is said, however, that Sambhéta 
only “ partly’? adopted the “* Wartu’’ characters for his Tibetan alphabet (Journal, ibid. p. 41). This explains the 
fact that the “ Wartu’’ or cursive form of ya does not appear in that alphabet. Tor the letter ya that sage appears 
to have drawn on the North-Hastern alphabet, which he must have known from Népil, where (as I have shown) it 
maintained its ground about three centuries longer than in Magadha. 
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established for MS. writing in the middle of the sixth century A. D. The next oldest 
MSS are two, described as Nos. 1049 and 1702 by Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddhist 
MSS. in the Cambridge Library, p. xxxix. One of them is dated Samvat 252, which Mr. 
Bendall takes to be in terms of the Harsha era and to be equal to 857 A. D. For my part, I 
can see no valid objection, on paleographic grounds, to understanding the date in terms of 
the Gupta era, and as equal to 571 A.D. Ido not notice any such material difference between 
the writing of the Horiuzi MS. and the two Cambridge MSS., as to account for & supposed 
interval of three centuries. Anyhow, both Cambridge MSS. exhibit the exclusive use of the 
cursive form of ya. 


The conclusion appears to me inevitable, that any MS. which shows, as the Bower MS. 
does, the exclusive use of the old form, or which shows an uniform absence of the use 
of the cursive form, cannot be possibly placed later than 550 A. D., and in all probabi- 
lity is very much older. The only question is, whether there are any indications in the Bower 
MS. that render it possible to fix its date somewhat more definitely. 


Here the following facts are to be observed. The first appearance of the modern cursive 
form of ya in any inscription is met with in the Bijayagadh inscription of Vishnu Vardhana, of 
371 A. D. (Fleet, p. 252), in sréyéd, line 4 (ifthe plate can be trusted) ; and it is to be noted that 
it is used in junction with the vowel 6. The old form, however, is more usual, as in ndmadhé- 
yéna, |, 8, and abhivriddhayé, 1. 4, in both cases with the vowel 6. The first appearance of the 
transitional cursive form is met with about thirty years later (see below), but there can be no 
doubt that, though in the existing inscriptions, the first appearance of the modern form happens 
to be earlier, that form, as compared with the transitional form of the letter, is of later 
development.8 Probably there was no great interval between the development of the two 
forms. In any case, the invention (so to speak) of the transitional form and, with it, the first 
beginnings of the modern form of ya may, thus far, be placed at about 350 A. D. 


The actual first appearance of the transitional form is found in the Tusim inscription 
(Fleet, p. 269). It occurs in the word yéydchdryya, 1. 3, again with the vowel é, and side by 
side with the old form in upayéjyam.4 This is a very clear instance; but, unfortunately, the 
inscription is not dated, though on paleographic grounds it may be referred to about 400 A. D. 
The first ocenrrence of the transitional form in a dated inscription is in the Indér copper-plate 
of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D. (Fleet, p. 68), in the words abhivriddhayé, 1. 4, and upays- 
jyam, 1, 7,in both cases with the vowels é and 6. Side by side, the old form occurs in 
yogam, 1.9, yd, 1. 11, abhtvriddhayé, 1. 8. Other instances occur in the KArttala} inscription 
of Jayanitha, of 493 A. D. (Fleet, p. 117), in abhturiddhayé, 1.7, and chhréyé, 1. 15, here also 
with the vowels é and 6; and side by side with the old form in yé, 1. 10, lépayét, 1.12, prdyéna, 
1, 16, yd,1.20, Amother instance occurs in the Khéh inscription of Jayandtha, of 496 A. D. 
(Fleet, p. 121), in the word abhivriddhayé, 1. 8, again with the vowel é, and side by side 
with the older form in pratydyépanayam, 1. 11, and prdyéna, 1,17. Avery clear instance 
occurs in the Jaunpur inscription of Iévaravarman, of about 525 A. D. (Fleet, p. 228), in 
anvavdyé, 1, 2, again with the vowel é. So again in the Mandasér inscription of YaSddharman 
of about 5380 A, D. (Fleet, p. 149), in yd, 1. 4, again with the vowel 4, and side by side with 
the old form in pddaydr, 1. 5. Similarly in the Mandasér inscription of Yaésédharman as 
Vishguvardhana, of 533 A. D. (Fleet, p. 150), in yéna, 1. 8, again with the vowel é, and side 
by side with the old form ir bhdrayé, 1. 8,15 yéna, 1, 8, 18, yo, 1.17, 18. Likewise in the Khéh 
inscription of ‘Sarvanatha, of 533 A. D. (Fleet, p. 135), in nydyéna, 1. 18, 1. yé, 16, and pra- 


18 A similar case, with regard to the development of the letter m, 


is noted by Mr. Fleet in his volume on the 

Gupta inscriptions, p. 3, footnote. 

; it brags was also noticed by Mr, Fleet (p. 270, footnote 4). It is the identical form that occurs in the 
ower MS, 


re This is & very good instance for comparison, because in Bhérayé yéna the two forms stand in immediate juxta. 
position. 
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tydydtpannaka, 1. 9, again with the vowels é and é, and side by side with the old form in 
lipayét, 1. 18, grdmaydr, 1.27, yé, 1. 25, yé, 1.27, etc. These are all the instances of the occur- 
rence of the transitional form that I have been able to discover among the 35 inscriptions in 
the North-Western (Gupta) alphabet, published by Mr. Fleet, 


Contemporary with them are the following instances of the use of the modern cursive 
form. In the Majhgawam inscription of Hastin, of 510 A.D. (Fleet, p. 166), it occurs in the 
words chhréyé, 1. 14, 6, 1.16, pdniyéshu, 1. 17, yé, 1. 18, again with the vowels, é and 6, and 
side by side with the old form in the words anvayépabhégyas, 1. 10, yé, 1. 11, ahayéd, 1. 18.18 
The transitional form also occurs in the word abhivriddhayé, |. 7. 


Now as to the conclusions that follow from the above statistics, note, in the first place, the 
extreme rarity of the transitional and modern cursive forms, as well as the peculiar circum- 
stances under which alone they occur. And here mark the following four points :— 


(1) They occur only in a small proportion ofinscriptions. Of course, the only inscrip- 
tions with which we are here concerned are those that ase more or less exclusively the old form. 
Those that already use the transitional or modern cursive forms exclusively are outside the 
question; so are, of course, all those that are not written in some variety or other of the North- 
Western alphabet. Now there are 35 inscriptions of the former description in Mr. Fleet’s 
Volume III. of the Oorpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. To these may be added a few others, such 
as the TéramAna inscription in the Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 238, and the Kumara Gupta seal 
in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVIII. p. 88. Among these there are only ten 
inscriptions, a little more than one-fourth, that exhibit the occasional use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms at all. The rest use exclusively the old form. 


(2) The transitional and modern cursive forms occur, in that one-fourth of inscrip- 
tions, exclusively in connection with the vowels 6 or 6.17 With all other vowels, 7. ¢, in 
every other case, the old form is used. 


(3) Even in connection with the vowels 6 and 6, the transitional and modern 
cursive forms are not obligatory, but optional. In fact, even with those vowels, the old form 
is used more commonly than the transitional and modern cursive forms. On the whole the 
former is used twice as often as the latter. 


(4) Of the two cursive forms, the transitional and the modern, the former is used 
much more frequently than the latter (viz., transitional: modern = 13 : 4). 


In the second place, note that the period during which the sporadic use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms occurs, is a comparatively well defined one. Its termini, so far as 
the evidence of the available inscriptions goes, are from 371 A. D. to 5383 A. D., or in round 
numbers from 370 to 540 A. D., ¢.¢, 170 years. Or, if we omit the very early case of the 
Bijayagadh inscription, of 371 A. D, as perhaps of a doubtful character, the transition period. 
extends from about 400 to 540 A, D., that is, 140 years. Antecedent to this period, we find 
the old form of ya in undisputed possession of the field, and subsequent to it, the cursive form 
of ya is in equally undisputed possession.1* 


Now it appears to me that from these facts there is but one conclusion, to which one is 
irresistibly driven. It is this, that there is here disclosed to us evidence of the actual point in 
time, when the invention, so to speak, of the cursive form of ya was made, or, to speak more 
precisely, the application of it to the non-conjanct ya. For to suit the case of the conjunct or 
under-written ya, the cursive form had been long before invented and exclusively employed. 
But to the non-conjunct ya, it only began to be applied about 400 A.D, At first it was only 


16 In these cases the peculiarity of the form is also noted by Mr. Fleet, p. 106. 
17 Probably it would also be used with the vowels ai and au; though no instance happens to occur in the existing 


inscriptions. | 
18 Tho single exception is the Asirgadh seal, of about 565 A. D.; and here there are probably peculiar reasons 


to account for 1%. 
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applied tentatively and hesitatingly in those cases in which the non-conjunct ya carried the 
vowels foré (or aior au). But the convenience of the cursive form gradually carried everything 
before it, and displaced the old form entirely about 540 A.D. In all probability this process 
commenced, in the case of manuscript writing, earlier than in that of cocumen tary 
inscription, perhaps already about 850 A. D., and terminated proportionately earlier, 
perhaps about 500 A.D. On the other hand, in documentary inscription the process began 
later and ended later. Here the use of the old form may have lingered on to about 600 A.D.; 
but from that date, as already shown from the evidence of existing dated inscriptions, the use 
of the cursive form of ya enjoyed an undisputed possessian of the field. 


Accordingly, for practical purposes, the rule may be laid down, that any inscription in the 
North-Western Indian Alphabet which shows the more or less exclusive use of the old 
form of ya must date from before 600 A, D. 


With regard to manuscripts the same rule must hold good, with this modification, that the 
termini must be put back by about 50 (or jt may be 100) years; that is, a MS. showing the 
exclusive use of the cursive from of ya must date from after 550 or 500 A. D,, while a 
MS. showing the more or less exclusive use of the old form of ya must date from 
before 550 or 500 A. D,, and may date back as far as 350 A, D, 


That this rule, as deduced from the above collected facts, is correct is proved by the 
Horiuzi MS. This MS. uses the cursive form of ya exclusively, and, as shown by Professor 
Bihler, it certainly dates from some time between 520 and 577 A. D. 


This rule further proves that the elaboration of the so-called Sdradd alphabet may be 
placed abont 500 A. D. For it possesses the cursive form of ya. Hence it follows that any 
manuscript and & fortiori any inscription, written in the Sdéradd characters must 
certainly be later than 500 A. D.; though as the Sdéradd characters, with slight modifications, 
are used up to the present day in Kagmir and the adjacent regions, a mere consideration of the 
form of the cursive ya is insufficient tq fix with any approximation the date of such a manu- 
geript or inscription in any particular year after that epoch. 


Now let us see the bearing of the results of the ahove enquiry on the question of the age 
of the Bower MS. It is to be noticed that, 


(1) The old form of ya is used almost exclusively throughout the MS. Indeed, in 
the second, third and fourth portions it is used exclusively, and it is only in the first and fifth 
portions, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form occasionally occurs, 


(2) This cursive (transitional or modern) form is never used, except when carrying 
the vowels 6 or ai or 6 or au. 


(3) Even with those vowels, the use of the cursive (transjtional or modern) form 
is optional ; though on the whole, it is more usual than that of the old form. 


(4) Of the two forms ofthe cursive ya, the transitional and the madern, the former 
is used almost exclusively ; the modera cursive form occurring only in a few isolated cases. 


The following examples are all taken from the two published plates: and I have only to 


remark, that the pages, figured on the twa plates, are very fair specimens of the whole 
manuscript. 


; _The transitional cursive form is to be seen on Plate I, No. I,!9 in yoga l, 1, yéga 1.2 twice 
yOganain 1. 3, trayédasam 1. 5, kalpayét 1. 9, ; again on Plate ITI, upper page, in jtvaniyd 1. 2, 
pays 1. 4, jivantyaisscha 1, 4, lépayét 1. 4, vimisrayét 1. 6, praydjayét 1. 6, avagdhayét 1. 6, 


aa 1. 6, Whayéi 1. 8, praydjayét 1.11, Note that it is always used with the vowels é or ai 
or 


18 Plate Lis in the April Proceedings 1891, and Plate III in the November Proceedings, 1890. 
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There is only one instance of the modern cursive form; it occurs in the akshara yét of 
praydjayét in Plate III, upper page, in line 11. Here we have the transitional and the modern 
cursive forms side by side in one word, the former form being used in the akshara y@, the latter 
in the akshara yé. A similar instructive example of the use, side by side, of the old and the 
transitional forms, we have ¢didem in praydjayét, in line 6, where the old form is seen in the 
akshara yét, while the transitional form occurs in the akshara yé, 


Of the old form there are the following instances. On Plate I, No I, we have it in 
chirnnayét 1. 10, and on Plate ITI, upper page, in upakalpayét 1. 2, * * yét 1. 8, praydjayét 
1. 6, léhayét 1. 8, pdyayét 1.9, Note here again, that all these instances are with the vowel 
é. Of the old form with the vowel 6 there is no instance in the figured pages; but I have 
noticed. a few cases in other parts of the manuscript. Of course, I exclude here, as being beside 
the precise point in question, all instances of the use of the old form in combination with 
any other vowel, only remarking, that it is used uniformly with all other vowels. 


To sum up, the examination of the two specimen pages shows: ad Nos. 1 and 2, that the 
old form is used exclusively, except with the vowels é, at, 6 and au®®; ad No. 8, that out of 23 
instances, in which the letter y is combined with the vowels é or ai or @, the cursive (transitional 
and modern) form is used in 17, while the old form is used in 6; that is, the former is used 
about three times as often as the latter; ad No. 4, that out of 17 instances of the use of the 
transitional and modern cursive forms, the former is used 16 times, while the latter occurs only 
once; %. ¢,-that the transitional form is used almost exclusively. 


Now comparing the case of the Bower MS. with that of the Gupta inscriptions, the result is 
this, that the two cases, while fully agreeing in the main points, differ only in one particular, 
namely, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form is used in the manuscript rather more 
frequently than the old form (viz., cursive: old = 3: 1), while in the inscriptions the old form 
is used rather more frequently than the cursive form (viz, cursive: old = 1: 2). This, how- 
ever, is nothing more than may be expected, if we consider that on the one side we have a case 
of ordinary manuscript writing, on the other one of documentary inscription, and remember that 
(as Professor Buhler says, in Hptgraphta Indica, p. 68) “‘everywhere in India the epigraphic 
alphabets are in many details retrograde and lag behind the literary ones.” 


One thing, however, is clearly brought out by the evidence above set ont, that the writing 
of the Bower MS. must be placed within that period, which, as we have seen, is marked out by 
that evidence as the period of transition from the use of the old rigid form of ya to the nse of 
the (still existing) cursive form; that is, for manuscript writing, within the period from 
about 350 to 500 A. D. 


It is true that in the second, third and fourth portions of the Bower MS., the old form is 
used exclusively. There is no trace whatsoever of either the transitional or the modern cursive 
forms. Judging by this circumstance only, we should have to place the MS. still earlier, 
somewhere before the fifth century A. D. But this would certainly seem to be wrong with 
regard to the second portion, For the fact, that this portion was written after the first, 
‘geems to be clearly proved by the circumstance that it commences on the reverse of a leaf, on 
the obverse of which we have the ending of the first portion. Properly considered, however, 
that circumstance only tends to confirm the conclusion that the main portion (A, B, E) of the 
Bower MS. was written during the transitional period. For it is only natural to suppose that 
during that period, some scribes had already more or less adopted the new fashion of cursive 
writing, while others, more conversative, adhered to the older fashion. On the whole, therefore, 
considering that the portions A and H of the MS. appear to manifest a decided tendency 
to a free use of the transitional form, it will probably be safer to place the date of the main 
portion of the MS. nearer to the end than the beginning of the transition period, that 


20 Of aw there 1s no instance in the figured pages, but I have met with a few in other pages of the manuscript. 
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is to say, in the middle of the fifth century (say, about 450 A. D.). The portions 
C and D, however, may be referred to an earlier part of that period (say 400 A. D.). 


This result will probably be startling to most of my readers. There exists —and I admit, 
hitherto not without reason —a general disposition to discredit any claim to great age 
on the part of any Indian manuscript. I used to incline to the same opinion, and the present 


result was an unexpected one to myself. ButI do not see how the force of the evidence can 
be gainsaid. 


Let us see what the objections are. In the first place it is said, that the material of the 
MS. — birch bark — is of a nature too weak and flimsy to permit us to believe that it 
could endure for yuch a length of time. This argument has been already well answered by 
Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddhists Sanskrit MSS., p. XVII. ff., and by Professor Bihler 
in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, part III, p. 68H. No 2 priori rule will apply ; all depends on 
the circumstances under which a MS. may have been preserved; and the argument, from 
the nature of the material, will not stand for one moment against positive arguments from 
epigraphic history. According to Lieut. Bower’s account, the MS. “had been dug ont of the 
foot of one of the curious old erections just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar.” These 
erections are described as being generally abont 50 or 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage 
loaf; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now crumbling away.” I suppose it 
cannot be doubted that these erections are Buddhist stipas. Such stipas often contain a 
chamber enclosing relics and other objects; these chambers are generally near the level of the 
ground or “‘at the foot’’ (as it is said) of the erection, and they are often dug into by persons 
who search for hidden treasures. In this way the MS. was probably dug ont, perhaps not long 
before it was made over to Lieut. Bower. In such a practically air-tight chamber there is no 
reason why a birch bark M8. should not endure for any length of time. 


Another objection is that the characters used in a MS. are no guide to its age. It is said 
that ‘“ characters of the Gupta type have been used in very late times, and indeed are in uso to 
the present day all along the region from which the Bower MS. comes.” The characters which 
are here meant are those used in the KaSmir, Chambi and Kangra valleys. They are those 
which are commonly known by the name “Sarada characters.” These, as already remarked, 
are a variety of the North-Western alphabet, and are that variety which has, more than any 
other, preserved the shapes of its ancient parent, the North-Western Gupta alphabet. Now 
it is not quite correct to say, that the Saradé alphabet has not changed ; it is quite possible to 
distinguish the modern form of the Sirad& from its more ancient form. But what is really 
important is this, that the Saradé alphabet, so far as we have any dated evidence, never 
possessed, at any period of its existence, the old (Gupta) form of the consonant ya. It 
always possessed exclusively the modern cursive form of that letter. I maintain, that 
there exists not a single dated MS. or inscription, written in any variety of the Sfrada alphabet, 
which does not show the exclusive use of the cursive form. This being so, it follows that any 
conclusions, drawn from facts connected with the Sirada alphabet, have no application to a MS. 
which shows the almost exclusive use of the old (Gupta) form of ya, and which, therefore, 
is not written in the SArada characters. Now, what conclusions can be drawn from the facts 
connected with the Sirada alphabet? Its exclusive use of the cursive ya shows that its elabora- 
tion is to be dated on this side of 500 A.D. But as it has but little changed the shape of its 
letters since the date of its inception, it follows, that any undated MS. or inscription written 
in the ‘Strada alphabet must be placed after 500 A. D., but may be placed almost at any 
time after that epoch. That is really all that can be intended by the principle that the ‘Sarada 
charactersare no guide asto age. More the principle will not bear, and it clearly is not applicable 
to a MS. which is not written in the Sirad4é characters, but in a form of alphabet more archaic 
and very possibly the parent of the Sarad&. With the proviso, now explained, I fully agree with 
Professor Kielhorn’s remark, made with reference to a Chambé Grant (ante, Vol. XVIL., p. 7) 
that “it would be impossible to determine the age, even approximately, from its characters,” 
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these characters being, as Professor Kielhorn explains, the well-known Sirada. J udging from 
these characters, all that one could say would be that the grant may date from any time after 
500 A. D., which, of course, would be a futile proposition. 


The main argument for the age of the Bower MS. is the preservation in it of the old form 
of ya. No objection can be raised on the ground that the old form was preserved much longer 
in the South-Indian and the North-Eastern Indian (Nepalese) alphabets, As these alphabets _ 
differ from the North-Western Indian, which is used in our MS., any conclusions, drawn from 
the circumstances of those alphabets, have no applicability to our MS. It stands to reason 
that no scribe, used to his own North-Western Indian alphabet, would, in writing a MS., think 
of introducing the old form of a letter, which did not exist any more in his own alphabet, from 
another alphabet, unfamiliar to him, in which it did still exist. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Since writing most of the above remarks I have, as already stated, read and transcribed 


nearly the whole of the manuscript. I have carefully noted every occurrence of the 
akshara yé, y6, yai, and yau. 


In the portions B,C, D, I have found the cursive form (either transitional or 
modern) used not once. The aksharas yai and yau never occur; the akshara yé occurs 19 
times (B 4, C 18, D 2), always with the old form of ya. The akshara yd occurs 9 times 
(B 7, D 2), again always with the old form. 


In the portions A and E, the case stands thus: there are altogether 333 cases of the occur- 
rence of those aksharas, viz., 202 of yé, 125 of yd, 4 of yat and 2 of yau. In every case of yai 
and yau the transitional form oY is used. With yé and yé the transitional form is used 227 
times, and the modern form Wi, 16 times. The transitional form occurs 117 times with yé, 110 
times with yé, 4 times with yat, and twice with yau. The modern form occurs 12 times with 
yé, and 4 times with yé. Altogether the cursive form occurs 249 times. The old form occurs 
73 times with yé and 11 times with yé. The following table exhibits this : — 














Aksharas : | | | | Totals. 
O)5 Spree err rer rrr erry ye 73 yo il yat 0 yau 0 84, 
Transitional ....cc.csceccesconroeses ee », 110 » 4 » 2 233 249 
MOd6P iii cectvsntecesniecaa deesenes », 12 » 4 ae » 0 16 
Total ye 202 | yo 125 | yar 4 yau 2 333 














Now with regard to point No. 8 (see p. 35), there being 249 cursive forms to 84 old ones 
among a total of 333 cases, the proportion of cursive to old forms is as 3to 1. With regard to 
the point No. 4, there being 233 transitional to 16 modern forms among a total of 249 cases, the 
proportion of transitional to modern forms is as (about) 15 to 1. In both cases, it will be seen, 
the evidence of the entire manuscript most accurately bears out the evidence of the 
specimen pages (see p. 87) and thus confirms my conclusions based on the latter. I may add 
with regard to the points Nos. 1 and 2, that in the portions A and 4, the cursive (transitional or 
modern) form never occurs in any other akshara but those four: yé, yd, yat, yau. With the 
aksharas ya, yd, yt, yf, yu, yt, in every case, without any exception, the old form CJ, is used. 
The occurrence of these six aksharas, especially of ya and yd is very frequent, and this fact all 
the more accentuates the striking circumstance that the cursive form is only employed with the 
vowels é, é, at, and au. There must have been some reason for this peculiarity, — perhaps one 
of mere convenience of writing, though I cannot suggest any satisfactory one. I should note, 
that the vowels é, 6, ai, and au are drawn, both with the old and the cursive forms, in every 
possible variety : entirely side-marked, marked half on side and half on top, and entirely top- 
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marked. The cause of the peculiarity, therefore, cannot well have had any connection with the 
form of the vowels, 


I would suggest that similar statistical enquiries should be made with reference to some 
other leading letters; e. g., ™, sh, the sub-scribed y, the super-scribed 7; also with regard to 
the numeral symbols. I have little donbt but that from such statistics may result some further 
. useful land-marks for the determination of dates of writing. I hope to pursue the enquiry 
myself, so far as leisure from official duties will permit me. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the publication of the foregoing paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
I have drawn up a sketch map of the distribution, and classifactory lists, of the inscrip- 
tions on which my conclusions are based. As they may be found useful, I add them here. 


I classify (following herein Mr. Fleet) the early Indian alphabets into the South-Indian and 
the North-Indian, distinguished by their forms of the letter m. Inscriptions which show the 
form 4 are South-Indian ; those which have zy are North-Indian. 


The North-Indian alphabet J divide into the North-Eastern and North-Western varieties 
distinguished by their forms of the letter sh (cerebral sibilant). Inseriptions which show the 
form (bi-partite square) WY are North-Western, while those which have the form (looped 
square) Hf are North-Hastern, 


In the North-Western alphabet I distinguish the earlier Gupta and the later Post-Gupta 
varieties, which are distinguished by their forms of the letter y. Inscriptions which show the 


form oJ] are written in the Gupta, those which have ww] are written in the Post-Gupta 
alphabet. 


In India proper the North-Western alphabet displaced the North-Eastern about the end of 
the fifth century. The year 500 A.D. may be taken as a convenient epoch of this occurrence. 


Not long afterwards the Post-Gupta began to displace the Gupta variety of the North- 
Western alphabet in India proper. The year 600 A.D, may be taken as a convenient epoch of 


the final displacement of the Gupta variety. Any inscription showing the old Gupta form 
of y may be placed before that date. 


In the following lists the inscriptions are arranged in chronological order. Where the 
exact date is not known, an average date has been assigned, 7. e., some year within the reign of 
the king named in the inscription. For these reigns I have used my synchronistic table, 
published in the Journal, As. Soc., Bengal, Vol, LVIIL. The average dates may be easily recog- 
nised by their having no equivalents in the column of Indian dates. In a few cases, viz,, Nos, 5 
16, 19, 20, 21 in List I, No. 11 in List II., and Nos. 11, 12 in Lis¢ TIL, there is nothing at 
present, available to fix their dates, except the test-letters themselves. These ineeriptions 
therefore, do not help to support my argument, and I have only included them in the lists for 
the sake of completeness, and moreover distinguished them by italic type. At the same time, 


out them amply sustain my argument, they add some weight to the latter 
post Jactuin. 


With regard to Nos. 10, 11, 12 in List I 
No. 10 (Késam inscription) no instance of th 
But it should be noted, that in the North 


II. (marked by asterisks) I should explain, that in 
e letter sk oceurs. So far, therefore, the test fails. 


-Eastern alphabet, the dental and the cerebral sibilan 
° s - . ts 
are formed very nearly alike, with a looped square; see, &. g., No 13 (Kahfium inscription). 


This looped or ringleted form of the dental s occurs frequently in the Késam inscription 
Accordingly, I have classified it with the North-Rastern list. For the same reason, I Wen a 
cluded in that list the two Nos. 11 and 12; for though these inscriptions exhibit one or two 
eases ‘of the cerebral sh, these are, in the first place, not very distinct, and in the second place 
they all occur in ligatures. The latter are not trustworthy tests, for the N. orth-Hastern rae of 
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sh is not always used in them. Thus in the thoroughly North-Eastern inscription of Kahiuth 
(No. 13), we have the North-Western form of sh in the ligature ksh of kshitiva (line 3), while 
the North-Hastern form is used in the ligatures rsh and shth of varshé and jyéshtha respectively 
(line 4). I may add, that in the new Fartdpur inscription, in which both the dental and cere- 


bral sibilants are of very frequent occurrence, they can only be distinguished with great 
difficulty. 


Similar remarks apply to No, 4 of List I, No instance of the letter sh is preserved in it, 
but the characteristic form of the dental s helps to assign it to the North-Western variety. 


In the first List E have indicated, by means of a cross (+), those inscriptions which shew 


instances of the transitional or modern cursive forms of ya; these are Nog, 3, 5, 10, 14, 15, 28, 
28, 33, 34, 35, 


List I. — Inscriptions in the Gupta variety of the North-Western Alphabet. 








= Publication. Name of Inscription. Name of King, ete. Sazhv. AD. 

I | Fleet’s = No. 58 ....00.| Bijayagadh ...0.cc00] Vaudh@yas rsccccscsssscesssssseerersee] one | 370 

2 ” NO: BT scesvoves Pabladpur ..sssecsoeee DISA S secant dcavviuke niewtaeenaeneete|! See 70 

2 No. 59 ssscseces tBijayagadh .......| Vishnu Vardhana .....ccssseerese| 428 | 871 

4) 4 No. 4 covseorss] Mathur .csessrreoeere]| Chandra Gupta II (395-414) wer] o | 400 
3 ” No. 67 .. a] FL usd cscccccsecsecse| ttt tte . | 400 

6 ” No. 10 ssocceeee| Bilsad ssssrossoccoesscee| Kumara Gupta LT ssecccsrossrsssrereee| 96 | 415 

7 - No. 61 co] Udayagiri ......c000| (Kumara Gupta I) cscsrsscesessreee] LOG | 425 
8; No. 68 scossceee] Mathurd vcecccccecsreee] (Skanda Gupta) cccsssscccsccosveee| 185 | 454 
9 ‘5 No. 183 .sccsoeee| Bhitart ...sccsssessceveee| Skanda Gupta (455-468) ceccoorvee | see | 460 
10 ” No. 16 ..eseens FINGGY ...scoccccsecsecee| SKamda Gupta sssccoceccsscccccccesese| 146 | 465 
ll | » No. 21 ssecceee| KAGb.ccccssevereccecssece| ELOSUHM socsccssasssscescescsecsccnsesveerses| 156 | 475 
12 a NO: 22) ssccssiens Oe Sswunceuewaecdacesss|’ «700%, -cisasdvicssvanaceotastaneuiceievens| (200 | Sea 
18 .9 No. 19 w.eccoces| Wran wesssescesereeseeee| BUdhagupta «+s Giesileuaststes sscresese| 165 | 484, 
lh | ss NO. 26 cssscenee FKArhtalal ....escccee| Sayanhtha, ccccceccssssecsscereecseees| 174 | 498 
15 9 NO. 27 secssence PICHON: siecseweacenceians do. peesdenasdasceusiVesbavestvene], CC. 406 
16 D No. 80 «| Nirmand vevscoerevvecee| Gamudra Sona ssecce evocevcccsessesee| ose | 500 
17 bi No. 86 sscccoce. Bran ....secccsssececoosee| TOraména (494-510)? ssssssees plage oe =| 500 
18 7 No. 24 scescseee Bhumari ssscessceccecee| SALVANALAS cecsceceeees sesessecsessserees| 189 | $08 
19 i No. 48 cccccacee Bar dDar wecccccceseecee| ANGNEA VATMAN«. ccersscccssccsererees| oe | SLO 
20 » No. 49 cccccoese Nagarjunt seosccscecee do. dsMeaeiibesteseeoesesact, cece. 1020 
21 ” N06: 50 scciscese do. sbeateeuaee do. soguewecderiauvsiees oo | 510 
22 ‘3 No. 20 wre FUCAN sis Sassen sscisseeas'sec| CHOPAYA IG seoses sedssesdeccsecsssesavsesea] 202 1 $10 
23 9 No. 23 scocsenee +Majhgaw4m sesseue TRASTIN dcaccscecccaseavisdeekeuwsccssiecsacy (205-1510 
"24 | Epigr. Ind. I, p. 288...... BUUG ivissssssciossersesee| LOPBMIADD, .censiusostevtésecceoosecsanees! “400 12020 
25 | Fleet’s No. 28 wwe ree] KDOhsssssccscsceececeee] SAPVANAEDA ..sccecceccrcevessccsscceseces! 193 | 512 
26 Pr) No. 80 creccess. GOs: .xtsachtnseestees do. savusselanvadiaeeiseeviewmaies LOC OIG 
27 ” No. 29 aroscceee| GO. 060 vee cee ene tsenes do. Bee ene cee tes seccccetescccecens| soe 516 
28 9 No. 51 wcocecsee| FUAUNPUL.cscessssceeee| L8VALA Varman (520-540) oreccscceres we | 595 
29 ‘is M0. 2B ccoseenes KhOh.....cscoscccescvevee| GarakshObha .secccccsccessecsssscseeeee| 209 | 598 
30 99 No. 87 sss ccoeee GWwAliyAr .....0 ssecee cee Mihirakula (515-54:0)..0ce0cccccesee see oe =| 590 
$1 | Journ. A.S.B.,LVIIL, 88.; Bhitart (seal) .........| Kuméra Gupta IL. ..ccoscsssersesene] see | 590 
32 Fleet’s No. BB) eee ceecee Mandasér eee sep epee Yasédharman TITTTTIISTTETE Ree eon 530 
83 s NO SA wscsbsccc| FO. «wen eenena vec do. deviasaseeaeeriesoriscaiciedl: aie ([s000 
B34 as No. BL ssscovess PEDO .s.scocesssceeesee] Sarvandtha ...ccsscecseccsssrscrsecseees| 214 | 533 
35 9 No. 35 ssoseseee] f Mamdasdr...ccscoocee] VasOMharMan wsserscccssrserccesssseee| 589 | 533 
36 4 NOs 10: sion Mathuriiscccscsscssesl -- “Svacseeve 280 | 549 
87 | 3 No. 47 ...-.-| Astrgadh (seal) ......| Sarva Varman (565-570) so.sseeoee] a | 565 





21 See Journal, A. 8. Beng., Vol. LVIII, p. 98. 
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None of the above inscriptions goes beyond the year 600 A. D.; hardly beyond the middle 
of the sixth century. The year 600 may, therefore, be taken as the extreme final limit of the 
use of the Gupta alphabet. 


Lis II. — Inscriptions in the Post-Gupta variety of the North-Western alphabet. 


rence 








Se Publication. Name of Inscription. Name of King, ete. Sarhv. |A.D. 
Oe 

a 

1 | Fleet’s No. 71 .sssscse Bodh gay& secsccovcee| MabAmGMan crerssessccesccccreesevevee| 269 | 588 

P} FP ING: 72 ‘sascccaee GG; . ssteacwecvei Ges do. sdeuseuiuesbeitewedsesseies|) cues 066 

s| ,, No. 76 sersovess d6s SiGe «ss aasensest ae | 590 

4 | Hpigr. Ind., I, p. 10 ...0. WMadhAccisiccacceeseste|:'  .  <'wadeeslees ~. | 600 

5 | Pleet’s No. 52 ..ccccees Sénpat (seal) ......0- Harsha Vardhana (606-648) ...... ww» | 610 

6 | Bpigr. Ind., I, p. 67 «..... Madhuban. ce.sccer eee GOs § ~  wapiene 25 | 631 

” | Bhagwanlal’s No. 11...... Katmandu wrcssaceoooe| SISHMU Gupta .cccce recccccceceecascoweee ssa 1 000 

@ | Pleet’s No. 42 ccsssovae] Aphsadies sccscssseerees| Adityaséma (640-675) scesesesseeee] see | 660 

9 s No. 43 cessseve Shab Pur coosse cee ove ves do. covccsassccccent 66! 679 

10 | Bendall’s No. 8 ssscasce | Patan srrccccceces cores: (Udayadéva) wrecrcrsscscsesssseescesee! 82 | 687 

11 | Fleet's No. 79 corse SGrndth  ...sccorvere eee Prakatdditya essesccssccecsscccseceeef ose | 690 

12 < No. 46 cccese ove Dédbaranrk ....0000 Jivita Gupta TL....cccsesccscscsessescee| see | 295 

13 | Bhagwanlal’s No. 18...... Katmandu cccccsccosce| SUVA Va IT. wccsrccsscccssccveceseeeee] 143 | 748 

14 ‘i No. 14 cesoee do. seivsdaivcnsns| (UMVRAACVE: LL) accxsssescesrereererasesl “145-| 750 

15 | Bendall’s No. 4 secssess GOs.  eikedsweiacs sccksuws 151 | 756 

16 | Bhagwanlal’s No. 15...... do. secdaiesdees  WOVORCVE: Ll. giccccsscestbicssbecvecanas |) “1501 758 

AAG sss sscicssscccviesecstncs| LLOTUUZE MS. ccce cscccs seirsavers 530 





eeees eesee nan 571 
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None of the above inscriptions goes back much beyond the year 600 A. D.; the earliest is of 
588 A.D. The year 550, may, therefore, be taken as the extreme initial limit of the Post- 
Gupta alphabet. The latest tseription of the Gupta variety is of about 565 A.D. This 
shows that m the middle of the sizth eentury the Gupta and Post-Gupta alphabets were used 
simultaneously, the Post-Gupta coming into fashion, the Gupta going out of fashion. The 
process of displacement of the Gupta alphabet was going on through the sixth century. 
Although, therefore, an inscription, showing the Gupta variety, may not be placed after 600 


A, D., one showing the Post-Gupta variety need not necessarily be placed after that date, but 
it may not be placed before 550 A. D. 


To these remarks there is a double proviso. Firstly, they only apply to inscriptions; for 
manuscript writing the two limits should be placed probably about 100 years earlier. This is 
shown by the Horiuzi MS. which is written in a Post-Gupta variety and dates from about 530 
A.D. Secondly, they only apply to India proper, not to Népal, 


With regard to India proper, the following list shows that the North-Eastern alphabet 
ceases to occur towards the end of the fifth century ; the latest inscription is of 467 A. D. (No. 15). 
At the same time, List I. shows the occurrence of the North-Western alphabet within the North- 
Hastern area in the early part of the sixth century; the earliest is the J aunpur inscription of 
about 525 A. D. (No. 28).22 The year 500 A. D., therefore , may be taken as the epoch of the 
displacement of the North-Hastern alphabet in India proper. It was the Gupta variety of the 
North-Western alphabet that displaced it. Soon afterwards, however, about the middle of the 
sixth century (cf. No. 28 of List I. with Nos. 1, 2, 3 of List II.) the Gupta variety itself was 
displaced by the Post-Gupta variety. This shows -that there never was a Post- Gupta variety 


SU ace cpg ab gee Ak le LR a Mae a ee 
_ ™ The Bhitart inscription of about 460 A. D. (No, 9, List I.) would be a still earlier inst cals 
preserved to be aafely used. ; rier instance, but it is too badly 
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of the North-Hastern alphabet; and as a matter of fact, no inscription has ever been 
discovered in India proper exhibiting both the North-Eastern form of sh 3 and the Post-Gupta 
form of y J. 





List Ill. — Inscriptions in the North-Eastern alphabet (only Gupta variety). 











coe Publication. Naine of Inscription. Name of King, ete. | Sarhy. |A.D. 
1 re Faridpur .secccccsseeces| Dharmaditiya .....cscccsccecscseseeeses| ces | 890 
2 | Fleet’s No. 1 .......| Allahabad ....... -.| Chandra Gupta II (395-414) ..... . | 400 
3 ‘ NO. 7 cevecoeee| Gadhwh csccoceeseeecs do. ses gg | 407 
4 is No. 6 ccecsceee Udayagiri ....s.ccees. do.  —__ dev ees . | 420 
5 is No. 32 ..ccccene Mihrali ...ccccsscsenes do. $= = ——— eee eas .. | 420 
6 is INO: -/0 assesses GadhwA ..csccsccsesees Kumara Gupta I (414-454) ws sccees 98 | 417 
7 is NOs Oe etiveteds | SOC DWE. Sissccccaseases do. eee we | ALT 
8 ‘5 No 64 ccsceceee Gadhw& ..... ‘idiueiene do.  —s_—sr—=(Ci(‘(é(‘“‘+(NM we wen we we | 420 
9 No. LL ccsccsere Mankuwar owe dO: -Werssssee 129 | 448 
10 i IN G2: Gd. scsassces WECOSAIN, .ecscsccccoesececs Bhima Varmanr .ccccsccccesseccees 139 | 458 
11 3 NO. 68 ccccccessFDEOICYR veaccrcerscseeel was tee wee | 460 
12 i No. 75 ceccccces(MSArNAG an ccccccereceee] twee we | 460 
18 No. 15 coocoveee Kahéurh .......000-.] Skanda Gupta (455—468) ... cee 141 | 460 
14 is ING 12: csvesases| BIDAR” sccsescsncscevenss G0,  i##§§ swidrcateitester w-- | 460 
15 ‘5 No. 66 wccccoee.| Gadhw cescerscscseves do. secesecsveveree| 148 | 467 
16 | Bendall’s No. 1 csccccce.| Bhétg&orcesecccecee| SUVACEVA I cesccscsssscnsesererssccceces 316 | 685 
17 | Bhagwanlal’s No. 5 ......, Katmandu ..ecereeee do. Sevscescosccccesasccecaststess! aes | OOO 
18 | Bendall’s No. 2  sececeecs| Patan cco sescssccsscese) AMMSUTIVATMATE .....0ccccccrescecrsseeveee| S4 | 639 
19 | Bhagwanlal’s No. 6 ...| Katmandu ........00 do. sasaseebaeedanter sseceeeee| 34 | 639 
20 5 Now 7 ses do. seneuoeesess do. ssiadedesbediciderevuesacsal "Oe: | O44 
21 sg No. 8 ... GOs wwederceadeat do. eabadéusvay ceetsousweseses | 44 | 649 
22 % No. 9 .. do. errr rere Jishnu Gupta ...cccsoresccecsscsecsoene| 48 | 653 
23 ‘ No. 10 ... do. sehuceavetes do. sveiesccecsuecssecacuan|: “as |pQ0e 
24, “i No. 1... GOs. ‘acetsecapest MANACEVA.scccccesesee cossesreeseensess | OOO | 708 
25 " No. 12 ... do. sivabsenae,| SAVAGOVS LL-ccsseccssaevaustacsestseeaeet] 110 | 720 
96 es No. 2% ov do. wecccccescoe| MANRAEVE coe soseses cnccccsvacceccesee| 419 | 732 
97 , No. 8 «. do. | Vasamtaséna, sscrcccccssscsossevesereees| 405 | 754 
98 “ No. 4 w. GOs wasdess shane sided 585 | 854 





With regard to Népal, List ITI. shows that the North-Hastern alphabet survived down to the 
middle of the ninth century ; the latest inscription is dated 854 A. D. At the same time it 
also shows that the North-Western alphabet in the Post-Gupta variety was introduced in the 
middle of the seventh century. Its first appearance is in the Jishngu Gupta inscription of 
about 655 A. D. (No. 7 in List II.), This is an instructive instance. Of Jishnu Gupta we have 
three inscriptions, viz., Bhagwanlal’s Nos. 9,10 and 11. Of these Nos. 9 and 10 (see Nos. 22, 23 
in List III.) are exclusively in the North-Eastern characters; moreover, No. 9 is dated in 653 
A.D. This fixes very approximately the date of No.11. But this No. 11, exhibits the curious 
fact of a mixture of North-Western Post-Gupta and North-Hastern forms. In line 2 
(kshébhayitvd) andl. 16 (parshadi) we have the North-Western form of sh; moreover, through- 
out the inscription we find the Post-Gupta form of y. But in line 9 (jishnu) there is used the 
North-Eastern form of sh. It seems to me, that we have here an indication of the exact time 
when the North-Western Post-Gupta alphabet was first introduced into Népal, lé must have 
been during the reign of Jishnu Gupta; in the middle of the seventh century. This alphabet 
did not, however, at once entirely supersede the older North-Hastern variety. The latter 
continued to exist by the side of the newer N.-W. Post-Gupta variety, for about two centuries 
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longer, being used by the Lichchhavi family in their inscriptions, while the Thakuri family 
adopted the newer variety. 


The sketch-map of the distribution of the two Northern varieties throws some f urther 
light on the subject. Jt will be observed that, with two exceptions, all the inscriptions in the 
North-Eastern alphabet lie from Késam or Allahabad east-ward. Those in the North-Western 
variety lie to the West and South-West of the N orth-Eastern area, Thisis the case up to about 
the year 500 A. D. After this date (as will be seen by the dates noted with the place-names) 
the North-Western inscriptions spread over the whole of the North-Eastern area. The only 
exception is the Pahladpur inscription, with its very early date of about 370 A. D. (No, 2 in 
List I). 


Another noteworthy point is, that the North-Eastern inscriptions are nearly all crowded 
together, just south of Népal, and in (what I may call) the home-provinces of the Gupta empire. 
Add to this, that, in India proper at least, they are confined entirely to the period of the height 
of the Gupta rule, %.¢, to the reigns of Chandra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta. The earliest is the Allahabad inscription under Chandra Gupta II, about 400 A. D., the 
latest is the Gadhwi inscription, under Skanda Gupta, in 467 A. D. (see List IIT). Their 
period is Just about a hundred years, from the end of the 4th to the end of the Sth century. 
The Pahladpur inscription certainly falls before that period; for ié shows the very ancient 
Indo-scythic angular formof m. Theexact epoch when this angular form of m was superseded 
by the square form %f is not yet known; and it is very desirable that this point should be 
statistically worked out, But the Bijayagadh inscriptions of the year 371 A. D. shows the 
same angular m, and the gold coins of Chandra Guptal and Samudra Gupta already show 
the first beginnings of the use of the square form of m. The Pahladpur inscription may, 
therefore, safely be placed about 370 A. D. or earlier, that is, in the reign of Chandra Gupta I. 
It seems clear from this fact, that the North-Hastern alphabet has some peculiar connection 
with the imperial Gupta family. If we remember that this alphabet was also current in Népal 
and that the Guptas entertained intimate relations with the ruling Lichchhavi family of 
Népiil, it becomes probable that the North-Hastern alphabet was introduced into India proper 
under the Lichchhavi influence. Chandra Gupta I married a Lichchhavi princess and founded 
the Gupta empire. Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT gave it its widest extension, and 
they left their landmarks in the Faridpur inscription in the east, and the Mihrauli and Udaigiri 
inscriptions in the West and South-West (Nos. 1, 4, 5, in list III), As the Lichchhavis them- 
selves originally came from North-Eastern India (Pataliputra = Patna), their alphabet possibly 
may, after all, claim an indigenous Indian origin. 


I see that Professor Biihler suggests, that the dates of Dr. Bhagwanlal’s Nos. 1—3 are not 
to be interpreted (as done by Mr. Fleet and myself) as Gupta, but as Vikrama dates (seo Vienna 
Oriental Journal, Vol. V. p. 219), If this suggestion should prove correct, some of the details in 
the foregoing observations will require re-adjustment; but the main points of my argument are 
not affected by this question, Nor, so far as I can see, does it affect Prof. Bihler’s own view 
regarding the origin of the Gupta era. That view does seem to me probably true. We must 
await Prof. Bihler’s promised full statement of his objections to Mr. Fleet's interpretion of the 
dates. In the meantime the probabilities seem to me greatly in favour of the latter. It seems 


difficult to understand how the Malava era -~ for that is really the Vikrama era — should have 
got into Népal at so early @ period. 


With regard to the Faridpur inscription, referred to several times in the foregoing 
remarks, I may give the following preliminary information. It was found, not long ago, in the 
Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal. It is written in the early Gupta characters of the North- 
Eastern class. It shows throughout the old form WN of y, the transitional JJ and modern 
Al forma never occur. It furthers shows throughout the North-Hastern form of sh, which 
very difficult to distingnish from the dentals. The inscription refers itself to the saya of 
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a king Dharmaditya, but is not dated. It records the gift of a piece of land to a Brahman 
Sémasvamin of the Lauhitya géira and the Viajasinéya sdkhd, by a person called Vasu- 


déva Svimin, apparently for the erection of a dharmaédld. The inscription commences as 
follows : — 


Svasty = asyam = prithivydm = aprattrathé = Nriga-Naghusha - Yaydty - Ambarisha - sama- 
dhrita - Mahdrdjadhirdja - Sri - Dharmmddttya - bhatidraka - réjyé tad - anumédan - dlabdh - 
dspadé (nadhydna ?) Kdsikdyda mahdpratthér - dparika - Ndgadévasy = dddhydsana-kalé. 


This commencement strikingly resembles that in the well-known Gupta inscriptions. The 
term apratiratha, moreover, is one peculiar to Samudra Gupta (see Fleet, p. 14, footnote 4); 
and there are other indications, pointing to him as being referred to here as the DharmAéditya. 
All the great Gupta rulers, Chandragupta IT., Kumara Gupta I, Skanda Gupta, have honorific 
titles formed with dditya (Vikramaditya, Mahéndraditya, Kramaditya, respectively). In all 
probability, Samudra Gupta, who was the first great ruler of the family, also had such a title ; 
and I would suggest, that Dharmaditya was his title. Soldered on to the plate is a seal, show- 
ing in the upper portion the standing figure of Lakshmi, entwined by lotus stalks and flowers, 
and on each side a very small elephant besprinkling her with water. Thescene shews a very 
close resemblance to one represented on a tympanum in the Ananta cave, and figured in Fergusson 
and Burgess’s Cave Temples of India, plate I, fig. 1. Similar, though not quite so closely 
resembling, is the representation on the back of the uppermost beam of the sonthern gateway 
of the Sanchi sédpa, figured in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, plate VIII; also that on 
the Raypur copper-plate seal, figured in Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, plate XXVIJ. In the lower 
compartment, almost effaced, there seems to be the legend Sri-Mahdrdjddhirdja-Dharmméd- 
dityasya. This, no doubt, is not the usual seal of the Guptas; but there is nothing to show, 
when the more usual Garuda seal was adopted. However, the question of the ascription of the 
plate may better be reserved till I shall be in a position to publish the whole inscription. 
Unfortunately the plate has suffered in some places so much from corrosion and inexperienced 
cleaning that I have not yet succeeded in fully reading it. 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO, FR. D’PHNHA. 
No. 12. — The Fortune-tetler’s Daughter, 


Once upon a time there was a woman whose vocation was to tell the fortunes of people. 
She was one day invited by the pdiél of her village to tell the fortune of his new-born child. 
The pdtél had also invited the prince of that village! to witness the ceremony. 


Late in the evening the fortune-teller went to the palél's house, but as she was entering the 
house she was stopped by the prince, who told herto see him on her way home. She pro- 
mised to do so and entered the house, the prince remaining outside as a sentry to prevent any 
stranger entering the house during the fortune-telling. The fortune-teller, having per- 
formed many ceremonies and read out of many books, told the puétél what would be the fate of 
his child. 


After she had finished her business and received her dues, and was going away, she was 
again stopped by the prince who asked her what was in the fortune of the pdfel’s child. 

The fortune-teller replied : — “ Whet the child’s fortune is I have told the pdtél; why do 
you want to know ?” 

But the prince alternately begged and threatened, and said he would not let her go till she 
had told him the child’s fortune. So at last she told him what it was. The prince next 


se cn tr a A SC a 
1 (This is interesting as shewing what ideas the words “king, printe, queen, princess,” &c., convey to the 
minds of the “‘ folk.’ The prose rendering of “king” ghonld no doubt be “local mapnate.’’ — Ep. ] 
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asked her totell him his own fate. She was at first reluctant to do so, but after much 
pressure, she said :— 


“Your fate, O prinee, is this, To whatever age you may attain; whenever you may die, 
— now or a hundred years hence, — it is written in your luck, that your head will be 
pounded by a strange queen! This, O prince, is in store for you !”’ 


When the prince heard this, he thought to himself : —“ Surely not! I will not wait to be 
killed by a strange queen, or have my head pounded.” 


Thus thinking, he drew his sword and cut off his own head, which flew off and fell intoa 
jangal close by ! 


Now it happened that the king of a neighbouring country passed that way on the follow- 
ing morning, and seeing the head of the prince, took it up, carefully wrapped it in a hand- 
kerchief, and, carrying 1t home, putitina drawer. Every day, before he left the house and as 
soon as he came home, the king used to open the drawer and look at it, The key of this 
drawer he kept in hisown pocket, while the rest of the keys were in the custody of the 
queen, who was never told a word about the head. The fact of giving her all the keys but one 
aroused the curiosity of the queen. So one day she slyly took the key from the king’s pocket, 
and when he was gone, she opened the drawer, and there saw the head. The face being 
beardless, it looked like that ofa woman. She suspected, therefore, that the head must be 
that of a concubine of the king; and thought that the concubine having died, and the king 
being very much attached to her, he must have brought home her head and kept it in memoriam, 
that he might at least have the satisfaction of looking at her head! This naturally aroused a 
spirit of jealousy in her breast; so she took the head, and putting itin a mortar, pounded 


it into fine powder with a rice-pounder. Thus was fulfilled what was told by the fortune- 
teller to the prince ! 


When the fortune-teller got home it was later than she expected, for she had had to tell 
the fortunes of two persons. Her daughter asked her why she was so late, and she replied 
she was late because she had had to find out and tell the fortunes of two persons, the pdiél’s 
child and the prince. The girl then asked her mother to tell her her own fate, and after 
much entreaty and pressure, the old woman said: — ‘‘In your fortune, daughter, it is written 


that you will marry a Maig,? by whom you will have a son, and later on you will marry your 
own son. So it is written in your fortune !”’ 


“Surely not,” thought the daughter to herself. “I marry a Mafg! That will never do. 


I would rather go toa desert and lead a solitary life than remain here and eventually 
marry a Miig!” 


So saying, she left the house then and there, and went into a desert, where she lived on 
what leaves and fruit she could get, She lived in this state for some time, when one day she 
saw a person coming towards her on horse-back, The cavalier asked her who she was, and what 
she was doing there. She told him that she was a person living in retirement. He, too, said 
he was also living in retirement, and asked her if she would accompany him and live 
with him. Not knowing who the speaker was, and thinking he was a great personage, the 
fortune-teller’s daughter willingly agreed to go-with him. Now this man’s cues was 
several days’ journey from there, and on the way she ate and drank with him. When the 
renched his house, the fortune-teller’s daughter found in it the flesh of dead eattle and 
date-palm brooms, which are the sure signs of a Ming. She cursed herself for agreeing to 
accompany the man ; bat she was reminded of what her mother had told her, and which “nad 
proved true, despite her living in retirement! She left the Maneg’s house Grvedia al and again 
took to the desert, but this time to another one. She, however, became eae aa au 
time brought forth a son. She took the child, tore a piece of her own séé, and: wrapping 


s oe i ; : 
A, Mang is a low caste person ; he is considered even lower than a Mahar. 38 Huphemism for sexual intercourse,- 
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the child up in it, threw it in a bush, and went to a strange country, where she took 
employment in the king’s house as a washer-worian. The child was picked up by the 
king of another country, who had happened to pass through the forest, and taken home and 
well cared for. As the king had no children of his own, he adopted this child as a son, and it 
was everywhere known as the prince of that country. One day this prince (for so we must 
call him), when he had grown up, happened, in company of a friend, to pass through the 
country where his mother was, and saw her at the tank washing clothes. He was so ena- 
moured of her beauty that he asked her whence she eame. She told him that she was a 
servant to the king of that country. He then went home and said to his foster-father : — 


‘‘ Father, there is a young woman atthe palace of a certain king, and unless you get me 
married to her, I will never rest satisfied, and starve myself to death,” 


The king, who loved him exceedingly, did not like to refuse his request, and at once wrote 
to the other king and made arrangements for the marriage. Both parties made preparations 
on a grand scale to celebrate the occasion with befitting pomp, and in due time, on an appointed 
day, the son was married to his mother unawares. The wedding over, the bride was taken 
to the bridegroom’s house. In the evening when they retired to bed, the bride chanced to see a 
rag hanging on the bedstead. On close examination she found it to be the very same rag, 
which she had torn from her sd7?, and in which she had wrapped her child before throwing it in 
the bush. She at once concluded that she had married her own son! But, there being no 
help for it, she lived with him happily as his wife! She was, however, convinced of the 
truth of what her mother had told her; and had learnt that no one can ever escape from 
the fate that is written on the forehead.‘ 


= oe eee - = 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATHS FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


patau Tavuré Krittikaéyam |; i.e., in the Saka year 
AND MSS. 


548, on the first day of Vaisdkha, the moon being 


1.— Mr. Fleet’s examinations of Hindi dates 
have led to the conclusion’ that ‘even in South- 
ern India, or at least in some parts of it, the 
amdnta southern arrangement of the lunar fort- 
nights was not coupled with the Saka years until 
a comparatively late period,” in fact, not before 
A. D. 804. Compared with this, it may be in- 
teresting to learn from some dates in M. A. 
Barth’s Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge, 
that, in Cambodia, the ama&nta scheme was 
used in connection with the Saka era at least 
as early as AD. 626. 


On p.41 of M. Barth’s volume is a date of a 
stone inseription from Vat Chakret, the chief 
items of which are?— 

Pindibhité éak-Abdé vasu-jaladhi-garai= 
vvasaré Madhav-Adau...... . kumudavana- 


in (the sigh) Taurus (and) in (the nakehaira) 
Krittikaé. 


This date does not furnish sufficient particulars 
for exact identification, but the fact that the . 
moonis stated to have beeh in the nakshatra 
Krittiké (No 3) proves all the same that the first 
of Vaiéikha spoken of was the first of the bright 
half, and the month therefore the amdnia Vaisi- 
kha. For had it been the first of the dark half, 
or, in other words, the first of the péirnimdnta 
Vaigéakha, which follows immediately upon the 
full-moon day of Chaitra, the moon would have 
been in Chitra (No. 14) or SvAti (No. 15). And the 
possible equivalents of Vaisakha-éudi I, 7. e., the 
first of the amdnia Vaisikha, actually are :— 


for Saka 548 current, the 13th April, A. D. 625, 
when the first tithi of the bright half ended 16 h. 





« (This story is interesting for three reasons. It introduces us toa novel and very quaint version of our old 


friend Blue Beard. It gives us an insight into a queer state of morality, in which it is a more dreadful thing for 
a woman to marry into a caste beneath her than to marry herown son. Itis to be observed that the herome calmly 
endures the latter evil, but cannot bear the former. And the moral of the tale apparently is that 1t is no sin to 
follow your fate, whatever it may be. This is a tale among Christians, be it observed. — ED. } 

1 See Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 79, note 2; and ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 141 and 142. 

2 I quote the words, as corrected by the Editor. 
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18 m., and the moon was in Krittika up to about 
23h. after mean sunrise; and — 


for Saka 548 expired, the 8rd April, A D. 626, 
when the first tithi of the bright half ended 4 h. 
45 m., and the moon entered Krittika aboat 6h. 
34m. after mean sunrise. 


In a short inscription from Vat Prey Vier, on 
p. 74 of the same volume, we find an even more 
interesting date, of which if will be sufficient to 
quote the words — 


Yaté kalé Sakfnfyn nava-tanu-vishayair = 
Mmadhavé shédas-é4hé Jivas-chapé=ja-stryy6é 
, oe ee ee ew ee) 6 Maitram=indur ; 
1. @., When the Saka year 589 had expired, on the 
sixteenth day of Vaiédkha, Jupiter being in (the 
sign) Chapa (or Dhanuh), the sun in Mésha, 
and the moon in (the nakshatra) Anuradha. 


Here again the Vaisikha of the date was clearly 
the amdnia Vaisikha, and the 16th day, spoken 
of, was Vaigikha-badi 1, and the true equivalent 
of the date undoybtedly is the 15th April, A.D. 
667, as may be seen from the following data. The 
new-moon which introduced the bright half of 
Vais&kha of Saka 589 expired was 9 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 30th March, A.D. 667. Oounted 
from that day, the 16th day was the 15th April, 
A.D. 667, when the firs} titi of the dark half 
(of the amdnéa Vaisdkha) ended 4h. 28 m., and 
when the moon was in Anuradh& up to about 
22 h.20 m. after mean sunrise. On the same 
15th April the sun was in the sign Mésha, which 
it had entered on the 20th March; and Jupiter, 
ag required, was in Dhanuh, having entered that 
sign, by the Sgryasiddhanta ryle without bfja, on 
the 20th January, A.D. 667, and remaining in it 
fill the 16th January, A.D. 668. 


The statement that Jupiter was in (the 9th 
sign) Dhanuh in this case is really equivalent to 
saying that the current Jovian year was Kri- 
dhana, the (12 + 12 + 9=) 88rd year, counted 
from Vijaya as the first; and the special interest 
of this date lies in this that, while the scheme 
of its lunar month is the amanta, so-called 
southern scheme, the system followed in 
regard to the Jovian year is the northern 
mean-Sign system. 


On p. 68 of M. Barth’s volume the 10th day of 
Vaisakha of the same Saka year 589 is mentioned 
with, amongst others, the remark thatthe moon 


had reached the middle of the sign Sinha. This - 


date would correspond to the 9th April, A. D. 


Sa ee 
% From the copy which I owe to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Kern I see that the inscription was originally 
edited by him in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Yolkenkunde von Nederlandsch-Indé, 4e volgr. Dl. X. 


667, when the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 
about 17 h. 26 m, after mean sunrise, and when, 
at sunrise, the moon was in the eleventh degree 
of Siznha. 


2.— On p. 54 of thelate Dr. Burnell’s Hlements 
of South-Indian Paleography we find the remark 
that the Javanese Saka era begins in A. D. 74: 
and this remark has ante, Vol. X. p. 214, note 7, 
been quoted by another distinguished scholar, 
apparently in support of the statement that “in 
angient times the initial dates from which the 
different Indian eras were counted were subject 
to fluctuations of several years.” Whatever may 
be the practice of quite modern times, 1t is certain 
that down to nearly the end of the 14th 
century A.D. the Saka reckoning in Java did 
not differ from the customary Indian reckon-+ 
ing. This may be seen fram the following 
Javanese Saka dates, which all work out properly 
with the ordinary epoch A. D. 77-78. 


Professor Kern has published? a Sanskrit in- 
scription from Java of the Saka year 654, the 
date of which he reads thus : — 

Sakéndré=tigaté 
(nki)krité vatsaré 


var=éndau dhavala-trayédagi-tithau Bha.- 
drottaré Karttiké1; ie. in the Sake year 654, 
expired, on Monday, the 13th lunar day of the 
bright half of Kérttika, the moon being in (the 
nakshatra) Uttarabhadrapada. — The corres- 
ponding day, for Saka 654 expired, and with the 
ordinary epoch of the Saka era, is Monday the 
6th October, A. D. 732, when the 18th tithi of 
the bright half ended 18 h. 17 m., and the moon 
was in Uttarabhadrapada up to about 15 h. 
6 m. after mean sunrise, ) 


$rut-indriya-rasair = angt. 


And in a paper* of Professor Kern’s over eene 
Oudjavaangche Oorkonde van Saka 782° there 
are two other Jayanese dates, one of which ig — 


Sakavarshatita 782, Karttikamasa 
dasi guklapaksha, . . — Vri-vara, . 
nakshatra,.. . Vyatipatayéga, : 
Taithilakarana; i.e, Saka 782, Brihaspati-vara 
or Thursday, the 13th lunar day of the bright 
half of K4rttika, the nakshatra Asvini : 
Vyatipata, and the kerana Taitila : 
other — 


tithi trayé- 
- Asvini 


the ydga 
and the 


Sakavarshatita 1295, Asuli i 
: 9 Jimasa, tithi g 
krishnepakeha, . . . Su-vara 


Saka 1295, Sukra-vira 5 te Gy 
: ; or Friday, th 
day of the dark half of Aévina SS ™™™ 


* In Verslagen en Meded 
Wetenschappen, Letterkun 
1881, pp. 94 and 109. 


eelingen der Kon. Akad. van 
de, 2 R.,10 D., Amsterdam 
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Here the proper equivalents, with the ordinary 
epoch of the Saka era, are: — for the first date, 
and Saka 782 expired, Thursday, the 81st 
October, A. D. 860, when the 18th t#éthi of the 
bright half and the karana Taitila ended 10h. 
29 m., and when the nakshatra was Asvini up to 
11h. 10m.,and the yéga Vyatipata up to 5h. 
16 m. after mean sunrise; and for the second 
date, and the amdnta Aévina of Saka 1295 expired, 
Friday, the 14th October, A. D. 1878, when the 
18th tithi of the dark half ended 20 h. 49 m. after 
mean sunrise. 


3. — Ante, Vol. XVITI. p. 162, and Vol. XTX. 
pp. 129 and 426, Mr. Fleet has treated of some 
Saka dates which, instead of quoting a lunar 
month, give us the sign of the zodiac in which 
the sun happened to be on the day intended by 
the date. An early Vikrama date, which is very 
similar to Mr. Fleet’s Saka date in Vol. XIX. 
p- 129, occurs in line 32 of the Shékhavati (or 
Harsha) stone inscription of the reign of the 
Chéihaména Vigraharaja, first published in the 
Journal Beng. As. Soc., Vol. IV. pp. 370-384. 
According to the rubbings and impressions sup- 
plied to me by Mr. Fleet and Dr Burgess, the 
date, which is given incorrectly in the published 
version, runs really thus: — 


Jaté=vdi(bdé)nirn sahasré triguna-nava-yuté 
Simha-réasau gaté=rkké 
gukl& y=dasit—tri[ti*|[ya] Subha-Kara-sahita 
Soma-varéna tasyim |; 

4. ¢., When 1027 years were completed, and when 
the sun was in the sign Simha, on the third 
bright lunar day which was attended by (the 
nakshatra) Kara (or Hasta) and (the ydga) 
Bubha, on a Monday.—In northern Y. 1027 ex- 
pired the sun eutered the sign Sinha 9 h. 49°38 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th July, A. D. 970, 
which was the 6th of the dark half of the pér- 
nimdnta Bhédrapada. The third of the following 
bright half of the same Bhidrapada was Monday, 
the 8th August, A. D. 970, when the third tithe 
of the bright half ended 4h. 15 m., and when 
the nakshatra was Hasta up to12h. 29m. and 
the yéga Subha up to 18h. 26 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


Dates of this kind are common enough in 
Bengali MSS.5 And some of these dates again 
are peculiar in specifying the degree in which 
the sun happened to be on the day of the date. 
Thus, according to the late Dr. Réjéndralal 
Mitra’s Notices, Vol. VI. p. 288, a MS. of the 
Samnskdra-paddhati-rahasya, which is written in 
Bengali characters, is dated — 


Séké vin-Achala-tithi-mité bhaskaré Karkata- 
sthé 


vimsaty-aznsé Vidhusuta-diné éukla-pakshé 
cha shashthyam |; 
1. é., in Saka 1575, when the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, in the 20th degree, on Wednes- 
day, the sixth lunar day of the bright half. — In 
Saka 1575 expired the Karkata-sathkranti took 
place 16 h. 5*2 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th 
June, A. D. 1653; and the sun entered the 20th 
degree of the sign some time on Wednesday, 
the 20th July, A.D. 1658. This Wednesday 
was the 6th of the bright half of Srdvana, for 
the 6th tithi of the bright half ended on it, about 
15 h. 18 m, after mean sunrise. 


These are clearly luni-solar dates. But in some 
Bengali MSS we also find purely solar dates. 
Thus, according to Professor Hggeling’s Cata- 
logue, p. 211, a MS. of the Sdrasvati Prakriyd is 
dated — 


S4ké sapta-dvi-sapt-aika-samkhyé Mésham-=ité 
ravau | 

Tritiyé=hni Ravér=varé lipy4 pfrtim=agid= 
iyam || Sak=abd4h 1797 II; 


4. é., in Saka 1727, when the sun had entered the 
sign Mésha, on the third day, a Sunday — 
The Mésha-sauwnkranti at the end of Saka 1727 
current took place 1h. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, the llth April, A. D. 1805; and the 
day of the date is clearly Sunday, the 14th 
April, A. D. 1805, which by the lunar calendar 
was the first of the dark half of the amdnta 
Chaitra. 


And according to the same Catalogue, p. 35, a 
Bengali MS. of Surésvaracharya’s Brihaddranya- 
ka-bhdshy avdrttiku is dated— 
navanavaty-adhika-chaturdasa-Sata-mita- Sakabdé 
Chaitrasya dvadas-4insé Su(su)kravaré; 


4. é., in the Saka year 1499, in the 12th degree 
of Chaitra, on Friday.—By the result of my 
calculations the year of this date is the current 
solar year Saka 1499. In that year, the solar 
month Qhaitra commenced 17h. 25°6 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 25th February, 
A.D.1577, and the sun was in the 12th degree 
from some time on Friday, the 8th March, 
A.D. 1577, which was the 4th of the dark 
half of the pérnimdnta Ohaitra of Saka 1499, 
current. 


4.—Dates are sometimes recorded in days 
of the Kaliyuga. A very interesting date of 
this description is contained in the following 


5 Compare e.g. Dr. RAéjéndralal Mitra’s Notices, Vol. II. p. $10; Vol. IIL. p. 171; ete. 
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verses of Shadgurugishya’s Véddrthadipikd,® in 
which the author tells us that he completed his 
work, when the number of days of the Kaliyuga 
was 1 565 182 :-— 
Kha-gé-ty4-nmé-shu-mi-y=6ti7 Kaly-ahar- 
ganané sati| 
Sarvinukramant-vrittir=jata V édarthadipikalt 
Lakshéni pafichadaga vai pafichashashti- 
sabasrakam | 
Sa-dvAtrimnéach-chhatarh ch=éti dina-vaky- 
drtha tritah {1 
Expressed in the days of the Julian period, the 
epoch of the Kaliyuga is— 
588 465°75 days; 
+ 1565 182 days; 
sum 2153 597°75 days of the Julian period 


ex the 24th March, A D. 1184, 18 h after mean 
sunrise. 





Accordingly, the day actually given us by 
Shadeurugishya would correspond to the 24th 
March, A.D. 1184. But since this is the day of 
the Mésha-samkrdnti§ at the end of the solar 
year Kaliyuga 4285 = Saka 1106 current, it 
appears highly probable that, what Shadguru- 
Sishya meant to intimate, is merely, that he 
finished his work in Kaliyuga 4285 = Saka 1106 
expired, and that he has simply copied the number 
of days, given by him, from the calendar. 


That the day put down in the date was the 
day of the Mésha-sankrénti, Shadgurugishya 
indeed has plainly suggested himself. For there 
can be no doubt whatever that the true reading 
of the first half of the first of the above verses 
is— 


Khagé=ntyan=Mésham=4p=éti® kaly-ahar- 
ganané sati, — 7. e., ‘when the number of days 
of the Kaliyaga was the number denoted by 
khagé=ntydn=Mésham=dpa “the sun passed from 
the last sign on to the sign Mésha;” (kh=2, g=8, 
y=1, m=5, sh=6, m=5, and p=1). 


5.—In the Verival inscription of the reign of 
the Vaghéla Arjunadéva, the Mahammads 
Samvat or Hijra year 662 is put down along 
with the Vikrama, Valabhi, and Simha years to 
which the day of the date belonged. And in 
MSS. I have sometimes found Hijra years quoted 
by the side of the corresponding Saka years. 
The Hijra year, described as the Yavana year, 





6 See Professor Macdonell’s Edition, p. 168; Indteche 
Studien, Vol. VIII. p. 160; and Professor Aufrecht’s 
Oaferd Catalogue, p. 878. 

7 Such is the reading of the published texts, but it 
yields no gense, I shall show presently what I consider 
to he the right reading. ~ 


is quoted alone in the following date of a MS- 
of a commentary on the Stiryasiddhdnta, writ- 
ten in Maithili characters (apparently) in 
Oudh :?°— 


Turaga-nava-himdnmgu-kshm-dnkité Yavané= 
bdé 
charama - Suchi - chaturthyém krishna- 
pakshé=hni Jaivé |; 
i.¢.,in the Yavana or Hijra year 1197, on the 
fourth lunar day of the dark half of the second 
summer-month (Ashddha), on Thursday. — Ag 
the Hijra year 1197 commenced on the 7th 
December, A. D, 1782, the date should fall in 
A, D. 1783 or Saka 1705 expired. And for Saka 
1705 expired the 4th of the dark half of the amdnta 
Ashadha corresponds to Thursday, the 17th 
July, A. D. 1788, when the fourth #ithi of the 
dark half ended 21h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 


6. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p, 6, I have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced 
in A.D.1119, and Ihave shown that, assuming my 
epoch to be correct, the difference between a year 
of that era and the corresponding expired Saka 
year must always be 1010, or 104], or 1042. In 
support of my views, I would now draw attention 
to two dates in the late Dr. Rajéndralil Mitra’s 
Notices, which I had formerly overlooked. 


According to Vol. VII p. 169, a MS. of Bhava- 
datta’s commentary on the Sisupdlavadha 1s 
dated La-sam 5121 Sak&bdéh 15521. Here 
the difference between the two years ts 1040; and, 
in accordance with what I have previously stated, 
the Lakshmanaséna year must have been the 
current year 512, and the date written in one of 
the months from Karttika to Phalyuna. 


According to Vol. V. p. 84, a MS. of Madhu- 
sidana’s Kantakéddhdra which is written in 
Maithili characters, contains the lines — 


chakré Ramakantyasé Svanipatéh éitaémsu- 
nand-aimbudhiv= 
anké Phalguna-saptami-Ravidiné Gangé- 
Gangs-drchakah,— 
which, give us for calculation the (Lakshmanaséna) 
year 491, and the seventh lunar day (of either the 
bright or the dark half) of Phalguna, joined with 
a Sunday. Here, the month being PhAlguna, the 
date should fall either in Saka (491 + 1040 =} 
1581 expired, or in Saka (491 + 1041 =) 1532 
expired; but calculations for Saka 1531 yield no 








§ It took place 8 h. 58:6 m. after mean sunrise. 

® Three of Professor Macdonell’s MSS. actually read 
mAsham (not méshum), and they have the sign of anu- 
svdra above the akshara preceding tyd. 

© Dr. Rajéndralal Mitra’s Notices, Vol. V. p. 149. 
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satisfactory result. In Saka 1532 expired, the 
seventh tithi of the bright half of Philguna ended 
about 18h after mean sunrise of Saturday, the 
9th February, A.D. 1611, which also does not 
suit the requirements of the case. On the other 
hand, in the dark half of the amdnta Phalguna 
of Saka 1532 expired — 


the 6th tttht ended 1 h. 38 m. before mean sunrise 
of Saturday, 23 February, A.D. 1611; 


the 7th tithe ended 0 h. 17 m. before mean sunrise 
of Sunday, 24 February, A. D. 1611; and 


the 8th éiiht ended 1 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, 25 February, A.D. 1611. 


It is true that by this result no fithit would 
have ended on the Sunday, and that the Sunday 
would have been put down in the calendar, like the 
Monday, asthe 8th. But the tithis have here been 
calculated according to Ujjain time, and consider- 
ing that the date undoubtedly was written far to 
the east of Ujjain, the seventh tithi would for the 
writer of the date really have ended some time 
after sunrise of the Sunday ;** and Sunday, the 
24th February A.D. 1611, therefore is the 
proper equivalent of the date, — deduced from the 
epoch of the Lakshmanaséna era A.D. 1118-19. 


7. — A date of the Ashadh4adi Vikrama year 
1574, which does not admit of verification, is given 
in Professor Macdonell’s edition of Katydyana’s 
Sarvdnukramant, preface, p. xui, And another 
Ashaidhadi date, according to Professor Hggel- 
ino’s Catalogue, p. 409, occurs in a MS, of part 
of Hémadri’s Ohaturvarga-chintdmani, written in 
Western India, and is worded thus :— 


Sarnvat 15 Ash&adhadi 81 varshé 5 Srévana- 
sudi pamchami aparam shashthi Budhé. 


As might have been expected, the date falls in 
the northern Vikrama year 1581, expired, and the 
corresponding date, for that year, 1s Wednesday, 
the 6th July, A. D. 1524, whenthe fifth tithi of 
the bright half ended 1 h. 25 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


In addition to quoting the 5th tithi which ended 
on the Wednesday, and from which the Wednes- 
duy received its number 5, this date also quotes the 
following sixth tiihi, and it is in this respect 
similar’? to No. 49 of my Vikrama dates, ante, 
Vol. XIX. p. 33; but what makes this Ashadhadi 
date more interesting, is the fact that the 6th 
titht also ended on the Wednesday, 1 h. 1/7 m. 





11] now &nd that by Prof. Jacobi’s Special Tables 
for the Stryasiddh4nta with bia, published in Hpv- 
graphia Indica, Pt. VII., the seventh hihi, even at 
Ujjain, ended 8 ghdtikas after mean sunrise of this 
Sunday. 

12 Another date of this description occurs in a MS. 





before sunrise of the Thursday, and was therefore, 
in fact, a kshaya-tithi. 


8. — In dates like the preceding the ordinals 
panchamt, shashihi, etc., clearly denote the time 
occupied by the tiéhi itself, not the civilday on 
which the tithi ended; and those dates thus help 
to explain other dates in which the writers un- 
doubtedly have quoted actually current tithis, 
with the week days on which they com- 
meneced. 


According to my Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 
1880-81, p. 22, a palm-leaf MS. of Amarasiha’s 
Ndémalingdnuésdsana is dated: — 


Srimad-Ramachandradéva -vijayarajyé 
Kumkuna-vishayé gata-Kali 4398 
Hémalarhbba-sarhvatsaré Jyéshtha-vadi 
ashtamyay4m Vrihaspati-diné | 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Hémalamba corresponds to Kaliyuga 4398 ex- 
pired, and the 8th éithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Jyéshtha of that year commenced on 
Thursday, the 18th June, A.D. 1297, 1h. 
37 m. after mean sunrise, and ended at mean 
sunrise of the following day. Here the Thursday, 
quoted in the date, was civilly badi 7, and the 8th 
tithi was either a kshaya-tithi or ended after true 
sunrise of the Friday. And the meaning of the 
date clearly is, that the writing was finished on 
the Thursday, during the 8th tithi. 


In Professor Bhéndaérkar’s Report for 1888-84, 
p 357, the date of the composition of Mahéévara’s 
commentary on Purushéttama’s Vishnubhakti- 
kalpalatd is given thus : — 
Srimad-bhivalayAnurarhjana-lasat-k trtéy = 
nripad=Vikramaj= 
jaté=Sch(év)-arhbudhi-raga-bhimi -ganité= 
bdé Margasirshé=rjuné | 
pakshé mukhyajay4-tithau Suraguru- 
(rér)=varé Viripiksha-bhdr= 
nirmiti sma Mahésvard6 guru-kripash= 
tikAm=imarm surhdarém U1 


Here, again, the third (or mukhyajayd) tatht of 
the bright half of Margasirsha of V. 1647 expired 
commenced on Thursday, the 19th November, 
A.D. 1590, 1h 38m. after mean sunrise, and 
ended 0 h. 51 m. after mean sunrise of the follow- 
ing day. 


And according to Professor Bendall’s Catalogue, 


of the Saptapaddrth?, of which a page is photographed 
in Dr. Rajéndralal Mitra’s Notices, Vol. II.: Samhvat 
1458 varshé Migha-vadi 6 anarmtaralth] saptamydrir 
tithaw Gulrujdené; corresponding, for the pfrnimdinta 
Magha of V. 1458, current, to Thursday, the 6th January, 
A.D. 1401. 18 Read ashiamy din. 
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p. 32, a palm-leaf MS. of COhandragdmin’s 
Nishyalékha-dharmakdvya is dated : — 

Samvat 200.4, Vaisikha-sukl-A4shtamyaéi | 
S6ma-diné. 

And here, again, the 8th téithi of the bright 
half of Vaisékha of the expired Néwar year 
204 commenced on Monday, the 15th April, 


A. D. 1084, 8 h. 43m. after mean sunrise, 
and ended 9h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of the 
following day ;"* and I here, too, take the meaning 
of the date to be, that the writer finished his 
work on the Monday, after the commencement 
of the 8th tithi. 


Gottingen. F. KrsnHorn. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN ENGLISH INSCRIPTION AT MAULMAIN. 

At Maulmain, on the platform of the chief 
pagoda, is a large bell of the usual Burmese type 
with a quaint inscription cut in English thereon, 
which is worth preserving : — 

*‘He who destroyed to this bell they must be in 


the great heell and unable to coming out. This 
bell is made by Koona Lingahyah the Priest and 
weight 600 viss.. No one body design to destroy 
this bell. Maulmain, March 30th, 1855.” 


R. OC. Temprez. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The PracHina GusaraTr Sanirya RATNAMALA, or 
Garland of Gems of Old Gujarfti Literature. The 
First Gem, the MugpaavaABODHAMAUKTIKA, Or & 
Grammar for Beginners, of the Gujarétt Language 
(V.-S. 1450). Edited by H. H. Dhruva, B.A., LL.B. 
Printed and published at the Subdédha-Prakdsh 
Press, Bombay. 1889. Pp. vii., 28, 55. 

This work, edited by Mr. H. H. Dhruva, 
B.A. LL.B., is one of a series proposed by 
him to be issued with a view to rescue the 
old vernacular literature of India from the 
oblivion in which itis at presentlying. Hvidently 
Mr. Dhruva believes this work to be a grammar 
of the Gujarftt language of the time to which 
it belongs (V.-S. 1450 = A. D. 1894). I 
shall presently examine how far this assumption 
on his part is based on a correct appreciation of the 
subject-matter of the work. ButI propose first 
to point out some of the many mistakes and 
errors which have resulted from the evidently 
superficial manner in which Mr. Dhruva has 
studied the work, and the very careless way in 
which it has been edited. 


Mr. Dhruva has based his edition on a single 
manuscript, —the one belonging to the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad. I have had the 
advantage of alook at this manuscript, and I shall 
point ont some of the results of Mr. Dhruva’s 
hurry and carelessness, by instances of disagree- 
ment between his manuscript and his edition. 

At the end of page 4 of Mr. Dhruva’s edition we 


find the expression TRA FTafAear. The original 


eee 

14 Compare No. 168 of my Vikrama dates, ante, Vol, 
XIEX. p. 361. 

1 One viss = 100 tickals = 3°65 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

1 [A curious instance of this carelessness stares one 
in. the face on the very title-page, where the name of the 
work is given in Roman characters as “ Mugdhfva. 
bédhs Auktika,” but in Dévandgar? characters as ° Mug- 
dhavabédhamanuktika.” The latter form occurs also 


manuscript has 4f-eear and not T=Aeqy, and the 


correct form here is of course afeeear. The 


causal form would be meaningless or absurd in 
this instance. 


At the end of page 10 Mr. Dhruva gives some 
Kérikds on Samdsa. In the last verse of the lst 
Kériké Mr. Dhruva gives AWAYTCE, while the 
manuscript has HAUTTH. This wrong grammar 
may be the result of a mere misprint; but being 
only one of many such instances, it indicates 
careless editing. The 3rd verse of the 2nd 
KGrikd has the expletive f¥ inserted superfluously. 


It does not exist in the original, and it makes the 
verse scan wrongly. 


These are some of the minor errors into which 
the editor has run. There are, however, instances 
in which the results of hurry and want of 
careful study have been more serious. To cite 
some of these :— 

Page 16, col. 1. — About the beginning of the 
vocabulary Mr. Dhruva has — WT are 1 gz I ate. 
The original manuscript has here 7 and not a¥, 
and the similarity in sound of WZ has betrayed 
the editor into putting WF where the real word 
is @. This point owes its importance to the facts 
that WT is the intermediate form from which the 
modern Gujarati word @¥ is derived, and that the 
broad pronunciation of 837 in this Gf (asin « awe’) 
is attributable to the pre-existent 8 in aw.2 





at the end of the work; while three lines above there is 
again ‘‘ Aulktika.”? As the title-page declares this book 
to be * prathaman mauktikam,” the real name seems to 
be Mugdhévabédhamaukteka. —EDITOoR. ] 

? It would be well to indicate here that in Gujarati T 
and Sif have each of them ¢w 


oO distinct pronunciations, 
broad and narrow, or short 


and long; broad or short 
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At page 6 and also page 7 Mr. Dhruva has #ar 
Siem and fa sfew for what is rightly given in the 
original instance as @at sftw and ath afer. 
The anusedra is not trifling or superfluous. It re- 
presents the locative case, frat afH being the 
forms for Halt, WAT. These may be mere 
misprints, but as such they are none the less the 
results of great carelessness, 


But a still more serious blunder appears 
at page 7, col. 1, when Mr. Dhruva puts: — 
stag Pret aat adore store Raehaat ee 
Riese | [Mr. Dhruva’s edition has RA AAT ¢ 
separated wrongly into Har HA TTT which makes 
no sense. This by the way.] Here the blunder 
consists in inverting the order of the words Wa 
and at in the expression wal HATE. The 
original bas ofq- HATS. The sense is Sq 
aT HT KEAT TeIs aT wnat see: Hz; 
—this division of Sf (voice)represents cases in 
which the 4 is used as the at.’ Mr. Dhruva’s 
reading would make it “afar is used as apy,” 
which is not intended. See the instance given 
THY ORAS TelaE | sa Ty: GAT II. Here 
WY, which is the Wa, is used as the adr. The 
object in sense is used as the subject in form. 
The name given to this UfW is AAWAT and not 
maria. This also indicates the sense above 
described. 


In the opening portion of his edition Mr. Dhruva 
gives what he calls an analysis of the work. 
Here he has :— 


(5) Cases —- seven,” and then adds the remark 
“vocative not given.” Here Mr. Dhruva forgets 
that the vocative is not known to Sanskrit 
grammar as a separate case by itself. It is only 
the nominative case used when addressing another 
person. This very work, at page 14, aol. 1, under 
the chapter of the Cases, says Stay * * * 
Waal, “the nominative is used in addressing 
another.” Mr. Dhruva seems to have been misled 
by the facts that in English grammars, as also in 
Gujarati grammars, the vocative is regarded as 
a separate case, and that the Sanskrit Ruipdvali 
gives vogative forms after the locative. But the 





ad in ‘ cgre” and ‘fawe;” and narrow or long as in 
“ache” and ‘‘boat.’? When a Gujarati word haying 
T or Sif has in its antecedent Prdkrit or Dééya form 
or intermediate stage STF or SfZy, or STF or Sq, tho 
pronunciation of the W or Sif inthe Gujardti word is 
broad. When the antecedent Prakrit (or Dégya) form or 
intermediate stage has % and eff, the pronunciation (in 
the Gujarati word) of T or SI] is narrow 3 @ gs Dégya 


main cause of this error of his is his theory that 
this work is a grammar of the vernacular of the 
period, —a theory which I shall explode below. 
Then the Analysis gives —~ « (19) Rules of 
Syntax.” This appears to refer to the Kéarikds, 
beginning from the end of page 17 to very nearly 
the end of page 20 in the body of the work. A 
glance at these will shew that they give no rules 
of “ Syntax.’ The only rules in these Kdrikds 
which may present an appearance of rules of 
Syntax, are those which deal with several Kdra- 


kas, via, Hib WA, ACT, PATA, sTATATa, sIfy- 
HTT, and the FqA=7TF sense of the Genitive. But 
these meanings or significations of the Vibhaktis 
(Cases) cannot, in strict propriety, be regarded as 
falling within the scope of “ Syntax.” 

The Analysis is then concluded with “ (21) 
Prepositions” [more correctly, he should have 
said ‘ Prefixes *] “‘— twenty.” But Mr, Dhruva 
strangely omits to notice the conclyding chapter 
of the book which gives a few rules of Prosody. 
His Analysis should have concluded; — * (22) 
Rudiments of Prosody.” 

I hope I have cited a sufficient number of 
instances to shew how superficially the work has 
been studied, and how carelessly it has been edited 
by Mr. Dhruva. But the superficiality of this 
study (if it can be called by the name of study) 
comes out boldly and strongly in his fundament- 
ally erroneous theory ahout the nature of the 
work, which he has sadly failed to appprehend. 
He seems to regard this work as a Grammar of 
the Gujarati language of the period (A. D. 1394). 
It is nothing of the kind at all, as will appear 
from a little careful examination of the text, which 


eo Nm 


clearly shews that jt is merely a ATTA, 
a hand-book for the help of the beginner ( 377 ), 
to teach Sanskrit Grammar through the 
medium of the vernacular of the period. 
Along with hurry and superficial observation, this 
error may be attrihuted ta the feeling of over- 
flowing patriotism which seems to have taken 
possession of Mr. Dhruva’s mind, and has led him 
to imagine that so far back as 500 years ago his 
mother-tongue had a grammar of its own. 

In examining Mr. Dhruva’s theory I shall 
first point out the errors and wrong conclusions 





qe= 7s Guj.; Sanskrit afer —aArS Prik. FW s 
Guj. Sans.Taat, Prak. Terr , aj. Gor, Sans, qsqR, 
Prék. @TH, Guj. Afar. Praék. aaqor (for Sans. Hh) 
Guj. HTT; while Sans. Hest, Prk. Hat, Gaj-ee; 
Sans. {qx, Prék. Gf, Guj. qT. Instances might be 
multiplied, ~“ and” are used to show the broad & 


and Sif. 
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into which he has fallen in consequence of hold- 
ing that theory, and then state our grounds for 
holding that the work is merely a hand-book of 


Sanskrit Grammar. 


First, then, — in his Analysis Mr. Dhruva says, 
“ Vocative not given.” This remark, as has been 
already hinted above, proceeds from an assump- 
tion that this ig a Gujarati Grammar, and the 
fact that Gujarati Grammars regard the Vocative 


as a separate case. 


In his ‘ Analysis’ Mr. Dhruva says: — 


(9) Kridanta forms like HT, HAT, HUTA; 
TAIT, WAT, &c.” Looking at the corresponding 
chapter in the book we find that this refers to the 
forms Wit, RCAC, RLAT, used incidentally to 
explain the Sanskrit participial and other forms 
ending in 94, a, and az. But even supposing 
for a moment that this work is a grammar of 
the vernacular of the period, Mr. Dhruva should 
have given the forms Hi, HUT, ALAS (the 
forms of the vernacular of the period), and not 
HUA, HCA, ATal (the forms of modern Guja- 
riti). He has in this instance been run away 


with by his patriotic hobby, so far as to uncon- 
sciously represent modern Gujarati forms as 
treated of in the text. 


Finally, Mr. Dhruva is forced to resort to a 
rather amusing shift in order to support his totter- 
ing theory, whenever at every turn it meets 
with some shock or other. The work gives % 
and other non-Prakrit vowels; this, Mr. Dhruva 
explains away, as a “Sanskritism.” There are 
three numbers given (Prakrit has only two, 
having no dual); this Mr. Dhruva says, is a San- 
skritism. The case-terminationsgiven are Sanskrit 
and not Prakrit; this again, says Mr. Dhruva, is 
a Sanskritism. The rules of Sandhi (which are 
unknown to Praikrit) are aguim a Sanskritism, 
according to Mr. Dhruva. Samdsas giving forms 
confined to Sanskrit Grammar, the mention of 
Atmanépada forms of verbs (as Prikrit has only 
Parasmaipadu forms even in the Passive Voice), 
the Sanskrit terminations for roots, — all these 
are * Sanskritisms.” For Mr. Dhruva must main- 
tain his theory at any cost. Where, then, we 
ask, is the Prakritism of the work to be found? 
Is it in the incidentally used Prakrit terminations 
which Mr. Dhruva parades in all the importance 
of a bold’black capital type? Mr Dhruva is in 
the amusing position of a man who, looking at a 
peacock, would persistently swear it was a dog, 
and asked, whence the deep blue colour, whence 
the thick mass of rainbow-coloured feathers, 
‘whence the crest, the wings, the beak P, would 
reply (Oh! that much only is a peculiarity of the 
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peacock The fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Dhruva has started on a wrong line from the out- 
set, with also a wrong foundation, and is therefore 
compelled to put up a prop here and a prop there 
to support the tottering superstructure. 


I shall now proceed to indicate the grounds 
on which I base my contention that the work is 
a hand-book of Sanskrit Grammar and not of 
Gujarati Grammar. 


To begin, the very Mangaldcharana (the open- 

ing verse) shews the purport of the work :— 
SIS TAFT BTA ataealaeaes 
TA: THA SHAT PAPA ANAM As: | 

“ After bowing to the Arhat, I proceed to make, 
for the instruction of beginners, a collection of 
some of the rules of grammar, mostly in the 
Prakrit (7. e. using for the greater part the Prakrit 
language in the treatment of my subject).” The 
author uses the word WT: (mostly), because in the 
latter part of the text be has occasionally treated 
the whole subject in Sanskrit and not in Prakrit. 
WAT SMHrat is WHA + TwHrAal(GA), and hence 
it cannot mean ‘“‘a collection of Prikrit Uktis.” 
WAA is connected with FRAG and not with 
emratad. Even if the locative form is allowed, by 
a strain, to represent the genitive sense, it would 
conilict withthe word HT]: which will not then 
give a satisfactory meaning. The author must, 
therefore, be taken, even from this passage, to 
propose a collection of rules of Sanskrit Grammar, 
treated through the medium of Prakrit. 


The facts that the work gives letters like 3, &c., 
peculiar to Sanskrit only, the dual number, 
Sanskrit case-terminations, Sanskrit Prdtipadikas, 
the rules of Sandhi and Samdsa peculiar to Sans- 
krit, and Atmanépada forms, clearly indicates 
that the book treats of Sanskrit Grammar and 
not of Prakrit Grammar. It is very easy, but 
not safe, to explain all these facts away by calling 
them “Sanskritisms.” But it involves on the 
face of it a circumlocutory and inverted way 
of arguing. It has never struck Mr. Dhruva 
as peculiar, thatso large a fund of peculiarities of 
Sanskrit Grammar should have crept into a 
Gujarati Grammar with propriety, and without 
jarring on the sense of proportion. The author, 
probably holding that the title of Vydkarana can 
be claimed only by an exhaustive work treated in 
Sanskrit, gave his work afar more modest name. 


Mr. Dhruva may possibly have been misled by 
the facts that the whole treatment in the large 
portion of the work is carried on in Prékrit, 
that the Sanskrit terminations are first preceded 
by the mention of Prékrit terminaticns, and that 
Sanskrit instances are preceded by the citation 
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of instances in Prakrit. But the whole tenor 
of the treatment shews that the Prakrit termina- 
tions and instances are intended only to afford 
facility of understanding by the citation of things 
familiar for the teaching of things unfamiliar. 


To cite an instance or two:— At page 
4, col. 2 — (kridantas) we find the following :— 
me we Be cease aiears cH swale sez 
fiver sirnfes care Pret ands fet war wear ar 
faz stragz |, — “in using such words as Hi 
(doing), ae (taking) a (giving), where in one 
sentence © appears at the end of the first verb, 
the termination aT, 7. e. tT, should be applied.” 
What does this shew? The author, in order to 
shew where and how a Sanskrit termination is to 
be applied, shews it by appealing in a practical way 
to an instance in the familiar Prakrit, and points 
out the corresponding place of the termination. 
Thus the Prékrit terminations, &c., being only 
a means to an end, sink into a secondary place, 
and prominence is clearly given to the Sanskrit 
terminations and forms. Yet Mr. Dhruva prints 
the = in large type and puts aT and fin 
small type. But we are consoled by the thought 
that the mere printing of big or small type will 
not affect the inherent tenor of the text. 


The author goes on: — Sey alae Blea 
facrar | farsa are ast ste wee | Ise get fret 
lasT TSE RIS | A gee y Ral fast wera | 
Prg gee st F we tf Hea feet iadrar | Pag ant 
gee cet feet war waa | Peg ar area fet 
aarage alfa featar | farsa: aret afsear srt 
gestd | ,—“ The indeclinable Wa? takes (governs) 
faatar in the HA sense. (Then a Prakrit sentence 
is given by way of instance]. farsa sreq Tet stat 


Ts5q,—‘ the pupil, after Teading the SAstra, asks 
its sense.’ WH_ is the TRer. Who asks P; fase. 


He who asksis the Hat There put the no- 
minative (termination). What does he ask P; 
sy. What he asks istho WA. There put the 
accusative (termination). After domg what, does 
he ask P After reading (the Ura). There put the 
accusative termination in the at sense. (Thus 
you have) farsa: qret seat set TESTA.” This 
process indicates the steps through which the 
treatment passes. A Prakrit sentence is given 
for a basis to start with, then each word is 
examined in its relation, and the terminations 
are shewn, which are to be put on according to the 
rules, till at length the final structure is built up 
in the resulting Sanskrit sentence. This is the 
synthetic manner, in which the author teaches up to 
the final instances. 


This exposition of the mode of the author’, 
treatment should shew clearly that he is simply 
teaching Sanskrit Grammar through his verna- 
cular, The same method of treatment has been 
observed by the author almost throughout this 
work. And in some places (as in the case of the 
47 termination, at p. 5) only Sanskrit instances 
are given. What does this shewP If the work 
were a Prikrit Grammar, what need was there 
to give Sanskrit instances at all, along with the 
Prikrit instances P And certainly, Prakrit in- 
stances could not be properly altogether omitted 
(as they are occasionally), and only Sanskrit 
instances given, if this was a Praékrit Grammar. 
The author has thrown Pr&krit into the back- 
ground to such anextent that,as the work proceeds, 
the treatment in Prakrit is abandoned in a great 
measure, as in the Samdsa chapter, and finally 
altogether, as in the Kdrikds on Kdraka. Oould 
this ever be a feature of a Prakrit Grammar ? 
After the beginner has gradually acquired familiar- 
ity with Sanskrit by the Prakrit treatment in 
the first portion of the book, the author pre- 
sumes the learner to be able to give up Prakrit 
and understand the treatment in Sanskrit itself, 
This is undoubtedly the explanation of the change 
in the language of treatment. In fact the 
author has put the qualifying word "Ta: in his 
very opening verse. 

I think I may, after all this explanation, hope that 
it will be regarded as clear that this work is a Sans- 
krit Grammar taught through the vernacular; 
and that it will be hardly necessary to point out 
that the Prakrit and Sanskrit equivalent words at 
pages 16, 17 are but a vocabulary teaching Sanskrit 
words, and that the Kdérikds at pages 17-20, the 
Ganas and Anubandhas of roots at page 20, the 
Padas of roots at page 21, and such other 
features, go entirely against the hasty theory of 
Mr. Dhruva, and support my contention about 
the nature of the work. 

The only part of the work which would lend 
plausible support to Mr. Dhruva’s theory is the 
chapter on UfH (Voices) at pages 6,7. IPT 
(Straight, Direct) and ataey (Crooked, Indirect) 
Voices are names unknown to Sanskrit Grammar. 
The author also refrains from giving the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit names for the several Voices, 
Rat ard wa. waar stay is quite & 
novel division, And immediately after that, the 
author gives some forms peculiar to Prakrit. 
These facts might for a moment lead one to sup- 
pose this work to bea Prakrit treatise, and not 
one ov Sanskrit Grammar. But against this 
single short chapter are to be put all the other 
parts of the book which, as shewn above, clearly 
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indicate the work to be a Sanskrit Granimar. 
The probable explanation of this chapter may be 
that the author took the liberty of allotting a 
separate chapter to the Voices, which is not 
done in Sanskrit Grammars, and, therefore, he 
did not give Sanskrit names at all for the divi- 
sions of the Uktis; and, having for once spoken in 
this manner, he incidentally, by way of a note as 
it were, gave some peculiarities of the Praékrit 
language. This view is strengthened by the fact 


that in giving these peculiarities the author ex- 
pressly uses the words ATHaaTay, “ in the Prakrit 


language,” which he would not have done were 
this not an exceptional case in a work which, for 
the rest, isa Sanskyit Grammar. Further support 
is to be found in the fact that the author states 
in this very chapter that in the Hare Siew verbs 
take the Parasmaipada terminations ordinarily 
(aie, ¢. e. STA), from which it is to be implied 
that Atmanépadi roots will take Atmanépada 
terminations; amd also in the fact that the 
author states that in the Wafer and Ale Uktis 
the yerbs take 4tmanépada terminations, — a 
feature confined to Sanskrit, for in Prikyit there 
is no such thing as dtmanépada, verbs taking 
Parasmaipada terminations even in the ALT 
and “Ta forms. This is a very strong point, and 
we must conclude that this chapter, although 
giving the original divisions and names of the 
Uktis, has after all for its main subject-matter 
the rules of Sanskrit Grammar and nothing else, 
and, is, therefore, in general harmony with the 
other portions of the work. 


Ihave now surveyed the whole scope af the 
hook, and shewn how and where Mr. Dhruva has 
allowed himself to run imto error. It is clear 
this has been the result of, among other causes, 
an undue haste, which is unaccountable and sur- 
prising. Mr. Dhruva has not had the patience 
to wait till he could secure more than one Many- 
script for his work. The collation of Manuscripts 
is out of question in that case. Mr. Dhruva 
himself speaks of another copy in the Jain 
Bhindir at Ahmedabad, which he did not sueceed 
in. securing. But he can have had only his own 
impatience to thank for this. What hurry was 
there P What reason was there for him tg rush 
this work through the Press before he returned 
from the International Congress of Orientalists, to 
which he he had proceeded as a delegate of H. H. 
the Gaikwar ? Conld he not have waited till he 
had returned and bad had time enough amidst 
“the arduous and multifarious work of an 


¥ Sde Preface, p, vi. col. 2, para. 1. 
8 See: Zgintaobe ah, page 20. —- Mr. Dhruva should 
egw; 0%, WR perhaps recognise now, that a single 





office”? he “ now occupies” to examine the work 
with care, diligence, and patienceP He could 
then have secured several Manuscripts and have 
collated them ; — a course the propriety of which 
ought to have suggested itself, for, although 
he speaks at one place of the Manuscript he 
secured as “correct throughout with rare 
exceptions,’ he himself at another place* com- 
plains of the mislections in which some parts of 
the work abound. 


It is to be hoped that, when Mr. Dhruva brings 
out the second edition of the work which he has 
promised at the end of his Preface, he will 
exercise greater care, eliminate all errors, minor 
and fundamental, give up his untenable theory, 
and present the work jn a creditable form. Till 
then, his publication can hardly succeed in com- 
manding any perceptible circulation or patronage. 

NaRSINGRAO Bu. Drvarta. 
Bijdpur District, 10th May 1891. 

P.S.—Isubjoin a few additional points for 
consideration by Mr. Dhruya when he takes the 
second edition in hand :— 


(1) At page 5, col. 1,1. 2, the word TMT seems 

to be misplaced for Tq. The Gujarat Vernacular 
Sacjety Manuscript also has Sat. But it con- 
flicts with the sense. Hence the difficulty. 
For Fa is applied in a sentence to the preceding, 
and not to the succeeding verb. HRT: FF FeE- 
fad afaaat sirvafe ; in this instance, given by 
the author, aqzfad is a verb precedent to STala. 
Mr. Dhruva will see the necessity here of collat- 
jug seyeral Manuscripts. 
- (2) Page 12, col. 1. Among the instances of 
@IANSAATA the author gives SRE Faw z: 
@ salesawawy gay: This is a curious and 
evidently ungrammatical instance of dissolving a 
Bahuvrihi. @7T for 4: would have been correct, 
But the author seems to give instances of Tate 
in all the inflections, even including the nomina- 
tive (which is syrely ungrammatical). This re- 
quires careful consideration. 

(3) In the chapter on SBTeRAT (Voices), HA- 

Sten is a puzzling and peculiar division. 
Bq AY: GAT Tad; here, merely because the 
abject, WY, is‘in the nominative case and the 
subject (avat, the doer of q&) is not intended to 
be expressed, how does the nature of the wart 
form disappear ? This requires more light. 


N. Bu. D. 


Manuscript cannot be safely rushed through the Press, 
even if he could rightly call a single Manuscrip 
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| “ MES.”, as he too often amusingly does. ; 
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THREE FURTHER PATTAVALIS OF THE DIGAMBARAS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOERBNLE. 


youn months ago (see ante, Vol. XX. page 341 ff.) I published two pattivalis of the Digam- 
baras, which were kindly made over to me by Mr. Cecil Bendall for publication. I now 
publish three more pattivalis of the same Jain section, which I owe to the kindness of 
Pandit Hari Das Shastri, who has now been for several years in Jaipur as Director of Public 
Instruction in that Principality. The originals of these three pattivalis I have been obliged 
to return to their owners. My account of them is prepared from copies which I got made for 
me. Hor reasons of convenience I shall designate them by the letters C, D, E; while the two 
pattivalis published previously I shall refer to as A and B, and Peterson’s pattavali as P. 


The main interest of these new pattivalis is that they seem clearly to show that there 
exist two distinct traditions as to the exact course of pontifical succession, differing not 
inconsiderably from one another, It is true that the pattivali H is so slovenly written as to 
raise one’s Suspicions as to its trustworthiness. Thus, in the introduction (see below), among the 
Ten-Pirvins, Présthila is omitted; but that this is a mere clerical error is shown by the total 
number 9, at the end of the 8rd paragraph. Again in the Vathsavali proper (see below) 
three names are omitted between Yasahkirtti and Gunanandin; viz., No, 9 Yasénandin, No. 10 
Dévanandin, No, 11 Jayanandin. Here, too, thefact ofits being a mere clerical error is shown by 
the remark! after the entry of Santiktrtti (No. 21 of the MS., but really No. 25), that till then 
there had been 26 pontiffs, thus clearly counting the omitted numbers. But these and other 
similar marks of error are not sufficient to account for the remarkable difference of pontifical 
succession, disclosed in the introductory portion of E as compared with A and C. 


The first point of difference is, that while both traditions agree in making the length of the in- 
troductory period to be 683 years (after Vira), they entirely disagree as to the sub-divisions 
of that period and the number and identity of the persons composing them. There is no dis- 
agreement with respect to the two first sub-divisions ; both give the same 3 Kévalins for 62 years 
-and thesame 5 ‘Srutakévalins for 100 years. But while A and H enumerate 11 Ten-Pirvins for 183 
years, Hallows only 9 Ten-Pirvins, also for 183 years, The names are the same, but H closes the 
‘Srutakévalins with the ninth on the list of Aand C, Buddhilinga, whom it calls Bahudhtli; and it 
transfers the tenth and eleventh of the list of Aand C, to the next sub-division of Hleven-Angins. 
In the latter sub-division A and C enumerate 5 members with a total of 123 years, while H has 
in it 6 members with a total of 220 years. The list of names also differs greatly. Further A 
and C have a sub-division of 4 Minor-Angins for 97 years, and another of 5 One-Angins for 118 
years; but H allows no Minor-Angins at all, and has only one sub-division of 6 One-Angins for 
118 years. The list of names again differs entirely: in fact, the Minor-Angins of A and C are 
identical with the One-Angins of B, with the addition of one new name, quite unknown to 
A and C, On the other hand, all the names of the One-Angins of A and C are unknown to H. 
The subjoined table will best exhibit these differences. 


Tradition in A and C. | Tradition in Hi. 
1 Gétama 
62 years, 3 Kévalins 2 Sudharman 8 Kévalins for 62 years. 
L 3 Jambi 


1 

2 

3 

1 Vishnunandin 1 

2 Nandimitra 2 

100 years, 5 Srutakévalin. 3 Aparajita 8 5 Sratakévalins, 100 years. 
4Gévardhana 4 

5 


5 Bhadrabhahu I. 


1 There is here another piece of slovenliness. The remark is misplaced ; it should really come after No. 26 (or 
No. 22 of the MS.) Mérukirtti. 
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Tradition in A and 0 [ Tradition in FE. 

1 Visakha 1 

2 Préshthila 2 

3 Kshatriya 3 

4 Jayaséna 4, 

5 Nagaséna 5 

6 Siddhartha 6 9 Ten-Pirvins, 188 years. 
183 years, li Ten- 7 Dhritiséna 7 
Purvins 8 Vijayaséna 8 


| | 
9 Buddhilinga = Bahudhtli 9 
10 Déva = Gangidéva 1 
1 


| | 
il igen os 2 | 


it Nakshatra 3 
2 Jayapéla 4 
123 years 5. HlevensAngins. 3 Pindava 5 
4, Dhruvaséna 6 
| 5 Karksa 


6 Hleven-Angins, 220 years. 


220 


1 Subhadra 2 
: 3 Bhadrabahu IT. 4 
4 sili da 5 


6 Qne-Angins, 118 years, 


Vinayaahare 6 
I Arhadbatin 
| 2 Mighanandin 
Il years, 5 One-Angins ¢ § Dharaséna 
| 4 Pushpadanta 
5 Bhitavali 


683 years. Total 683 years. 


The new name is Vinayadhara, the last ofthe One-Angins according to E, which makes the 
mitial period of 683 years to close with him. A and C know him not; on the other hand, E 
knows nothing of the five last names of the list of A and C. 


But there is still another point of differenee. Both traditions agree in making the 
pattavall proper commence witha Bhadrabihu. Whois this Bhadrabahu? From the dates assigned 
to him by A and C itis quite clear that, for them, he is identical with Bhadrabihu IT., who is 
mentioned as one of the Minor-Angins (or as one of the One-Angins in E) in the introduction and 
as having ascended the pontifical chair in 492 (or 490) A. V. and 4 Satavat. 
he is said to have ascended the chair exactly 100 years later, ¢.¢., in 104 Samvat. Three distinct 
names, viz., Sri-Dattaséna, Sivadatta and Aradatta, are interposed between him and Vinayadhara, 
the last of the One-Angins, and he is expressly enumerated as the 30th from Mahavira (count- 
ing the latter as the first of the series), while Bhadrabihu, the One-Angin, is placed as the 
25th. Undoubtedly their numbers are wrong ; the MS. is very carelessly written : they should 
be the 27th and 33rd respectively; but anyhow they must occupy different places. It is clear, 
therefore, that in E there arethree Bhadrabihus, and that in it Bhadrab&hu ITI. is the begin- 
ner of the pattdval! proper. I may here add, that the difference of 100 years is carried on in 
pattévall H down to its No. 7, Yasahkirtti. With its No. 8, Gunananda, that difference has 
disappeared. But between its Nos. 7 and 8, three names are wanting, which (as I have already 


In H, however, 
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pointed out) should really be in it, for they are counted later on among the 26 pontiffs, who 
resided in Malwa (see No, 25, or its own No 21). Now itis a pity that these three names 
should be missing; for they would show how that difference of 100 years was recovered. One 
cannot help suspecting, that there must have been some design in the omission; the object 
may have been to evade the difficulty of making up the difference. 


I believe the difference, in this particular point, between the two traditions may be accounted 
for. It will be noticed, that if the beginner of the pattivalt proper of the Sérasvatt Gachchha 
is, as A and C will have it, Bhadrabahu II., that Gaehchha is only a branch of the main-line that 
began with Mahavira. The main-line runs on for, at least, 6 further members, through 
Léhicharya, Abivalli, Maghanandin, Dharaséna, Pushpadanta to Bhitavali, with whom it 
appears (according to the representation of A and ©) to have become extinct. Now it is quite 
possible to identify Ahivalli with Arhadbalin or Guptigupta of No. 2 of the pattévali, and Migha- 
nandin with Maghanandin of No. 3 of the pattivalf; and we may assume that Bhadrabihn II. 
was first succeeded by his disciple Lohachirya, and afterwards by his other disciple Ahivalli. 
Guptigupta (Arhadbalin), who in his turn was succeeded by Mighanandin. But this supposi- 
tion does not remove the difficulty ; for Maghanandin, the One-Angin, was succeeded by 
Dharaséna in the main-line ; while Mighanandin, No. 8 of the pattavali, was succeeded by Jina- 
chandra in the pattavalt, The difficulty still remains, that the Saraswati Gaehchha, after all, is 
only @ side-branch of the main-line, which beeame extinct with Bhutavali. This difficulty, it 
seems to me, cannot help having keen felt as derogatory to the dignity and claims of the Digam- 
baras ; and the object of the tradition, represented in H, appears to have been to meet the 
difficulty. By that tradition the main-line is carried on from Bhadrabihu II., through Léha- 
chirya, Vinayadhara, Sridatta, Sivadatta and Aradatta (the last four taking the place of the five 
One-Angins of A and C) to Bhadrabahu TITI., who then founds the Sarasvati Gachchha. The 
latter is thus shown to be the direct continuation of the main-line.? 


And yet, in all probability, the tradition preserved in A and C is the genuine one, that 
the Saérasvati Gachchha, as well as the three other Gachchhas of the Digambaras, are 
merely side-branches of the main-line. There isa curious short notice in pattivall E, which 
quite undesignedly supports this view. After noticing Bhadrabahu, the founder of the Gachchha, 
FE adds that “from him the Svétéambaras separated and initiated a pattavali of their own.” This 
shows, at all events, that according to H,the Digambaras and Svétambaras separated from the time 
of Bhadrabihu. Now, ifit appeared that the Digambaras were not the main-line but a branch, the 
presumption would naturally be that it was they who were the schismasties or heretics, Hence 
the necessity to show that they were the main-line, and therefore that the Svétambaras were a 
branch and schismatics. Hence the fiction of a Bhadrabihu II¥. Butif the tradition of A 
and © is the genuine one, and the Sarasvati Gachchha, i. ¢., the Digambaras, was founded by 
Bhadrabahu II., and if, as tradition Hi says, the Svétambaras separated in his time, it follows 
that the Svétambaras were the main-line, while the Digambaras were the branch or seceders. 
It follows further that that famous separation took place between 490 and 513’ A. V. (or61 and 
38 B. C., adjusted, see ante, Vol. XX. p. 360), the period of Bhadrabahu’s pontificate, 


And this leads on to another point. All pattivalis agree in representing Maghanandin as 
the actual founder of the Sarasvati Gachchha, whence itis also called the Amndya, or Line of 
Nandin, At the same time they also all agree in making the pattavall proper of the Gachchha 
to begin with Bhadrabahu, two steps before Maghanandin. This, it appears to me, can have but 
one meaning: before Bhadrabaéhu the Jain community was undivided ; with him the 
Digambaras separated from the Svétambaras, but remained united themselves; with 
Maghanandin the Digambaras themselves separated into four divisions, the most important 


ae a a maa TT a SE I aS BSR IRE ER a coma 


2 I may here note, that Guptigupta, the successor of Bhidrab&hu IIT and No.2 of the pattivali, is not really 
omitted in H, for he is counted among the 26 pontiffs, who resided in Mélwa. His omission, in his proper place, is only 
another of the many errors of the MS. 
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of which would seem to have been that named afterMaghanandin. This view is distinctly borne 
out by that curious notice in H, that the Svétimbaras separated from the time of Bhadrabihu. 
It is also indirectly borne out by the notice of pattavali C (in §16, see below), that “the Sitapata 
or white-robed Sangha arose from the Milasangha.” For whether the Milasangha be taken to 
mean the undivided Jains or only the undivided Digambaras, in any case the notice refers the 
origin of the ‘Svétimbaras to a time prior to the Digambara division under Maighanandin. 


Now, it is well-known that the Digambaras place the great separation of themselves and 
the Svétambaras in Sam. 186 (or A. D. 79). This tradition of theirs is not borne out by their 
own pattivalis, as represented in A,B,C, D. For they place Bhadrabihu in San. 4 (or B.C. 53), 
and even Mighanandin is placed in Sam. 36 (or B.C. 21).4 Therefore one of two things: 
either the tradition about the separation in Sam. 136 is false, or the separation took place long 
after Maghanandin. In the latter case, the Svétimbaras separated not from the Milasangha 
(or the undivided Digambaras), but only from one of its subdivisional Gachchhas. This latter 
case is negatived, as already pointed out, by the statements of the pattivalis themselves. It 
follows that the patiavalis, such as A, B, C, D, contradict the tradition of the great separation 
in Sam. 1386. Now, it seems to me, that the object of pattivali His to harmonise the two 
traditions : that the great separation took place under Bhadrabihu, or at least under Mighanan- 
din, and that it took place in Sam. 186. It was apparently thought that this could be done 
most easily by simply adding one hundred years to Mighanandin’s usual traditional date. 
According to A, B, C, D he succeeded in Sam, 36; pattivalf H turns the year into Sath. 136. 
It is a clumsy expedient; for, in the first place, it necessitated other changes and even inter- 
polations to account for the additional century: hence the fiction of a Bhadrabihu III. In 
the second place, it was only a half-measure; for it placed the great separation under Migha- 
nandin, whereas the pattivalts really required it to be placed under Bhadrabihu II. But to 


have altered the latter’s date from Sawh. 4 to Sarh. 186 would seem to have been considered 
too violent a measure. 


We have undoubtedly here two contradictory traditions of the Digambaras disclosed to 
us ; that of their pattivalis places the great separation considerably earlicr than Sam. 1386, 
in the time of Bhadrabahu. The question is who this Bhadribihu was. The Svétambaras 
pattivalis know only one Bhadrabihu, who, from the dates assigned to him by the SvétAmbaras 
and Digambaras alike, must be identical with the Bhadrabihu I. of the Digambaras. Considering 
the varying and contradictory character of the Digambara traditions, the probability is that 
the inception of the great separation took place under Bhadrabahu I, who died 162 A, V. 
according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. V. according to the ®Svétimbaras. The final and 


definite schism may then have occurred later in Sam. 186 or, according to the ‘Svétimbaras, 
Sam. 139. 


Further, there is. another divergence of tradition disclosed in the five pattivalis, now 
published, This refers not to the succession so much as to the residences or migrations of 
the pontifis, and, therefore, of the Digambara sect. On this point, the paitivalis A, B, D 
altogether agree ; pattivalt E also agrees in the main; but patiivali C presents a considerably 
different tradition. This may be seen at a glance from the subjoined table. One point of 
general agreement comes out clearly and is noteworthy, namely, the general direction of the 
Digambara migration. It was from the South to the North, from Bhadalpur to Dillt 
and Jaipur. This agrees with the opinion that the Digambara separation originally took place 
as 8 result of the migration southwards under Bhadrabihu in consequence of a severe 
famine in Bihar, the original home of the undivided Jaina community.6 I have not been a 

Sa a at er tg an ona ne in 
ae place it three years later, in 82 A. D. See my edition of the Uvdsagadaséo (Bibliotheca Indica) 

* Or with the adjustment of 8 years (see ante, Vol. KX. p. 360), 61 B. O. and 44 B.C. respectively. 

* Bee Introduction. to my edition of the Uvdsagadasdo (Bibl. Ind.), Vol. II. p. viii. 
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to identify Bhadalpur. Jt is variously spelt. HE spells it with the cerebral d (areeqat), but 
the others with the dental d, either single (wamgt) or double (weegtyt). C places it in 
Southern India (Dakhina), but the others in Central India (Malava). 


Table of Pontifical Residences. 





Period. Pattavalis A, B, D. Pattévalt EB. Pattavalt C. 




























































I | Bhaddalpur (in Malava) | Bhaédalpur (in Malava) Bhaddalpur! (in Dakhina) 
26 pont., Nos. 1-26 26 pont., No. 1-26 26 pont. ; No. 1-26 
II Ujjain _{  Ufjaint 
25 pont., Nos. 27-51 3 18 p., Nos, 27-44 
ea Chandérl 
= 8 \4p., Nos. 45-48 
II and IIL, aa Bhél 
ae 
Vara (Vadéda) 2 13 p., Nos, 49-51 
37 pont., Nos. 27-63 2 Kundalpur 
1 pont., Nos. 52 
Til Vara (or Var) Vari. 
12 pont., Nos. 52-63 12 pont., Nos, 53-64 
IV Gvalér Gvalér IVa Chitér 
14 pont., Nos. 64-77 15 pont., Nos. 64-78 10 pont., Nos. 65-74 
IVb Vaghér 
4 pont., Nos. 75-78. 
Vy: Ajmér Ajmér Ajmér® 
6 pont., Nos. 78-83 5 pont., Nos. 79-83 § pont., Nos. 79-83 
VI Dill Vagvar (in Gujarat) 
3 pont., Nos. 84-86 3 pont., Nos, 84-86 
Vil Chitér, No. 87 
Chitor, No. 89 
VIII | (D) Smérskir (P), No. 90. 
TX | (D) Chitasi, No. 91 Saganér No. 91 
eee ee eer ee 
X | a(D) Saganér, No. 92 Avairi 
b (D) Avér 4, pont., Nos. 92-95 
8 pont., Nos. 93-95 Bie te 
XI | (D) Dill, No. 96 Dili, No. 96 eee 
xi (D) Jaipur Jaipur 
4 pont., Nos. 97-100 4 pont., Nos. 97-100 


sc Ne a ct ae gen ee 
6 MS. C reads 6 pont., but gives only 5 names. 
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There is still a third point of interest in the three new pattivalis, now published. They 
shew that the Digambara tradition of the pontifical succession exists in two different 
recensions, The two recensions differ, in the main, in a certain number of names and dates, 
From this point. of view the whole of the pattavalis, hitherto published, distribute themselves 
thus: A, B, D represent one recension (I) and C, E, P representthe other (II). The following 
two tables exhibit the differences :—~ 


1. Table of Differences in Names. 





Ps I. Recension A, B, D. II, Recension O, H, P. 








11 | Pijyapada.......0..cccccssssccrssserscsscecosseseee| VaYanandin. 


: : Sisbhanandin (H, P). 
19 | Havinandin ....ssssssscesssesseeeencseerseeed SRR re 
22 | Ratnakirtti .......cecccccesesvcscees seeheaasedines Ratnanandin. 
23 | Manikanandin (also H) ... ....sescsseceeeeee] MAnikyanandin (CO, P). 
30 | Srichandra (also C)...... ..cescecsees Sevenouencs Stlachandra (EH, P), 
SL | Nandikirttd .........cccscocscsesserceccoesccscaces Srinandin. 
SH | Virachandra ....cccccssccescnesesscncescaccsocncees Vidyanandin. 
46 | Gunanandin ....,.sccseccsecsesees er rr --| Ganakirtti, 
53 | Vrishabhanandin ..........02-0-s00. eveeeet eeore.| Brahmanandin. 
54 | Sivanandin ........cce00 siuaaiets seeevaws eicactel Dévanandin (C, EH). 


IE an Visvachandra (C, P). 


! D) 
56 Sishanandin (B, DD) ecedabaiubadceetvencdews.a: ji: bacon (: E). 
Saighanandin (A) .......... asebesedenal \ Harinandin. 


Sie ik Boe , Jiananandin (C, P). 
62 | Jtia€makirtti .oc.cccescccces Meenunees dcetes Gunayananandin (? E). 
66 | Sundarakirtti .....0.....ccccsssces eosesseesers.e| Charunandin. 


67 | N@michandra ..........0 cscccscccersecesessvseee] N@minandin. 
72 | Varaddhachandra  ...cccscessccecsccecece secsuxe Vardhamdana. 
80 | Bantikirtti.........cecesssesesccesseee oc. csbawes e-| Visdlakirtti. 


55 | Vasuchandra ...... sescec-ecs 


eee 
As the full particulars of the dates are given only in the pattavalis A, D and H, the second 





table will stand thus :— 
2. Table of Differences in Dates, 
a a ek te 
Serial 


Number. I, Recension A, D, II. Recension ©. 


eee 


5 | pontificate 51-10-10, total 95-10-15 pontificate 41-10-10, total 85-10-15 


20 : 6-222, , 46-31], 6- 7.22, , 46-8. 1 
25 | intercalary 20, »  82- 1-15 intercalary 25 82- 1-20 
26 | pontificate 44- 3<16, »  68- 38-29 pontificate 44. 3-13. 63- 3-26 
27 | monkhood 12. 0- 0, »» 85-11-20 | monkhood 22- 0- 0. 7 45- 0- 0 
28 | intercalary 15, 3 42- 4-15 intercalary 31, : 42. 5. 1 
33 99 5, »  48-10- 0 ie IOs 45 43-10- 5 
35 99 8, 9 70- 0-12 3 4 70- 0. 8 
- householder 8- Q- 0, » 26+ 9-20) householder 9- 0- 0, 27- 9-20 
re searer arid a . »» 49- 1-16 intercalary 9, » 49- 1-17 


93 4l- 5- 6 pontificate 16- Q- 0, $5 40-11- 5 
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i 
AS (I ee 


Serial : 
Numbers I. Recension A, D. II. Recension 0. 


Ss a 
45 | householder 11- 0-0, Total 50- 4-14 | householder 21- 0-0, Total 60. 4.14 
50 {| monkhood 25- 0- 0, re 58- 0- 0 | monkhood 15- 0- 0, e 48- Q. 0 
53 | pontificate 38- 4. 1, »  47- 4. 5 | pontificate 2- 4- 1, » 46-4 5 
54 | householder 39- 0-0, etc.,, 55- 711 householder 7 0- 0, . 23- 6-24. 
55 | monkhood 40- (i- 0, »  1- 8-1 | monkhood 24- 0- 0, ‘ 35- 8- 1 
59 | pontificate 5- 5- 5, ete. ,, 57- 5- 9 | pontificate 5. 4.29, ete. ,,° 49- 5-9 
60 | householder 10- 0- 0, i 53- 2- 1 | householder 14- 0- 0, ai 57- 2. 1 
61 | pontificate 4- 1-16, etc. ,, 50- 6-21 pontificate 4- I- 0, ete. ,, 314- 8- 7 
64 | monkhood $87- 0- 0, »  47- 8-1 | monkhood 27- 0- 0, i 37- 3. 1 

is 35- 9. 6 

1 


67 | intercalary 9, »  930- 9- 8 | intercalary vp 

70 | monkhood 25- 0- 0, »  988- 4-1] monkhood 22. 0- 0, »  85- 4. 
72 | pontificate 2-11-28, »  26- 0- 1] pontificate 2-11- 8, - 25-11-21 
75 | intercalary 6, »  45- 6-21 | intercalary 5, » 45- 6-20 
76 | householder 18- 0- 0, »  447- 3- 9 | householder 12- 0- 0, »  46- 3-9 


78 | monkhood 20- 0- 0, » 0-5-0] monkhood 2. 0- 0, PP 15- 5- 0 
79 | pontificate 2-13-19, » 28- 8-23 | pontificate 2- 3-16, an 28. 3-20 
85 | monkhood 24. 0- 0, »  96- 3-15 | monkhood 14- 0- 0, na 86- 3-15 


ee ee AR ee ee re 

To the above tables [ may add that both P and E insert an additional name between 
Nos. 47 and 48 ; viz., Vasavacbandra (EH) or Visavéndu (P). In this point C agrees with the 
other recension (of A, B, D), which omits that name. Further E omits No. 79 Prakshintikirtti 
(or as B, D have it Prakshitakirtti), so that its total number of pontiffs is the same as that in 
the other lists, This pontiff is also omitted in P, forthe ‘‘ prakhyatakirtti’’ of the latter is not 
a name, but a title of No. 78, Vasantakirtti. In this point, too, C agrees with A,B,D. Though 
I suspect that H, P are correct, as against A, B, C, D, Iam unable to account for the divergence. 
There is a similar discrepancy between the pattavali C and all others (see below) with respect 
to the successor of No. 85, Subhachandra. 


One further point I may note. Pattivalf A is the only one which gives what I have 
called the Nagér section. All others, B,D, H, P, give the Chitér section. The two sections 
separated after No. 87. Pattavali C only goes down to No. 85 (or rather No. 86), and stops 
short just before the schism, From the remark in pattivali D (see below), referring to this 
schism, it would seem that the two sections took up their residences in Gwiler and Nigér 
respectively. But pattivalt HE mentions No. 89, Lalitakirtti, as still resident in Chitér, and 
with this the passage on the schism in pattavali Aagrees. See the passages which are quoted 
below. This matter of the schism still requires further clearing up.’ 


I now proceed to describe the three pattivalis separately. 


PATTAVALI C. 


This pattavalt is drawn up on the plan of pattivali A, i.e. it begins with an introduction 
detailing the antecedent history of the Gachchha, after which it gives the list of pontifis, with all 
the dates:of each life in addition to the year of accession. A peculiar feature are the concluding 
remarks after the introduction (see below §§ 16-19) as well as after the pattivalt proper 
(§§ 23—26), which give some curious information regarding the three other orthodox Sanghas, 
viz, the Déva, Sirmha and Séna, as well as regarding some (apparently five) heretical or 
a 

1 In his Jainamata Vriksha, or Genealogical Table of the Jains, Muni Atmframjt makes the following remark: 
‘In Sam. 1572 Bdpa Chand Séran4, of his own accord, put on the monk’s garb and originated the Négéri Lampaka 
sect.’ This appears to refer to the above-mentioned schism, though the name of the founder differs. 
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schismatic Sanghas, viz., the Sitapatta or Svetimbara, the Kishtha, the Dravida, the Yapultya or 
Yapaniya, and the Kékfpichchha or Nihpichchha. Paragraphs 16 and 17 appear to mea 
little confused ; it is not clear whether the same or different sects are spoken of ; the names 
are so similar, that the former seems the more probable ylew. 


Another peculiarity of pattivaliC are the numerous extracts it quotes in support of its 
statements. Some of them are identical with those quoted also in pattavalt A, and these, it 
now appears, are quoted from the Vikrama Prabandha, a work which I see is mentioned in 
the Deccan College collection, No. 172.8 The other extracts are taken from the Nitisira, a 
work ascribed to Indranandin, a copy of which (No. 371) also exists in the Deccan College 
collection (see its Catalogue, p. 145). To judge from the name of its author, he should be a 
member of the Sirasvatt Gachchha, to which the surname Nandin is peculiar; but it does not 
occur, at least, among the names of the pontiffs. 


In the G&thds, giving the dates of Vikrama’s life (see below § 15), there again occurs 
the puzzling word rasapara. In my previous paper (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 360) I have 
suggested that it should be read panarasa, ‘fifteen.’ From the comment on the githa in pattivall 
C, however, it is clear that the reading rasapana is, at least, so far genuine that it already 
existed for the writer of the pattivali. For he interprets itas meaning “fifty-six.” He, 
evidently, must have taken itas a compound of the two nouns rasa and pana. The former, 
rasa, is the well-known symbolical expression for 6, while the latter would seem to be a name 
for 5, though Iam not aware of the fact. According to the usual rule of interpreting such 
symbolic names inversely, the word rasapana would mean 56. It is also to be noted that in 
pattavali C the line, in which rasapana occurs, reads rajjam kunantt “he reigned,” instead of 
the jajjak kunanti “he performed sacrifices” of pattivali A. If the periods are taken to be 
consecutive — as one would naturally do — , the verses, as interpreted in pattivall C, would 
give king” Vikrama a life of 118 years (¢. ¢.,6 + 16 + 56 + 40)! But possibly 56 years are 
understood to be the total period of his reign, during the latter portion of which, comprising 
40 years, Vikrama was a Jain. Ifso, there would be a curious coincidence in the fact, that 
the suggested reading panarasa ‘fifteen’ would give him a reign of 55 years (.e, 15 + 40), 
The line in question would then have to be translated: ‘for 56 years he carried on his rule 
being at first attached to heretical doctrines.” Here, however, the most significant words “at 
first’ would have to be supplied, not being expressed in any way by the verse itself. 


I may also note, that instead of the terms viraha or antara, pattavali C occasionally uses 
the synonymous term antardld ; see, e.g., No. 62. 


The list of pontiffs in this pattivalt closes with Subhachandra, who reigned upto Sam. 150, 
or A.D. 1440, some time before the separation into the Chitér and Nagdr lines took place. In 
the concluding remarks of the pattivalt (see § 28) it is stated that Subhachandra was followed 
by Sakalakirtti, and from the form of the remark it would seem that he must have been the 
reigning pontiff, at the time the pattivall was written. This would give it a date somewhere 
about 1450 A. D,, and would make it the oldest at present known; the next oldest being the 
pattivall P, the date of which must be about 1650 A.D., as it comes down to the pontiff Narén- 
drakirtti (of the Chitér line, see ante, Vol. XX. p. 855). There is a difficulty, however, in the 
names. Instead of Sakalakirtti, all the other pattivalis (A, B, D, H).give either Jinachandra or 
Prabhichandra as the successor of Subhachandra. Moreover pattavali C gives Vagvar in 
Gujaratas the residence of Sakalakirttias well as of Padmanandin and Subhachandra, while the 
other pattavalis (A, B, D, E) give Dillf as the residence of the two last mentioned pontiffs, ag well 
as of ‘Subhachandra’s successor (see the ligt above). Iam unable to clear up this difficulty ; 
but it may be noted that there are in pattavalt C itself indications that a pontiff may have 
borne two quite distinct names. In the same § 23, there is mentioned a pontiff Narén- 


: Spero o tga Lo oe SS ee 
Catalogue of the . pee 
(Botubay 1808). of the Collections of Manuscripts deposited im the Deccan College, hy Prof, Bhandarkar, p. 50, 
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drakirtti, who, from the connection in which his name appears, must have been the immediate 
successor of Jiidnakirtti, Maghachandra and Strachandra (7. ¢., Nos. 60, 61, 62). Accordingly 
he must be No. 63, who in the nominal list of C, no less than in all others, is known as Gangakiriti, 
Similarly, we have in § 23 a Kanakakirtti and a Préshthilakivtti, who would clearly seem to 
be identical with Nos. 65 Hémakirtit and No. 79 Prakshantikirtti. There is, however, another 
difficulty in the account given in § 23, which Iam unable to solve. That account of the ponti- 
fical succession does notagree with the pattavali which precedesit. Thefour pontiffs Stirachandra, 
Mahachandra, Jiidinakirtti, and Naréndrakirtti are made to follow Vasantakirtti, whereas in the 
pattdvali they preceded him by a long interval. Again in § 23 Vasantakirtti is made to be 
the 9th after Kanakakirtti, whereas in the pattivali (if Kanaka is the same as Héma, No. 65) he 

is the 18th after him, The table of residences, however, should be compared. a 


The introductory and concluding portions I again give in extenso, but the pattavalt proper, 
as before, in abstract tabular form. The bracketed remarks in the last column of the tables are 
again my Own. 

TEXT, 
Introduction of Pattavali C. 

(1) sit ta: Bea: tt stare Taya ares PAN” sitagraic carat Bh aPar ee GS" ar af eovar aares- 
Srey 8° we Se ae ar oe Prove Be rare ae S, A TAMAS Tas He Harapa Tt HIT 31 

(2) ore tr diige serie cart & she ae 1s" arate eae ate aware, at area 
Su re traeart cart & afew ve, fer tres aihtiran wa ee Hawa TTS | Saws aTT Bw 
geet cer ll geftar a es ord eardt & Haeara ease Se aft are at ats Sraes cau zeke 
ar ta Ae’ weg cart & areas Tere ar | Sy as Re SSE ATE Ta Nl GS" areas ae alt Aare 
sreat art cay cares FAN" geet 

(8) qett ar ar Ons vag sige eee TSH area STaenA Soha aaray H Ss Bee sar UI 
at x” cera Precrarare ae Qe ase | aett afte ay AG Gree | qelt stqafsa TF QA gee Ta- 
Sa TS WS Sates | Tee MATS TT 8 WATT BA Qoo Ta a as CHET aT HT AHS THA T TET 
eel aig sirerate caret & ghew Ta Ta ST arars RQ TS ATTA UI 

(4) qett ar & dts” rares ster ear oF Br aren Taree afr TAT aT RT ATT TT RR TH aT 
facet ar stana 8 1 ar A Praverart as TT Yo, HBTS TT & THE, AAATGTS FT yO 
AA, AMAA TT Ve stares, HAVIATaaS TH eas Qa, Pagrarart swt w sare, wasarars 
ay %¢, Frvarart ao Ace 8, shassrars TF Qo, FATA TT WY AIT, TATA ATS aT Tag Vs U1 
BY ap ar var Sr Praiat se ar argena B° ares ar Taare 2 ll get ais sireraie H SH TH TT RVG 
dta & Yaretea ae sarrat i 

(5) aaft ar AS varee ong: & ort ates aft ae ah” aerarard at staerdie & dist & 
arafter ak Grd ear, 7S Ro saree aE ce Naat aera HATS ata Toe’ sae aM 
sqrard war | fae ar Tear wre aS Sree Re HTS eke ar aH Hs ear sitrerdte ares a” ate S faetret 
at 3¢3 CIB" qowarard art ar ar Taare antes TE gevatrester RAT TET weet ar aS" car 
ahatare dang Y eeQ ware S arta ge AY’ gawarars Tar! a ar Tea HTH TT ATT AT aT 
weft ar ax SS” Mracahe GiB wae care oeter as Ta’ Hara pe ar wr TAA TT THT RQ aT 
Si OR? ater seraraie ar signe Bae car at Aker Ag eeTAT Le as HTH THTTATI_ TE 

(6) eft aftagrate cart dS" sare Sr teas eRe TH Te GATT AT | aT aT TRAN BBS Se 
ad we gu gett ara GS" var aiiaerdic caret AS” care S aelae VOR TT TA TAPAS AT 
ar ser astarat are Be aS Re stare O° nl gett ar AY fis” ae airete arr H alten Eat tS” Wee ar- 
cot arth ae TH FAT ANTE AAT TTL AT a AT TMATT HTS TT RATT aa S aeht ark 
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Sie aur ate caret TS’ ORS hs SF Geees TS TA Seared va ar AT TAT aT Tara TS ATS 
eer cork & award ar vd geass 99 ard ae cans st sree srgena 8" can wa sige F ae 
arst eS" | Ta-aa-BTS-SraAT Stee Ae TY ATE SFT 
(7) qatar & RB can ate wet oie ahrac ta ae ar ar Preent  aitasara art & 
aftr ea TS’ ofa & WSs yes ge TH” sreales strat rg | ar NT TAT Ares TT Qe arenas ar 
Su geht ar eS cers Pac 1D" oie S fer d 983 oh oe areaiee seared wa | ar ar dart 
af 2 sata are’ i aett ara tS aur sraqafa are dis’ oe Slee Gas Te waaay 
wa | ar ant Taara wares Taree at wars gett ar Se lS” aur attait waara aw Prater war AB’ we & 
Bare a8 ae yeh geTe Taras TT Lar AT Tar ares ae R° Sher ar var Tele aT A ASE ae att 
meric Ty oe & fatale 84 Ta’ MaTearad wal ar at aaara are Yo Frat as Hr var tl Ba” 
sraana Baa Ul gate afaerare carat & grew wey GS oe & ater geg as ate GF ate ant shears 
aft | PRC TTA HT eT TST ST PR eT Maale Wa sare aa TAT sae Tar at 
SSTTE URC TS AT S ul Set ars THIS aT Bra se 
(8) qete ar Se fie’ yerarrat ahr ret sry A rsh are AT 1 TA sera ait afta 3 
(9) agee Wer 
sraaraeaPrsarst HTS S Trey MSE | 
NE Wa WH BAAR Aral A Saya li FA 
TS ANTS AA? | ger Sarat WPA Tesi | 
sTedta ara Wess Rast A sar 1 21 
qrare Raeara”o fees alr Tra GA TTT | 
AIS ANS TEBE fe BN aT Aleta ul BU 
Banas Ty WT Arar ara Wa Ta Hrar | 
Tet STIS ATS PTH FHA 1 VU 
ATA As Gree aa! srqurss Ts = aata | 
TMNT We Wags wears WATS Ul & 
ae’? ga Hartt way sr Pee afeafaat = | 
MATa Tag [48] ware ae aaa ll § 
MeqeqTA AAP Tea TATA qerares ara AS | | 
CHEER AIT FOU ST ST BIT 8 
THAA HATS sq’ wae He BraAicar | 
Sart Stat are DIAS BATS TAT Ul < Al 
we eater” & are Taree strait STeT | 
Bet TAT TAR? | LAK -AT-SAS IT STAT Ul 8 ll 
BIR ATH lt 
SAG FT WANT ATA RAT F | 
wrerasyt ante a antes TPA TETA Ul Yo tt 
SS SNE Fast Sata AIT ITT HUTT | 
GS-AT-SMT MITT AWA TAT FAT ASAT ll VA 





* Read vdeé metri causé. 10 MS. Atay | 
- 4 Bor TET | UMS. FTI 18 Notin MS., but some such addition is required by the metre. 14 Here three verses 


are opgitied inthe MS. MS. AE AA WS, which fits neither sense nor metre. 16 MS, TST 1 WW Ms. aa 
88. MS. Saya L. 
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TY Ta Tg MPAA ATA Sse Tl 

SHOT FST MATT TAS UT THASAT U2 UN 

MSA SMSTeT A ACTA THAT ATTA? | 

Regt Tats STS areata TT TAT Ul YR Ul 

TWAT sSlt ara TTI a Hraw Sree 1 

S aa fata a ara Prearar stefera Higa Rrs ul Vy ul 


—vAw -~ 


Be fama rae PY frre 8 ae aaten gare sttaerdte eat a” oa are frre PLY’ stTAT 
& atrarara Ae TIA SN 

(10) qafe attate cardt & ahr wa AB care S arate VOo TS Ta HS" sftrerererse Rew ersir 
SRT SEH TET Ml aEht Gahan QrTAraral A720 Prone rat ai sen SU Tee Reena Bh arsrae A” as weit 
vite’ gin goer aware a area ar ge ear vere wear ar Freer aie aT ar ar are 
efit | eae & steers Q Pravearare & ll weft sir Sr sare & Rasa aieg ara Sie Bh get aH svat 
a? tra’ qraata ar ast ata area war arate sare sta” afeeeg entra ater i Qt 
aeft ar X” goraes PS” eat ater Sata ara, At Paes at Bera ara ATA UU TS Fae ait 
arnt FAN” Tet Arar area, Sr A” ree KUTA gM Tae ST ¥ Sarat ara saa A we PY ast 
aie area, at Faas var 1 Ta" Para A otal are AY" errarelfer A sare AE ae Ul 

(11) qafe cater weeny FPS aeeaE 9, Tse Tes THY, THTATOT NT, Sane gh TT 
aie ARTY THT QT BATT Y, GH eraPra a U| ear srg y Aaara a ATTRACT TET & 
Sere % BU” SAT ¥ | Tale Tale APSR Te Q Pe Rye v, BA eae ahr He Ter ST Hl 


(12) agen iterates Reareat wa afferent tl ater 
SEAT USAR AFAPFEA Wl Vil 
faeagy ateag: Srag yt aevs7: | 


~~ OH 


SaaS Sat STE: LUTAeaaragaTs: Ut Qu 


(18) qeft afrrerdte carat AB? wRQ eENTe S arevs TS TA Gara AT TTATTT "Be aTea, 
ait Prem sem Bardia Te Ml aere ar nr sa a IT Y SAT TIT RAE CAT ATTA II 


¢ 


(14) arate atrrereie 8” care & erae veo ae GB" Rene rrr rat area hw ors TS Tae TTT 
etter ait lar Be IB” roe se atk Fareae HS” re aT aT eS! Sete AR TT ATT Tat aT 
araTerenrt FRUIT A STTT Hie Gaew ca N get ar TS ata at ats heard | site 

aA 


Paar at & ares Hie TrTEa Tg 1 Ta Prova trai at serie sue SU 


(15) age Prraraes | TAT I 
ae eae eat fer ares Frat CTE STRAT | 
STs ALS AHS BISA aS HF APEAT FS Ul 4 II 
CATT Sarwar Hrtea Fresratagyet | 
area area PTT TTS A TTS SST Ut Ql 
(16) 88 atywag a aA? sror-aTSS-AAS’-SUNE ATA ATT SAT AS BU ATTA At ferarreanTEa Ul 
af Srasagraagy frat: ArsaTg ett Fe | 
AAPLENATET: TATA Tat ATTA THF TH: Il 
afar Saag SaaS VA aeat A ag | 
carat Frerexargt svageatear ag eaey: | 8 
a a a 
19 MS. zeae l 26 Tore the date is wanting in the MS. 
al MS, THeHTHT | 22 Motre: Sragdhard. 
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~ uw ¢ 


waft tS’ ot cdatrawag RY saa ga Sart wes ver Tere aT ae TS” HST TAU aRHe 
AY 


at i tS” attae WES Tar aTSt ar SS argeta wes war UI 


(17) qeft eearfta ces AB” Baa are dS” Aarrat wer i gait arvaia aes, Aires, 
Seare, A:fres, are, ve Ts aE Sarre aver F1 Aa ar ar Prerire TS 31 St ara” stay” 
srqotl’ afte ar staat anit fagreat ar saPrareacta aver 2 aitfartes ar arel B caPrareEs ata 
aah aifaare | sta I 

Fraeare catseta ares Barat oraeg | 

SUAS ATTA HAAG AT ATTT: MR Ul 

HARCTSS: VAIS? ATaSt Ager: | 

Pr:fresate cata Varian: watferar: Qt 

CALFACTT ATT PA greceahyarcy | 

facaen Parteree art Frivafed Fi ul 
ae arvat tl 

(18) get arg WB" 1 of aceasta, wReag aelt Bray agit trae aefe 
fasag sitter Sat, a Gr ara Bs STAT! ar at area na’? ara’ areas eoraTEd areas 2, Br 
way ares B21 ar aa SAT Ta TTT Te, Sr Te ae Eee we a" ar ae PY aire afr 
wet 5a afet 2 1 sire worsenfe ana Be PAY aft aaraar 3 ste si wien siraweag Fy fet wees 
Ye, ararara FS” str ers aes, Sr areata VF cea B, Pras 8. geht ar saree ale 
cares aay 1 a 8” ae seen Wh AY ofa Fe, sett srafieente ane ar We, Tee strane ar 
ye, geht arcane arena ar Fa, are bh aft ceeat Ger Fe ais, at Hat Fl ar h ara’ Shere 
wea 8°, at aearaeaa B° cea 8°, Prearedt 2°, desard 2° ll aeht Gate aay” aiva nafea PR. 
amfaett, ave” site arte ver neat a A ever 8°, a Prvsered Bou wares | agg aie aie 
ait Paafars Sr parti & 1 ar a” seq atea Aareaniea aterta oars, Sr Frade F tt 

(19) agen vifaare || ater 

WHTSSTARA-AT ATATEA TTS: | 

TAT He: Healer TaTIlse HAG It YU 

Gag AT weg Fed TOTTAT | 

ST BVreraa: Tat FATA 1 2 Il 

TTT AaAaTse a rake: | 

TACIT SAT ear aaS PTT: | FU 

TACT ated Prafaea atatsa | 

TAATATTAC TS Bat VAT Taye: UY I 

(20) WY wie THI ARATE AT | ar a GS” atte strara stgena 8° ae 8, at Pagar are Az- 

are to aC at aT TT etapa” Paftee Fil Prenat car & usareer BR fer a’ Saar Faw vs 
Sa TH We Taeat RF aioreare sera 1h 1 ar kt ST Are | Teer gs av aheter | Marr ze Re 
efter | ead Raa SH TI ATT Ro ee eT Ao Tarte aelt Pretest 31 fer ar aslgad feeat 
98 | QAATA 8% TATE I 


(21) qett ar & dS dag hae wetter Wy ar wrews Gs We saat fer 8° waaie are esa 
ST TTA Tt aT AT WEST TH BQ arse art TSR Aargas We dee qeersgs & al, ATT & SE 
fer cee, Pee Ra Sara ier at aareas eas ey ara oO ara eel9 ar aTaat I 





28 MS. TAqae: | 24 The reading of the text is not quite reliable here. 
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Here follows the remainder of the pattivall, which I omit. The method of each entry is 
sufficiently shown hy the two initial entries above quoted. But the substance of the whole 
T again give in a tabular form below. The final entry runs as follows :— 

(22) agit ar a ot8” Frearetat ce daa qeqe Sige & vere an are ge Taga GR sors sar 
AT AT TETAS HAT 8G Aree, Cearsws we Sree, TeersTs &e scary ara a frat Pete cane Ae 
fea W% rarce TaTgTs <§ arat ara 8 aber fea gee Ue BT TE | Fea Terzet ATAAT II 


(23) ar Sr ars" aprarg at” Be Healt ate ge wate caee afirrter PO ree HY re eel 
weft wetentia ante Bt agraearca ale Sete ce arse fae’ tar A* syarce ec esstat RY we | a- 
oad PY’ v ware ret er Rg dtrae | wowegT eM AT Viag at sete Re WE I gE a 
he’ anraee suit reat strat ate ce ares 8] at AY aT QU gat ar By HB’ aeaaie 
sie TAPAAT TATA TE TA Yo Mats HY AT ell see aeTeN y, ArT y STATA %, ATeT- 
atte %, Tea Te TAt TH VA Te Twenty one carserea ge | HE srehe we! zee 
qerredt srhe sreraegrea Te Q ata gaerata PN" are Far A HH geht Gasasite ents areaz 
aaa Te Te afasag Tearera arceratres qTereqcert ay gerzet stag A ara Ta" 

(24) ste Saag % freay % teag at % certat wet F1 Saag 8° Praaear one Ba’ Ft az 
sat wet cersat srrarara at | ar a AY Sereargy FR rary, Ste a, weg, Ba v, GY earcare Bu 
gent Fae % FHT 2%, are 8, TTT Y, BH care v aE Hara foeay H°R" 1 gett Fay, TA AT 
8,08 ¥, te faeag & ste ara Frage Pe” eae ara 3° 

(25) vet Gain Gray PY Gray genres, Teeny aprat il sett fea FERN TES 
mre Freagr Pe" el geht Prag gerares Beltre ae Brag PA 311 

(26 ) agen treat 

eS KT Pw eT TAT TTT TTT I 

SAT Ts” Fret Tet TE? SoA ET | ¥ tl 

faa Feat srg arac ara fe FaeaT eg | 

TSH TAT ATA ST AE TTTFET Il 2 lt 
verte faaeacrata fae strarata ar eitarey aay 


TRANSLATION, 


Om! Salutation to the Perfect ones! In the fifth period, after the death of the Lord 
Mahavira, its decadence took place on account of the badness of the times. Of the several 
pontiffs who came after him, I am going to give a brief account in their proper order. 


§ (2) After the death of the last Tirthankar, the Lord Mahivira, for 62 years, there abode 
Kévala-jiianins. These I now name. After the Lord Vardhamana had died, the Ganadhara 
Gautama attained the knowledge of Kévalin. He abode for 12 years. After him the Lord 
Sudharman attained a Kévalin’s knowledge. He, too, abode as a Kévalin for 12 years. Alter 
him the Lord Jamba attained the knowledge of a Kévalin. He abode for 38 years. Thus, for 
62 years there liyed three Kévalins in the fifth period. 


§ (3) After this, there came in succession five Srutakévalins, men versed in sacred lore, 
who possessed a knowledge of the eleven Angas and the fourteen Pirvas, Among them first was 
Vishnukumara (who abode) for 14 years; after him (came) Nandimitra for 16 years: next 
Aparajita for 22 years; next Gévardhana for 19 years; next Bhadrabahu I. for 29 years, Thus 
their total period extended to 100 years. Up to this point of time 162 years must be under- 
stood to have passed. since the death of the Lord Mahavira. 


5 MS. has % il. % MS. TTA | a” MS. Cs | % MS. AST c. m. 
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(4) After this, there came eleven Munis who possessed a knowledge of eleven Aigas and ten 
Pirvas. Their total period extended to 183 years. Among them the Acharya Visikha (abode) 
for 10 years, Préshthila for 15, Nakshatra for 17, Nigaséna for 18, Jayaséna for 21, Siddhartha 
for 17, Dhritiséna for 18, Vijaya for 13, Buddhiliiga for 20, Déva for 14, Dharmaséna for 16, 
Thus the total period of these men extended to one hundred and eighty-three years. Up to 
this point of time 845 years must be understood to have passed from the death of Mahavira, 


(5) After this there came five Munis, who (only) possessed a knowledge of the eleven 
Aigas. Among them the Acharya Nakshatra arose 345 years after Mahivira, and abode for 18 
years, Next, 363 years after Mahivira the Acharya, named Jayapila, arose. His period 
comprised 20 years. After him, and 883 years after Mahavira, the Achar ya Paindava arose, 
and his period took up 39 years, After him, and 422 years after Mahavira, the Acharya 
Dhruvaséna arose. His period was14 years. After him, and 436 years after Mahavir ‘a, the 
Acharya Kathsa arose. His period was 32 years. Thus the total period of these five Acharyas 
extended to 123 years. All these only possessed a knowledge of the eleven Angas. 


(6) Again 468 years after the Lord Mahavira there arose the Achirya Subhadra. His 
period was 6 years. After him, and 474 years after the Lord Mahavira, there arose the Acharya 
Yasdbhadra. His period was 18 years. After him, and 492 years after the death of Viranatha, 
a second Achirya named Bhadrabahu (II.) arose. His period was 28 years. After him, and 
525 years after Virasvimin, came the Acharya Léha. His period was 50 years. Thus, the period 
of all these four Achairyas was 97 years. Each of these four Achiryas knew one Alga less 


than his predecessor; their knowledge extended as far as the tenth, ninth, eighth and seventh 
Aiigas respectively, 


(7) After this there came five Munis, who possessed a knowledge of one Anga (only). 
They are the following: 565 years after the death of the Lord Vardhamiina there arose the 
Acharya Arhadbalin. His period was 28 years. After him, and 593 years after Vira, the chief 
of the Jinas, there arose the Acharya Maghanandin. His period was 2lyears. After him, and 
614 years after Sanmati Natha, there arose the Acharya Dharaséna, His period was 19 years, 
After him, and 633 years after the blessed Vira, there came the Achirya Pushpadanta. His 
period was 80 years. After him; and 663 years after Mahavira, there came the Acharya 
Bhitavali. His period was 20 years. Thus they followed one another; and the traditional 
knowledge of the Afgas and Pirvas went on till the year 683 after the death of the 
Lord Mahavira, but it gradually decreased. The total period of the above named five 
Achiryas, Arhadbalin and the others, extended to 118 years. Up to this point of time there 
lived Munis, who possessed the knowledge of (at least) one Afga. 


(8) After this there were only Munis, who were Srutajfidning, (i, e., who knew of the sacred 
lore only by hearsay). Ofsuch as were actually able to recite an Anga, there was none, The 
above is the traditional enumeration of the Acharyas. 


(9) On this subject there are the following Gathas :— 


(See the translation, ante, Vol. XX. p. 347. The githiis are the same as those cited in 
pattivali A, except that the three verses describing the Third period of the Ten-Ptirvins are 
omitted in pattavall C, apparently by a mere oversight of the scribe.) 


Thus it is written in the (work called) Vikrama Prabandha. This gives the traditional 


enumeration of the AchAryas of the Jain religion, as they followed in regular order after the 
Lord Mahavira. 


_ (10) Now in the year 470 after the death of the Lord Vira the birth of King Vikrama 
fook place. Now it took place [2 years] after the above-named Subhadra Acharya’s (acces- 
sion to the pontificate). Again the accession to the pontificate of the above-named Acharya 


rns 


% The bracketed clause is wanting in the original text, probably by @ mere oversight of the scribe. 
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Bhadrabahu IT. took place 4 years after Vikrama’s accession to the throne. Further Bhadrabihu 
IJ, had a disciple named Gupti, The latter had three names, viz, 1, Guptagupti®?, 2, Arhadba- 
lin, 8, Vistkhicharya. Further he had four disciples, viz., 1, one who used to keep his four- 
monthly rainy season’s retreat in the (hollows) lower part of a tree of the Nandi species; this 
was the Acharya Mighanandin, who founded the Nandi Sangha: 2, one who originated the 
practice of keeping the rainy season’s retreat under bushes ;3! he was called Jinaséna, and 
founded the Séna Sangha: 3, one who used to keep his rainy season’s retreat in the hole of a 
lion, hence he founded the Simha Sangha: 4, one who used to keep his rainy season’s retreat 
in the house of a courtesan named Dévadatta ; (he founded) the Déva Saigha. Thus, there 
arose four Sahghas of Achiryas i in the Jain religion during the fifth period. 


(11) Further in the before-mentioned Nandi Sangha there were the following names in 
use (for the Safgha): 1, Nandi Sangha, 2, Parijita Gachchha, 3, Bal&tkara Gana: and the 
following four names for the Munis, viz. 1, Nandin, 2, Chandra, 3, Kirtti, 4, Bhéshana. Also 
the following four (names for the Sangha) were in use: 1, Sri Mila Sahgha, 9, Nandi- -Amniiya, 
8, Sarasvat? Gachchha, 4, Balatkara Gana; and the four already-mentioned names for Manis: 
1, Nandin, 2, Chandra, 3, Kiriti, 4, Bhishana. 


(12) On this subject the following slokas occur in the Nitisara, a work of Indranandin :— 


The Guru Arhadbalin effected the excellent combinations into Saighas : the Simba Sangha, 
the Nandi Sangha, the famous Séna Saigha, and the Déva Sangha, which are well known to 
be distinguished by the places of their establishment. 


(18) Further the year 492 after the Lord Mahiivira, which was the 24th year of Subhadra’s 
pontificate, was also the 22nd year after the birth of Vikrama. Again in the fourth year of the 
latter’s reign Bhadrabahu succeeded to the pontificate. 


(14) Now 470 years after Mahivira King Vikrama was born. Afterwards he passed 8 
years in child’s play; next he spent 16 years in wandering over different countries; next he 
passed 56 years in ruling (his own country), being (at the same time) devoted to various sorts 
of heresy: finally having abandoned his earlier heresies and fostered the Jain religion for forty 
years, he obtained admission among the gods. Thus was the birth, etc., of King Vikrama. 


(15) On this subject there are the following Gathis in the Vikrama Prabandha : — 


‘It was the year 470 when the birth of Vikrama took place. For eight years he played as 
a child; for sixteen he roamed over the country ; for fifty-six he exercised rule, being given over 
to false doctrine ; for forty years he was devoted to the religion of the Jina and then obtained 
heaven.” 


(16) Thus there arose in the Mala Sangha Ganas, Gachchhas, Sahghas, and such like 
(distinctions). On this subject there is the following verse in the Nitisira : — 


‘‘ First there arose from the Mala Sangha the Sitapata (or white-robed) Sangha, and then 
the KAshtha Sangha. Then there arose the so-called Driivida (Sangha), and then again a certain 
Yapult Sangha. In that Mila Satgha, adorned by many Munis, there was the Séna and the 
Nandi Saigha; also the Sangha of wide reputation, which was called after Simha; and as 
the fourth there was the Déva Sangha.” 


Thus then in the original Mila Satgha there arose first another Svéta Pattt, or ‘‘ white- 
robed,’’ Gachchha, after that there came the KAshtha Sangha, after that the Drivida Gachchha, 
and finally the Yapuliya Gachchha. 


(17) Further, some time after the above-mentioned Gachchhas the Svétimbaras came into 
existence ; also the Yapaniya Gachchha, the Kékipichchha, the Svétavisa, the Nikpichchha, 
and the Dravida. These five Saighas are called false Jains. They adopt marks in imitation 
Se py fk Oh tn ea ans a al aes Se ie et ES AS a es ae ea 

% Or rather, Guptigupta. 81 Text: trina-tala vishat, lit. ‘ at the foot of grasses.’ 
83 Referring to the places probably, where the several retreats used to be kept in the rainy seasons. 
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of the Jains; but they, drawing on their own imagination, hold tenets in variance with the 
Siddhantas (or Holy Scriptures), and follow practices contrary to those of the Jinéndra (or 
founder of Jainism). On this subject, there are the following slékas in the Nitisara :-— 


‘‘Then after the lapse of some time there arose the ‘Svétambara, the Dravida, and the 
Yapantya (Saigha), as well as the Kéki Sahgha throngh arrogance. The Kékipichchha, the 
Svétavisa, the Dravida, the Yapuliyaka, and the Nibpichchha; these five are well-known as 
being false Jaina sects, Having in reliance on their imagination elaborated practices in 
variance with the Siddhintas, they have caused divisions in the religion of the Jinéndra.”’ 


Thus it should be understood,®? 


(18) Here the question may be asked; ‘It has been mentioned that there are (Acharyas 
called) Nandin, Chandra, Kirtti and Bhishana, and that there are the four Sanghas called Nandi, 
Séna: Déva and Sisnha, now do the Acharyas of these Sanghas differ among themselves? In what 
estimation should they be held? Are they to be considered as differing among themselves, or 
are they to be considered as one?” To this the following answer (is to be given) :— The Ganas, 
Gachchhas, etc., which, as above mentioned, haye arisen, have been the channels of eternal 
happiness, Among them there exists no sort of difference; and in their mendicant and oth er practices 
they are alike. And as to the above-mentioned four Sanghas into which the Mila Sangha is 
divided, ifany one make a difference between the Ach&ryas, he is devoid of truth and is a heretic; 
moreover such people have for a long time been leading a worldly life. Therefore in these four 
Sanghas there is no difference of images, nor any difference in penitential and other practices, 
nor any difference of rules, nor any difference in their teaching and in their scriptures; in no 
single point is there any difference between them; they are all alike. Hence those who 
maintain a difference, are devoid of the truth and are hereties and worldlingsof old standing. And 
there is no reason to entertain any more doubts regarding such Jina images as are consecrated 
and adored in the four Sanghas; ajl others that there are, are heretical.’ In short; “any 
image that is consecrated by the four Sanghas, should be worshipped ; all others, such as the 
images made by the Svétambaras and others, are heretical.” 


(19) On this subject, there are the following s]ékas in the Nitisdra :z=s 

“The Ganas, Gachchhas and others that haye arisen from them, are the grantors of eternal 
bliss. There is between them no difference whatever in their monastic and other practices, If 
any man imagine any difference jn the four Sanghas, he has travelled beyond the truth and 


is gone completely into the world. In them there is no difference of images nor of peniten- 
tial observances ; nor is there any distinction in their rules and readings. Any Jina image 








83 Tt may be usefyl for purpoges of compgrison, to add here the notice of the Digambgras, which Muni AtmfrAmj, 
the head of the Vijayagana of the SvétAmbaras, givesin his Jaina Mata Vriksha, or Genealogical Table of the Jains : — 
“In 609 A. V., Sivabhati Sahasramalla, the disciple of Krishna Stri, originated the Digambara sect (mata). He had 
two disciples, Kaundinya and Kaushtavira. After these two there came Dharaséna, Bitavali and Pushpadanta. 
These commenced, in 688 A. V., on the 5th day of the bright half-month, to compose three, s4stras, w2z., 1, the 
Dhavata comprising 70,000 élékas, 2, the Jgyadhapala comprising 60,000 dékas, and 8, the Mahddhavala containing 
40,000 slékas. These threé ééstras exist to the present day in the Karnataka country; and borrowing from them 
Némichandra (No. 17 or 67 ?) composed the Gomattasdra for the perusal of RAjaé Chimunda. No sastra older than 
these three is to be found among the Digambaras, Afterwards the Digamharas became divided into four Sakhas, 
viz., 1, Nandi, 2, Séna, 8, Déya, 4, Sinha. Later on there arose four Sanghas, viz., 1, Malasangha, 2, Kashthé Sangha, 
8, Mathura Sangha, 4, Goppa Sangha. Still later, there arose the following Panthis; viz., 1, the Visapanthi, 2, the 
Térépantht, 8, the QumAnapanth}, and 4, the Tédtapanth!, ¢. ¢., those who worship a book (pustaka) in the place of an 
image (pratimd). At first Sivabhiti originated the Nagna-pantha (or the ordinance of nakedness) ; next he taught 
that @ woman could not be saved (moksha), and that a Kévalin should not eat a morsel ; finally he taught a mass (lit. 
eighty-four) of qther things. In our days, the TérApanthis have put forth a mass (hahut ht) of heterogeneous things, 
which may be learned by comparing their old with their new hooks.” With regard to the origin of the Térfpanthjs 
he adds in another note to the Vriksha: — “In Sam. 1709 Lavaji, the adopted son of Philé Bal, the daughter 
of the Bér& Virajt of the Lumpaka sect (+. ¢, the NAgdr section; see above, p. 68), together with Dharmadasa, the 
eotten-printer, originated the pantha (or sect) of the mouth-covering Dhugdhakas. These divided into 29 sections, the 
second of which is the Dhanaji section. Dhan&’s disciple (chél4) was Bhidhara: his disciple was Raghun&thajt; 
his disciple Bhishina. originated the Térfpanthis and propagated the sect of Mukhabandhas (or mouth-coverers).”’ 
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consecrated and adored by the four Sanghas one should reverence, but not any of any other 
Sangha, because this only leads to heresy.” 


- (20) Thus, in the manner above explained, Bhadrabihu arose. After him came other 
Acharyas in regular order. Of these Iam going to write only a brief account in their proper 
order, commencing with Bhadrabihu, It was not more than 4 years after the date of 
the accession to the throne of King Vikrama, on the 14th day of the light half of Chaitra, that 
Bhadrabihu succeeded to the pontificate ; by caste he was a Brahman; as a householder he lived 
for 24 years, as an ordinary monk for 30 years ; as pontiff for 22 years 10 months and 27 days ; 
the intercalary days were 8; the total period of his life was 76 years and 11 months. 


(21) After him, not more than 26 years (after Vikrama), on the 14th day of the light halt 
of Philguna, Guptigupta, a Parwir by caste, succeeded to the pontificate. He lived as a 
householder for 22 years, as an ordinary monk for 14, as pontiff for 9 years, 6 months and 25 
days ; the intercalary days were 9; the total period of his life was 65 years and 7 months. 


(22) After this the 85th pontificate’ began in the year 1450 after Vikrama, when, on 
the 5th day of the light half of Magha, Subhachandra succeeded. He lived as a householder 
for 16 years, as an-ordinary monk for 14 years, as pontiff for 56 years 3 months and 4 days ; 
the intercalary days were 11; his total period was 86 years, 8 months and 15 days. This 
should be understood to be the pattavalt (or list of the pontiffs). 


(23) After this (it is to be added that) the 26 pontificates, commencing with Bhadra- 
pihu down to Mérukirtti, took place in Bhaddalpurt in the Southern Country. Again the 26 
pontificates, commencing with Mahikirtti down to Mahichandra, took place in Malva. Among 
the latter 18 took place in Ujjaini, 4 in Chandéri, 3 in Bhél, and one in Kundalpur. These 
make up the 26 pontificates. After this, 12 pontificates, commencing with Vrishabhanandin and 
ending with Sithhakirtti, took place in Ward. After this 10 pontificates, commencing with 
Kanakakirtti and ending with Vasantaktrtti, took place in Chitéy. After this, 4 pontificates, 
wiz, of Sdrachandra, Maghachandra, Jiinakirtti, and Naréndrakirtti, took place in Vaghér. 
After this, 6 pontificates, commencing with Préshthilakirtti and ending with Prabhichandra, 
took place in Ajmér. After this 2 pontificates, viz., those of Padmanandin and ‘Subhachandyra, 
took place in Vagvar in Gujarat. After this Sakalakirtti succeeded to the pontificate 
Vagvar. This is the list of pontiffs in their proper order in the glorious Milasangha, the 
Nandi Amniya, the Sirasvat! Gachchha, the Balitkira Gana. 

(24) Further the pattivalis of the Sénasangha, Simhasangha and Dévasaigha are 
separate. In the Sénasaigha there is a pattavali of Achiryas in all respects different, 
commencing with Jinastna. In that (pattAvall) there are four names in use for the Sénasaiigha, 
wiz, 1, Raja, 2, Vira, 8, Bhadra, 4, Séna. Again the four names, in use in the Simhasangha, 
are 1, Sithha, 2, Kumbha, 3, Aérava, 4, Sigara. Again in the Dévasaiigha, the fourth after the 
Simhasangha, there are the following 4 names in use, viz., 1, Déva, 2, Datta, 8,Naga, 4, Langa. 

(25) Further it should be understood that the above-named Sénasaigha is known by the 
(three) names Séna Sangha, Pushkara Gachchha and Sarastha Gana. Similarly the Simha- 
saigha is known by the (three) names Simha Sangha, Chandra Kapata Gachchha, and Kantra 
Gana. Again the Dévasaigha is known by the (three) names Déva Sangha, Pustaka Gachchha, 


and Dési Gana. 
(26) On this subject there are the following gathis :— 


‘Nandi, Chanda, Kittl, Bhisana, these are the names of the Nandisaigha. Séna, Raja, 
Vira, Bhadda, are those of the Sénasangha. Sitha, Kumbha, Asava, Sagara are the names of 
the Situhasatgha. Déva, Datta, Naga, Langa are those of the Dévasaigha.” 


This is a complete enumeration of the Achiryas within the Digambara Community. 


% The intermediate pontificates are given in the subjoined table. 
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Table of the Pontifical Succession in the S&rasvati Gachchha of the Digambaras ; 


Serial Number. 


10 


ll 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 






































from MS. C. 
Te a easter 
Dates of House- |} yonk Pontiff, Total 
accession. holder. 
Wistnn: : . REMARKs. 
" ala] aio) eB 
hyat.| A.D. |: @| 4 aia|s 
Samva S g é | é & A 
B. 0. | | | 
Bhadrab&hu IT ... 4 53 221 10; 27 6 11) .. || Brdhman by caste. 
C. 8.14 
teach 2 81 9} 6} 23 65, 7| ..|| Parwar by caste. (So 
Guptigupta : also C, but A has 
Ph, 8. 14 Pawir,B Pamir. MS. 
: has Guptagupti). 
Maghanandin ...... 36 21 4) 4 26 4) 68! 5) .. 
A. 8. 14 | 
JINACHALALA 0c verse. 40 17 8 9) Gi 3) 65, 9) 9 
Ph. 8. 14 | 
Kundakunda ..... 49 8 41} 10} 10 85; 10| 15|| Hurhvad by caste (MSS. 
P.V.8 A, D give him 51 years 
.V. pontificate, and a total 
A. D. of 95).26 
Dméasvimin ......... (101) 4A 40) 8 1 S41 Si G6 
K. 8.8 | 
Léhfcharya ........ 142 85 10} 10) 20 69; 10) 26) (So also MSS. B.C, but 
MSS. A, E have A. §. 
As. V. 14 ) 
Yasgabkirtti wos... 153 96 58](8) |(21) 91! (9)) 28) (MSS. A,D give the same 
J.S. 10 inconsistent dates.) 
YaSOnandin 11.00 .0 211 154 46, 4) 9 79| 4! 13]/| (So MSS. B,D, but Ms. 
Ph. V. 10 A has Ph, V, 11.) 
Dévanandin........, 258 201 49} 10) 28 76, 11} 2 (MSS. 4,B,D add Pérwél 
As. 8.8 by caste.) 
dayanandin ........ 308 251 44) 11) 22 71) 6} 29) (MSS. A,B, D have Paj- 
J. 8.10 yapida.) 
Gunanandin ws eces. 358 296 11) 3} 1 88} 8) 5/| (MIS. has 858 Sazhvat.) 
5 i Ss. 9 
Vajranandin... 4... 364 307 -|140)}  2/(20)|} (9)| (76)} Bic20)'| (MIS. A gives correct 
Bh. 8. 14 | | dates.) 
Kuméranandin .., 886 329 40) 2) 20 66) 4) 29 
Ph. V. 4 | | 
Lokachandra ...... 427 860 26; 38] 16] 10) 60) 38] 26 
J. Vv. | | 
Prabhachandra ... 453 896 25) 5] 165 58} 5] 26 
Bh. 8. 14 
Némichandra, ... .. 478 421 8 91 I $i 40} 91 10 
Ph. 8. 16 
Bhanunandm ......|| 487 430 -|| 21) 9} 24) 12] 56) 10] 6] (MS. A gives a pontifi- 
P.V.5 ser or eneetne 
: A ; Ww hvat, 
Nayananandin ..., 508 451 16] 7) 15) 141] 40) 7} 29 (MSS. ABD a) Ha- 
M. 8, 11 are ; P.10, Sim- 
é anandin), 
Vasunandin........j// 525 | 468 6 7] 28) 91 46| 81 il (iss, 4.0 give aiffer- 
A 8.10 ent, though equally 
Viranandin ......... 531 474; 80 14/1 101] 62) ...| 2 cousistent months.) 
P.S. il 





3 MS, adds; “‘ Ho had five names (néma): Padmanandin, 
chirya. The special reasons for having these names may be kn 








Vakragriva, Gridhrapichchha, Placharya, 
own from another book (grantha).”? 


tnakirtt:; but ( P.10, 
Ratnanandin.) 


Kundakundé- 
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# Dates of House- | e 
; accession. holder. g)| Total. 
5 rad 
ra NaMEs. ce : REMARES. 
r s)2\2| 2 
"B Samvat. | A. D. Bolg [| & 
w ein 8|4 
see en eS eee 
93 | Manikyanandin ..|} 585 528 15]| 45) 5 os (MSS. A, B, D Manike- 
As. V.8 nena) 
24 |Méghachandra ...|| 601 Bid 15|| 56)10)| 17), (MS. A gives equally 
P.V.8 inconsistent dates. ) 
93 | SantiktrttiT. ......{f 627 560 95] 2| 1] 20|| (MSS. A, Dagree m dit- 
As. V.5 ferent though equally 
s. V. consistent days.) 
96 | Mérukirtti ....0... 642 585 18]} 63} 3} 26): ree nay give dufisrent 
ough equally con- 
§. 5.5 getert Nata D has 
27 | Mahikirtti ......|} 686 629 15|| 45} 11) 20 QHSS A.D ivedmee ut 
ough equally con- 
Mr. S. 4 sistent years; they also 
; have Mahikirtt.) 
98 | Vishnunandin ...... 704 647 jl g1|] 49] 5] 1) (MSS. A,D give different, 
Mr. V.9 an ee consistent 
. Vv. ays. 
99 | Srtbhashana I...... 726 669 26|| 81] .. 
C. S. 5 
30 | SrtChandra .....|| 785 678 gill 32) 4] 5 
V.8.5 
i 50} 6] 171 (MSS. A,B,D have Nan- 
81 | Srinandin .....|] 749 692 18}| 8 Cota BD Le 
82 | Désabhishana ...|} 765 708 7\| 42) & 
C. V. 32 
i 43] 10| 5!| (MSS. A,D give different 
33 | Anantakirtti.......if 765 708 10 ehocgh aay deck 
A.S. 10 sistent days.) 
$4 | Dharmanandin ... 785 728 5]; 58) 10) ... 
§. 8. 15 
5 i 70| ...| gil (MSS. A,B,D have Vira- 
$5 | Vidy4nandin ......) 808 | 751 4 Saher ie nnd aD give 
J.5. 15 different, though equal- 
ly consistent days.) 
36 | Ramachandra...... 840 783 6}| 85} 10) 6 
As. V. 12 
37 | Ramaktrtti ........|| 857 790 11}| 51) 5} 7 
V.8.38 
88 | Abhayachandra ... 878 821 4 45} J 1 
A. 8, 10 = Gui 
89 | Navachandra .....|| (897) 840 g| 54; 9} 9 ae a cpitly, aa 
K. 8.11 MS. A.) . 
40 | NAgachandra ....|| 916 859 10! 57) ...| 18 
Bh. V. 5 | 
ee 93 gg0 gi 27; 9| 20; (MSS. A,B,D have Naya- 
41 | Harinandin ........, 9 nanandin,and different, 
Bh. 8. 8 but oR ao 
CATS. nas Bh. §. 9. 
aeaNo, y have dif 
: 4, 1 iss. i, ave dit. 
42 | Herichandra .....|| 948 891 9) 49) 4) 17 ferent, but equally con- 
As. V.8 tae any) stg 
5 . a 2 ~ 
43 |Mahichandra I. ...|| 974 | 917 bj] 40) 11) 5) (MISS init equally con. 
§.8.9 sistent months, MSS. 
B, D have Sah. 972 and 
go On.) 
44 | MAgachandral....j| 990 983 gj 24!) 9 65) 3) 3 
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Se mt sna an en ana Sn un Ra a A ane 
a Dates of House- . al 
2 accession. holder. || Monk. || Pontiff. J Total. 
| al 

NAMES, | a os res | a | ree REMARKS, 
2 sanvat, (av eleleis lel Ele le Sel sles 
= axrnvat. DVD. |] a] s ® ~ SI 3 S 
5 Pst 1A lite si A |i Si a 5 ~ i =) 
45 | Lakshmichandra...|} 1023 966 14} 4} 8 al sc 4| 14/ (MSS. A, D have differ. 
J. V.2 | | ent, but equally consis. 
ee tent years. 
46 | Gunaktrtti .....lf 1037 970 10) 10, 29} 14) 48, 11) 13}) (MS. A,B,D have Guna. 
A.V.1 als nandm, bat B, D add 
Ene | Gunakirti on. margin.) 
47 | Gunachandra ...... 1048 991 17} 8 7 8) 17 
Bh. 8, 14 |. 
48 | Lokachandra IT...) 1066 1009 13) 8 8 1. 3! 7 
; d. Ss. 1 | 
49 |Srutakirtti ........|| 1079 1022 15] 6 "| ° 6) 12 
Bh. 8. 8 
50 | Bhévachandra...... 1094 1037 20) 11 25! 51] 48] 0.1 ee “bat A,D Te different, 
O.V.5 pu ee y cousistent 
: . s.) 
51 | Mahichandra IT ...|) 1115 | 1058 25) 51 10/1 5i 61] 5) 15 ais. “S at different, 
ut equally consis. 
Ch. V. 5 seu chai eo: D,P 
52 | MaghachandraTIT..|/ 1140 1088 4} 3) 17) Gi 31} 3] 2 icra ra.) 
Bh. 8.5 
58 | Brahmanandin ...|/ 1144 | 1087 2) 4) Ui 4i) 46 4) 5 et 16, ie mS 
_v. have rishabha- 
P. V. 14 nandin, A, D 
pe stherpeerhan aa 
¥ : consistent years 
54 ) Dévanandin Il......|| (1148) | 1091 7 6] 10} 14l| 23} 6} 24/| (MSS. A,B,D have Siva. 
V. 8.4 nandin, and A,D have 
crorneelrar though con- 
: sistent dates 
55 | Visvachandra......|| 1155 1098 7| 28] 81 385! 8 il] (So P 16, but MSS A, 
Mr. 8.5 B,Dhave Vasuchandra. 
MSS. A, D have dif- 
se aipete has ge con- 
e ‘a : : sistent years ‘ 
86 | Harinandin ......... aa 1099 4) ..( Qu sil 43) ...| 29 (Bo See 17, eee 
. 8.6 anghanandin, 
: B, D Sishananda.) 
57 | Bhévanandin ...../| 1160 1108 7; 2. 3|| 48) 2 38 
Bh. 8. 5 | 
53 | DévanandinIT....., 1167 1110 8} 38} 2 10] 44) 9° 19 
K.8. 8 | 
59 | Vi 
59 | Vidydchandra ...... Bia 1113 5| 4! 29/\ 10) 49] 35] 9 CuSS. A, pia entirely 
- V5 ifferen ut equally 
60 | Strachandra 1176 1 consistent dates.) 
cena 19 S| 1) 29) ai) 57) 2} 1/| (MSS. A, D have differ- 
§$.8.9 ent, but caually cousis- 
’ 6L 13 : ent years 
Maghanandin Bids er 1127 4) 4... 5 84 8 7 (MSS. A, D have entirely 
.8. erent, but equally 
62 | Ji ih eeces consistent dates.) 
finanaudin cae 1181 10| ...| 3i] 71 55). | 10 (Bo also P. 18, but MBS. 
.5. , B, Ganakirtti, 
| mah the term 
® a 32 +, 7 
Gaagikirtti......|| 1199 | ae a a sil roll 3g Ataeth ats) 
Mr. 8. 11 
64 Siunhbaki tti tee eteave 
noe 1206 | 1149 2) 2| 15} 16] 87) 8] 1] Q{SS.A,Dhave different 
gs Ph. V.14 but equally consistent, 
ist makirtti ode tee sen 1209 1152 7 8 27 6 4A, 4 years te 
7 J.V.8 | 
Obéronandin 1. 
- aa 1159 6| 6} 20] 10]| g2 || Go also B. 18, but MSS. 


A,B,D Sundarakirtti.) 


A, 


earner 
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5 m a 
2 Dates of House- : ma 
g accession. holder. Monk, Pontiff, S Total 
: NaitEs. #l 5 a alate 4 ee oe ee REMARKS, 
2 m sit | m | m / m1] 2] 
E Savat. |-A.D./ 8/2] 2) 8/8/28) 2/2/83] 2 | 2 
eae! pease Ue fey pO se US | | 
t 
67 | Néminandin ITI ... 1223 1166 || 7 wo | eeelf QU] wt .. 7 8! 29ol| Zi] 85} 9) 6]] (SoalsoP.19; butMSs, 
V.8.3 A, B, D Némichandra, 
A, D have different, but 
oe? consistent 
68 | Nabhikirtti ......../] 1280 | 1173 || 5] wl... S| ee ee 1} 12) 26/} i] 49) ...| .. — 
M. 8.11 . 
69 | Naréndraktrti ......)) 1282 | 1176 |] 14) .] 18] ...) .. gl ...| 18]] 19// 86} 1] ... 
M. 8. 11. | 
70 | Srichandra II ...... 1241 | 1184 |) 7}... 2!) .. 6 3] 24i| 7 85) 4! 1)! (MSS.A, Dgivedifferent 
Ph, 8. 11 but Na consistent 
71 | Padmakirtti........ |} 1248 | 1191 |} 10! ...| ... oo] | 4l 11| gall ell s7| er 
As. 8. 12 
72 | Vardhamana ......// 1258 1196 |} 18] .. | ...1] BY wel .. 9] 11) sil 18/! 25} 12| 21]| (So P.19, but A, B, D 
As. 3. 18 Varadbachandra. A, D 
: give different, but 
equally consistent 
: dates ) 
73 | Akalankachandra.|/ 1256 1199 |} 14) oJ]... 33] ...| .. 1} 3) 24ai| 7) 48] 4 
As. S. 14 
74 | Lalitakirtti wesc... 1257 1200 |] 18) ...) ... 7 (eee | | ae Bi] 41) ...| 5 
K, 8. 15 
75 | Kégavachandra .. 1261 | 1204 |] 12) ...] 1] S4] .f ./] 2] Gf 151] 51) 45) 6) 20i| (MISS.A,Dhavedifferent, 
Mr. V. 5 aoe era consistent 
: Bys 
76 | Chérukirtti ......... 1262 1205 |} 12) 2]... gi...) ...1] 2 8| 2) 7] 46] 3] 9]| QISS.A,Dhavedifferent, 
J. 8.11 but aed consistent 
years 
77 | Abhayakirtti ...... 1264 1207 |} 11) a! ...!] 80) 5B} Hw. ]) 4] 12 7} 42} 11) 18]| (MSS. B, Dhave A.V.8.) 
A. Vv. 8 . 
78 | Vasantakirtti ...... 1264 1207 || 12) ...] ... o} wf . |] 2} 4) 291 Si 1B} 5) ...1) (A, D have different, pro- 
M. 8.5 bably consistent dates.) 
79 | Praksh&ntikirtti... 1266 1209 || 11] ...| ... 15] ...} ... 9} 8] 16] 4/| 28 3] 20/\(MSS.A, Dhavedifferent, 
As. 8.5 but equally consistent 
ane ays. MSS. B, D have 
i PrakshAtakirtti.) 
80 | Visdlakirtti ......... 1268 1211 |) 18) w.! ... 23) wl. 91 9| 7 si] 43! 9) 15] (A, B, D SAntikirtti.) 
K V.8 
81 | Dharmachandra...|}/ 1271 | 1214 || 19)... ... Pl sash Ge: 25...) wl Sica} | 5i| (A,D have different, and 
8. 8.15 most consistent dates.) 
§2 | Ratnakirtti IT...... 1296 1289 || 19] ...] ... 2) er 14) 4) 10/} 6 ssi 4 16! 
Bh. V. 18 
83 | Prabhachandra. ... 1810. | 1258 || 12) ...] ... 19) ..4 ol] 74} 21) 18}) 8 98) LL) 28 
P, 8. 14 
84 | Padmanandin ...... 1885 1328 || 10} 7] ...1] 28) 5] .. |] 65} --] 18}] 10] 99) ..| 28 
P.S.7 
85 | Subhachandra.......// 1450 | 1898 || 16] .,.) [| 14) .) .. 56] 3] 4j/ 11] 86] 8} 15)/(MSS. A, Dhavedifferent, 
but equally consistent 
M.S. 5 He was suc- 


years. 
ceeded by Sakalakirtti, 
| | see § 22.) 


ee | OOS OR ON SE ON RSENS | SUC 
PATTAVALI D. 

This pattivalt is drawn on the plan of pattivall B, with which it also agrees very closely 
in regard to names and dates; that is, it gives no introductory or concluding remarks, but 
consists only of the list of successions commencing with Bhadrabahu IT., interspersed with a 
few short notes. It differs, however, from B, in giving fall details of every pontifical life, as in 
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donein A and ©. The list is carried down in it to No. 100, Nainakirtti, who succeeded to the 
pontificate in A. D. 1822. As his successor followed in 1826 (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 358), ix 
follows that pattaévali D must have been written between 1822 and 1826, 


T now subjoin the short interspersed notes, as well as those successions, in which D differs 
from other pattivalls. From No, 88, Dalone gives full details of the lives. 


After No. 51 Mahichandra IL., there is the following note :— 


Ta TE Aes ETA ( in No. 26 TeargT) ear We aT TE Ae Tahir RY wart adraex aff 
TT TS SY II 
i.¢., ‘‘ These pontificates took place in Bhadilapur (or Bhadalipur) in Malava; they were 


26 in number; 25 pontificates took place in Ujina (Ujjain); down to Mahichandra the total 
of pontificates was 51.” 


After No. 63 Gangakirtti, there is the following note: — 
ETE IT AY Sar MMH St as | ears erst Ff Bt Te WY ear | Vailas ST ALE gz 98 I 


1.¢., ‘‘ These pontificates took place in Vara, down to Gangakirtti ; beginning from here 14 
pontificates took place in Gwalér; down to Abhayakirtti there were (altogether) 77 pontificates.” 


After No. 83 Prabhachandra IL., there is the following note: — 


Haq R98 Pet TH Were TaPaeR St Be stra BT | Mr arstcra F afr erady sft dt at or ore F 
sTrared et Ot | Sr aersrat Tear aeer at TIA Hat | ara at vera thea as sand F altar 
Fear we Here Ted Taera at eet afsar Arar sex baer S Tsa FH ge wg A strat & were 
Sat baa Taree Sit eat 

t.6., “In Samvat 1375 there was a certain Acharya belonging to (the suite of) the Bhatti- 
vaka Prabhichandra. Now the Bhattéraka himself was not in Gujarat, but that Acharya was 
there. Now a certain Mahajan (or banker) had resolved to perform a eonsecration. Now 
he (Prabhachandra) could not arrive in time; so he (the banker) caused the Acharya to receive 
the powers of a Sfri and conferred on him the Gujarati title of Bhattiraka, after he had 
performed the consecration. Thenceforth his pontifical residence was in Gujarat. The Bhat- 
taraka title dates from that Acharya. The name Padmananda was given to him.’* 


In pattavali B, the corresponding note runs thus :— 

mares Sit at arart aace A° St | ar ae wa area afer A saraex sit A°aersit | at 3 
aTaT CATS Sree wtiegt (read aft?) tye wit ofaer wee | afe vercar qaafee si ear | 
Cat TIT ar ATKTAT AS TOTS I 

4.¢e, There was an Acharya belonging to (the suite of} Prabhachandra in Gujarat, Now 
there (7.¢-, in Gujarat) a certain Sravaka called Prabhachandra, to perform a consecration. Now 


he could not come. Then having given to the Acharya the powers of a Siri and having 


made him a Bhattdraka, he got the consecration performed. Then he became the Bhattiraka 
Padmanandin. He carved a stone figure of Sarasvatl and made it to speak,’ (See anie, 
Vol. XX. p. 354, No. 88). 


The last circumstance is thus referred to in pattaivali P :-— 
TVASS WEA ASTRA UTAHY: | 
qa Sat Sr area athacerdt i 
TRHACAT Tes: (TS: ) arcewdt srTT | 
araeten gttenrer Ta: alherqah ey tl 


i.e., *The Guru Padmanandin then became the leader of the Balitkara Gana, — he 
who made the stone figure of the glorious Sarasvat' 


to speak. (Thus) on mount Ujjayanta the 
€pure) Gachchha came to be (called) the Sarasvaia. Hence let us give honour to him, the 
great Muni Padmanandin.” 


From thig notice it would seem that the miracle of the speaking figure of Sarasvati took 
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place on the mount Ujjayanta, and that it was the cause of the Gachchha being called the 
‘ Sérasvati Gachchha.’ 


Aiter No. 87, Prabhichandra, there is the following note:— 

UH UC TES Q alae, TASC aT ANAT Ht, TTT S92 ar II 

4.2, “Once the Gachchha separated into two, that of Gvalér, and that of Nagér, in the 
year 1572.” Or it might also mean “ Once from the Gachchha (at Chitér) two (branches) came 
out, that of Gvalér and that of Nagér.” But the former version is more probable, to judge 
from the wording of the corresponding passage in A, which is as follows:— 

TH UTC TVS Hl WA Car, Stats see ANT At, Fo 7X92 aT Ul 

i.e. “*Once the Gachchha split up into two, those of Chitéy and of Nagér, inthe year 1572.” 


Table of Pontifical successions in which D differs from A and E. 












































= 
5 Dates of House- | . a 
é anccasion: holder. Monk. Pontiff. sd | Total 
a NaMEs. ie e 3 are REMABES. 
3 Biagielielsaiaieziag| ez | 21a] a 
e Sarnvat. [AD S/EIEISIHI SIs e\ e181 sla] & 
@ ° ° an] =) fon q | ° ran] | 
vA Pe | Roy Pt js Da | ss Ha Re ts 
18 | Mananandin ...... 487 480 | 10) ...| . 15 Q1| ...| 24l! 12/| 46} 1} 6] (Here A, D, EB have 
each different dates. 
ee A, E Bhénunandin). 
24 | Méghachandra. ... 601 544 | 24 17]; 7 || 25] 5} 2 18) 56) 6) 21) (A, B give each differ- 
ent and inconsistent 
P.V.8 | dates). 
88 | Abhayachandra ... 878 821 || 18) ...| ... 10] ...] 17} ...{ 20} 11) 45} 1) 1] (A, EH give different 
A. Ss. 10 days). 
40 | Nagachandra ...... 916 859 |] 21) ...) ... asi... 28 81} 10) 67] ...| 18], (A, HE give different 
Bh. V.5 years. 
51 | Mah4chandra ...... 1118 | 1056 || 10, .. 26] ...| .. 26, 5| 10); 5j| 62) 5) 15]| (A, B differ entirely). 
Ch. V. 5 
81 | Dharmachandya...|| 1271 | 1214 || 16] ...| ... 24) ..} 0. 25 5 65 5]; (A, B differ each). 
8.8. 15 
INACHANGLA.r.ccccceel] LBOZ | 1440 |] 12) ...) 2. |] TS) oe]... 64, 8] 17/| 10]| 91! 8 271} (So also B, EB; but A 
86 | Jinachandra,.......|} 1507 1440 }| 12 tt 18 ri transposct tat 
J. V.5 Nos. 86 and 87). 
87 | Prabhaéchandra ... 1571 1514 |} 15 85] wo! 9} 4) 25); 8 56) 5) 38 
Ph. V 2 
ee (reer lie 2 | eee 1} 8} 18)] 5] 61; 8} 18]| (From here D alone 
88 | Dharmachandra...|} 1581 15924 |} 9 || 81 weal] 2 diven detaile cf the 
8. V.5 lives). 
89 | Lalitakirtti ......0.. 1603 1546 Uckael aa D3) ee 19] ...| 15/) 7] 51) ...] 22 
ee p (Down to No, 94, most 
: 23!) P P own to No. mos 
90 | Chandrakirtti ...... 1622 wes liPlele vv? te] e i 40 9 of the tae ae 
v.V.? wanting). 
91 | Dévéndrakirtiti,.... 1662 | 1605 |]}P ; PJ; eye | ele | 2 7} 25) 71 Pl P 
Ph. V.? 
92 | Naréndrakirtti ... 1691 1684 |} 11) ...| ... pi}plpi so) giis! Sie ie ie 
K. V.8 
93 | Suréndrakirtti...... 1722 1665 || Pj ele i e]e te |} 10) 13) 10 Wier iepye 
8. V.8 
94 | Jagatkirtti ......... 1788 1676 || 11) wf a DE] aed vee 87| 5/ 29]| 7 74) 6 6 
ae efile lele || (FromNo.95-100 
: rom No.95-100 names 
99 | Sukhéndrakirtti ...j) 1852 1795 | 4 “ PiPplepielPeie and dates asin B, but 
P all details are want- 
ney the pattavali 
a e S L 
100 | Nainakirtti ......... Pace wea jipleleyeyejeyerreye ye ye yey e sae e pattava 
s. V. 
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PATTAVALS FB. 


In its general arrangement, this pattivalt resembles pattivalis A and C. It begins with an 
introduction, followed by the pattavali proper. But the latter, like pattavali B, gives only a 
list of the names and dates of accession of the pontiffs. A peculiar feature of it is that it 
adds notices regarding the caste of each pontiff, In a few exceptional cases such notices are 
also given in pattavali D; and these are noted in the tabular statement below. I am donbt- 
ful, however, regarding the correct spelling of many of the caste-names ; some of them I 
cannot identify. That the tradition represented in pattivali EH considerably differs from that 
of the other pattivalis has been already referred to; also that it gives the succession list of 
the so-called Chitér section. The latter it brings down to No. 102, Mahéndrakirtti, who 
succeeded in 1880 A.D. and is probably still living. 


In the following, I again give the introduction in extenso, and the pattivalt proper ‘in tabular 
form. In the latter my own remarks are within brackets. 


TEXT. 


Introduction of Pattavali E, 


C1) swer daract at aft Peeae i airerdie sit & atraa carat & Gace caret 8, See eat Vu 
ACT RR alge Hast Sar Va 


(2) frspreg at aaarrent % aeeae sf aaa & aTalsa at Maarrard 9, drawers 
ait qaarrrardt ¢, wxare sft aarararé 8 ace St are 1 8 


(3) Frareraret cage or wer te, (ste str carga ar aret,”*) atierar sit eargd sar aret 2%, s- 
aat sit Taga ar West QR, arareear sit Tags aT eT RR, Part sit eaag ar ary ye, afaaa sit 
TTS BT ITT Wy, rasa sit cass ear act US, Teales sit TaTTO 1 RR aT HS I 

C4) argerta sit rarer etge arr ret 89, war sir rarer ster arr oer Ye, TAMPA TATE STE 
Wt 38, Haare Sit rarer sty arg Qo, Tesay St Fare etge ard aa, waster sit waren sre are it 
QV FCT aS THT Nh VW I 


(5) apararet cert stgr ear ard 82, que sit sera sree oar ard Qa, Here Sit gers eT ar 


Unt W, ware Sh wera SIGE at AS, Sreraret sit sera sre urd Be, Praenre sit wera stg are I 
YS ATS ATE T° 1 


(6) atteaetr sit 29, fear sit Q¢, ee sit 29 Il TEraTs sft qo Qov A are gre der arat 
wis WY Sarere Bey at Praveen cerceét vzPat as 1 de 0 | 

Here follows the pattavali. After No. 21 (45)®° there is the following remark »— 

| Sear ge at artery Fa F ear 11 VG tt | 

Similar remarks follow after No. 28 (47), 60, 75 (91), 80, 86 (98), 88, 92 (102), 98, 94 

(103), 95, 96, 
TRANSLATION. 
§1. Here the Vamsivall (list of succession) of the Gurus is written down :— 


(1) The glorious Mahavira, (2) the Lord Gétama, (3) the Lord Sudharm4, (4) the Lord 
Jambi, These were Kévalins for 62 years. Altogether 4. 





* The bracketed portion is wanting in the MS., owing probably to a mere elip; as the totalisation at the end of 
the paragraph shows. 


* It will be noticed that the numbering, actually given in the pattdvall, is very capricious, some members being left 
nnnembered, without any apparent reason. These capricious ngmbers are quoted within brackets, 
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§2, Then came those versed in sacred lore (érutajndna-dhdri), viz. (5) Vishnunanda, (6) 


Nandamitra, (7) Aparajita, (8) Gévardhana, (9) Bhadrabéhu I. These (abode) for 100 years. 
Altogether 9. 


§ 3. Then came those who could recite 10 Pirvas, vtz., (10) Visikhachirya, [Préshthila,] 
(11) Kshattriya, (12) Jayaséna, (13) Nagaséna, (14) Siddhartha, (15) Dhritiséna, (16) Vijaya- 
séna, Vahudhili. These lived for 183 years. Altogether 9. 

§ 4. Then came those who could recite 11 Aigas, vtz., (17) Gangadéva, (18) Dharmaséna, 


(19) Nakshatricharya, (20) Jayapila, (21) Pindava, Dhruvaséna. These abode for 220 years. 
Altogether 15. 


§ 5. Then came those who could recite (only) the first Anga; viz., (22) Kathsa, (23) Su- 
bhadra, (24) Jasébhadra (25) Bhadrabahu II., (26) Léhacharya, and Vinayadhara. These abode 
for 118 years. 


§6. Then came (27) the glorious Dattaséna, (28) Sivadatta, (29) Aradatta, and (30) 
Bhadrabihu III., who succeeded to the pontificate on the 14th of the light half of Katik, in the 
year 104 after Vikrama. The Svétambaras originated at this time and commenced a pattivali 
of their own. 


Note after No. 21 :— Now these 26 pontificates took place in the Malava country. 



































Varmsavali of the Gurus of the Digambaras. From MS. B. 
g | w | a 
aia Dates of a2 | Dates of 
gq] 4 accession. Al accession. 
be 3 Names. __—!'~——s Rearxs. i s Names. REMARES. 
"3 3 
a F Saxovat a D. | f| 8 Sarnvat./A.D. 
wm! lal & | 
1/ 1 |Bhadrabahullz} 104 | 47 From him the 15 | 11 /Lékachandra./ 427 | $60 | Lavéchiby caste 
vétimbaras 
(30) K. 8.14 ee ae (38) J.V.4 ' 
and eaancd all 1G6| 12 |Prabkachandra; 453 | 896 Facghan Srivak 
pattavali of | y caste. 
their own. (Inj | 9 Bh.8. 14 
A, B, C; DBrah = ‘ 
man by caste).|| 17} 18 |Némachandra.| 478 | 421 | Nagam Srivak 
(40) iPh, $10 by caste. 
$| 2 |M&ghananda...| 186 | 79|Sawdl by caste 
(81) A. 8.14 (A has Sah.). 18 | 14 |Bhinunanda..| 487 | 430 | Dusar by caste. 
, 41) P. V.5 
dra...| 140 | 88|A Chosard Por] | | 
Pe eee wal, (CO hasl19| 15 |Simbananda..| 508 | 451 |Srimal Sakaryd 
(82) Ph. 8.14 Huthvad.) (49) M.S.11 by caste. 
8 | 4 |Kundakunda..| 149 92 | Palival by caste. 90 | 16 |Vasunanda ..| 525 | 468 | Vadhnérd by 
(88) P.V.9 (48) A. &. 10 caste. 
6| 5 | Umasvami...... 201 | 144 |ASrivak of Ayé- 
(34) K.8.9 anys 91| 17 |Virananda....| 581 | 474|Labéchi — by 
P S.ll caste. 
0 el 242 5 | Labécha by caste 
Oe faeces ee eee 92 | 18 |Ratnananda..| 561 | 504 | Vagadya by 
(35) As. 8. 14: M Vv 5 caste. 
~ cirti 258 ral by caste; ee a 
2 . | si ats B, D age 93 | 19 |Ménikananda... 583 | 528 Agarvala by 
(86) As. 8.9 Jayalval), As V.22 caste. 
12/ 8 |Gunananda ...| 3863 | 306 | Pirvagilé by o4| 29 |Méghachandral 601 | 544 | Khandélval 
scrohs — (44) Pp. v.38 
18 | 9 |Vajrananda ..} 864 | 807 |Gdlapirb by |} 95 | 91 |SAntiktrtti....| 627 | 56@ |Sahajval by caste 
Bh. 8. 14 cane: As. V.@ All these26 had 
me : (45) a their seat of 
14| 10 |Kumirananda.| 9886 | 329 |Sahajvil by caste pontificate in 
(87) Ph. V. 4 Mélava. 
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Serial number 


51 


ha 


54 


58 


59 


61 


62 


68 


=) 
vs] 


B | 0 
sis Dates of 
BH] oA accession. 
a1 Names, REMARKS. 
a|9 F 
E a Sarnvat.|A. D 
mi) 4 
26 | 22 | Mérukirtti 642 | 585 | Jaisval by caste, 
(45) 8.9.5 
27 | 23 |Mahékirtti ..} 686 | 629 | Sahajvél by 
(47) Bees here the seat of|| 49 
pontificate was 
in the town of 
Bhidalpur inl 50 
ilavé, 
98; 24/Vasunanda ...| 704 | 647 Viagdya by caste. 
Mr. 8. 9 (Dhas Vagad6.) 
29} 25 |Bribhishang...| 726 | 669 | Sehajval by caste. 
(47) Ch. 8.9 53 
30 | 26 |Silachandra ...| 785 678 | Srimil by caste. | 
V.8.5 ! 
31 | 27 |Srimanda ...... 749 | 692 |Nigadrahi by 
(48) Bh. $.10 Baste: 
$2) 28 | Désabhiishana.| 765 | 708 | Srim4) by caste. 
(49) Ch. V.12 
33 | 29 |Anantakirtti..) 766 | 7u9 | Pirvél by caste, 
A. 8. 10 
34 | 80|Dharmananda,.| 785 | 728 NAgadyaby caste. 
(50) 8.8.15, * 
35 | 81 | Vidydénanda...| 808 | 751 Vaghérvél by 
(81) IS 5 caste, 
86 | 32 |RAmachandra.| 840 | 783 | Pancham Sravak 
As.V.12 by caste. 
37 | 33 |Rémakirtti ...) 857 | 790 Lavéchii by caste 
(52) | Vi.V.3 
38 | 84 |Abhayachandra} 9878 | g91 |A Srivak of 
(58) A. 8.10 Ayodhy4puri. 
39 | 85 ,Narachandra..) 897 | 840 Nagam Sr&vak 
(54) K.8.u by caste. 
40 | 36 |N&gachandra..| 91g | g59 Bagad by caste. 
(33) Bh. 8.5 
4] | 87 |Nayanananda.| 989 | ggo | Dusar by caste. 
(55) Bh. &. 8 
42 | 38 | Harichandra..| 948 891 | S6rA Vaghérvdl 
(57) As. ¥.9 by caste. 
43 | 39 | Mahichandra..| 974 917 | Dakadya by caste 
8.8.9 
44| 40 |Maghachandra) 990 | 999 Padmivati Bor- 
(38) M. S. 10 val by caste. 
a4 s ") 
45 2 ee ee 966 | Agaréld by = 
46 | 42 |Gunekirtti ...) 1087 | 979 Gélval by paste. | 
(80) A. 3.1 | 
47 | 4 |Gupachandra..) 1049 991 | Ge Eee by 
(63) Bh. 8, 14 enere: 


(8%) 





e Dates of 
5 accession. 
8 Names. Peaestes oad REMARKS. 
| Sathvat.(A. D. 
z, | 
44|Visavachandral 1066 {1009 Sahajval by caste. 
(62) 5.8.1 (So also P,14). 
45 | Lokachandra . P Sahajval by caste 
(68) J.-S 1 
46 | Surakirtti....| 1079 |1022 | Sachani by easte 
(64) Bh. S.? 
47 | Bhivachandra| 1096 |1089 |? by caste, 
(65) Ch. V.5 
48 |Mahichandra..| 1115 [1058 | Srimél by caste, 
(66) Ch. V. 5 
49 |MAghachandra| 1140 {1083 | Pancham Sravak 
(67) Bh. S. 5 by caste. 
50 | Brahmananda.| 1144 {1087 |Vadhnéré by 
(68) P.V.14 carte. 
51 | Sivananda..... 1148 |1091 | Sahajval by 
(69) V.V.14 caste. 
52 |Siyachandra..| 1155 (1098 |Vadhnéra by 
(70) Mr. 8.5 caste, 
58 | Harinanda...}| 1156 |1099 |Sichaniby caste. 
(71) 8.8.6 
54 | Bhivananda..| 1160 /11083/Domak Sravak 
(72) Bh. 8.5 by caste. 
55 | Surakirtti ..... 1167 1110 | DhékadyaSravak 
(78) v.3.9 by caste. 
56 | Vidyfchandra.| 1170 |1118 | Vagada Sravak 
(74) Ph. V. 5 y vaste 
57 |Surachandra..| 1176 |1119 | Narsimbapura by 
(78) 3.8.9 caste, 
58 |MAghanands..,| 1184 1127 |Chatrurath Sra. 
(76) A. 8. 10 yak by caste. 
59 | Gundfyana- 1188 1181 Gagari by caste. 
nanda Mr. 8.1 | 
60 | Gahgakirtti 1199 {1142 (Caste omitted). 
M.V.1} Ponti gon 
| ae m War& 
61 |Sirnhaktrtti . | 1106 (1149 Narainghued by 
(78) Ph.V, 14 caste. 
62 | Femaktrtti | 1209 (1152 Hummad by 
9 Fe Vell ~ | Chee : 
63 |Chérnnanda...| 1216 [1159 Sahajval by 
(80) 4.3.8 caete: 
64 |Némananda .| 1223 [1166 Need Rahés by 
(81) V.8.3 | caste. 
65 |Nfbhiktrtti ..} 1280 (1178 Nggam Sravak 
(82) M.8.11 | by caste. 
66 | Naréndrakirtti| 1289 [11 75 meee Rah by 
(88) | M.8.01 | caste. 
67 |\Srichandra . 1241 [1184 'Nigarw4l Vag. 
| dya by caste, 


| Ph. 8, 13 
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See = ~ 
2 a Dates of | s o Dates of 
5 - accession. | 5 z= accession, 
4 Z Names. REMARKS. | AY & Names. REMARKS. 
“fe Sart : 1 S| g ‘ 
2 ‘ arnvat |A. D. | 3 | Sarnvat./A. D. 
71 | 68 | Padmakirtti .| 1248 1191 | Pdrval by caste. ' 881 85 |Dharmachan- | 1581 [1524 | Gatgéval by 
(85) As.S. 12 , (97) dra. S.v.8 pete (So also 
"2 | 69 | Vardhamfna ..} 1253 {1196 |VadhnérAé by|, 89 | 986 |Lahtakirtti ..| 1608 [1546 | Gédhd by caste. 
(86) As. 8.18 caste. (98) Ch. 8.9 He pontifica- 
9 P : ted in Chitdér. 
8 | 170 | Akalanka ...... 1256 {1199 | Porval by caste. | (So also D)}. 
(87) As. 8.14 90 | 87 |Chandrakirtti.. 1622 [1565 | Gaudhé by caste. 
v4| 71 |Lalitakirtti ...] 1257 |1200 | Lavéchiby caate Y. 8.11 
(88) K. 8.15 91 | 88 |Dévéndrakirtt| 1662 (1605 sak by ames 
“5 | 79 |KéSavachandra} 1261 |1204 | Caste P Ph.U.11 tedinSingénér. 
Mr. V.5 
: . 92 | 89 |Naréndrakirth| 1691 |1634 | Sdgant b . 
761 78 | Charukirtti 1262 (1205 oper: Sravak (99) hares ie Vu “(Bo alee ii 
(89) J. 8.11 y caste. wa 
v7 | 74|Abhayakirtti..| 1264 |1207|Ath SakhA Pér.|| 98 | 90 |Suréndrakirtti/ 1712 /é55 | KlA by oaste. 
90) v.38 val by caste. (100) 9.9 Soralee- De) 
caste. Allthese|l —_|(101) §.3.7 | Caste.  (D has 
(91) M.S. 5 1% pontiits re- seas Sakhord Yogi.) 
aidedinGvalée,{| 95 | 92 |Dévéndrakirtti} 1770 |1718 | VélyA by caste. 
TP fqa0a) M.V.11 AD hae Gene) 
go | 76 | Vistlaktrtti | 1266 |1209 |Panchem Srivak vile romdel in 
(92) As. 8.5 by caste. ea —— 
cirtti .. 6 i 
79 | 77 |Subhakirtti .| 1268 [1211 |Sth | Vard byl! og | 93 |Mahéndrakirtti| 1792 1785 |Papagival (So 
(98) K.V.1 : aan |" also He 
g1 | 78|Dharmachan- | 1271 |1214 | Sétht by caste. Bar (belie 10 
dra. S. 9.15 97 | 94|Kshéméndra- | 1815 |1758 | Pitani by caste. 
go | 79 |Batnaktrtti. | 1296 |1999 |Nagad Raha by|| |@os)| Ste. As. 8.11 ore 
(94) A. 8.18 caste. aspur, 
g8| 80 /Prabhichandra| 1810 (1258 |Padmavatt Por-|| o¢ | 95 |Suréndraktrtti| 1822 (1785 |Pahidy’ by 
P. V. 10. All tase 5 V.V.P | caste. (So also 
ontiffs resid- are | Dj. In Jaipur. 
Pontius Tesid-!| 99 | 96 |Suréndrakirtin| 1852 [1795 | Andpada Svai b 
ed in Ajmér. M v 9 caste. (D has 
ae a Andpadavéli 
P. 8.9 He | pontitiea- 
P P ed in Jaipur. 
gs | 82 |Subhachandra, 1450 /1893 eins bylio1 | oy | Naréndra- a (Dhas Naina. 
(95) M. 8. 5 : kirtti. ae a Kala 
, h y easte), 
gg | 83 |Jinachandra .| 1507 |1440 | Agary*la by i109 | 98 | Dévéndrakirtti 
(96) I.v.5 aie (So also}! 
a7 | 94|PrabbAchandral 1571 {1514 | Vaidya Gotra by scat tle aoa 


— 


caste. (So also 
Ph. V.2 D.) 


| 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

Since writing the foregoing paper, I have procured the Deccan College Manuscript ot 
the Vikrama Prabandna. On examination I find it to be an altogether different work from 
the one referred to in the pattAvalis. The latter was in Prikrit verse, while the Vikrama 
Prabandha of the Deccan College Library is in Sanskrit verse, and contains a few folk tales 
connected with Vikrama: in fact, it is identical with the Panchadanda-chhatira Prabandha, 


published by Prof A. Weber in 1877. 
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————————— EE 
On the other hand, the Deccan College manuscript of the Nitisara, which I have also 
procured, is the work in question. It is a very small work, consisting of 113 slékas, and 
giving brief explanations of a number of Digambara technicalities. With the exception of one, 
all the quotations in the pattivali are confirmed by this manuscript. 


The first quotation, in § 12, constitutes the slékas 6b and 7 in the Nitisdva. There is, 


however, a slight difference in the second line, which reads in the Deccan Manuscript as 
follows :— 


aragi aterag: faeagt weray: | 


The third quotation, in § 17, forms the 9th, 10th and llth élékas in the Nitisdra. In that 
manuscript the 2nd, 8rd, and 5th lines read a little differently: — 


SiaAST ATATAS RETEM ATTA: | 
Wash: AAAS Ssrsr args: t 
CTAATST Aged SaPTANTeT | 


The fourth quotation, in § 19, forms slékas 8, 12, 13,14 in the Nétisdra. In that 
manuscript they read as follows: — 


THATS A AAT: ITAA: | 
TTT HT: Htcaea WATT HRA li < it 
BP aear ay seq Hoa Werrszar | 

qT BrqreTarata: TAT Tareqs sl 1) QQ th 
are serena Wet Te oraaraALT | 


WALA AAT HAAN (ATTA tl QR ul 
MEET aiearat at free aPaPeee 
THAT Set FATT AT: Ul BV it 


The second quotation, in § 16, I cannot find in the Deccan College Manuscript. It isa 
verse written in the Sragdhari metre. The whole of the Nitiséra is written in Slékas, with the 
exception of the last (118th) verse, which happens to be in the Sragdhari metre. This last 
verse, however, does not belong to the body of the work, but contains a laudatory reference 
to the author, Indranandin. It doesnotseem probable therefore, that the verse, quoted in § 16, 


really belongs to the Nétiséra. The Deccan College MS. has all the appearance of being 
complete, 


That the author, Indranandin, belonged to the Strasvatt Gachchha is shown by his being 
described in verse 118 as a clever follower of Kundakunda. He does not appear in the 
pontifical succession list. There are, however, certain indications to fix the dates of himself 
and his work. In verses 67-70 be enumerates a number of celebrated (satiama) Munis from alk 
the four Saighas. The latest in date among those quoted form the Nandi Saigha are 
Prabhiichandra and Jinachandra, Nos. 86 and 87 in the list. The latter died 1524 A. D. At 
the end of the manuscript, — quite independently of the work, — there is the remark that it was. 
written Sri-Lalitachandra-pathandrtham, ‘for the reading of ‘Sri-Lalitachandra.’ This person, 
in all probability, is the same with Lalitakfrttill, No. 89, of the pontifical list (Chit6r section), 
who died in 1565 A. D, Between these two dates (1524 and 1565) Indranandin should 
have lived and written the Nitisara. As Lalitakirtti (or Lalita Chandra) pontificated from 
LMS to 1565 A. D., the Deccan College MS, was most probably written within that period ; 
wel, there's juste possibility that it is the autograph of Indranandin himself, who may 
have been a disciple of Lalita Chandra. 

: ee 
* The 2k8. has GACT, arars and alah having the same meaning. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


C,— KHALSI, DHAULI-JAUGADA, COLUMNAR EDICTS, BHABRA, 
SAHASARAM, RUPNATH, BAIRAT. 


The Spelling of the remaining edicts is so similar, that it will be advantageous to group 
all the facts together in one view. 


_ he edicts are referred to by their initial letters: Dh. == Dhaali; Kh. = Khalsi; S. = 
Sahasarim; R. = Ripnath; B. = Bairit; Bh. = Bhabra. For the Columnar Edicts, I have 
taken, as typical, the only complete version, the most correct and that best known, that of the 
pillar of Firtiz Shah at Dehli (D), I only cite the divergencies of the other versions (D?ARM) 
when they appear to me to present points of special interest, and to be not merely accidental 
transformations. 


The text of Jaugada is, in the series of the fourteen edicts, almost invariably identical with 
that of Dhauli. Dr. Bihler only notes four points of divergence; according to his texts I 
count at most seven or eight; the text of Jaugada, being moreover less complete than that 
of Dhauli, offers nothing new. The case is not the same with regard to the detached (or 
‘separate’) edicts ; here the two versions more frequently shew points of difference, which are 
not all devoid of interest. Under these conditions Dhauli, as a general rule, answers for both, 
and I shall content myself with merely drawing attention, in the proper place, to forms peculiar 


to Jaugada. 


The fragments of the Queen’s Edict, of the edict of Kaugimbi, and of the inscriptions of 
Baribar, are too short and too damaged to lend themselves to methodical treatment. 


1. — PHONETICS. 


Changes of Quantity. — Kh. does not mark, 
for i and u, the distinction between long and 
short. The solitary instance in which an / has 
been read: piyadasi, I, 2 (Biihler) is so in- 
distinct, that the facsimile of General Cunning- 
ham gives it as short. I have no doubé that he 
is right. — R. and B. read jashbudipasi, which 
is not sufficient ground for us to conclude that 
they would not have marked the long vowel, 
if the text had brought it again elsewhere; 
and that especially, because at Bh. we have 
certain examples of fand # We must, there- 
fore, conclude that this peculiarity belongs 
only to Kh. 


Vowels lengthened. — Kuinsi.— A final 
very often becomes 4, more often, indeed, than 
is remains short. I quote only a few examples 
of each case: abhistiasd, XIIL 35, &c.; abhist- 
ténd, IV, 18, &c.; dha, passim (once only dha, 
VIL 6); ajd, IV, 9; ehd (more frequent than 
cha) ; évd, II, 6, al.; kidd, I, 1, al.; palatd, IX, 
27, &c.; pund, passim; mamd, V, 13; vd 


(== va, éva), III, 7, &c. — In the middle of 
words, I note sukhdydm, VI, 20; (tdii, VIL 
23. 


DuavtL — Finals: adhd, III, 9, al. (ever 
dha); dlddhayévi, det. II, 6; chalévil, det. II. 
5; nikhamdevi, III, 10; pdpunévi, det. II, 7; 
yujaniu, IV, 8; mamd, det I, 5; na, LE 4; 
vasévuti, VII, 1 (Jaug. %tv). — In the interior 
of words, we find severalinstances of lengthen- 
ing, some of which are compensatory or ac~ 
cidental : -sahdsdnt, I, 3; tékAasilaté, det. 1, 24; 
abhikdlé, V, 25; chilathittkd, V, 27; VI, 338; 
niché, VII, 2; andviitiya, det. I, 11; nithdh- 
yéna, det. I, 11; Aélasina, VII, 5 ang. ht”) 
can only be an error of the engraver. 


Denui. — Finals: ahd (ahd), passim ; apaha- 
id, VI, 3 (RM %a), if the form is really equi- 
valent to apahritya; anupatipajéyé, VII-VIITI, 
17; asvasd, V, 18 (RM %sa); bhayénd, I, 4; 
ehé, passim; évg, I, 6 (RM °va); génasd, V, 18 
(RM °sa); hémévd, I, 8; VI, 6 (ARM °va); jd, 
napadasd, IV, 5 (RM °sa) ; lékasd, ¥I, 2, 4, 
(RM °sa); mamdé, IV, 12‘(D*RM °ma) ; papébed- 
VI, 18 (ARM °va); usdhénd, 1,5; vadhéyd, VIT- 
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VII, 18, 16,18; sédh#, II, 11 (ARM °dhu). 
D. VI, 8 and 1, 4 writes pidyd, palikhdyd and. 
susisdyd, the instrumental written in dya by 
RM. — Medial vowels: -ddkhindyé, II, 18 
(D?ARM da°); anupattpaja, VII-VIII, 10, 21, 
3; anupatipajisati, VII-VIII, 10; satipatipati- 
ya, VII-VIII, 8; anipatipaimhné, ‘VILVILL, 73 
nithéliyé III, 20; pachitpagamané, VI, 8 (A 
pichu®); patibhégé, VII-VIIL, 8 pativesithan, 
VII-VIII, 5 (by the side of pativisit hai); pava- 
jitdnan, VII-VILL, 4; putdpapotiké, VII-VILIL, 
10 ; smipatipajisati, II, 16 (D2ARM %7°). 

Instead of the chilamnthitikd of D, Il, 15, D? 
gives childthitikd and ARM chilaithitikd ; im- 
stead of the chaghanti of D, IV, 10, D? gives 
chaghaintt, 


BaaBea. — Finals: dhd 1; chd (four times; 
twice cha); évud, 8. — Medials: chilathitiké, 4. 
Sanasarim, — Finals: avaladhiyénd, 6; chd- 
4, 5 (more often cha); paiind (== pacha), 6- 
likhdpayithd, 7.— Medials: chilathitihd, 5. 
Rupnita. — Finals: apaladhiyénd, 4; paka, 
mamadnénd, 3; v(t)jyaGhjanénd, 5; vyuthénd, 5. 
Baird. — Ghd, 1; chd, 6. 


Vowels shortened. — Kuitst. — Finals: ma, 
XII, 14; — Medials: ananiyah, VI, 20; 


ayatvyé, X, 27; akdléna, XIV, 32; avdhasi, IX, 


24; ablilamdni, VIII, 22; avant, XIII, 6; avataké 
XIII, 39; dpayd, VITI, 23; lajd, X, 28; lajané, 
KIT, 5; vijinamané, XIII, 36. 

DueavLi. — Finals : anuvigina (nom. pl.), det. 
Il, 4; -viyéhdlaka, det. 1, 1, and other noms. 
plur. ; ichha, det. IT, 4; sdtaviya, det. I, 18; 
ldja, det, Il, 4; atha (yatha), four times against 
twice athd; paja, V, 27; va (=vd), V, 21, 25, 
26; VI, 28, 30; det. 1, 20, 21. — Medials: nitz, 
det, 1, 8, 12 (P) ; sa(Qh)khinag, det. 1, 22. 

- Desi. — Finals: ajaka, V, 7 (RM %kd); 
asvatha IV, 4,13; atha, VI, 4 (RM thd) ; ITT, 
20 ; ésa (nom. fem.), I, 9 (ARM °sd) ; léja (nom.), 
passim (by the side of /éj&); siya IV, 15; tatha, 
VI, 6 (RM thd). — Medials: @ladhi, VII-VIUL, 
10; ava, IV, 15, (A miva, M dvd) ; avahdmi, VI, 
6; palibhasaytsmi, ITI, 21; anwidhiyasnti, 
VIL-VIUL, 7 (dh, 1, 7); enulupdyd, VII-VILI, 
18, 16, 18; bhuténmh, VII-VIII, 9; épayd, 
YIU, §, 

' Tx the following instances other versions 
present.s short Yowel, as against a regular long 


one at D.: abhitd, IV, 4, RM adhiia; D. 1, ¢ 
apekhé, RM °kha; D. VI, 8, atand, RM °na; D. 
IV, 10, athé, D?°%ha; D. IV, 18, avimand, 
DARM °na; D. IV, 3, dyatd, RM %a; likhdpitd, 
D.1, 2; I, 15; IV, 2; VI, 2, 9, RM °ta; abhitd, 
D. IV, 12, D?R °bho’; athamipakhdyé, D. V, 15, 
D?RM mi?; D, ITI, 20, isydkdlanéna, RM °syu°, 


Changes of Quality. — KuALsi.— a into:: 
majhiménd, XIV, 8; pichhé (?) (= paséehdt), I, 
4; into é: héta (=aira), VIII, 23, al.; into uw: 
munisa, II, 6; — 4 into é: édisdyé, IX, 24; — 
w into @: galu, XIII, 36, 88; into ¢: munisa, 
II, 6; —é intot: gihithé, XIII, 38; mi, XIV, 
19; — 6 into é@, not only at the end of words, 
and for ah, as in pulé, I, 3; mukhaté, VI, 18; 
— there are some exceptions, as [djdné, II, 5; 
kélalaputd, Tl, 4; sétiyaputé, Il, 4, — bat in 
kaléti, V, 18; IX, 24; apakaléti, XII, 32; 
upakaléti, XIT, 32, 


Ri changes to a: adhé, IX, 17; dnaniyan, 
VI, 20; bhatiyd, XII, 38; vadhi and vadhi, 
passim ; bhatakasi, XIII, 37, al.; kata, passim ; 
gahathani, XII, 31; maté, maté, XIII, 35, 36, 
39; nikatt, VI,19; usaténa, X, 28,29 ; viydpata, 
XI, 34, al.; vtthaténd, XIV, 18; — into 7: 
Gdisé, IV, 10 ; didha, VII, 22 ; gihtthd, XIII, 37; 
edisdyé, IX, 24; kilasimata, VII, 22; migé, I, 
4; migaviyd, VIII, 22; ddisé, IV, 19; — into 
w: palipuchhd, VII, 23; lukhdni, 11,6; vudhd- 
nan, VIII, 23; vutmh, XIII, 9. 


DHAULI. — @ into uw: avucha, VII, 2; TX, 16, 
(Jaug. avacha); munisa, VII, 1, al. (by the 
side of manusa);— a into e: héta(atra), XIV, 
19; — 7 into a in pushaviyan, V, 26; — ¢ into 
é: anusathé (for thi) VI, 31; — u into t: muniaa, 
loc, cit.; pulisa, det. I, ”, 8;— é@ into 7: 
asamati, XIV, 19; véditu, det. IL, 6 (for °aé° 
= “dayt) ; piténikéou, V, 23;— 6 into ¢ in 
kaléiz, V, 20, al.; and at the end of words 
when derived from ah: dhiyé, dhasnmaté, &e, 
(né = né, na, at Jang. det. I, 4, is doubtless 
only an incorrect reading), 


Ri becomes a@: ddasé 1V,14; dnaniyamn, det. 
TI, 9; VI, 32; dhati- V, 23; bhataka, IX, 8; 
kala, passim; vadhi, IV, 18; usaténa, X, 16; 
viydpatd, V, 24;—¢: ddisé, IX, II; édisdni, 
VIII, 3; hédisa, passim; dhiti, det. II, 6; 
tddisé, IV, 14; — au: lukhéni, II, 8; putha- 


vtymn, V, 26; vudha, IV, 15; VIII, 4; ; perhaps 
kuté, det, I, 16. 
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Jaucapa. — @ final changes into u in savatu, 
Il, 8 (Dh. °%ta) ; —7@ into 6 in dnanéyan (= 
dnaniyan = dnrinyanh), det. I, 9; det. IT, 
13. 

Dsxit.—a intot; majhima, I, 7; — a into 
wu: -nuié (ARM), VI,19; muntsénam, VII-VIIL, 
2,al.;—a into 7: munisa, passim; pulisa, I, 7, 
al.; mina, III, 8, if it really is equivalent to 
punah, which appears doubtful ; into 6: gédit, I, 
10; — é intoz: sdkalt, V, 8 (D2 °lc) 5 gehtthd- 
noi, VII-VITL, 4; likhdptid, passim ; — 6 (ah) 
final into é: iié, IV, 15. — Instead of séyatha, 
V, 2, A has sayatha, -~ Rt changes toa: 
apahatd, VI, 8 (if really equivalent to apahrit- 
ya); apakathésu, VI, 5; bhatakésu, VII-VITI, 
8; vadhi, VII-VIII, 8, al.; kapana, VII-VILI 
8; kata, passim; viydpatdé, VII-VIII, 4, 5, 6; 
— into a: nisyitu, IV, 10. 

Buasra. — é changes to ¢ in lukhdpaydmt, 
8; — ri into ¢ in adhigichya, 6. 

Sanasarnimu, — @changes to + in likhdpaydihd, 
7; —munisd, 3; — hatd, 3; misaih ( = mrishd), 
2, 3. 


Rupnita. — Pavatiswu (for °té°), 4; — amisd, 
2; kata, 2, al, 


Barrit. — Badhi for °dhé, 2. 


Additions and Suppressions, — KxAxsi. — 
Additions: galahd, XII, 31; galahati XII, 33 ; 
supaddlayé, V, 14 (if equivalent to supra- 
ddryaw); — sinéhé, XIII, 38; — puluva, 
passim ; kuvdpi, XITI, 39; suvdmikénd IX, 
25.— Suppressions: pi, passim; ti (wi, IX, 
26); va (= éva), IX, 26, alias. 


Daavti. — Additions: supaddiayé, V, 22; 
anuvigindg, det. IT, 4; ithé, IX, 7 ; kilamathéna, 
det. I, 11; paltkilésé, det. I, 21; puluva, V, 22, 
al.; suvdmikéna, IX, 10; pépunévi, det. Il, 7. 
— Suppressions: ¢¢ (iti, det. IL. 4, 7), pt, va 
(éva), passim. 

Deut. — Additions: upadahévi, IV, 5; vida- 
hdmi, VI, 6; gé(h)vayd, I, 7; dsinaré, II, 
ll, al.; duvddasa, VI, 1; suvé, 1, 6. — Sup- 
pressions: pt, tt, va (éva), passim; anuvékha- 
mdné, VII-VIIT, 2; pativékhamdné, VI, 4, 7. 

Buasra, — Additions: alahdmi, 4; abhi- 
khinai, 7; pasiné, 5. — Suppressions: %, 
2, al. 

Sanasarnim. — Suppressions: pt, dz, passim ; 
va (éva), 3. , 


Ruendita, — Additions: sumi, 1. — Sup- 
pressions: pi; t#; va; ddni, 2; sumt, 1. 

Contractions. — Kuizs1. — A(l)u into é:; 
khé, X, 28, al.: — aya into é in causals; — ava 
into 6: dlédhana, V, 16; VI, 18; — ayi into 
é in lékhépésémi, XIV, 19; — a(y)é into é: 
tédasa, V, 14; — ya into?: palitiditu, X, 28; 
dya into 6: étakdyé, X, 27. 


DaavLi. — A(l)u into 6: khé, IX, 8; — ava 
into 6: viydhdlaka, det. I, 1; vtydvaditaviyé, 
IX, 11; 6élédhana, passim; — avd into 4, if 
ahd, IV, 18, is really equivalent to atha vd 5; — 
aya into 6: ujénittié, det. I, 23; — ayt into? 
in véditu, det. IL 6; — ayé into é: tédasa, 
V, 22;— ‘ya into é: étaka, passim; — ye 
into ¢ : palttijitu, K, 15; — va into d : atdland, 
det. I, 11, 12 (Jaug. °tu°); — vt into w: su 

== svid), det. II, 4; dudhalé, det. I, 16. 

Dent. — Nigdhdni, VII-VITL, 5 (nya- 
grédha) ; — jhdpétaviyé, V, 10; kd, passim 
khu, TI, 12; paliydvaddétha, VII-VILL, 1; 
6lédhana, VII-VIII, 6; viydvadisanti, IV, 7,9; 
su(svid), VII-VIIL, 17, 18. 


Baasra. — Khé, 3; dvddé, 5; abhivddé- 
ménaim (For °dya®), 1. 

Ropnita. — Lékhdpétaviyé, vivaséiaviysé, 5. 

Barrdt, — Alddhétayé, 6. 


NasaLiseD VowseLts. — I do not attempt to 
point out all the instances in which the 
anusvadra has been omitted, either in negligence, 
or by error. They are frequent, especially at 
Khialsi. 

Kritsr. — A long vowel equivalent to 
a nagalised one: atapdsamidd (Cduii), XII, 32, 
83; dadatd (°tamt), XIII, 15; dévdndpiyé, XII, 
30, 84; dhammasu(su)sd (sam), X, 27; died 
(°sath), XIV, 21; hétd (tam), V, 14; katmatala 
(lan), VI, 20; pujé (fark), XIL, 31, 34; pund 
(= punyan), TX, 26 ; sata, XIV, 17 (if 
it is really a nom. plur.).—~ After Dr. Bibler’s 
revision the only trace of a confusion between 
ah and « which would appear to remain is 
sulchtténd, XIV, 17 (for sam). The concord- 
ance of several versions in the spelling supa- 
délaya, V, 14, renders, in this instance, the 
equivalence of sash and. st hardly probable. 

Duavuit. — Equivalence of the long and of 
the nasalised vowel: bamtbhana and babhana ; 
bhdvasudht Cdhih), VII, 1; halanniar (nom. 
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plur.), dé6t. I, 18; kashmata(lan), VI, 32, as 
against kdmatald, at Jang. ; biti, X, 13 (Ptinh) 5 
sambédht (Cdhim), VIII, 4; palatan; (td, ta); 
VI, 28; sétaviyarh (Jang. °yd), det. I, 17; 
vataviyan (Cyd), det. I, 2; ya (yam), IV, 17. — 
Sarita (n. s. m.), VI, 30, and vayé (= vayam), 
det. II, 8, appear to imply the equivalence of 
amt and é.— wu for ath in tésu amtdnamd, det. I, 
10. — The nasal is written double in ashndlar- 
bhé, III, 11; saimyd, TX, 8; sukhasim, det. 
II, 5. 


Dea. — AnupatipatiCdmn), VII-VITL, 3; 
-visatit, V, 1, 20; santas (nom. plur.) IV, 13; 
thint == trim’), IV, 16; V, 12; yd iyo (= 
gam ido), VII-VITL, 7;—kiman, VI, 5, (= 
kim). 

Sanasanio. — Athmisam, 2 ; misar, 3 (= sd) ; 
chat, 5 (= cha). ° 


(b). — Consonants. 


Two peculiarities are common to all the 
versions, which we are now comparing.” In 
the first place they know neither the cerebral 
n, nor the palatal 7. They replace both by the 
dental'n. There is only one solitary excep- 
tion: Dh. det, II, 6, wonld seem to have, 
according to General Cunningham's facsimile, 
patinnd, Ishonld be much surprised to find 
this reading authenticated ; already, in Prin- 
sep’s time, the facsimile published by him 
shewed that, at this place, the stone is damaged 
and the reading uncertain, I am strongly 
tempted to believe that the real reading is 
patinnd, as at Jangada. Asto n Dr. Bibler 
states two exceptional occurrences of it, one 
in khanast, Dh. det. TI, 10, the other in savénd, 
J. det, I, 3, ~—In the second place, they have 
no 7, replacing it regularly (when standing 
alone) by J. I natice only two exceptions, — at 
Riipnath, where, by the side of ahdlé, 6, we 
read chhavachharé, 1, and chirathitika, 4, 
Samavariya at Kh. XIU, 2, is probably a falee 
reading, . 
Khilsi presents a two-fold pecnliarity : the 
first is the use, for the sibilant, of three signs 
differing in unequal degrees : f}\; lL, and gb, of 
which the first is also employed on one occa- 
sion at Bairit (svarigieiyé). It appears to me 
ig be certain thet these signs are all, among 
themsokves, absolute equivalents, and that they 
do not represeng, dg has: been maintained, the 


three sibilants of Sanskrit. I have already 
dealt with this question in the Introduction ; 
and I shall return to it later on, I can, 
therefore, neglect its consideration here [ 
may remind my readers that in translitera- 
tion I represent the sign /\ by s.— The 
second point concerns the use, at Khalsi, of & 
character ne which I, at first, considered as a 
simple graphic variant of +. The same sign 
is employed twice (vadikd, adhakdsikant) at D. 
I pass over this difficulty here, and content 
myself, in order to retain consistency in tran- 
scription, with rendering the sign in question 
by &, as I have hitherto done. 

Simple Consonants. 

Changes, — Kuitsr. — kinto g in antiydga, 
Il, 5; XIII, 4, 5. 

g into & in makd, XII, 5; anrtékina, ibid. 

gh into h in lahukd, XI, 32, al. 

ch into chh in kichhi, passim. 

4 into d in palitiditu, X, 28. 

tinto ¢ in bhataka, XIII, 37, alias; kata, 
passim ; maté, XIII, 39 (by the side of maié) ; 
pati-, passim; usaténa, X, 28, 29; viydpata, 
passim ; vithaténd, XIV, 18; — into d in désé, 
VI, 19; hidasukhdyé = hitasu®, V, 15. 


d into d in hédisa, VIII, 22 ; IX, 25 (by the 
side of édisa); duvddasa, III, 7; IV, 18; — 
into ¢ in tatépayd, VIII, 13 (P); — into y in 
tyawh (in the neuter, for ida), passim. 

dh into d (P) in hida, passim. 

bh into h in ho, etc., passim. 

y into7 in majulé, I,4;—~ into wv: vasévu, 
VII, 21 (ordinarily the termination is éyu) ; — 
into kh: yéhan, VI, 20. 

s into h in ha(in)ché, IX, 26. 

Dranci. — & changes into kh in akhakhasé, 
det, J, 22, 

g into gh in chaghati, II, 11, al. if it is 
really equivalent to jagri, which is extremely 
doubtful. 

ch into 9 in ajald, det. IL, 7, (Jaug. has 
achala); — into chh in kichhi, passim. 

j into ch im chaghati, loco cit.; hambécha, 
V. 28. 

é into ch in chithitu, IV, 17; — into ¢ in 
pati, passim ; kata, passim; viydpald, det. I, 
15, al.; usaténa, X, 16, 
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th into h in ahé (?), IV, 18, 

dh into d (?) in hida, passim. 

bh into h in lahévu, det. II, 5; hétt, &e., 
VIII, 4; kdtapuluva IV, 14, al. 

y into » in the termination évu of the 3rd 
pers. plur. of the potential (at Jaug éyu, except 
in ntkhamdvi, III, 11); dvutiké, det. IT, 8 (at 
Jaug. dyu°); — into # in the lst pers. sing. of 
the potential : yéham, &e. 

v into m in mayé ( = vayam), det. II, 8. 


JAUGADA. — ks into g in hidalégaw palaldgai, 
(Dh.: “léka °lékam), det. IL, 7; hidaldgika® 
(Dh. : “ki°), det, IL, 12-13. 

d@ into ¢ in patipdtayéham, det. I, 6 (Dh.: 
pativédayéhan) ; patipdiayéma, det. I, 5 (Dh.: 
“ndda’); vipatipdiaymhtan, det, I, 8 (Dh.: 
vipatipddayaminéh); patipdtayéhan, IT, 2; 
swnpatipdtayitaré, det. II, 16 (Dh. : “pdda’). 

Deut. — g into gh in chaghatdti (??), IV, 
8, 10. 

gh into h in lahu, VII-VITII, 9. 

j into ch in chaghamnti (P?), IV, 8, 10. 

t into din vadikd, VII-VIII, 2, 

t into ¢ in hata, passim; pati-, passim 
(patiydsainésu, VI, 5); viydpaté, VII-VITI, 
4, 5, 6; — into v in chdvudasan, V, 12. 

th into th in nighamthésu, VII-VITL, 5. 

dinto @ in duvddasa, VI, 1; parmhnadasar, 
V, 12, 

dh into d (?) in hida, VII-VIII, 6, al.; — 
into A in nigéhdni, VII-VIT, 5. 

p into b in lubi, VII-VITII, 10, 11; — into m 
in mina (= punah?), ITT, 18, 

bh into h in héti, &c., passim. 

m into ph in kaphata, V. 5;-- into v in 
gévayd, I, 7. 

y into v in dvuti, IV, 15; termination évu 
of the potential; pdpdvd, VI, 3; — into h im 
the termination éhamh of the 1st pers. of the 
potential. 

s into h in héhamti, VII-VIII, 4, 5, 6 (hésannte, 
VII-VIII, 2). 

Brapra. — & into g in adhigichya, 6. 

bh into hin hésatt, 4. 


SanasaRim. ~ pinto v in avaladhiyénd, 6; 
pavatavé, 3. 


bh into h in hétu, 5. 


d into d in uddld, 4, 
Rteritu. —~ d into d in uddld, 3. 
bh into h in husu, 2. 


Additions and Suppressions, — Kxitst.— 
Loss of an initial y in: a, XII, 81; ah, IV, 12; 
X, 28; ddisé, IV, 10; atatd, II, 5, 6; asd, VII, 
21; atha, II, 4; XII, 34; dva, IV, 12; V, 14; TX, 
25, 26; dvataké, XIII, 39; é, passim. — Addi- 
tion of an initial y: yéva, IV, 12; XIV, 17; of 
a medial y: kaligya, XIII, 35, 36 (kaliga, XIII, 
39); of an initial A: hédisa, VIII, 22; IX, 25; 
héta (atra), IX, 24, al.; héid, X, 28; hévash, 
passim, (évam, IT, 6); hide, VI, 20, al. 


Dxauti. — Loss of an initial y, except in: 
yas, X,18; yd, IV,17; yé, I, 8; V, 213; yéhai, 
VI, 82; yuj, passim; ydna, V, 23; — of the 
syllable ra in héméva, det. I, 24. — Addition 
of an initial y in: yéva, IV, 17; —- of a v in 
vuté, LX, 10; — of an initial & in hédisa, passim 
(by the side of édisa); héméva; héta, XIV, 19; 
héta(h), V, 21; hévanh, passim (never évath, éva 
and never héva); hida, passim. 


Desi. —» Loss of the initial y m: ata, 
VII-VIII, 11; atha, IIT, 20; TV, 10; VI, 4; 
dva, IV, 15 (ydva, V, 19); 8, V,17; VI, 8; ana, 
VII-VIII, 11 ; — of the syllable ya in: étadathé 
(or possibly equivalent to étadathan 7), VII-VIIL, 
3;— of the syllable va in héméva, VII-VII, 
4, al. — Addition of an initial y in yéva, V, 18; 
VII-VIIL, 8 (by the side of éva); —of an initial 
vin vutam, LX, 10;— of an initial h in héméva ; 
hévain, passim (by the side of évaini); hida, VII- 
VII, 6, al. 

Brasra, — Loss of the initial y,—- Addition 
of an initial h in hévamn, 3, 8. 

Samasanim. — Loss of an initial y in ah, I, 2 
(yatd, 7).— Addition of an initial v in vivutha, 
7:— of an A in hévan, 1. 

Rtenitu. — Addition of an initial A in 
h(i) dha(?), 4; hévath, 1, —~ The initial y remains 
unchanged : ydvatakd, 5; yd, 2. 

Bairit. — Initial y lost in aii, 3, preserved 
in ya (yad), 2. 

Compound Consonants, 


kt becomes #. Kh., Dh., D. 

hy becomes hry; (sjakiyé(P), S. 3; sakvyé, 
R. 3; svarhgiktyé(?), B. 4. 

kr becomes always b. 

kv becomes kuv in kuvépi, Kh, XIU, 39. 
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ksh becomes, at Kh., kh: khudaka, X, 28, &e. ; 
chh in chhanatt, XII, 32 ;—at Dh., bh: bhudaka, 
det. II, 5, &c.;— at D., bh: anuvékhamdné, 
VIL-VIII, 9, &c.; jh in jhdpétaviyé, V, 10;-— at 
Bh., kh: bhikhuniyé, 7;— at &., kh: khudakd, 
4;—atR, kh: bhudakd, 3. 


kshn becomes khin in abhikhinaw, Bh. 
kshy becomes kh in dupativékhé, D. III, 19. 


khy becomes, at Kh., kh; sdshaa, XIII, 14;— 
at Dh, khy: mékhyamata, det, TI, 2; det. I, 3 
(Jang.: mékhiya®);—at D., kh: mébhdns, V. 
20, and khy: mikhyamaté, VI, 19. 

gn becomes, at Kh., g: agtkaidhdni, IV,10; 
—at Dh,, g: agi-, IV, 3; and gin: anwvigina, 
det, II, 4. 

gr becomes g, Kh., Dh., D. 

y% becomes shn or v, Kh., Dh., D. 

fich becomes sin, at D.: pathnadasa, V, 12, 
al.; —atS.: pasnd (?), 6. 

dy becomes diy at Kh, : pashdiyd, XIII, 6; — 
at D.: chamhdiyé, ITT, 20. 

ny becomes niy in ananiya, at Kh., VI, 20; 
at Dh., VI, 32; det. Il, 9; — hn in hilanina; 
at Kh., VIII, 23; at Dh., VITI, 5. 

tk becomes k, D., S. 


tth becomes th in uthdna, at Kh., VI, 9, al. ; 
at Dh., VI, 81, al. 

tm becomes t, Kh., Dh., D. 

ty becomes, at Kh, tty: apatiyé, V, 14, &c. ; 
remains unchanged in nityah, XIV, 19, if 
indeed we are to read thus ; changes into ch in 
niché, VIL, 22; into ¢ in palittjitu, KX, 28; — at 
Dh., becomes diy: atiydyiké, VI, 19, &e.; 
changes into ch in ékachd, L, 2 (doubtful; J. has 
ékatiyd) ; niché, VII, 2; changes into ¢ in 
paletaitu, X, 15; —-at D., becomes ch: saché, 
TI, 12; pachipagamané, VI, 8; tty in patiyd- 
samnésu, VI, 5, which R. and M. write patydsa°. 

ty becomes everywhere f. 


tv remains unchanged in tadatudyé, at Kh. 
X, 27, and at Dh., X, 18; — becomes ¢ at S.: 


mahatatd, 3; satd, 7; and at R.: mahatatd, 2; 
sata, 5. 


és becomes ss at Kh.: chikisd, Il, 5; never- 
theless chikisakichhd, same line, appears to 
shew a certain hesitation between the form 
chikied and the form chikichhd ; usaténa, X, 29; 
——at Dh 1, 6; X,6;— at D.: usaténd, 1,5; 
chh, ab B., in Ghavachharé, 





tsy becomes chh at D., in -machhé, V, 4. 

ddh becomes, at Kh., dh in vadhi, XII, 31, 
34, 35, remains dé in vadhi, IV, 12, 18; — dh, 
at Dh., in vadhi, IV, 18; vudha, IV, 15; VII, 
4; and at D, in vadhi, passim. 

dy becomes 7 (Kh., Dh., D.), except in uydna 
(Kh., VI, 18; Dh., VI, 29) in which it becomes 
y, and at D., I, 3, in dusasmpatipddayé for: 
“diyé, °dyé. 

dr becomes everywhere d. 

dv becomes, at Kh., duu: duvddasa, III, 7, 
&e.; —at Dh. duv: duvdld, det. II, 2, &.; 
v in anuvigina, det. IT, 4; -—~ at D., duv: duvéhi, 


VII-VIII, 3, &c.; at S&S, R. and B, din 


janbudipas: (8., 2;R., 2; B., 4); and duv at 


S. in duvé (6). 

dhy becomes, at Kh., dhiy in adhtyakha, XII, 
34; — at D., dhty in avadh[t]ya, V, 2, 8, 18 
(RM °dhya), avadhiydni, VII-VITI, 9, &e. ; jh 
in niyhati, VI-VITII, 8. 

dhr becomes dh, Kh., D. 

ny becomes tim, Kh. Dh., D. 

pt becomes ¢, Kh., Dh., D. — Appears to 
change into vat in pdvatavé (= préptavé), S., 3. 

pr becomes everywhere p. 

bdh becomes dh ; ladhd, Kh., XIII, 11, &c. 

br becomes b, Kh., Dh,, D. 

bhy becomes bh, at Kh., in ibhésu, V, 15; — 
remains unchanged, at D., in abhyumndmayé- 
hah, VII-VIIL, 19; abhywhnamisati, VII-VIL, 
21. — iis written bhiy, at Dh., in ibhiyésu, V, 
24; dlabhiyisu, 1, 8; at Kh., in alabhiyats, 
&e., 1, 3, 4, 

bhr becomes bh, Kh., Dh. 


my remains unchanged in samyd at Kh., IX, 
25; XU, 37; and at Dh., sammyd, IX, 8. 

mr becomes ib, at Kh., in tashbapamniyé, 
XI, 6; at D., in aitbdvadikd, VII-VIL, 2. 

7g becomes everywhere g. 


rgr becomes gh, at D., in nighmithesu, VII- 
VIII, 5. 

rch becomes ch, Kh., Dh., D. 
‘nm becomes sin, Kh., D. 

rt becomes, at Kh., ¢ in niwatéti, IX, 26; 
anuvatanii, XVI, 8, &e.; 1, in anwvatisantt, 
V, 9; nt(va)tét, nivatéya, IX, 26;-——at Dh., ¢ 
In anuvatisant:, V, 21; ¢ in anuvatatu, V, 27; 
kilt, X, 13;--at D., ¢ in pavatayévu, IV, 5, 
13; ¢ in kévata, V, 14; palihatavé, IV, 11. 
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rth becomes, at Kh., th or th: atha, IV, 12, 
al.; atha, VI, 17, al.; — at Dh., th in athéyé, 
det. 1,19, 21; det. If, 8; fh in afha, passim; — 
at D., th in atha, VII-VIIE, 3, 10; th in athst, 
VIL-VITL, 4, al.; —~at S., th: atham, 7, al. ;— 
at R., th ; athdya, 8, al. 

rthy becomes thiy at Kh. (IX, 28) and at 
Dh. (IX, 7), in nilathiyan. 

rd becomes d, Kh., D. 


rdh becomes, at Kh,, dh: vadhayisainti, IV, 
12; dtyddha, XIII, 35, &e.; dh in vadhité, 
IV, 11 (ordinarily vadhita);~—at Dh., di: 
vadhayisati, IV, 16, &c.;— at D., dh: adha- 
késtkdni, VIL-VITE, 2, &ce.;—at 8. dk in 
avuladhiyénd, 6; dk in vadhisati, 3, 6; — at 
R., dh: adhitiydnt, 1; vadhisati, 4; —at B., 
dh :; vadhisati, 7, 8. 

rdhy becomes, at §., dhty in avaladhiyénd, 
6; dhiya in diyddhiyau, ibid.;—-at RB. dhty 
and dhiy (same words); —at B., dhiy in 
diyadhiyan, 8. 

rbh becomes bh, Kh., Dh. 

rm becomes, skm, Kh., Dh., D. 

ry becomes, at Kh., iy in anawhtaliyénd, VI, 
19; lay in supaddlayé, if we assume it to be 
equivalent to supraddryah ; — at Dh., the same, 
VI, 31; V, 22;--ly at D.: sultyiké, VIT- 
VIII, 10; nithdliyé, ILI, 20, &.; at Bh: 
alyavasini, 5; paltydydni, 4, 6. 

rv usually becomes v in all texts;—-luv, at 
Kh. and Dh., in puluva, passim. 

rs becomes s, Kh., Dh., D. 

rsh becomes usually s (vasa), Kh., Dh., D., 
Bh. 


rshy becomes, at Kh., chk in kachhdmi, 
&c., VI, 18, al. ( = kar(t)shydmi); — at Dh., 
sin isdya, det. I, 10; chk in kachhani, VIT, 
2,al;—at D., sy in éisydkdlanéna, III, 20; 
chh in kachhatt, II, 16, al. 

rh becomes lah, at Kh., in galahati, XII, 
33; at Bh, in alahémi, 4. 

ly becomes yp, Kh., Dh, 

ly becomes y in kaydéna at Kh., Dh., D. 

vy becomes, at Kh., viy: migariyd, VIII, 22; 
viymijanaté, III, 8, &c., except in diwwydni, IV, 
10; —at Dh. and D., wiy: diviydni, Dh., IV, 
3, &c.; hashiaviydni, D., V, 15, &e. ; tohhttayé, 
at Jaug., det. I, 5, should, probably, be 
restored tchhita(vi)yé;— at R. vty (lékhdpé- 


taviyé, 4), except in vyuthénd, 5; — at B, y in 
dlddhétayé, 6. 

vr becomes v, Kh., Dh., D. 

sch becomes ohh, Kh., Dh. 

én becomes stw in pasing, at Bh. (5). 

sy becomes siy, at Kh., in pativésiyénd, IX, 
25; at J. det. I, 6, we have dlasyéna. 

sr becomes s, Kh., Dh,, D., R. 

sv becomes at D., s in séta, V, 6; suv in 
suvé, I, 6. 

shk becomes k, at Kh., in dukalé, V, 13; ~ 
at Dh., in the same word, V, 20, al. 


shkr becomes hh : nikhamati, Kh., IIE, 7, al., 
nikhamt, Dh., VIII, 4, al. 


shi becomes th, Kh., Dh., D., R., and th, at 
S., in vivuthd, se 

shth becomes, at Kh., th: adhithandyé, V, 
15 ; séthé, IV, 12; — at Dh, th: adhithdné, 
V, 26 ; adhithdndyé, V, 23; nithiliyéna, det. 
I, 11; th in chithitu, IV, 17; —at D., th, 
nithiliyé, III, 20. 

shp becomes, at Kh. (IX, 26) and at Dh. 
(IX, 10) ph, in niphath ; — p, at D. in chatu- 
padé, V; 7. 

shy becomes, at Kh., s: dlubhiyisait, 1, 4, 
&e.; — at Dh., s: dnapayisati, III, 11, &c.; 
h in éhatha, det, I, 17; det. Il, 9 (Jang., in 
both cases : ésatha); — at D., 8 : abhy uina- 
misatt, VII-VIUII, 21, &e.; A in héhemitt, 
VII-VIUIl, 4, 5, 6 (by the side of hésaitt}, and, 
to add it at once, although here h = sy, in 
déhamiti, IV, 18; — at Bh., s: upatisa, 5. 

sk becomes, at Kh., & in agtkandhdni, IV, 
10; — at Dh., kh: agikhandhan, IV, 3. 

st becomes everywhere th, 

sth becames, at Kh., th in chtluthitukd, V, 
17; gahathéni, XII, 31; th in chilathitika, 
VI, 20;—at Dh, th in chilathitikd, V, 27; 
VI, 33 ; — at D., th in chilathsizka, II, 15 (AR 
thi’) ; thambhdni, VII-VITL 2; th in chila- 
thitiké, VII-VIIL 11; anathika, V, 4; — at 
Bh., th in chilathitiké, 4; — at S., the same, 5; 
— at R., thin sildthambha, 5; th in chilat hitsbké, 
4, — isth becomes th in uthi — (= pili ultha- 
hati), Jaug., det. I, 7. 

sn becomes sin in sinéhé, at Kh., XIII, 33, 

sm becomes, at Kh., s in locatives in ast ; — 
at Dh., remains unchanged in akasmé, det. I, 
9, 20, 21 ; becomes s in the locative in asi; ph 
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in aphé, det. I, 7, &e.; cuphé, det. I, 4, &e. 3 — 
at D., s in the locative in ast;— at S., sum 
in sumi, I, s in the locative ; — at R., sum in 
sumi, 1; ph in tup(h)aka(h), 5; s in the 
locative ; —- at B., s in the locative in ast. 

sy becomes, at Kh., s in the genitive in asa; 
siy in siyd, XII, 31, al.; — at Dh, sin the 
genitive in asa; siy in sityd, passim ; dlasiyéna, 
det. IJ, 11; — at D., sa in the genitive ; sty in 
siyé, IV, 15; VII-VITL 11; —- at R., ety in 
styd, 3. 

sr becomes s, Kh., Dh.; sin, at D., in dsinavé 
TI, 11, al. 

sv becomes, at Kh., sin sakan, VI, 18; suv 
in suvdmikéna, TX, 25; remains unchanged in 
svagain, V1, 20; — at Dh., remains unchanged : 
asvdsandyé, det. II, 8, 10; svaga, passim; 
becomes suv in suvdmibéna, IX, 10; at D., re- 
mains unchanged: asvasd, V, 18 ; asvatha, LV, 
13; — at S., su in suaga, 4; — at D., remains 
unchanged in svagé, 3; — at B., remains 
unchanged in svajigibiyé, 6. 

hm becomes, at Kh., sbh in baibhana, 
passim ; once mhkm in bahhmané, XIII, 39; — 
at Dh., bh, mbh in bdbhana, IV, 12, &c.; 
banbhana, IV, 15, &c.3 — at D., bh: bdbhang, 
VII-VOL 4, 8. 


(c). — Sandhi. 
KaALSsI. 
a+a gives @; but atatd; II, 5,6; dhas- 
manusathi, TIT, 7, al.; &c. 


P.] 


a+ gives é in chémé, V, 17; 4, in baihbhani- 
bhésu, V, 15. 


aru givesd: manusdpagéni, TI, 5; pajépa- 
ddyé, IX, 24, 

até gives é: chéva, IX, 25; yénésa, XIII, 38, 

t+a gives 4 in ithidhiyakha, KIL, 34, 

u+u gives 6 in pasépagdani, TI, 5. 

é+a gives é in éyath (7) (= 6 ayain), V,15; 
étdyéthayé, VI, 20; &@ in étdydthdyé, XL, 34. 

% + & vowel changes to m in tam éva, XIII, 


15; ténum éva, XIII, 38; hévam évd, IL, 6; 
XIU, 6. 


DHAULI. 


a+ gives @ (but atata, II,7; dhahmanusa- 
tli, VEEL, 5, &c.); or remains uncombined in: 


‘det. 1, 15 (Jang, mahdpiyé) ; 






bo fo ot 
tee Creare 


Maannwee, det; 1, 16; désadyutike ; Jaug., 
det, Ti, 12. hive disdua2).. 





a+% gives iin bambhanibhiyésu, V, 24, 

a+u gives 6 in munisépagdnt, Il, 7; pajépa- 
ddyé, IX, 26 (J.: pajupadayé). 

até gives é in chéva, IV, 16. 

itt gives ¢ in nitiyanh (PP), det. I, 12 (Jang. 
niityam), and in bittimé (Jaug., det. 1, 3), if we 
must really understand kinti amé. 

u + u would seem to give ué in pasudpagdnt 
(so also at J.) (= pasu(k)épagdni ?), II, 7, 
But most probably we should take as starting 
point a form épaga equivalent to upaga. 

Before tz (= ttt), a final vowel is lengthened : 
patipddayémdt, det. I, 10; patipaséydtt, XIV, 
19; mamédit, det. I, 12; alédhayaiit, VI, 83 ; 
aphésutt, det. II, 4, &c. 

d final remains unchanged in tadépayd, 
VITT, 5. 

#2 before a vowel changes to m, or ig even 
written tim in hédisaiiméva, det J, 24: sukha- 
mméva, det. IT, 5. 

Dex.i. 


@ + a gives 4, or remains uncombined as in 
*vasaabhisita’, VI, I (RM °sdbhe°), al. 

@ + u gives 6: chhdyépagdnt, VII-VIII, 2. 

a + &6 gives é in chéva, VII-VIII, 4. 

t+ a@ gives tin dupativékhé, III, 19; pativé- 
khémi, VI, 4, 7. 

u + agives win anuvéhbhamdné, VII-VILL, 2. 

% + U gives u in anupésathan, V, 18. 

e+ t gives 7, in hiya, II, 11,if my expla- 
nation is right. 

Before t, a final short vowel is sometimes 
lengthened: némédtt, III, 19; hachhatéti, II, 16 
(RM °t°); dlddhayéuiti, IV, 19, &c. (but 
vadhisat ti, VII-VII, 7; hétu ti, VII-VITI, 10). 

@ final remains unchanged in tadathd, VII- 
VIII, 3. 

¢ final remains unchanged in sadvisati, I, 1 
al.; assimilated in sapmdsiké, V, 9. 

ti final remains unchanged, or is even doubled 
before a vowel; hévasiméva, VI, 6; étaméva, 
VII-VIT, 2 ; kaydnaiméva, ITI, 17 (A °namé*). 

BHABRA. 

Léghulévddé, 6; sanghasiti, 2; h(d)sattt, 4 
hévaimévd, 8. 

Sanasarin, 

Sddhiké, 2. 

Rtpyira. 

Sdtiléka. 
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AN EARLY KADAMBA ROCK INSCRIPTION. 


The following rock-cut inscription, in two lines, 
was discovered by Mr Govind Gangadhar Desh- 
pande, at the falls of the Ghataprabh&é near 
Konnar, in the Gokék Taluka, Belgaum District. 
I transcribe it from estampages made by him; a 
note on them indicates that the inscription 1s 
‘onthe face of the cliff on the right of the 
falls,”’ 


THXT, 
1 Pitri!-bhaktas=suchir=ddakshafh | 
dtsAtha-prataipavén |, *] 


2 Kadambanéim kulé jétah érimén=Damé- 
dar6é uripah [|i *] 


satv- 


TRANSLATION, 


Dutifulto(his)father, pure, intelligent, possessed. 
of courage and energy and vigour,— (such is) 
the illustrious king Damédara, born in the 
family of the Kadambas. 


This record gives us @ new name in the Harly 
Kadambsa family; and may perhaps be taken to 
indicate a point to the north-east to which the 
territories of the kings of that line extended. 
Daémédara is probably to be allotted to a period 
not long after the last of the connected names 
given in my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 


p. 9. 


Another point of interest in this record, is, 
that the characters, which belong to the 
southern class of alphabets, are of the same “‘ box- 
headed” type with those used in the Bran in- 
scription of Samudragupta and the Nachné-ki-talai 
and Siwani Vakataka records (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 18, 233, 248). The size of the letters varies 
from 22” to 4’; the largest akshara not formed 
entirely between the lines of writing, — viz., the 
ér4 of Srimdn, line 2, — is about ten inches from 
top to bottom. Line 1is about 4’ 4 long; and 
line 2, about two inches longer. Jt should be 
noted how the visarga is assimilated to the follow- 
ing sibilant in °bhaktaé=suchir°, line 1; but the 
same is not done at the ends of the first and third 
quarters of the whole verse. 


Near the above record, there occurs twice the 
name of sri-Damédara: once in “ box-headed ” 
characters of precisely the same type; and once 
in the characters customarily used in the Early 
and Western Ohalukya records. 


J. EF. Fuge, 


A FOLKTALE ABOUT THE KOMATIS. 


The Kématis are generally the merchant class of 
Southern India. Hconomy and frugality are their 
characteristic traits. If a person goes to a Kémat; 
bdzdr to purchase anything, the merchant is al] 
politeness to him and entreats him to take a seat. 
This politeness is partly superstitious, and leads 
to one curious practice. Supposing a purchaser 
asks for pappu (or ddl) and the Kémati has 
none with him he will never say lédhw (no), but 
will answer “‘Swdmi,uppu undhi, Sir, there is salt.”’ 
“No”? is considered to be a word of ill-omen 
and js never heard from a Kémati’s mouth. In giv- 
ing an answer to do duty for ‘‘no,” a Kémati will 
usually try to rhyme to the purchaser’s remarks. 


To the popular mind the word Kémati, or 
rather Kwmati, taken to be ku (good)-+ mati (intel- 
lect), means a man of sense or a clever man, 


In this connection the following story about 
the Kématis is told :— 


“Once upon a time a Paindiyan king had anew 
silyer goblet of enormous size made for the use of 
the palace, and he superstitiously believed thatits 
first contents should not be of the ordinary kind. 
So in view of making a special use of it, he ordered 
his minister to publish it abroad that all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom were to put into the vessel a 
chembu full of milk from each house. The frugal 
Kématis, hearing of this, thought each within 
himself, ‘Oh! when the king has ordered such a 
large quantity, and all will bring milk, it will be 
enough for me to take a chembu full of water, as 
a little water poured into such a large quantity of 
milk will not change its colour. It will not be 
known that I poured in only water, and I shall pass 
off as having given my tribute.’ In this way 
all the Komatis brought each a chembu full of 
water, and no one of them told the other of the 
deceit he was about to practise. Now, it so 
happened that the Komatis were the first to 
enter the palace, while they thought that the 
people of other castes had come and gone. The 
vessel was placed behind a screen, so that no 
one might cast the evil eye on it and the Kématis 
were let in one by one to do honour to it. This 
they did in all haste and each returned with great 
joy in the success of his deceit. Thus there was 
nothing but water in the vessel. Now it had 
been arranged that the king was to be the first 
person to see the contents of his new vessel, 
and when he went to the apartment where the 
vessel was kept and saw its contents, he was 





1 Metre, Sléka (Anushtubh), 
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thunderstruck to see only water, and was greatly 
disappointed. He became enraged at the impu- 
deuce of the Kématis and directed his minister 
to punish them severely. However the ready- 
witted Kématis came forward with all presence of 
mind and cried out, ‘ O gracious king ! appease thy 
anger and kindly listen to what we have to say. 





We each brought a chembu-ful of water to find 
out how many chembu-fuls your Highness’ 
precious vessel contained. Now that we have 
taken the measurement, we will forthwith fetch 
the quantity of milk required.’ The king was ex. 
tremely pleased to hear this and sent them away.” 
K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIMILAR PASSAGES IN THE BHAGAVATA-.- 
PURANA AND THE BHAGAVADGITA. 


While recently reading through the Bhaga- 
vata-Purana, I came across several verses which 
are almost word for word the same as are found 
in the Bhagavadgit& Others again, though not 


Bhagavata-Puréna. 
ate arerrary aig fasta Ul 
TAT TIT: HA TA: KAPPA TSTA Il 
6; 1, 53. 
ATMA WNAtacea asa Il 
TATA Hes SHEATTT TA | 
6; 2, 4. 
Bar Ase weg arar aferar ae: UI 
ae SF TATA stra Tae VAT. 
9; 24, 56. 
PUNTA FAET TTA AATET FT II 
wet on 
Staaten Fe Wray WTA: 
1U ; 33, 27, 
Ta oT HS aa a A yaar qa=ey 
ARS AVATAR TATA: A 
10; 8], 4, 





SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE!, 

It is generally stated by those who can speak 
with authority on the subject, that the Burmese 
derived their culture, religion, and letters from 
India through the Talaings, and that Burmese 
civilization dates from the conquest of Thatin by 
Anorat‘éz07 (Pali Anuruddha) in 1058 A.D. This 
statement appears to be vitiated to some extent 
by the fact of the existence in the Burmese 
language of a number of Sanskrit words, 
both derived and naturalized, importing not only 
terms in religion and mythology, but also those 
relating to social life. The language of Magadha, 








1 [In explanation of this note it must be remarked 
thai, in Burmese pronunciation consonants are seldom 
nupirated. Where they are the aspirate is shown by ‘ —. 
Tat Cites shown in brackets, as (k), (t), denote 
the oomativtm,-Bartmese trick of barely sounding certain 





word for word similar, yet are sufficiently so to 
prove that the author of the Bhigavata-Purdna 
was familiar with the Bhagavadgitd, and used it 
freely in the composition of his work. I give 
below, in parallel columns, a few of these similar 
Verses :— 


Bhagavadgité. 
TS RAATTATT Wrz fasenrTa T 
Hae TAT: HA TT THAT: 
AQAA ASKTAAY WA: |I 
BT AMAT HEA SHA TAA Nl 
3; 21. 
mar sar fe ate zorfayara Arce i 
SPUCUYTATTTAST ARAL TATHASA It 
4:7. 
ahtarira apse Prararear F TsHATy 
FATA TTUATT SATA BT BT ti 
4; 8, 
THT Ist He ae at A aT Tasha UI 
TTS AMAIA TAATAA: Ul 
9; 26, 
J. H. ABBOTT. 


in which the Tripitaka and its commentaries 
are written, being the language of their religion, 
one would naturally expect that the Burmese 
would borrow from Pali rather than from 
Sanskrit. The appended list may, in some degree, 
serve to corrohorate the above statement. 


The following remarkable passage, extracted 
from the preface of Trenckner’s edition of the 
Milindapariho, will be of interest in the present 
connection, as shewing the use by the Burmese of 
the Sanskrit, rather than the PaAli, spelling of 
certain Indian words :— 


“Tt is, however, but fair to add that, on closer 


aaa a eae 


finals in syllables. In Burmese ky, kr are sounded ch: 
gy, gr asj. Tn every case in the table the pronunciation 
of th is as inthin. The Burmese t¢ and dare practically 
the English sound of these consonants.—Ep ] 

2 [o represents the sound of aw, as in awful.—Ep.] 
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CLC A CL ee 


acquaintance, certain spellings (found in Burmese 


can scarcely be suspected of introducing Sans- 


MSS.) are met with, which strike our attention by | kritisms,’ and it is rather to be presumed that, in 
agreeing closer with Sanskrit in etymology than the | such cases, they have been the sole preservers of 
corresponding Sinhaleseforms. Nowthe Burmese | the true and original Pali form.” 


ce, ee Ee 





Burmese. 
Spelling, Pronunciation. ana a 
ee aN AN aT ROLE ie era eR ce eel ee CNT eee eA SLR eee 

1. Adhvan Adun, Adhvan Addhaniya 
2. Amrot* Amyaik Amrita Amata 

3. Bhissik® Bé(k)thék Abhishéka Abhiséka 
4, Ohakra® Se(t)ché Chakra Chakka 

5. COhakravala Se(t)chawala Chakravala Chakkav&la 
6. Chakravaté? Se(t)chawadé 8 Chakravartin Chakkavati 
7, Chankram Zinjan Chankram Chankama 
8. Drap Dya(t) Dravya Dabba 

9. Groh Jo Graha . Gaha 
10. Kambha? Kaba Kaipa Kappa 

1, Mrikkas6 Myé(k)katho Mrigasiras Migasira 
12. Parissad Payé(k)that Parishad Parisa 

13. Phusha P*6(k)tha Pushya Phussa 

14. Prakaté Pyagadé Prakati Pakaii 

15. Prassad Pya(t)that Prasada Paésida 

16. Prittaé® Pékta Préta Péta 

17. Rasé,® Yathé Rishi Isi 

18. Samuddaré’° Thamd(k)daya Samudra Samudda 
19. Sdriputtara™ Thayipo(k)tay4 Saériputra S4riputta 
20. Sattavaé Thadawa Sattva Satta 

91. Sikr& 3” Thaj& 3 Sakra Sakka 


KALLIL, A FAMOUS SHRINE IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA. ° 


Kallil, which means literally ‘a stone,’ is the 
name of a famous pagoda situate in the Kannuth- 
nad Taluk& of North Travancore, about sixteen 


Sie 

8 [It is by no means yet proved, however, that the 
Burmese had no learned communications with India 
direct in days gone by.—Ep. | 

4 This word being a synonym for Nirvana, one would 
naturally expect a derivative from Pali rather than from 
Sanskrit. 

5 The prefix a of Sanskrit and Pali derivatives is 
generally elided in Burmese. cf. sankhyé for asankhéyya ; 
dhypati for adhupate. 

6 The conjunct consonant r is sounded asr in the 
Arakanese dialect, but is always softened into y by the 
Burmese. The ch of Sanskritand Pili is always pro- 
nounced s by the Burmese. 

7 The conjunct consonant 1, as in sallipa, alifipa (pro- 
nounced sanldpa, anldpa), is always pronounced lke 
anusvira in Burmese. In ancient books the word 
Rambhd (for kalpa) is written karipha.. 

8 The vowel is pronounced as é¢ when followed by a 
consonant. 

9 Itisa remarkable fact that the Talaings, through 
whomthe Burmese are supposed to have derived their 


Taw Sern Ko. 


miles east by north of Tripontera, the residence 
of the Cochin royal family itself, and distant 
about six miles east of the British port of Cochin. 


Members of the small colony of Baniins 
(Jain Vaisyas) settled in Native Cochin frequent 








knowledge of Buddhism, have naturalized the Pali word 
ast, wn its proper form, while the Burmese have adopted 
a Sanskrit derivative from rishi. 

10 The pronunciation of dra is phonetically impossible 
toa Burman: hence the insertion of an augmentative 
a between @ andy. See asimilar augment in the casey 
of tva and tva in the two next words. 


11 The Sanskrit form of the name of the chief discipl 
of Gautama Buddha is worthy of notice. 


12 A fanciful etymology has been invented to derive 
Sakra from thi, to know, and ky, to hear: knowing 
and hearing of events that happen in the world of men 
beimg one of the attributes of the Recording Angel of 
Buddhism. [In Upper BurmalI have known the word 
spelt (satkya) the(t)cha, though pronounced correctly 
thajO, and the folk etymology of it given as that, to 
descend, and (kya) cha, to fall, z.e., he who descends and 
falls, because the Burmese Recording Angel descends 
to the earth during the great annual festival of the New 


Year.—Hp.] 
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this shrine, and believe that he who proceeds 
thither a sufficiently large number of times obtains 
salvation. The pagoda is on the top of a preci- 
pitous rock, asmall portion of which alone touches 
the earth, affording a beautiful and wonderful 
scene to anyone who goes up. A Pishardti 
(high-caste Sadra temple-servant by profession), 
who lives close by, has the sole management of the 
pagoda, although he is looked down upon, because 
he has not a largefamily growing up roynd him. 
Siva and Bhigavatt are both enshrined here. Of 
recent years a figure of Brahma is said to have 
sprung up of itself on the top of the rock. 


There is a superstition that if Bha&gavaii’s 
image is not the first to be seen on going up to 
worship, the pilgrim is sure to die within eight 
days thereafter, generally by a sudden attack of 
fever. Several instances in point are cited by the 
villagers. Pilgrims, therefore, take the necessary 
precautions to avoid so sudden a termination of 
their earthly existence. 


In Malabar the solar (or Tamil) New Year’s Day 
(recurring on 12th April) is called Vishu, and is 
observed as a day of rejoicing and festivity. Harly 
on the morning of this day it is the duty of 
every devout Hindy to see the village deity the 
first of all things. For this pyrpose many lie 
down to sleep the previous night within the 
pagoda precinets, and people, who sleep in their 
own houses in the neighbourhood, are escorted 
thither by those who have been the first to 
make their qbeisance. The good or bad fortunes 
of the whole year appear to them to turn on this 
matter, Many go to see the image with their 
eyes shut, and sometimes bound with a cloth, 


—a common custom during visits to parti- 
cular images, ; 


The evening péjé to the goddess is offered at 
the Pishardti’s house, and not at the pagoda on 
the top of the hill, which is not approached 


by human beings in the afternoon, or after the - 


midday seryice is over. The tradition is that 
the goddess was once coming from Muhambi (a 
celebrated shrine in the Western Ghats in South 
Kanara) playing with two pieces of stope and. 
tossing them up and down’ as she wag moving 
along, with a worshipper in front of her. All 
of a sudden, as they came near this spot, the 
man, — according, it is said, to a vow the ‘goddess 
had taken, — sat down. There are two rocks 
onthe hill, which appear to touch the ground 
beneath Shem without actually doing so, and 
these are said to be the two stones used hy the 
 gaddess, | 
‘= ievts.ere occasionally made to raise a 
wall ronal the pagodato prevent crows, &¢., from 


coming into it; but the rock always gradually 
rises, so as to throw down the building. The 
old men of the village are always willing to 
certify to this. 

N. SuNKUNI Wanxzrar. 





ANTIQUITIES OF MALABAR: PARAL. 


Mr. R. Sewell, Lists of Madras Antiquities 
(Vol. L, p. 255), says — 

* Five miles squth by west of Trichar — on a 
rook, here, is an inscription with some large foot- 
prints cut in bas-relief and other sculptures.” 

I beg to subjoin some notes on the place. 


The small pagoda here is known as Parola (lit. 
on a rock, as it actually is). It is dedicated to 
Vishnu. It belonged to Mayaya Mangalam 
Namburi (author of the Naishada Champu ?), 
on the extinction of whose family the rights 
in it devolved on Tayananellurir Namburi. The 
pagoda was built about 1866 by the present Uaya 
Raja of Cochin. 


On the northern side of the pagoda are five 
térthams or sacred pools, and one on the western 
side. These térthams are named after the 
Pandavas, who are said to have lived here for 
some time. 


Dharmaputra’s is cireylar in shape, That of 
Bhimaséna is shaped like his gada (instrument). 
That of Arjyna is shaped like his bow. Those of 
Nakula and Sahadéva are smaller in size, and are 
the only ones in which there is no water during 
the hottest weather. The water in that of 
Pafichali (the consort of the Pandavas) js reddish, 
and said to be so beeause she bathed in it to 
purify herself after her courses. 


On the rock may be traced lines drawn for 
playing at dice. Here is a small shrine dedicated 
to Ganapati. 

About half a mile to the south is the celebrated 
pagoda of Ayyappan or Shasthavu, the village 
deity, nearly opposite which is the fifth milestone 
from Trichfr. It is owned by a large number of 
Namburi houses in the district. 

The offermgs most pleasing to the deity are 
cakes, kadali plantains, rasayams, nei (gh4) and 
pal (milk), 

The god ig noted for giving to dumb wor- 
shippers perfection in the art of letters, and 
there are traditions of several men having become 
famous after a continued worship here. The 
young Bréhmans of the neighbourhood make it 

a point, before starting in life, to worship here 
for terms varying from seven days to one year. 


N, Sunxonr WaRis8. | 
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THE AMGACHHI COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF VIGRAHAPALADEYVA III. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


f hae plate which contains this inscription was found, in 1806, at AmgAchhi in the DinAjpur 

District of the Bengal Province, by a peasant, digging earth for the repair of a road near 
his cottage ;1 and it was forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it is 
still deposited. An account of the inscription was given by H. T. Colebrooke, in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. IX. pp. 434-38, and republished in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II. pp. 
27-82. Anda tentative reading of the text was first published by Dr. Hoernle, in the 
Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part ii, pp. 210-13, and reprinted, after 
revision, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 166 68. For my own account of this inscription I have used an 
excellent ink-impression, made and supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. 


The plate is a single one, measuring about 122” broad by 144” high, and surmounted by 
a highly wrought ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on the 
plate so as to occasion a considerable break in the upper lines. It contains 49 lines of writing, 
33 of which are on the front, and 16 on the back of the plate-- The writing has suffered much 
from corrosion, especially on the proper right side of the front and on the corresponding part 
of the back, where many aksharas are more or less illegible.— The size of the letters 
is about 7/".— The characters may be described as Nagarf, of about the 11th century A.D., but 
as a, special feature of the alphabet employed it may be pointed out that v, preceding another 
consonant, is often written by a short line, sideways attached to the right side of the akshara of 
which it forms part, not by the ordinary superscript sign, — a peculiarity which the inscription 
shares with others written in Hastern India.— The language is Sanskrit. From about the middle 
of line 20 to the beginning of line 43 the inscription is in prose ; the rest, excepting the intro- 
ductory oi svasii, isin verse.— As regards orthography, the imperfect state of the plate 
prevents me from saying more than that 0 is throughout denoted by the sign for v. 


The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Paramésvara 
Paramabhattdraka and Mahdrdjadhirdja, the illustrious Vigrahapfiladéva, who meditated on 
the feet of the Mahdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious Nayapa&ladéva (lines 238-24); and both in the 
arrangement of the matter and in its wording it follows closely the Bhagalpur grant of Nard- 
yanapaladéva, published ante, Vol. XV. pp. 305-7. After the words Ook svasti, it contains (in 
lines 1-20) fourteen verses on the genealogy of Vigrahapiila, the text of which will be given in full 
below. In the prose portion which follows (lines 20-42) the king — from his camp of victory 
pitched at a place which was not Mudgagiri, but which is spoken of exactly as Mudgagiri is in 
the Bhagalpur plate, — informs the people and officials concerned that, in order to please the holy © 
Buddha (bhagavantan Vu(bu)ddha-bhattérakam == uddisya, line 36), after bathing in the Ganges 
on the occasion of @ lunar eclipse (line 40), he has granted to a Brahman some land in the 
Kétivarsha vishaya of the Pundravardhana bhukti (line 24); and he directs the people to 
make over to the donee whatever may be due to him under this grant. This prose part closes 
(in line 42) with the date, probably ‘the year 132 on the 9th day of Chaitra.’ Lines 42-48 
contain a number of benedictive and imprecatory verses. Another verse (in lines 48-49) gave 
the name of the dita, appointed by Vigrahapdla for this grant. And the inscription (in line 49) 
closes with a verse according to which the plate was engraved by the artizan Sasidéva,a son of 
Mahidharadéva’, who, or whose ancestors, had come from the village of Pésali, 


What is of real and, indeed, of very great value in this inscription, —the latest copper- 
plate grant hitherto discovered of the so-called Pala dynasty of Bengal, — are the fourteen 
verses With which it opens. Of these, verses 1-5 are identical with the verses 1, 2, 4, 5 





1 See Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. p. 484. 
2 Tam unable to make out with certainty from the ink-impression whether the year is 12 or 13. 
8 This Mahidhara engraved the Dinajpur plate of Mahipdladéva whieh will be mentioned below. 
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and 7, and the sixth verse is only a slightly altered version of verse 10, of the Bhigalpur plate 


of Niarayanapéle, ante, Vol. XV. p. 305. And the genealogy, furnished by these S1X Verses, 
undoubtedly is as Dr, Hultzsch, ¢d. p. 304, has put it :-— 


1. Gépala. 


| 


| 
2, Dharmapala. Vakpala. 
ae 
| | 
8. Dévapala. Jayapila. 


| 
A, Vigrahapala. 


5. Narayanapala. 


The verses 7-11 it would have been impossible to make out fully from this Amgachht plate 
alone. But fortunately the very same verses also occur in a copper-plate grant of Mahbipala- 
déva, which a few years ago was discovered at Dindjpur, and of which rubbings have been 
Fapplied to me by Dr. Hoernle, 4 And although in the Dinajpur plate they are in general even 
less legible than in the Amgichhi plate, a continued study and comparison of both plates has 
enabled me +o restore the text in a manner which I believe to be substantially correct. The 
Dindjpur plate also contains verse 14 of the Amgichhi plate, but places it immediately before 
the verse referring to Mah{piladéva, between verses 10 and 11 of the Amgachhi plate. For the 


decipherment of verses 12 and 13 (lines 16-19) of the present grant I have had no help beyond 
the ink-impression. 


Now, having (in verse 6) brought the genealogy down to Narayana, our inscription, 
according to my text, proceeds as follows :— 


(Line 1). ‘ And his son was the protector of the middle world, the illustrious Rajyapéla, 


whose fame is proclaimed by tanks as aie as the sea, and by temples the walls of which equal 
the noblest mountains. 


As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so sprang from that king of the 
east a son, born from Bhagyadévi, a daughter of the high-crowned Tunga,® the moon of the 
Rashtrakita family, — the illustrious G@épaladéva, who was long the sole lord of the earth, 
gaily clad by the four oceans, lustrous with many precious stones. 


Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the Fortune of regal power — energy, 


good counsel, and majesty, —- worshipped as her lord, dear and attached to him, though he 
served® the earth like a fellow-wife. 


From him sprang in the course of time, augmenting the innumerable blessings of his 


parent, ‘Vigrahapéladéva, who, dear to all, stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, 
alleviated like the moon’ the distress of the world. 


From him sprang the protector of the earth, the illustrious Mahipéladéva. Having in the 
pride of his arm slain in battle all opponents, and having obtained his father’s kingdom which 


had been snatched away by people who had no claim to it, he put down his lotus-foot on the 
heads of princes. 


* 





& My reading of the text of this inscription will be published in the Journal Beng. As. Soc. 
5 The words bhigyaddut and twhga of the original text need not, perhaps, necessarily be taken as proper names ; 


= — can be no doubi that the author, by the words turgasy=dtiutiga-mauléh, wishes to suggest the name of the 
went. King of wham he is speaking. 


Ls ‘The-tond ng of the Dindjpur plate is here slightly different. 
amin ,Runliad to the king, would also be applicable to the moon, 
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From him, in consequence of his religious merits, was born the fortunate prince Nayapala. 
Renouncing the attachment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, eagerly ful- 
filling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects, and the one home of 
affection, — he was like the sun which, when it rises from the eastern mountain, moves away 
from the night, touches with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and red. 


From him is born the illustrious prince Vigrahapaladéva, full of majesty, eagerly gazed 
at by the good, always anxious to worship Smara’s enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, 
a god of death for the clan of his enemies, and a supporter of the four castes who pleases the 
world with the abundance of his bright fame.® 


When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure water in the water-abounding eastern 
land, and had roamed about at will in the sandal-forests at-the foot of the Malaya range, they 
like clouds settled down on the ridges of the snowy mountain, having cooled the trees with 
showers of drizzling rain,’ ® 


Our Amgachhi plate, then, clearly furnishes the following line of the so-called Pala kings :— 
1. Gépala I. 


2. His son Dharmapala. (According to the Mungir plate he married a Rishtrakita 
princess1® And according to the Bhagalpur plate he conquered Indrarija of Mahdédaya or 
Kananj, and gave the sovereignty of Kanauj to Chakriyudha. See ante, Vol, XX. p. 188.) 


3. His nephew Dévapala; (in his Mungir plate, which is dated in the year 33 of his 
reign, described as the son of Dharmapila.) 
4, Hisnephew Vigrahapéla I; (married, according to the Bhigalpur plate, Lajja, 2 
Haihaya princess.) 

5. Hisson Narfyanapala. (His Bhagalpur plate is dated in the year 17 of his reign). 


6, His son Rajyapala; (married Bhagyadévi, a daughter of the Rashtraktita, Tuiga 
perhaps to be identified with Jagattunga Il, who ruled in the first quarter of the 10th century 
A. D.) 


7. His son Gépdla II. 
8. His son Vigrahapala ITI. 


9. His son Mahipéla. (He issued the Dinajpur copper-plate grant; and the Sarnath 
inscription, published ante, Vol. XVI. p. 140, furnishes for him the date V. 1083 = A.-D. 1026). 


10. His son Nayapala. (A Cambridge MS. is dated in the 14th year and a Gayé inscrip- 
tion in the 15th year of his reign. See Bendall’s Catulogue, p. 175, and Introduction; p. i. 
and Sir A. Cunningham’s Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. III. Plate XXXVI.) 


Ul. Hisson Vigrahapala III; (issued this Amgichhi copper-plate grant which is dated. 
in the 12th or 13th year of his reign). 


As indicated above, this statement of the relationship of the Pala kings does not, so far as 
-regards Dévapila, agree with the account furnished by the Mungir copper-plate, which distinctly 
makes that king the son of Dharmapila, and his queen a Rashtraktta princess. This difference 
Iam unable to reconcile. For the rest, I have only to add that all these kings undoubtedly 
were Buddhists; and that the figures given under 9, 10, and 11, prove this Amgichhi plate of 
Vigrahapéla III. to have been issued after A. D. 1053. 


$ My translation very imperfectly expresses the meaning of this verse. It may be sufficient to say that the king is 
represented as the substratum of four colours (chéturvarnya), inasmuch as he was yellow (pita), red (rakta), green. 
(harita), and biack (Adla). 

9 yiz., with the water emitted from their tranks. 

10 Was she a daughter of Srt-Vallabhs P i, ¢., Govinda III. (who raled in the first quarter of the 9th century A.D.)? 
he lithograph has éri-Paravalasya duhituh, 
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TEXT, LINES 1-20. 


Omi2 syasti |) Maitrim!s ka[runya]-ratna-pramudita-hridayah préyasin sandadhinah 

[sa |myak=samv6(mbé) (dhi-vi|dya-sarid-amala-[jala-kshé ]lit-4j héna-pe- 

nkah | jitva yah kiéma-kéri-prabhavam=abhibhavam éé$vati[rh] 

prapa ganti[m] sa érimathlelékandthé jayati Da{sa]va(ba)lé Snyas=cha 

[Gépaladé]vah 1; Lakshmi!4janma-nikétanamh samakaré voddhu[tn] kshamah kshmi- 

bharan paksha-chchhéda-bhayAd=upasthitavatim=ék-igrayd bhibhrit[&]m | 
[mary |Ada-paripélan-aika-niratah sau(éau)ry[a4]- 

6 [lay6 Ssmid-abhid=dujgdh-Ambhédhi-vilisa-hasi-mahimaé  éri-Dharmapalé nripah 4} 
Ramasy-éva  grihita-satya-tapasas=tasysAnuripd  gunaih Saumittrér=udapidi 
tulya- 

7 [mahima : Vakpala-jnim=inujah | yah = érimdnenaya-vi kram-aika-vasatir=bhrituh 
sthitah sasané étnyah gatru-patikinibhir=akaréd-ek-dtapattra digah = [1*] 
Tasmadl=U - 

8 [péndra-charitair=jagati|m=puninah putrd va(ba)bhtiva vijayt Jayapala-nimé | 
dharma-dvishi[m] famayité yudhi Dévapalé yah pirvajé!s bhuvana-rajya- 
sukhany=avai(nai)shit |) Srimé-!7 

9 [n=Vigrajhapélas-tat-sinur=Ajatasatrur=iva jatah | satru-vanita-prasidhana-vildpi- 
vimal-Asi-jala-dharah 11 Dikpélaih!® kshiti-palandya dadhatam déh[é] vibha- 

10 [ktan=gu]nin!® rimantazh § janay&mva(mba)bhiva tanayain WN&rdyanarn sa 
prabhum | yah kshdnipatibhih sirdmani-roch=Aélisht-amhgh[r]i-pith-dpala[ th] 
nyay-dpattam=alathchakira charitaih 

11 [svaijr-8va dharm-isanam 1) Téyasayair?°=jaladhi-mila-gabhira-garbhaired [@]valayaié= 
cha kulabhfiva(dha)ra-tulya-kakshaih | vikhyita-kirttir=abhavat=tanayas=cha 
tasya Sri-Rajyapala i- 

12 ti [madhya]ma-léke-pilah | Tasmat®!=pirva-kshitidhranenidhireiva mahasa[th] Rash- 
frakQt-dnvay-éndés=T uigasy=dtiuhga-manlér=duhitari tanay6 Bhagyadévyam 





or wm Oo bS he 


prasitah [\*] éimé- 
13 [n=Gépéle|dévas=chirataram=avanér=tkapatnyA iveaiké bhartt=-&bhin=naika-ratna- 
dyuti-khachitg-chatuh-sindhu-chitr-dathéukéyah N= - Yalta ]22 svimina| ti] raja- 
gunaircantinam=Asévaté cha- 
[ruta|r=inurakté 1 utsfha-mantra-prabhu-éakti-lakshmih prithvith sapatnimeiva éla- 
yanta{m] | Tasm&d=va(ba)bhiiva savitur=vasu-kéti-vardh! kdléna 
iva Vigrahapaladéva- 
15 [ht visvaP]-priyéna vimaléna kalamayéna yén=dditéna dalitd bhuvanasya tipah 11 
Hata™-sakala-yipakshah sangaré va(ba)hu-darpideanadhikrita-viluptarhn rAjyam= 
dsidya pitryamh [1*] 

16 [nihita)-charana-padmd bhibhriti mirdhni tasmad=abhavadsavanipalah éri-Mahi- 
paladévah it Tyajan*=déshisanga[th]  éirasi kyita-padah kshitibhritéwn vitan- 
van sarvv-Aih prasabha- 

17 [mendalyddrérsiva ravih [\*] hata-dhvantah snigdha-prakritir-anurig-ai(?)ka-vasatis= 

tat6 dhenyah  punyaireajani Wayapald narapatih tt Pitah®®  sajjana- 
1é(é)chanaih Smara-ripdh pfj-a- | 


14° 


chandra 


1 From an impression supplied by Mr. Fleet. : 

12 Expressed by asymbol. This symbol for 872 is apparently preceded by the akshara ni, 
upper proper left corner of the plate. In the Bhigalpur plate of Nfrfyanapala the same aj 
upper right and left corners of the plate, above the first line. 
beginning and end of the first line. [am unable to explain th 

.. ™ Metre, Sragdhar&. 1¢ Metre, Sardilavikridite ; and of the next verse, 
% Metre, Vasantatilake, 16 Originally parvaji, but altered to parva, W Metre, Arya. 
Metra, Shrd dlavileridite. *9 Read gundfisirimantam:, The Bhagalpur plate has vibhahtdh sriyah, 
 Wistien: “Seeantetilake., 2. Metre, Sragdharé, 22 Metre, Indravajra, 23 Metre, Vasantatilaka, 
% re, Malin? 23 Metre, Sikharint. 28 Metre, Sragdhard. 


which is also put in the 


shara@ ni is engraved in the 
And in the Dindjpur plate of Mahipdla it stands at the 
e meaning of this ahshara, 
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18 [nuraktah . sada]i?” sathgrimé ([chaturd] sdhika[fi-cha] Haritah kdla[h*] kulé 
vidvisham | chdturvvarnya-samésrayah sitayasa(sa) [h-pufijaijr=jjagad=rafijayan 27 


érimad- Vigrahapaéladéva-nripati- 
19 [rejajné taté dhima-bbrit?] 1 Désd28 


prachi prachura-payasi svachchhameipiya 


téyami svairam bhrantvA tadeana Malay-dpatyaki-chandanéshu | kritva sin- 


drais=tarushu jadatim éikarairea- 


20 [bhra-tulyah Priléjy-Adréh katekame=abhajan-yasya séni-gajéndrih 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S&., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


2. — INFLEXION. 
(a). — Gender. 


I do not mention here the use of the nomi- 
native in @ for the neuter, although, strictly 
speaking, it should, I consider, be dealt with 
under this head (cf. at Kh., VI, 9, kataviyan 
lékahité, &c.). 


Kuiist. — chai(u)li (nom. masc), XIII, 5; 
hathint (nom. plur.), IV, 10; yutdns (acc. plur, 
masc.), III, 8. Also note the use of ‘yah for 
the nom, sing. neut. (IV, 12, al.). 


Daavyi. — yutdni, I, 11; hathini, IV, 18; 
tyaih in the neuter, passim ; ésa. .. hédisanh, 
IX, 8; dhaswmachalananm imam, IV, 16. To the 
masculine imé jdid, Dh., det. I. 12, corre- 
sponds, at Jaugada, theneuter étdnt jatént, Dh., 
det. 1, 15, mahdapdyé is in agreement with the 
feminine asamhpatipatz. 

Dea. — anusathini, VII-VITI, 20,1; puli- 
sant, IV, 6; ésa (II, 19, 2], al.) and cya (IT, 
17, 18, al.), in the neuter ; nigdhdnt, VII-VIT, 2. 

BuaBra. — paliydydnt, 
neuter), 2, 


6; @ (nom. sing. 


Sanasanim, — iyah for the neuter, 4, 6, and 
the masculine, 5. 


Rteyitu. —- Kdla employed in the feminine: 
imdya kdléya, locative, 2; tyam in the masculine, 
Dy 4. 

(b). —- Declonsion of Consonantal Bases. 


Here again we only find fragmentary re- 
mains. 


Bases in AN. —Kh.: ldjd, passim; ldjiné ; 
ldjind ; nom. plur, léjdné, XIII, 5, al. ; léjand 


27, These signs of punctuation are éuperfiuous. 


(?), IT, 5. — Dh. : 1éj4, ldjiné, léjind, passim ; 
nom. plur, léjdné, II, 6; VII, 3; atdénan, 
det. IT, 7; atané, det. I, 25; kaitmané, III, 10 
(by the side of the nom. kamhmé, and of the gen. 
kaihmasa). — D.: ldjd4, passim; nom. plur. 
léjané, VII-VITL, 12, 15, by the side of léihi, 
VII-VIII, 3, with transition into the 7-declen-~ 
sion ; atand, VI, 8. 


Bases in ANT. — Kh. : the noms, sing. sasié, 
VII, 22; kulawté, XII, 33, have passed over 
into the vocalic declension ; of the consonantal 
declension there only remains the nom. plur. 
tithamté, IV, 12. — Dh.: mahamté (nom. sing.) 
has passed over into the declensionin a, — D.: 
the nom. plur. satan (td), IV, 13, is surely 
to be referred to the vocalic declension, which 
is doubtful for anupatipajantan, VII-VIT, 
10. — Bh. : bhagavatd, 3, 6. 


Bases in AR(RI). — At Kh., except in the 
nominative plural natéé,1V, 11; V, 13, all have 
passed over into the declension in 7: bhdtind, 
IX, 25; bhkdtenam, V, 16; ptitnd, IX, 25; 
pitisu, TIL, 8; TV, 11. —Dh. : nom. sing. pitd, 
det. II. 7; the nom. plur. ndéii, V, 21, must be 
referred to the declension in #, like all the 
other forms : dhdtind, TX, 9; bhdtinai, V, 25; 
potind, IX, 9; patisu, ITT, 10, al. But, along 
with the base mdtt1, IV, 15, we find the base 
pitu, LV, 15.— At D., the one example which we 
possess, pitisu, VII-VIII, 8, shews the change 
into the 7-declension. The nom, apaha}d, VI, 
3, is at least very doubtful. 


Bases in AS. — Kh.: yasé (acc. sing.), X, 
27,28. On the other hand, VIEI, 23, we have 
bhuyé.— Dh. : yast, X, 18, and bhuyé, VIT- 
VITI, 9. 


2% Metre, Mandékranta, 
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Bases in IN. — At Kh., we have both the 
consonantal form piyadasiné, piyadasind, andthe 
vocalic form piyadasisd, I, 2, 3, &c. — At Dh., 
along with the nom. piyadasi (never °s:), we 
only find the consonantal declension piyadasiné, 
piyadasind.— At D., we have only the nom. 
piyadasi, written always with the short final 
vowel, while A has usually piyadas?, — Bh. : 
piyadast, l. 


(c). — Declension of vocalic bases. 


Bases in A. — Masculines. — Nom. sing. 
everywhere é. Kh. has two noms. in 6 : kéla- 
laputé and sdtiyaputd, Il, 4, — Dat. sing. in 
dyé, everywhere except at R., which has only 
the two datives étéya athdya, and once at M. 
in athéya, corresponding to D)., II, 15. —~ Loe. 
sing. in ast, Asiné bhdgé (Kh., VIII, 28; Dh., 
VIII, 5) and pajépaddyé (Kh. IX, 24; Dh., 
1X, 6) appear to be locs, in é; at Jaug, det. IT, 
16, khandkhanast of Dh. isrepresented by khané 
sath'amh, which can hardly be taken as any- 
thing but a double locative, smiiah being 
equivalent to santé (P); Kh. appears to read 
vyjayaimet, XIT, 11.— Abl. sing. in & in maha- 
tatd, R., Il, 5, 3.— The acc. plur. would bein é 
in bahukd désd, Kh., I, 2, if comparison with 
G. and J. did not lead us to consider that this 
spelling represents the singular bahukash 
posam. In Dh, det. I, 18 ; Dr. Biihler appears 
to take tise (which is his reading for my tésena) 
as an acc. plur. 


Neuters. — Nominatives singular every- 
where in é. Kh., however, has the following 
nominatives in ami: am, TV, 12; XII, 31; anu- 
sdsanain, IV, 12; badham, VII, 22; XII, 32; 
XIII, 36 ; dénah, TIL, 8 ; galumatatalam, XII, 
36 ; kataviyam (lokahité), VI, 19; lékhttan, 
IV, 13; madavam, (?), XI, 2; nitymnr, (?), 
XIV, 19 ; palank, V, 14; yaw, VITL, 23. — Dh.: 
bddhanwh, VII,2; duvéla (=-lah?), det. I 
2; (Jaug, 1, 2, duvdlaw; I, 2, duvalé) ; 
vutan, TX, 10 ; hédisam, TX, 10; det. I, 29, — 
In det. J, 14, I doubt very much the nom. 
saiwatipdda s=°dak of Dr. Buhler. — D.; 
bédhasi, TIT, 21 ; VIL-VIT, 1.—S.: bédhas, 
l.— Acc. sing. in ak everywhere. But at 
Kh. : satabhdgé, sahasabhdgé, XIII ; 39 ; ddné, 
ALi, SL ; viyasané, XII, 388; niché, VIN, 292. 
— Nom. andacc. plur. in dnt. But at Kh.: 
dasand, IV, 29; “hdlapsitd, lépdpitd, II, 6; savd, 
All, 81; at Dh. : Adlépite, UH, 7. 


Feminines. — Dative sing. in dyé; D.; 
vihimsdyé, V, 10; VIL-VITI, 9, &. — Instr. 
sing. Kh.: madhuliydyé, XIV, 20; pujdyé, 
XII, 31; vividhaya, XII, 31 (read vividhdyé) ; 
Dh. : dav(d@)yé, det. 1,9; isdya, det. I, 10; 
télandya, det. I, 11 (Jaug. in dyé) ; D.: agdyd, 
I, 3 (RM °ya); agdya, I, 4 (M °yash); anulu, 
pdéyd, VII-VIII, 13, 16, 18; avihtnsdyé, VII- 
VIL, 9 ; kdmutdyé, I, 3 (ARM °ya); palikhdyd- 
I, 4 (ARM °ya); pijdyd, VI, 8 (RM °ya); 
vividhdya, VI, 8; vividhdyd, VII-VIII, 8; 
susisdyd, I, 4 (RM °ya). — Abl. sing., D.: 
vthimsdyé, II, 18. — Loc. sing. Kh.: sasti- 
landyé, pujdyé, VI, 19; Dh. : sastilandya, VI, 
31 (Jaug. has sasitilaniyd, which should pro- 
bably be read : “ndéy@); paltsdya, VI, 30. D.: 
aintalikdyé, V, 20; athamtpakhdyé, V, 15, 
18; chdvudasdyé, V, 15, &c.; tisdyan, V, 11 
(tisdyé, V, 15, 18). — Nom. plur., Dh. : payd, 
V, 17 ; gandé, TX, 24; Bh. : gdthd, 5 ; updstkd, 
8, 


Bases in I. — Neuters.— Nom. plur., Dh.; 
hathint, IV, 3. D.: dsinavagdmini, ITI, 20 ; 
anusathini, VII-VITI, 20, 1. 


Feminines. — Nom.sing., Kh.:ini;D h.; 
in 7, except ahini, IV, 18; dladhi, det. I, 15, 
16 ; anusathi, I, 4, 14; VITI, 5 ; apaviyati, II, 
11 ; asampatipati, IV, 12 ; det. I, 5; lini, I, 1, 
4; det. J, 19; det. TI, 9,10 (Jaug. °pt) ; dhiti, 
det. IT, 6; D.:in%, except dladhi, VII-VIII, 
10; dcbi, VIT-VIII, 10, 11; tpi, I, 2; IL, 15; 
IV, 2; dhdtt, IV, 11; patcpati, VII-VIII, 7; 
vadhi, VII-VITI, 8, 9; widht, I, 9. — Dative 
Sing., Kh.: vadhiyd, V, 15. D., in iyé: 
anupatipatiyé, VIL-VII, 7, &c. — Instr. sing., 
Kh.: in tyd; but anusathiyé, IV, 10. Dh. in 
wd; but andvitiya, det, I, 11 (Jang. “ttyé). 
D., iyd, as anusathiyé, I, 5 (RM °ya), &e. — 
Abl. sing., Kh.: tastbapanniyd, XIII, 6, Dh.: 
niphatiyd, IX, 10.— Loc, sing., Dh.: putha- 
viyam, V, 26; tésaliyan, det. I, 1; H,1. D.: 
chdiwhmadsiyé, V, 15; pumnamdsiyan, V, 11. — 
Nom. plur,, Bh. : dkikhuniyé, 7. — Gen. plur., 
Kh. : nétinai, IV, 9, 10; bhagininan, V, 10, 
Dh., bhagininam, V, 25; ndtinam (P), V, 26. D.: 
dévinash, VIL-VIM, 6. — Loc. plur., Dh. : ndtisu, 
IV, 11, al. D.: ndtisu, VI, 5; chdtummdsisu, V, 
11, 16. 


Bases in U. — Masculines. — Nom. sing., 
D.: sddhi, IY, 12 (ARM °dhu). — Gen. plur., 
Kh.: gulunah, IX, 25. Dh,: guldnamn, IX, 9, 
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~- Loc. plur., D.: gulusu, VII-VITL, 8; bahisu, 
IV, 3. — Nom. plur., D.: bahuné, VII-VITI, 1. 


Neuters. — Nom, acc. sing., Kh.: dchu, 
IX, 24, al.; sddhu, ITI, 8, al. Dh.: sddhu, III, 
11, al, — Nom. plur., Kh.: bahunt, IV, 9, al. 
Dh.: bahint, IV, 12; bahunt, I, 38. D.: dahiini, 
II, 14 (R Phu’). — Abl. plur., Kh. : dahuhs, IV, 
10. Dh.: dahiht, IV, 14.— Loc. plur., Dh.: 
bahisu, det. I, 4. D.: dahiisu, IV, 3, 


Feminines, — Nom, sing., Kh.: sdédhu, III, 
7,8; 1V,12. Dh. III, 10,11; IV, 18. — Loc. 
sing., D.: pundvasuné, V, 16. 


(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 
Demonstratives, &c. 


anya, — Kh.: aimé, nom, sing. neuter, IV, 
11, al.; ainamanasd, gen. sing. XII, 33; 
aiindyé, dative sing., IX, 24, al.; amné, loc. 
sing., VIII, 23 ; atné, nom. plur. mase., IT, 5: 
al. ; atindnt, nom. plur. neuter, passim. — Dh.: 
atiiné, nom. masc. sing., det. I, 9; aang, nom. 
sing. neuter, IX, 9; athné, loc. sing., VIII, 5; 
ainé, nom, plur. mase., V, 23; atanésu, loc, 
plur., V, 26.— D. atiné, nom. plur. masc., 
VII-VIII, 6, al.; asandnt, neuter, V, 14, al.; 
aindnanm, gen. plur., VIT-VIIT, 6. 


ima. — Kh.: tyath, nom. masc., V, 16; tyani, 
nom. fem., passim ; tyam, nom. neuter, IV, 12; 
Ill, 7; VI, 21; IX, 25, 26; XIL 31, 35; XII. 
36; smam, nom. neuter (P), TX, 26; tmari, acc, 
sing., IV, 11, 12; imasd, gen. sing., IV, 13; 
imisé, gen, masc., IV, 12; imdyé, dative; imé, 
nom, plur, masc., XIII, 38; fem. (pajd), V, 17, 
—Dh.: iyam, nom, masc., V, 26; det. I, 7, 
8(?); tyah, nom. fem. passim; ‘yam, nom. 
neuter, Il], 6; IV, 8; VI, 32, 34; imam, acc., 
IV, 16; V, 17; imasa, gen. masc., IV, 18; 
imdyé, dative masc., V, 26; fem., III, 163 
iména, instr., LX, 12; imé, nom. plur, masc., V, 
26 ; iméhi, instr. plar., det. I, 10. — D.: yan, 
nom. masc. IJ, 11 (?); nom. fem., I, 15, al; 
neuter, ITI, 17, 18, 21, 22; VI, 8,9, 10; VIL- 
VIII, 7; imam, acc., VII-VIIL, 3; iméni, nom. 
plur. neuter, VII-VIIL, 9, al. — S.: tyam, nom. 
sing. masc. (athé),5; neuter (savam, phalé), 
3, 4, 6. — R.: iyamh, nom. sing. masc. (athé, 
pakamé), 3, 4; imdya, loc. fem. sing., 2. 


ékatya. — Kh. : ékatiyd, nom. plur. mase., I, 
2.— Dh. : ékachd (?), nom. plur. masc., I, 2. 


éta, —.Kh,: ésa, nom. masc. sing.,-XTII, 38 ; 


ésé, VI, 19, al.; ésé, nom. sing. neuter, IV, 12; 
TX, 25 ; XIII, 38; étasa, gen. ; étdyé, dat., pas- 
sim ; é¢dnash, gen. plur., XIII, 38, — Dh.: ésa, 
nom. sing, masc. (?), IV, 15; VIO, 5, al; 
neuter, IX, 8,9; det. I, 3; det. Il, 2; éta, 
acc. sing. neuter, [X, 7; éari, acc. sing. masc. 
and neuter, det. TL 15, 16, 22, 25; étasa, étasi, 
étdyé, passim ; été, nom. plur. masc., det. I, 11, 
— D.: ésa, nom. sing. masc,, VII-VIT, 3, 7, 
9; fem. I, 5, 9 (ARM °%sé); neuter, ITI, 19, 21; 
VII-VIII, 4, 11, 14, 20; ésd, nom. sing. neuter, 
IV, 14 (RM °%a); étam, acc. sing. neuter, 
passim; éidyé, téna; été; étdni; étésu. — S.: 
éidyé, 4; éténa, 2. — R.: ésa (phalé), 2; étéya, 
dative masc., 3; étind, instr. masc., 5. 


ka, — Kh.: héchi, nom. sing. masc., XII, 
32; kichhi, nom. sing. neuter, passim. — Dh. : 
kéechha, nom. sing. masc., det. I, 7 (Jaug., kéchd, 
+, 6. kécht); kichht, nom, neuter, VI, 30, al. — 
D.: kina (°nd), instr. sing., VII-VIII, 17, 18. 


ta, — Kh.: sa, nom. masc. sing., XII, 33; 
XIII, 3; sé, ibid., passim ; sd, nom. fem. sing., 
XIU, 11, 12; td, ibid., VITT, 4; 2é, nom. sing. 
neuter, IX, 26, employed as Z¢ad, used asa 
conjunction passim (to sé of Dh., det.I, 14, 
corresponds tam at Jaug.); ta, mom, sing. 
neuter, X, 28 ; tam, id., IX, 25; td, id,, used as 
conjunction, V, 13; tam, acc.; téyé, VI, 19; 
téna; 1é, nom. plur. masce.; fdnamm, gen. plaur., 
XIII, 38 ; tésa(ah), ibid., XII, 4, 87; téht. — 
Dh, : sé, nom. sing, mase., V, 21; det. 1, 13, 
al.; neuter, IX, 8, 10 (conjunction); IX, 9; 
tai (conjunction), V, 20; é, nom. sing. fem., 
VIII, 4; tam, acc. sing, neuter, det. I, 2, al. ; 
tasa, téna, tasi; té, nom. plur. masc.; sé, id., 
V, 24, 25; tdni, neuter ; tésa (read tésam)), gen. 
plur., det, IT, 8,10; ténamh (read taénam), id, 
VIII, 3. — D.: sé, nom. sing. masc., VII-VITIT, 
9, al. ; neuter (conjunction) VI, 13; VII-VIITI, 
10, 17; ¢d,nom. sing neuter (conjunction), 
VII-VIII, 3; ta, acc. VI, 3, al.; ténu, VII- 
VIII, 7 ; ¢é, nom. plur. masc., VII-VITI, J, al.; 
sé, id., VII-VIII, 4, 6 ; ténash, gen. plar., IV, 
17; tésan,id., IV, 8 (RM °sdi); tésu, VIT- 
VITI, 5. — Bh.: sa, nom. sing. masc., 3. — 
S.: sé, nom. sing. neuter (conjunction), 4.—R. : 
#é, nom. plur. masc., 2. 


ya. — Kh.: & nom. sing. masc., V. 16, al. 
(yé, V, 14) ; neuter, X, 28; XITE, 36 ; yé, nom. 
sing. neuter, VI, 18 ; XIII, 35; a, XI, 31; ara, 
IV, 12; X, 28 ; yas, VL, 18, 20; XI, 35 ; asa, 
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gen, sing. masc., VIT, 21; yéna, XIII, 38 ; 8, 
nom. plur. masc., IX, 25; yd, id., XII, 34; 
yésam, gen. plur. XTIT, 38; yésu, loc, XIII, 
37.— Dh. : 6, nom. sing. masc., V, 2, al.; yé, 
V, 21 ; det. I, 8 ; d, fem., det. II, 6 ; é, neuter, 
det. IT, 5, al. ; asi, VI, 30, 32, al.; yd (neut.), 
IV, 17; asa, gen. masc., VIL, 2 ; éna, insir., 
det. I, 9, al, ; yé, nom. plur. masc., V, 20; 6, 
V, 28, al.; dunt, neuter, IT, 7. — D.: é, nom. 
plur. masc., VI, 8; yé, II, 16, al.; yd, fem., I, 
9; al.; yé, neuter, VII-VIII, 9; ya (neuter), 
VII-VIIL, 7; yéna, instr., IV, 12, al.; éna, 
VII-VITI, 11 ; yé, nom. plur. mase., VII-VII. 
ll; yaéni, neuter, VII-VILI, 7, al. — Bh.: 4, 
nom. sing. masc., 5; neuter, 2. — S.: am, sing. 
nenter, 1,2.— B.: ya, sing. neuter, 2; ath, 3, 


sarva. — Kh. : savé, nom. sing, neuter, XIV, 
18; savak, acc. masc. and neuter; passim ; 
savé, nom. plur. masc., VIL, 21; savésu, loc., 
V,16.— Dh. : savé, nom. sing. masc. det. 1, 4; 
neuter, XIV, 17; savaii, acc.; savasa, savéna, 
passim; savé, nom. plur. masc., VII, 1; savésu. 
—D.: savasi, loc. sing. VII-VIII, 6; savésu, 
loc. plur., VIL-VITL 5.—Bh,: savé, nom. 
sing. neuter, 3, 


Personal Pronouns, 


Ist person.—Kh.: hakai, nom, VI, 18, 
20; mama, gen., passim; mé, gen., passim ; 
mamayd, instr., V, 13, 14; VI, 7, 19; mé, 
instr., Tl. 7; mi, the same, XIV, 19.— Dh. : 
hakam, nom. VI, 29, 82, al.; mana, gens 
passim; mé, the same, V, 0, al.; mamay a, 
instr., VI, 28; mamdyé, the same, det. II, 4 
(Jaug. : mamiydyé); mayé, nom. plur., det. IL, 
8; majham, the same, det. I, 10; aphé, acc. 
det. IT, 7 (Jaug. : aphént) ; né, II, 5; aphdkarn, 
gen. det. I. 5,7 (Jaug.: 24); aphésu, loc., 
det. If, 4.—D. ; hakam, TTI, 21; mai, acc., 
IV, 8, 9§ mama, gen,, VII-VIII, 6, al.; mé, 
I, 7, al.; mamayd, instr, VII-VIII, 8; 
mamiya, VIE-VITT, 7.— Bh.: hakath, 4; humd, 
gen., 2; hamiydyé, instr , 8. 


2nd person. — Dh, : tuphé, nom. ace. plor., 
det. I, 4, al.; Jaug., det. II, 8 (twice) 1], reads 
not tuphé, but typhéni ; tuphdka(th), gen. det. I. 
13; iuphéhi, instr, det. T, 3, 10; tuphésy. 
loc., det. TT, 2. — Bh.: wf, instr. plur., 2.—R.: 
tupake (read tuphdkann), gen. plur., 5. 


{©} Declension of Numerals, 
Kultst, + devs, nom. masc,, I 4; IT, §; 


tint, nom. neuter, I, 3, 4; chatali (read "tu°), 
nom. masc., XIII, 5; patichasu, loc., ITI, 7, 

Duavut. — ékéna, det. I, 18; det. II, 10; 
tint, nom. neuter, det. I, 4, 24; paimchasu, 
det. 1, 21. 

Dzxui. — duvéhi, instr., VIT-VIII. 8; tésu, 
loc. fem., V, 11,16; dant, nom, neuter, IV, 
16; V, 12. 

SaHAsaRdm. — duvé, nom. 6. 


3, — CONJUGATION, 
(a). — Verbal Bases, 


IT only note modifications, which, as com. 
pared with Sanskrit, are not of a purely 
phonetical and mechanical character. 

Kuinst,— Simple bases : kaléti V, 13, al.; 
apakalétt, upakaléti, XIII, 32; chhanati, XII, 
32; dakhatt, I, 2, al, ; papundti, XIII, 38; 
upaharii, XII, 38, is the only example of the 
preservation of the consonantal conjugation ; 
vijinamané, XIII, 36; vizinitu, ibid. ; pasdhi. 
taviyé, I, 1; pundti, X, 32, seems to me to be 
very doubtful. —- Causals : vadhiyat’, XII, 82 ; 
vadhiytsati, TV, 11, for°dha°; ay, contracted to 
é in lékhdpésémi, XIV, 19; the formative aya is 
retained in the participle, in dnapaytté, VI, 19; 
weakening of the vowel of the base: Uikhdpitd, 
XIV, 19. — Passives; dlabhiyaynts, dlabhiyi. 
sajntt, dlabhiyiesu, 1, 3, 4. 

Duavii, — Simple hases : anusdsdmi, det. IT, 
63 chithitu (*tish{hitud), ITI, 7; dakhati, det, I, 
2, al. and dékhati, det. I, 7, al,; kalét, V, 20, 
al. ; kaldmi, VI, 29 ; kalati, det. 1, 28; kalamts, 
det. I, 26; pdpundtha, det. I, 6, al.; pajé- 
[hitaviyé), I, 1. — Causals: védity (= védayitu), 
det. IT, 6. — Passives: dlabhiyisagnti, I, 4, 

Dz.xi, — Simple bases: anugahinévu, IV, 6; 
anusisdmi, VII-VITI, 21; upadahévi, VI, 5; 
vidahadmi, VI, 6; participle retaining the for. 
mative: sukhaytté, VII-VITI, 3.— Causals : éfor 
aytin jhdpétaviyé, V,10(RM “pay?”) ; weakening 
of the base vowel in dnapttdns, VIII, 1; nti hapar 
yatt, IV, 7; likhdpttd, passim ; likhdpdpitd, VII- 
VIII, 10; mandit, for minayatt, det. I, 7, is to 
me very doubtful. — Pagsives;: khadiyati, V, ? 

Buasea. — Cansals: uikhdpaydimi, 8. 

Sanasariv. — Causals: likhdpayatha, 8, 7. 

Rtrnitz. — Simple bases: papitarvé, 2, << 
Causals : lékhdpétaviyé, 4, , 


Barmit. — Causal: 41(@dhdiays, 6, 
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(o). — Terminations, 


Present. — The only trace of the medial 
termination occurs in Dh., X, 13, if the reading 
mamnnaté is really certain; even in the passive 
we have dlabhiyaniti, &c., Kh., I, 3. —I note at 
S. and R, the form swmt of the lst person of ae. 
— Ii is a question if at Dh., det. I, 23, 26, the 
forms kalati, kalanti (cf. kaldmi, VI, 29) do not 
represent the subjunctive. 


Imperative. — No medial terminations. The 
second person plural ends in ta in dekhata, 
Dh., det. I, 7 (Jaug. dékhatha), 14; in tha in 
chaghathe, Dh, det. I, 19; det. IL, 11; in 
paliyévaddtha, D., VII-VIIl, 1; likhdpayatha, 
S., 7, 8. 


Potential. — 1st pers. sing. in éhan, at Kh, 
Dh., D., éyam, at Bh. (diséyam, 3). — 3rd pers. 
sing., Kh.: patipajéyd, XIV, 20; styd, passim, 
perhaps siydit (?), X, 28 Dh.: putipajéya, 
XIV, 19; ugachh(é), det. I, 13 (Jang. wthi(hé), 
uthdéyé according to Dr. Biihler) ; huvéya, X, 15; 
siyd, passim. D.: anupatipajéyd, VII-VILL, 17, 
vadhéyd, VIE-VIIL, 3, 16, 18; pépévdé, VIL, 
3; siyd, VII-VIII, 11; siya, TV, 15. Ru: styd, 
8.— 1st pers. plur. in éma. Kh., Dh. — 3rd 
pers. plur.,, Kh.: havéyu, XII, 34; sususéyu, 
XII, 38; vasévu, VIL, 21. Jaugada, except in 
nikhamévil, III, 11, and perhaps va(s)é(v)u VII, 
1, which is mutilated, forms on the contrary 
everywhere the 3rd pers. plur. in éyw: yujéyt- 
(ti), det. I, 8; det. IL, 4, 14; héya(), det. I, 
6; det. II, 6; pépunéyu, det. IL, 5,9; asvaséyu, 
det. II, 6; lahkéyu, det. Il, 6. Dh.: in évu: 
Glddha yévii(ts), det. Il, 6; vaséou, Vii, 1, 
&e. ; III, 10, nikhamdvdi. D.: im évu ; anuga- 
hinévu, IV, 6, &., Bh.: upadhdlayéyu, 7; 
sunédyu, 7. 


Past. — The perfect remains unchanged in 
dha (Kh, always ahd, except Il, 6; Dh, always 
éhad; D. 8 times dha; Bh. adhd). The imper- 
fect has survived in the 3rd pers. plur. huvaii, 
‘Dh., VIII, 3. — Aorist, 3rd pers. sing., nikha- 
mithé, Kh., VII, 22; nikhami; Dh., VIII, 4; 
huthdé, D., VII-VII, 15, 20; vadhithd, VIT- 
VIII, 14,17. 3rd pers. plur. in isu (Kh., Dh., 
D.), except huss, Kh, VII, 22; husu, D., 
VII-VIII, 12. 

Future. — No 1st pers. ina, Forms, such 


as kachhdmi, have been previously quoted. It 
is the same with futures in which the formative 


sy is changed to 4: éhatha, Dh. det. 1,17; det, - 
II, 9 (Jang. ésatha) ; déhamti, D., IV, 18; hé- 
hamii, VUI-VII, 4, 5,6. It only remains 
to mention the forms hésémti, det. II. 8; 
hésati, det. I, 22, at Dh.; Adsasmti (by the side 
of héhawt!), at D., VII-VILI, 2; hésati at 
Bh., 4. 


A bsoluiive. — Kh. in tu: dasayttu, IV, 10, &c. ; 
in ya in savhkhayé, XIV, 21;— Dh. in tu: anu. 
sisitu, det. II, 6, 8; chithitu, IV, 17; atu, det. 
Il, 7, &c.; — D. in tu: nisiitu, IV, 10; sutu, 
VIL-VITL, 21; in ya in apahkaté = apahritya(?), 
VL 8; — Bh.: in ya in adhigichya = adhtkr- 
tya, 6, 


Infinitive. — Dh.: adlédhayttavé, TX, 12 ; same 
patipddayitavé, det. 1, 19; det. II, 11,—D.: 
dlddhayttavé, IV, 10; palihatavé, IV, 11; pati- 
chalitavé, LV, 8; samddapayittavé, I, 8. 


Participles, — Participle present. — Kh. 
The medial form in adamdnasd, VI, 17 and 
vijinamané, XIII, 36; kalamté, XII, 33. — Dh. 
The medial form in suthpatipajaminé, det. I,” 
16 ; vipatipdédayaminéhi, det. I, 15 (at J.: vipa- 
tipdtayathiam), al., in which °mi in the place 
of °méd® is curious ; but cf. pdyamind, Dis:¥ 58 
— D. has the medial form in anuvébhamdné, 
VIIJ-VITII, 2, in the passive of the causal ‘pdya- 
mind, V, 8.— Bh. Participle present passive 
of the causal: abhivddémdnom. — 8. The 
medial form in palakamiména, 3.—R: paka- 
maminénd. These two last forms appear to be 
incorrect, 


Participle past passive. — 1 note the forms 
dénapayité, Kh, VI, 19; Dh., TIL 9; nijhapayitd, 
D., IV, 18; swkhayité, VII-VITL, 3. Anusathé, 
Dh., VI, 31, J.. VL, 4, seems, as remarked by 
Dr. Bihler, to be a wrong formation for anu- 
sithé. 

Participle future passive. — Kh. in taviye ; 
in tya in supaddlayé (?), V, 14. — Dh. in taviya 
in ichhitaviyé, det. 1, 9, 11; pajd(hitaviyé), I, 
1; in tya in dakhiyé, det. I, 18; vadhiyé, V, 23; 
supaddlayé (?), V, 22. — D, in taviya : ichhi- 
taviyé, IV, 14; hamiaviydni, V, 15; in tya in 
dékhiyé, III, 19; dusahpatipddayé, I, 3. — RB. 
in taviya : vivasétaviyé, 5.—- B, in taya, if we are 
to judge from dlddhéiayé, 6; but the reading 
may well be incorrect. 


The short inscriptions of Bardbar, of Kau- 
f4mbi, and of Allahabiid (Queen’s Hdict) 
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are connected, sofar as we can judge, with nominative singular of masculine bases 7 a, 
the orthographic series of the edicts which we | ends in é, &c. As for (joie ee all : be 
have just considered : +d and i-u, respectively, | to quote are the eee et 4 we chee cé : 
do not appear to be distinguished im them; the | Bar., I, 2; Il, 4 ; keu = 9u : id., 
+ changes into 1; the initial y disappears ; | 2; U, 3; ITI, 3; nigdha, Bar, 1, 2, as a 
neither # nor» have any particular signs; the Dehli. 
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WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 23). 


[426] The third group of the texts of the Siddhanta is formed by the ten painnasg’ 
prakirnas. 


It is as yet undetermined how old is the position of the painnas, prakirnas as the third 
part of the Siddhinta and what caused their location there. In Avi. there follow upon the 
uvathgas first the chhéaggamthasand thenthe painuas. InSvi. and V.the painnas come directly 
after the uvatigas, but the chéda texts (with the exception of mahfnistha which is reached after 
the painnas are done with) have been placed before (between angas 4 and 5),as if their position at 
that point belonged to them. Is the mere fact that the painnas are more numerous the reason 
that in the present arrangement of the parts of the Siddhinta (see p. 226) they have been 
placed before the chhéasuttas? They are certainly very much inferior to the chhéasuttas hothas 

-regards inner worth and external extent.5? The joint name painna, by which they are united, 
does not occur in any other place in the Siddhinta, except in their own text, so far as I have 
been able to observe. The word painna is found, it is trne, in the Nandi as samjna, but in 
another, far more universal signification, viz., asa means of denoting all those texts not contained 
in the ahgas. In the passage of the Nandi 84,000 or even 8,400,000 painnagas are spoken of | 


The texts now extant called painnas in the pregnant sense of the word, bear a name, which, 
denoting “ scattered,” “hastily sketched” pieces, well suits their real nature as a group of texts 
corresponding to the Vedic parisishtas. Like the parisishtas they are, with a few exceptions, com- 
posed in metre ; [427] and in fact in arya, the metre which is usual in the karika insertions in the 
aigas, etc. They are different from the texts, which we haveconsidered up to this point, in that 


the nom, sing. mase. first decl. regularly ends in o and not in e (for exceptions see on 5 and 7), 
This is a proof of their later origin. 


In the usnal enumeration of the anahgapavittha texts in Nandi, Pakshikas. and in the three 
Simayaérl we meet with but six of the ten separate titles of the present painna group. In, the 
works just mentioned; the titles of 1, 3, 4, 10 are lacking, texts which bear a decidedly 


secondary stamp. (The scholiast on the Nandi appears also in the case of No. 2 to have had 
before him quite a different text from the one we possess.) 


These ten texts did not originally enjoy the distinction of being the representatives of the 
painna group; and that they arrived but gradually at this honor is attested by manifold testi- 


mony going to prove that considerable dissent at present exisis in regard to the representative 
position’ claimed by them. 


In Avi. the enumeration on this point is in three very imperfect githa: sathpai painnagé, 
namdi }, anudgadira 9, durapachchakkhina (2) s, mahipachchakkhiina (9) 4, dévimdatthaa 
(7) 5, tathdulavéyaliyarh (5) o, samhthara (4) y, 111 bhattaparinné (8) g, rdhanapadiga 9, gana- 
vijji (8) 10, athgavijji nu, ya 1 chatisarana (1) 12, divasAgarapannatt! 45, jOisakarathdam i Wall 


maranasamahi i, titthdgall 16, taha siddhapihudapainnam 171 narayavibhattl 16, chamdavijjhaya 
(! 8) toy pathehakappa 20 It's Hl. 


& Their collective extent is only about 1,900. granthas. 
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Here then are twenty names, with but one exception (1 vtratthea) all belon ging to the 
present group. There are five names which recur elsewhere in the Siddhanta — (1, 2, 18, 17, 20) 
— ; [428] two names which at least were mentioned in connection with the Siddh. ee ‘i " —; 
and finally there are four names found nowhere eJse except here — 9, 1, 16,18, It is of especial 
interest to observe the ascribing of Nandf and Annéga to the painna group as being 
placed before them. This reference recurs in similar fashion in Svi., where the enumeration is 
but fragmentary and limited to the mention of: nathdi1, anudgadard », dévithdatthaii (7) s, 
tathdulavéyéliyam (5) 4, chathdavivviyal (! 6) 5, durapachchakkhina (2) ¢, ganivijjai (8) 7; 
painnaginam. It then speaks of sésdni but does not enumerate them. In V. the painna texts 
are treated of on two occasions. In the first case we find, for some reason inexplicable to me, 
in the discussion in reference to the 15th book of anga 5, an enumeration of ten texts, which are 
not stated to be painnas, though the titles of six are found among the titles of the 10 painnas. 
At the head (the action in question is called nandi-m-dinam vamdanaya) we again find namdiand 
anudga; then follow dévithda (7) 3, tathdula (5) 4, chatadavéjjha (! 6) 5, ganivijja (8) 6, marana 7, 
jhanavibhatti 5, Aura (2) 9, mabipachchakkhina (9) ip. Of these No. 7 is doubtless identical®® 
with maranasamahi in Avi. and No. 8 corresponds to a section in 3. See below. The second 
passage in V. is that in which the painnas are directly discussed ; [429] and in this passage they 
appear in the forefront together with nandi and anuéga.®® Fifteen names are there mentioned, 
among which are all the ten members of the present list, though arranged differently, but at the 
end they are called only ichch-ii: satnpayam painnagii : natadi 1, anuédgadardim 2 . . , dévimda- 
tthaya (7) s, tathndulaveydliya (5) 4, maranasamahi 5, mahapachchakkhina (9) 6, aurapachcha- 
kkhina (2) 7, saththaéraya (4) s, chamdivijjhaya (6) 9, bhattaparinné (3) 19, chatisarana (1) 1 
viratthaya (10) 12, ganivijjA (8) 1s, divasigarapannattisamgahan! u, gachhiiytra 15 ichch-di 
painnagini. Of the three additional texts mentioned here No.5 is mentioned in Avi. and elsewhere 
—- see p. 428 —as belonging to the painnas; the case is similar with No. 15. No. 14 belongs to 
the text referred to as No. 13 in Avi, a text which possesses a considerable antiquity — 
pp: 268, 389. Is the samgahani on it mentioned here identical with the Jambudvipasamgrahant 
of Haribhadra mentioned p. 413 (on updnaga 6)? In connection with the above discussion V. 
treats of the isibhisiyaim (see pp. 259, 281, 402), and allots to them 504° ajjhayanas. We have 
already observed that Haribhadra on Av. 2, ¢ identifies the isibh., quoted there, with 
the “‘dévéndrastava etc.,” but on another occasion identifies the isibh with the uttarajjhayana. 
We read therefore in V. that the isibh. were regarded by some as belonging to the uttarajjh. 
[430] uttarajjhayanésu éyaim amtabbhavarhti, to which the mahanisthajégavihi is joined in V. 

In the Vichariimritasamgraha (see p. 355) as in the three simayari there is an enumeration 
of the painnagas, which begins with Nandt and Anuéga. Nimeteen and not 10 painnas are here 
enumerated, but of these only the first three are given a name. The passage, which is interest- 
ing for other reasons, reads in the very corrupt MSS.: amga 11, upimga 12, chhédasamgha 5 (!) 
milagraththa 4 pramukhéh, pratiniyata éva gramthah kalpabhashyddyuktasttralakshandpétah, 
yatah kvi ’pi yégavidhan drigyamanéshu nathdy-anuydégadviri-’turapratyakhydnidy-ékénavin- 
Satiprakirnakéshu késhith chid éva jitakalpa-pamchakalpidinim virachayitiré jndyamté 
nimagraham, na sarvéshith, yéshith kartird na jndyamté tani ganadharakritani. Here then, 
dturapratyakhyanam (2), and not dévérhdrastava (7), comes after nandi and anuy®, at the head of 
the remaining painnas, Here as in Avi., the parachakalpa and, in connection with it, the 
jttakalpa seem to be counted among the painnas, whereas — see below — they are generally 
held to belong to the chhédasttra.#! 

88 The maranasamAéhi is also mentioned elsewhere. See pp. 429, 431. We might well recall the maranavibhatti 
in connection with the marana, or the maranavisdhi in the enumeration of the anangapavittha-, or angabdhira texts 
in Nandi etc. All these texts refer without doubt to euthanasy ; cf. paimna 2. 

8 The connection with both is, however, very slight, for in v. 61 of the jéguvihéna we find the express statement : 
dévirhdatthaya-m-4i painnagé, the connection of nandi and anudga being ignored. 

49in anga 4, 44 only 44 ajjh. are allotted to them in conjunction with the déval6gachuyabhasiya. 


él Hither the parhoh. or the jitak. appearsas No. 6. The Vichardm., however, recognizes only five chhédasamghas. 
See above. 
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T have been able to discover no further information that would prove the connection of 
nandi and anudga with the painna group. The lists and MSS. of the painna group, which I 
possess, pay no attention to these two texts, [431] and limit the painnas to a smaller number, 
generally to ten. 


The enumeration in the Ratnasdgara (Calc. 1880) is as follows: — chaiisarana (1) 1, sarhthara 
(4) o, tamdula (5) s, chathdavijjiya (!6) 4 ganavijjiya (! 8) 5, dévavijjiyé «6, virathuva (10) ‘, 
gachhayira s, j(y)étishkaramda 9, mahapachchakkhana (9) 10. Three names found in Biihler’s 
list (2, 3, 7) do not occur here. To compensate for this omission there are 3 texts mentioned, 
of which one, No. 6, is quite unknown; the second, No. 8, is found in the V., and the third, 
No. 9, is referred to even in Avi. among the painnas. 


In the enumeration of Rajendra Lala Mitra and of Kashinath, see pp. 226, 227, we find 
the list of Bithler (arranged 1, 2, 3, 9, 5, 6, 8, 7, 4). No. 10 is omitted and replaced by marana- 
samihi, the acquaintance with which name we had already made in Avi. and V., and which 
here occupies the eighth position (between 8 and 7), 


T possess a MS. of the dasapainnas which contains a recension varying from that given in 
Biihler’s list. The first page having disappeared, a page which does not belong there has been 
inserted in its place. It is, therefore, doubtful whether the first partis chaiisaranam (1) or not. 
The arrangement of the following parts is (2, 3, 4, 8, 6, 9,495. Instead of 7 we have the gachhi« 


yara, [432] which we find in V. (see p. 429) and Ratnasigara (p. 431); but there is nothing to 
compensate for the omission of 10. 


The foregoing considerations prove conclusively that it is a matter involved in uncertainty 
what texts really belong to the painna group, a fact that must be held to render this secondary 


character a matter of great probability. All that can be drawn from the contents of the present 
10 painnas makes for the same conclusion. 


A. considerable portion of the 10 painnas refers to the proper sort of euthanasy, the confes- 
sion necessary for this endand the abjuration of everything evil. Several portions, however, 
treat of different subjects, viz.: — 5 physiology, 7 mythology, 8 astrology, 10 hymns, That 
portion which is of mythological content recalls the Atharvapariéishta, though the Atharva- 


parisishta must precede the painnas in order of time, since the latter contains the Greek terms 
héra and dikkana, 


It is difficult to give a review of the contents of most of these small tests, since we possess 
no commentary. The character of some portions (1, 5, 6—8) is very dissimilar from that of 
others ; 6—8 are of a similar type, which marks them out as a separate inter-dependent group. A 
peculiar characteristic of this group is that the author speaks of himself in the first person, and 
addresses his listeners in the plural or singular. In No. 7 a woman is the object of his instruc- 
tion; and this painna has a special claim to antiquity since it is said to be identical with the 
isibhisiyfim mentioned in angas 310 4, 44! See p. 429. It is, however, possible that another 
text [483] of the same name is there referred to. In the summary which I now give I follow 
the extant usual list of the 10 painnas which is found in Bihler. 


XXV. The first painnam, chaiisaranamh, chatuhbaranam; in 63 vv. The first seven 


verses“ refer to the shadivagyakam, the six daily duties necessary for the purification of life. 
See above pp. 161 4, 244, 


CC Lert ener greet senting 


io Though the extent of the chatisarana with its 63 githds, appears to he very large for one leaf, it is, nevertheless 
sa ae eae os seashore) aay ae er part, since this MS. has upon each page 19 lines of 74 aksharas 
m0 2 2, € Tront and reverse side would be entirely sufficient for these 88 eathas. 
# Ho, 9 has here not 86 but 91 verses. ce 
4 The fires verse reads: sivajjajégaviral ukkittant gunavad i i ii igi 
3 : ‘ ; : : ya padivattt | khaliyassa nizndand vanatigichchbs 
gtnadbivind chéys.ifi |} I reears in similar form in the Anuydgadvaras, etc. 7 ee satel 
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1. The simiiam, siméyikam, explained in the text itself by sivajjajégaviral, desistance 
from all evil.“° Ci. the use of this word to denote the first aiga alsoin up. 1, sy (id. 123, 125 SAvaj- 
jajégavahiya). 


2. chativisaithaa, chaturvihéatistava, explained ibid. by: ukkittand, praise of the virtues 
of the 24 Jinas. 


3. vamdanaa, explained by gunavaé padivatti, honor of the guru. 


4, padikkamayam, pratikramanath confession (to the guru), explained by khaliyassa 
nidana, censure of pasi misdeeds, conjoined with the intention of not committing the offence 
again, *6 


5. kaéussagga, kiyotsarga, expiation, explained by: vanatigichha, healing of wounds, further 
purification of those who have been absolyed by confession. 


[434] 6. pachchakkhinanh, pratyékhyénam, expleined by: gunadharand, the observance of 
all virtues, or really the casting off of all evil. 


The following must be noticed as regards the six dvasSyakas, which we will discuss later on 
when treating of Nandi, Anuyégadv., Avady. It was to be expected that the explanations 
given for 1 and 6 should have changed their respective positions, 7. ¢. samaiya should have been 
explained by gunadharan4 and pachchakkhana by savajjajégaviral. Had this been the case a 
better logical arrangement would have been effected, viz.: — 1. good action, 2. confession of the 
commission of misdeeds, 5. compensation for the misdeeds committed, 6. desistance from all 
further sins. Do not these very names seem to indicate that this was the original arrangement ? 
The two Avaéyakas, cited in the second and third place, interrupt the connection between 1 and 
4—6, and are consequently probably to be regarded as secondary additions. 


In v. 847 the fourteen dreams are enumerated which the mother of a tirthakrit dreams 
before his birth, an enumeration which is tantamount to a list of his fourteen excellencies 
or virtues. 


With verse 9 the text wer se begins (the preceding portion is doubtless a secondary addition) 
by the author announcing his purpose: ... vathdiumh Mahaviram | kusalinubamdh¢bamdhuram 
ajjbayanam kittaissimi tl o it Here we have the older name of the text, since the chaiisaranam, 
as will soon be shown, forms but a part of its contents. [435] In a MS, which contains all the 
10 painnas and which is preceded by an introduction in reference to the sacred number four, the 
name of this painna is stated to be kusalanubardhajjhayanath and not chaiisaranam, 


In v, 10 is described the three-fold contents of the following portions, and an explanation 
‘piven for this division that refers to the name adduced in v. 9: ésa gané apavarayam kayavvé 
kusalahéu ttijl 10 At the head stands 1. the chaisaranagamanam (from which the customary 
title of this painna has been borrowed), 4. e. the prayers by means of which four-fold protection 
can be obtained: the arihamta (arhant, v. 13—23), the siddha (v. 23-29), the siho (sidhbu, v. 
30—40) and the dhamma (v. 41—48). Then follows 2. dukkadagariha, a penitential system (v. 
49—54) of confession to the guru, and 3. sukadinuméana, the joy arising from a good deed (v. 
55—-57). Then come promises of reward and a verse (62) which has compassion on him, 
through whom chaiiramngé Jinadhammé na kad, chiiratngata saranam avi na kaya. The con- 
cluding verse contains the summons iya . . vira! bhaddathtam éam ajjhayazam jhéésu (dhyaya). 


se See te Ia co a a a he a ee 
«5 sah vadyéna papéna vartarhta iti sivady4b, yogd manévakkéyavydparas, téshith viratir nivrittih. 
«6 na punah karishyam! ty abhyupagamanam ; hence the name, the meeting, pratipam kramanam. The prati- 
kramanam is (see Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 117) divided into five parts; 1. daivasikam (we must accept this and not 
dévaéikam as the reading in Jacobi’s text) i. ¢. to be done daily; 2. rftrikam nightly; 3. pakshikam semi-monthly ; 
4. every four months; 5, annually. 
#1 Avagy. 2, 976, see Jacobi on Kalpastitra Jin. §,4. . 
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The commentary considers that this implies also a reference to the name of the author Vira- 
bhadra, presumably a sidhn, one of the 14,000 who joined Vira.‘ 


[436] There is a commentary by Sémasumdara from the Tapigachha; according to the 
Gurvavalt of this gachha (see KI. 256 ) born sathv. 1430, died 1499, A. D. 1874—1443. 


In contradistinction to the triad of the Buddhists buddha, dharma and samgha, we find here 
@ qnadripartite arrangement. The sathgha is divided into two parts, the earlier and the 
present saints, the siddha and the sidhu. The Buddhistic sammgha, as is expressly stated in 
that of the Avesta, has reference merely to the pious of the present, who, it may be remarked, 
are divided in the Avesta according to sex: yéthé hitam .. yionhim chi ta8 chi +468 cha 
yazamaidé. The “ Holy Ghost” of the Christian trinity, the origin of which we ascribed (Ind. 


Streifen 3, sg,) to gnostic connection either with the trinity of the Parsees or with that of the 
Buddhists, embraces all time. 


XXVI, The second painnam, 4urapachchakkhanam, aturapraty®, c. 70 vv. with an 
insertion in prose after v. 10 treats® of the renunciatio of the moribundus, the pandiyamaranam, the 
genuine euthanasy, cf. Bhagav. 2, 1, 4s, 7 (my treatise, 2, s6e—7, 200). The introduction consists 
of enumerations of the five anuvvayas (pénivahavéramana etc.), and of the gunavvayas and 
sikkhis.4° In vy. 8 there is a citation from the third painna :jé bhattaparinnéé (bhaktaprakirnaké) 
uvakkamé vittharéna nidditthé 59 8} ché ’va balapathdiya marané né6 jahdjuggam ls In v. 10 


the proclamation of the [437] real intention of the author: itté pamdiya! pamdiyamarananm®! 
vuchchham samasénazh {| 19 4 


The prose paragraph which follows contains a general formula for confession and renuncia- 
tion, beginning with the words: ichhaémi bhamté uttamattham (! uttamartham pAépanit praké- 
ram, gloss) pratikram4mi, and closes with 63 jhina, dhyina, formulas, beginning : annfnath jhané.5? 
Joined to these are corresponding formulas composed in gathés, The methods of counting the 
‘verses vary greatly in the different MSS., since in some the prose part is counted in as 13 verses, 
so that the total sum is 84 verses; and differences of another nature are also apparent. The 
scholiast on the Nandi, it may be remarked in passing,®§ in his enumeration of the ananga- 
pavittha texts, held another text than the present one to be the aurapachchakkhinam ! 


[438] XXVII. Third painnam, the bhattaparinné, bhaktaparijnaé, in 172 vv., treats of 
the bilapathdiyamaranam. Cf. the citation just made from v. 8 of the second painna. This painna 
contains ethical precepts® which refer constantly to the Jinasisanam, Jinavayanam, the Jina- 
paniya(pranita) doctrines, while at the same time it cites its own title; cf. (v. 9—J1, 14, 18, 
35, 169,171). In the verse before the last, this painna is said like painna 1 to refer back to (the 





8 y6 ’sau Virabhadrasddhuh éri Virasaktah chaturdaéasahasramadhyavartt tasyé ’dam étad adhyayanam, évath 
sistrakartouh samésagarbham abhidhinam uktath ; asya ché ’dhyayanasya Virabhadrasidhukritatvajnapanéna yasye 
jinasya yavantah sddhavah pratyékabudhé (see pp. 265, 884) api tavarhta éva prakirnény api tévamti bhavazhti ’ti 
jnapitazh bhavati (! see below on the Nandf}. 

# In the Vichirimritasarhngah — see p. 430 — the Aurap.° is placed after nandi and anuydga, at the head of the 
painnas. 

80 See Windisch in Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. 28, 226 (1874). 

St itah parhditindrh viséshatd ’pi pa °nath prochyaté samkshépatah. 

52 jhané is always construed here with the accus., 4, e. probably as 1 p. sing. Atm. of adenominative (dhyénay)? 
— A. collection of examples of these dhyanas is to be found in the introduction of Harshakuéala’s commentary on 
the fourth pamna: dhyinabhédés tu likhyamté: annénajhéné, atra mésatusadrishtfzntah. Harshakuéala recognizes 
the number of these formulas as 64. The words before jhiné appear in thematic form, as pirvapadfini, and not as 
acous. Cf. the jhinavibbatti above, p. 428, 

55 The scholiast has here : chéritrasya vidhih; gilanakiranAtiyarn giyattha pachchakkhAévihti diné 2 davvahdsarh 
karett& arnté a savvadi panay&é bhattathéragar | janattaé nittinhassa bhavacharimapachchakkhaénarh kéravé(ih)ti 
iti ityAdi yatra varnyaté; mahatpratydkhyinath yatré ’ktarn. Hven if the name &turapratyAkhyAnazh is not directly 
mentioned, the meaning and the position of these words between the explanations of the titles ; charanavihi and 
mabipachchakkhinam makes most decidedly for the conclusion that this very corrupt statement of contents, the 


matre Of which cannot be restored, belongs to the title Aura® which in the text 1s between these two titles. On 
etyayih ee below (pp. 450, 464, 478), on the chh&dasutta. 


as to how a man should abstain from food, Kash. 


i oy 
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doctrines of) Virabhadda, though it is perhaps better to assume that Mahavira himself is referred 
to in this verse :—ia jo {sara-jina-vi-rabhaddabhaniydngusarinim (!) inam-6 | bhattaparinnamh dhanné 
padhamti nisunamti bhavarati {1171 I sattarisayath Jinina va gdhdnath samayakhittapannattan | 
draharhté vihind sdsayasukkhath lahai mukkhath | 172 1! According to this concluding verse the 
text should contain only 170 verses, but perhaps the two concluding verses are a secondary 
addition. The plural of the verbs in v. 171 in opposition to those in the singular jé .. . 
dhanné is at least very peculiar. Instead of the Sanskrit sirintm (‘sirindm B! both times 
with m) “sdrinim is doubtless the better reading. 


XXVIII. Fourth painnam, sazbthara, sarhstara, in 122 vv., treats of the bed upon straw. 
Cf, Bhagav. 2, 1, 70, 74 (my treatise 2, 299, 207) as a preparation for the parhdiyamaranam, the proper 
euthanasy. The title samnthara is frequently referred to throughout the text; cf. v. 1, 3, 4, 15, 
21, 27, 30 etc.), thus e. g.: samthirammi nibatidham gonaparividim nisAméha (1111. This was 
the case with painna 3d. 


[439] In v. 32 — 44 the qualities of the man are described who intends to ascend the 
samithara, the second hemistich recurring throughout as a refrain; . . druhai j6 samtharam 
suvisuddhé tassa samthird. In y. 56 fg. there are cited all manner of instances of those who 
died samthiram aridha. Thus, the flower-gatherer (? pupphachil4) Ajjéi in Péyanapura v. 56, 
Sukésalarisi v. 63, examples from Ujjéni v. 65, Réhidagath nayaram y. 68, Padaliputta vv. 70. 78, 
Késambi v. 78, Kunilanagara v. 80, the names Kurudatta v. 84, Gayasukumala v. 85, Chilaiputta 
v. 86, Mamkhali v. 87. It concludes: éva(m) maé abhithuya sarhthiragaimdakhamdham arfidha | 
susamananarimdachamda suhasamkamanam saya dimtn Il 193 I. 


XXIX. Fifth painnam, tamdulavéyéliyam,® in verse, prose, and again in verse, The 
contents are of an anthropological and physiological nature, and are briefly stated in the intro- 
duction :-— ° 

vochchham painnagam inam tamdulavéaliyath nama 11 II 

sunaha ganié®’ dasa dasi (dist A) vasasayfussa jaha vibhajjamti | satkalié végasié jath chi 
yum sésayam hoi tl all 

jattiyamitté divasé jattiyé rai muhutiam ussisé | gabbhammi vdsai jivd dharavihin ya 
vochchhami {1s ll 

Then follows the statement that the jiva [440] remained in the womb 277 full ahérattasand 
one-half of an ahératta (cf. Aup. § 104) — (26 verses + 3), The prose treats especially of the life 
and development of the embryo in the womb, striking parallels to which are found in the state- 
ments in Nirukti 14, 6, 7, and in the Garbhépanishad (Ind. Stud. 2, 65). The subject is treated in 
the form of a dialogue, in antique form, between Mahavira and Géiyama. The nominative often 
ends in e and not in 0, so that we may suppose an older source is the base of this recital. “Then 
follows an enumeration of the dasa dasé6 (disié A), ten “ages of man” (cf. Ath. 3, 4, 7) : bala, 
kitté (A, kidé B, viddé C), marhda, bal&, panna, hayani, pavarhcha, pabbhéra, mommuhf (A, ma” 
B, su° C), mAyani. These are then treated separately in metre. The text then returns to prose, 
and treats, in connection with the ayus, of the divisions of time: avaliyé, khana up to the 
kédakédiu, #. e. millions of years, after which it discusses the multiplicity of bodily relations and 
of the nature of the body in general. Next come the dry measures based upon the migahaé 
patthd, cf. Ath. par. 35, s (my treatise on the Jy6t. p. 80; Aupap. § 80, 98), measures of length, 
of time, the number of the bones, sinews and other parts of the body, of all manner of diseases, 
of women, &c, Here and there we find verses inserted though they are not counted in con- 
tinuously with the rest. At the conclusion we find 18 verses :— 


éyazn séuth sartrassa (metre!) vAsdnath ganiyapégadamehattham | mokkhapaiimassa ihat 
i 
55 It is uncertain how we are to translate or explain this. In angas 2,1, 2 véyaliya is =- vaidarika, in dasavééha 
== yaikA@lika. In ms. or fol. 1075 the title is translated by tazndulavaitalikam ; and also in Kashinath (the state of 
a child in the womb, its birth, &c.), 66 jyotihéastré, gloss. 
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(metre!) samattath sahassapattassa (metre!) 1 17 Il éyamn sagadasariram jai-jara[44] |marana- 
yéyandbahulat | taha pattaha®”? kaurh j65° jaha muchchaha savvadukkhanam II is II 


XXX, Sixth painnarh, charhdavijjhayam,® in 174 vv. In the introduction, a daragaha 
(v. 8), with a conspectus of the contents. Vv. 4— 19 treat of vinaya in general, vv. 20 — 35 
of the qualities of a teacher, dyariyaguna, vv. 86 — 51 of the scholar, sisaguna, vv. 52 — 65 
of the impediments (?), niggahaguna,® in the way of the vinaya, vv. 66 — 98 of perception, 
ndnaguna, vv. 99 — 114 of the conduct of life, charanaguna, v. 115 fg. of death, maranaguna, 
All these sections are clearly separated by a verse which marks the end of one and the beginning 
of another (20, 85, 52, 66, 98, 115), Thus, e g. v. 20: vinayassa guyavisési 66 méé vanniA 
samAsénath | 4yariyanarh cha guné égamand mé nisiméha Il 90 | In v. 173 the contents is repeated 
or recapitulated as in the daragdha; and the concluding verse is closely connected with that of 
painna 6; 

tahapattaha kaurh jé jaha muchchaha gabbhaviasavasabinam | maranapunabbhavajammana- 
duggaivinivayagamananam II 174 I 


XXXI. Seventh painnarh, dévishdatthaa, déverhdrastava; in 300 vy. A systematic 
enumeration of the 32 dévimdas, and of all the gods according to their [442] groups, dwelling 
places, &c.81 The Nom, Sing, M. of Decl. I ends frequently in e, perhaps because the contents 
partially follows the statements jn the angas and upangas, The divisions are here, as in the case 
of painna 6, distinctly separated ; and the author here, too, speaks of himself in the first person, 


and addresses not nunfrequently (cf, p. 458) a sumdari, suanu, as the one for whom his work is 
intended,® 


_ A patent contradiction to this secular method of treatment is found in Haribhadra on 
Avagy.2, 6, where the author proclaims himself to be the composer of a nijjutti: isibhasiinam, 
and explains this word by dévemdrastavadinim. We have seen above (pp. 259, 281, 429) that 
on 8, 4 he referred it to the uttarajjhana, That our text should be so honoured as to be brought 
into connection with a work of such an important title ag the isibhisiya (cf, ahgas 38, 10, 4, 44 ) 
and to have been thought worthy of a nijjutti at the hands of the anthor of the Avaéyaniryukti 
(whoever this may have been), seems utterly impossible if we take into consideration the 
secondary character of this small mythological manual (see above, pp. 280, 432), It is, however, 


worth our attention to note the fact that also in Svi, V. (see above, p, 428 fg.) the painnas are 
frequently said to begin with a text of this name, 


[443] The table of contents in v. 7 ff. reads: kayaré té vattisazn dévimhda? ké va kattha 
parivasai P kévaiya kassa thit? k6 bhavanapariggahé kassa? Is {Il kévaiyé nu vimand P bhavana 
nagara cha humti kévaiya? pudhavina cha vahuttam uyyattavimana vinnd (?) vi il 9 1 karamti 
cha kilénd (!) ukkésath majjhimath jahannam cha | ussisd nissiséd uddhi (?) visad va kd késitmh ? 
io and closes: dévimdanikayanam thad (iha) samatté aparisésd 11 300 I 


XXXII. Highth painnamn, ganiviyy4, ganividya, in 86 vv, Thecontents is of an astrological 
character.°8 It begins: vuchchhath balabalavihim navabalavihisuttasathchiu pasattharh | jinava- 


oT Cf. pattihi in Hala. 58 See Hém. 2, 217, Hila 524 in Bhuy. (p. 189). 

ig The name is obscyres viyyaya in A, but vijjhaya in B, Nandt, Pakshike and jin the three sfmachfrt; once 
ig Avi. Svijjhiya, in Svi. °viyviyat (2 poor MS.) and °vejjha in V; Kashinath has: chandavijaya, an account of 
witcheraft, magic and mysticism (!).— The right Sanskyit equivalent of the title is Candraka-védhya which, a8 
Ogha-niryukti 1142 shows, is the same as radhuvédhya ‘ aim.striking.’ — L, . 

8 niggayaguna vv. 3, niggahaguné in vv. 52 and 178. 

$1 Panegyrics on the Tirthakara’s by Déva and Indra, ('), Kashinath. 


2 The introduction states the situation in explicit terms: kdi (ké! ?) padhamapatisammi sivaii samayanichchiya- 
viphahant (? metre !) | vannéi vayam nyfram jiyaméné Vaddhamfnammi Il 8 II tassa thunarntassa (./ stu, Cl. 9) jinam 
samaiyakadé piy&su hanisanné | parhjalindaé abhimnhi sunal vayarh Vaddhaménassa, |i 8 ll Likewise in v.7: s& piyam 
bhanai, and in v.11: padipuchhié piyaé bhanai: suanu! tazh nisAméha, Further on frequently: vannihimi or 
vyannéhith (! varnayishyami), vachhath, yuchhami, &e. i. 





* The avachtri on the Nand? explains as follows: ganividy jyétishkanimittidiparijnénaripa, s& hi samyak 


porijndyamind pravrijangsimiyikéripandpasthSpandsrutoddésanujniguy drépanAdisanujnévihfradipraydjanéshu npa- 
yoga. 
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yavabhisiyam inam pavayanasatthammi jahadittham 11; Wt, and treats according to the daragiha 
(v. 2): 1, of the days, divasa, vv. 3—8,—» of the lunar days, tihi, vv, 9,10, -— 3 of the nakshatra, 
vv. L1—41, — 4, of the karana, vv. 42—46 — 35. of the planets, gahadivasa, vv. 47,48, — ¢, of the 
hours, muhutta, vv. 49—58, — 7, of the omens, saiinabalam, vv. 59—63, — s of the horoscope, 
laggabalam, vv. 64—72, — and, of the signs, nimitta, vv. 72—85. — The context corresponds 
in character with the statements of the Atharvaparigishta. The names of the nakshatras represent 
a secondary stage™ as upangas 5—7. The karanas are, however, recognized here as in up. 6, 
though the fourth [444] is called, as in up. 6, not taitila, but thiléana. In the discussion in 
reference to the lagna the word hird is found (v. 66) and, as it appears (the passage is corrupt), 
also the word dikkana (vv. 67, 69), so that we have a patent instance of Greek influence. 


The second collection of the dasapainna (see above, p. 431) allots only 31 vy. to the 
ganiviyya. Of the verses here only the following recur there: 1 — 14, 21 — 32, 35, 37, 74, 82; -§§ 
4,— 8 are entirely wanting, § 3 has instead of 31 vv. only 14, and § 9 instead of 13 only 2. 


XXXIII. Ninth painnarh, mah4pachchakkhaynam,in 143 vv. <A general formula designed 
for confession and renunciation. It begins: ésa karémi panimam titthayarfinamh anutiaragainam | 
.. tht... | saddahé jinapannatiam pachchakkhiémi (a) pavagath Ile jath kin chi duchchari- 
yam tam ahamh nimdami savvabhaénamh { samaiyam cha tivihim karémi savvam niragaram It sit 
The verses frequently close as groups with the same refrain; ¢. g. pamdiyamaranam marthami 
(future) vv. 41 — 48, panvagaé marthémi v. 50, rakkhimi mahavvaé patmcha vv. 68 — 76, sihamtt 
(or sahéum) appané attham vv. 80 — 84, vésirdmi, tti pavagam vv. 116 — 120. The formula uses 
the first person alone: nimdami, garih4mi, vésirdmi, vosiré, khamémi, pachchaikkhami (!). It 
concludes: éyath pachchakkhinamh anupaléfina suvihié sammam | vémaniya vva dévéd haviyya 
ahava visiyyiyya I 143 Il. It, therefore, opens up as the prospect of the reward of correct perform- 
ance of confession, entrance among the vémaniya gods or complete dissolution (visiryéta). 
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BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
{Continued from Vol XIX. page 878). 
Parr II. 
TRANSLATION. 

No. 6. 


Song sung when the wedding presents are being carried for the bride 
or the bridegroom. 


Five sets of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom: 
(Even) the king has admired them from the baleony (of his palace). 
Five sets of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom, 
The wedding guests have been brought from the country of Jasa.! 
5 ‘Their praises have been sung in good words. . . - 2 

Joy, joy to him by whose side the pipes are being played. 
Let us make an ovation with a tray full of pearls. 
Come forth, mother of the bridegroom, his aunts, his sisters all : 
The petted bridegroom will now mount his horse, 

10 And he will have a splendid following. 
Graceful flower girl, tripping gracefully along, 
Who will buy thy daisies P 
His father,? MéharwAnji, will be sure to buy them ; 
For he is in pressing need of them. 


¢ The name jitthamila (see Ind. Stud. 10, 286) is found here (v- 11); see p. 380. 


1 It is not plain what couatry is meant. 2 The meaning is not quite clear. 8 The bridegroom’s. 
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15 His father is overjoyed and spends money (freely) 
In order to keep up his prestige. 
The bridegroom’s mother has caused a beautiful sddi to be woven for herself, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold. 
Father, what shall we admire most in this procession ? 
20 I bring my procession (of guests) from the city of Bombay (Mumhii). 
Send for jewellers from Surat, 
Send for hoxes full of jhdl4 and jhumran* 
And adorn the bride and the bridegroom with them. 
Brother, what shall we admire most in this procession P 
25 I bring my procession (of guests) from the City of Strat. 
Send for goldsmiths from Surat, 
And get boxes full of hangles and bracelets. 
Indulge every desire of the marrying couple. 
Now, father, you who are a man of influence,® 
80 Get together good wedding guests, 
The flower girl enters the narrow street, 
And brings garlands of buds. 
Flower girl, we shall buy what you bring. 
We married® women shall unite in buying (your flowers). 
85 Get married women to sing songs, 
And indulge every desire of the marrying couple. 
Sérabji will now ride his horse, 
And by his side (will walk) his brother who is a désdi’. 
Let me scatter mustard seeds under the horse’s feet, 
40 And wish the rider every blessing. 
Let me sprinkle some jtraa® under the horse’s feet : 
I would not entrust any one with-the rider even for a moment. 
Let me place (some) damné® under the horse’s feet, 
Sorabjt will mount his horse with his face to the Hast. 
45 Let me sprinkle some salt}? under the horse’s feet. 
This is the first time in my life that I do snch a (meritorious) thing. 
Let me break (some) eggs! under the horse’s feet, 
May the rider be as (prosperous as) lis ancestors. 
Now my Sérabji has mounted his horse, 
And has bowed his head to Dadar Hérmajda. 











_ * Ornaments for the ear. 

5 The meaning is not quite clear. 

6 Women under coverture, as distinguished from widows. 

7 The headman of a community invested with certain magisterial powers. 

8 Seeds resembling fennel seeds. 

® Damwi is a sweet smelling herb. 

18 Mustard seeds damn), and jiran, are not, so far as I know, considered auspicious, but salt is believed to carry 
prosperity with it, 

1. Eggs play an important part in Parst festive ceremonies: whenever a person is to be welcomed, a tray is prée- 
pared with a good many things, which are beheved to ba auspicious. These ere: a cocoannt, an egg, a handful of rice, 
a little water, and some sugar made up into little cakes. As soon as the guest steps up to the door the mistress of the 
house, or if she happens to be a widow, some relative of hers, goes forth with the tray inher hand, and first taking up the 
egg waves it over the head of her gues‘, and breaks it against the steps or the pavement; then she does the same with 


the cocoanut, and finally sprinkles the rice and sugar cakes overthefayoured head. This done, she waves her hands over 
her guest's head, and uttering some blessings cracks her finger joints against her own temples (vide ante, Vol. KIX. page 
&75, note 18, part dD, and bids the guest step in with the right foot foremost. The cocoanut, egg, &ec., are believed to 
garty of at} aril with them; and they make it a point to break the egg and the cocoanut, from which it appears that 
some saariGep is meant, and the egg does duty for a live offering, 


which latter the Parsis cannot admit inte ther nuptial 
rites, out of teepebt-for the feelings of the Hindus whose oustoms they have largely adopted. 
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ae 
No. 7, 


Another Song sung when the mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law. 


The mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law, ornaments adorning her head ; 
Seizing upon an auspicious moment, she welcomes the bridegroom and adorns his neck with 
a garland (of flowers). 
With an oblation of flowers and cocoanuts and rings! is the bridegroom received, and is 
made to sit under the mdndav., 
‘Sirinbii, thy husband has come, and wants some place to put up at. 
Give him an orchard to put up at, and his mother’s heart will rejoice. 
» Give him a garden to put up at, and his father’s heart will rejoice. 
Give him a palace to put up in, and his sister’s heart will rejoice. 
Give him (a place near) a small well to put up at, and his paternal aunt’s heart will rejoice. 
Give him (a place near) a sacred river!’ to put up at, and his maternal aunt’s heart will rejoice 
Give him a yard to put up in, and his paternal uncle’s heart will rejoice. 
10 Give him a mango plantation to put up at, and his maternal uncle will rejoice. 
Let us bestow upon the bridegroom mango and tamarind plantations, 
And let us bestow towns and villages on him. 
Let us give him eighty-four market places, and let us give him extensive forests. 
(But the bridegroom says) “I care not for your mango and tamarind plantations, nor do I 
wish to have your towns and villages ; 
15 I need not your eighty-four market places nor your extensive forests; 
Lam come only to take away Phardmji’s daughter, for then only will my life be worth living.” 
The bridegroom is being decorated with twist!‘ and has been brought down to marry a virgin. 
Sprinkle showers of rose-water and hand packets of pdén round (to the guests). 
Sprinkle showers of saffron on, and hand bouquets of flowers round (to the guests). 
20 The guests are welcome, guests of her who has been waiting (for them). 


TEXT. 
TitT &. 
acta wre. 
Ors Teeth FT ay srraceft. at FTF HA WAST ait. 
wae qeety ware sarc. We Aratat sts TATA. 
qt Teo TT HTS. sett are arelt, Tar SE Aver ss ATT. 
wart tarat F aT St. meH! ater? as Tee. 


~~ \ 


5 gt gareht waar are sas creat aTTT.o | 10 rere Sr Ya ary; 


12 The mother-in-law receives her son-in-law when he comes down to marry her daughter in the following manner :— 
She goes forth with a tray in her hand, in which are placed a diamond or any other kind of ring, or some other 
ornament for the bridegroom along with karikt, some grains of rice, some dry dates and almonds, cocoanuts, and’ 
& covershaped packet of sugar. The mother-in-law makes & mark with the katié on the bridegroom’s forehead, 
and presses some grains of rice on to it. Then she putsa garland of flowers round his neck, and puts the ring on 
his finger. This done, she throws a few grains of rice over his head and passing her hands over his face or his head 
cracks her finger joints against her temples (vide the preceding note). 

18 HPS is the word used in the text and is made to rhyme with Wa, a mother’s sister. 

1 During the marriage ceremouy the bride and bridegroom are made to sit opposite each other, and twist is 
wrapped round and round both their persons by the priests, who continue repeating prayers and burning incense on & 
fire. This practice is now being gradually dropped by the Pirsis, but is still prevalent among the Hindus. 

1% ATST[ Linterpret this word WET balcony. 

16 This last phrase is unintelligible, separately “14% means first or best, HOT an embroidered border, and 
HTT we know. 

17 See ante, note 38, part I. 

8 ITA is the common name by which all bridegrooms are called before they are married. 
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BEAT t ATSA BER ATR, SAAS AAT Arse? sarz. 
HUT ST V aret Ara. AAT HSA STU WT Sry. 
Se Se t car Aecara sit Arar, ATE at erat a bala are. 
aa & WTA Taras. AAT Aaa AVA ST. 

15 eat arr 2 eee zerat Ges, 85 ararar Sha at ate WeSTat. 
ATA TWearal Wears. AW TAA HIS GWEATaTe. 
aett are & Spra ary Trt, GTS ASU ATS ATE. 
Haat soarat Aras. aat srreres He Tare. 
arar arava & t sere. GAT Tras SE T UE. 

20 are ara Bears Beta sey. 40 8tSrat asaray WS AeTE- 
ata Berar wat Fer. ater was sig t His. 
araer eh ret eres SAC Bray. asa Vsarst ats Ter rs. 
At TAT SF Se Tecra. STSTAT Taras Aes Tt TAA. 
attr arsrrar tt Tass, ate ASN Sreararsir Tray. 

25 are Arey Qtr eta sig. 45 atsrar gaa ois & Atst.2 
qq Bexar Arie sera. AT Wat T Hat T Far. 
wast At wet Ber Arey Hray. GSTAT TAs ATS T EST. 
AI Tra RTS Tear. SSA Vsarar Twrarat Arett. 
SX aarsit woadaarat,2* StS Sst are STAT sT. 

30 a ater arstitar Aaa. 50 & arate SeaHest Bras Tt ara. 
Tite \9. 
ae Saest Frat Arat F ar mart ata. 


at Arg Ft eurar Araatl, Aca ates ats @. 
Tor S ATT AT TWAS, WS APMeay SITS. 
we ares sete at easily, area ate Farear. 
At rear t atitaars are ale Tare siz 7. 

D SAT ATG antar Aa Sat FT away Aretar#. 
SA ATA AWA AT Sar FT atar ara. 
SANT ATG ACoA At Se A act aeaay. 
SANT STAT HIAT AT FA FT Tt Hear. 
SAT ATT Rratar aq Sat F acy area. 

10 gare ara atarar aa ea B acar aranrat. 


SANT Sgt stata AT Sat FT ATA ATATAT. 

SGT FT iat sraeay art FT ane Tra z. 

Sat Unters Best, sara F aretest cra &. 

AS SE FT Hilal saat asl Se F aTT Wa Zz. 
15 wet SS Archer Steet agi SSF Aretai waz. 

BUT HT ST HUATA at MHC A ST MSA TAT z. 

att BTU gat Tal, FAAS TTA Tara. 

Silat SET a Msragagl SST IT SA Sat Saar 

Stay Stare HAA Sisat Her ater F sara eresvay, 


™~ Fy 


20 arer arsretrstr &@ as Stree, ar sar FT aret zt." 





MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
RELIGION, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
TRIBES INHABITING THE SHAN STATES1 


The natives of the Shin States belong to the 
following tribes :— 
Q) Shans, who belong to the great Tai family, 


and occupy generally the valleys of the 
Shan plateau. 


18 This phrase is rather ambiguots. 
® Poetical form of Al 7. 


(ii) Palaungs, who occupy the highlands. 

(11) Kachins, a hill tribe. 

(iv) Karens in very small numbers. 

(v) A few Panthays. 

(vi) Las and Was, who occupy a tract of 
country to the east of the Salween river. 


The descendants of the great Tai family of 
Shans are the main occupants of the country and 


2 HST is the plural form of Hig salt, but it is grammatically incorrect. 
wat ste? Be aret This phrase is grammatically incorrect, it should be 4 Sater. 
% [Peiaied originally as a Government paper, by Mr. W. RB. Hillier, but as the vernacular words were then’ 


given only in Shfin characters, this is practically the first useful publication of these very valuable, though somewhat 
unskilfally written, notes. —Eip.] 
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rule the States. Their language is both spoken 
and written, and, like Chinese, is a tonal language. 
They are Buddhists in religion. Agriculture is 
their main occupation, and rice the staple crop. 
Tt grows luxuriantly both in puddled land and on 
the hill slopes, yielding good crops. 


The Shans are divided in the Northern 
Shan States into Northern Shins or Taint, and 
Southern Shans or Taitaii. Northern Shans are 
again divided into Tainii (Northern Sh4ns) and 
Tainamk‘am (Namkham Sh&ns) or Taik‘s (Chinese 
Shans). The Tainii proper and the Taitaii dress 
alike. The Taitaii are often also called Taileng 
(Red Shans). The Tainamk‘am and the Taik‘d 
dress mostly in dark blue (both men and women). 
The mode of living and habits of all classes axe 
alike, the only difference between them being in 
dress and accent. 


At birth no particular ceremonies are per 
formed. The mother is not secluded. No rules 
of diet are enforced on the woman during preg. 
naney; but the mother is for one month after 
the birth of a child forbidden the following,— 


(1) sdmbhar flesh, 

(2) barking deer’s flesh, 

(3) fish called puming, 

(5) oranges, 

(5) vermicelli, 

(6) sessamum oil, 

(7) p‘akkét (an edible fern), 
(8) p‘akmé (onion), 

(9) makk‘usém (tomato),” 


The above articles of food are said not to agree 
with a newly-born infant. Immediately after’ 
child- birth, the mother has her stomach bandaged, 
and sits with her back exposed to a fire made of 
any wood, which, when punctured, does not exude 
any milk or gum. The woods generally used are,— 
(1) mainim (oak), 
(2) matkét, 
(3) maik‘ék (tree fern), 
(4) maimeut, 
(5) maika? (chestnut). 
The mother is considered unclean for seven 
days, and before entering upon the duties of 
the household has to bathe and put on clean 
garments. Pine-wood (maipék) is burnt and the 
mother inhales the smoke, and also inhales 
samongndk,® which is said to prevent a rising of 
blood to the head, and so to prevent bleeding 
from the nose and mouth. Should the mother 
bleed from the mouth or nose, she is given a 
Bee a Sh 
24 = aw in law. 
® Burmese saméngnet = nigella sativa, 
4 [The Burmese naming customs are simply those of 


deeoetion of turmeric or some monkey’s blood. 
The husband. observes no special diet during the 
pregnancy of his wife, or after her delivery, but 
it is considered undesirable that he should,— 

(1) drive pigs. 

(2) carry the dead. 

(3) bore holes. 

(4) fill in holes in the ground. 

(5) mock others. 


After a month the child is bathed in water, into 
which, if the child is a boy, have been put silver, 
gold, precious stones, a 10-téld weight, a 5-téld 
weight, a 2téld weight, and other standard 
weights down to }of a télé. If the child is a 
gitl, silver, gold, and all the ornaments of the 
female sex are put in the bath water. If the 
child is of well-to-do parents 14 télde weight of 
gold is tied as a pendant round the child’s neck, 
and if of poor people four annas weight of silver. 
The child ig now named by one of the elders, 
who ties @ cord, consisting of seven threads, round 
the wrist. 


The name is given in the following order :— 


If a boy (son) ;~ 
Ist son == Ai, 
2nd son == Ai Yi. 
8rd son == Ai S‘am. 
4th son == Ai S‘ai. 
5th son = Ai Ngo. 
6th son == Ai Nok. 
7th son =: Ai Nu. 
Sth son == Ai Nai. 


If a girl (daughter) ;— 

ist daughter = Nang Yé. 
2nd daughter = Nang Yi. 
3rd daughter = Nang Am. 
4th daughter = Nang Ai. 
Sth daughter = Nang O. 
6th daughter = Nang Ok. 
7th daughter = Nang It.$ 


These names are kept by both boys and girls, 

unless changed under the following conditions :— 

(1) If the boy enters a kyaung (Buddhist 
monastery). 

(2) Ii after three or foyr years the child 
(boy or girl) is renamed with a name 
indicating the day of birth. 

(3) If illness supervenes, when the name is 
changed in the following manner ;~— 


A ceremony is performed by which the child is 
supposed to be exchanged for— 





the Hindus borrowed direct from India, hence these primi. 
tive customs of the Shins are peculiarly interesting — 
Ep. } 
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(a) A piece of coarse cloth, and is then«alled 
Master (or Miss) Coarse Cloth, Ai Man or 
Nang Man; 

(6) A portion of silver, when the name 
becomes Master (or Miss) Silver, Ai Ngeun 
or Nang Ngeun; 

(c) A pair of scales, when, if the child weighs 
more than a viss (Rs. 100 in weight),® the 
name becomes Ai (or Nang) Swoi® S‘a, 
Master (or Miss) More-than-one-viss ; Or, 


(a) The child is put into a roaster and a 
pretence is made of roasting it, after which 
it iscalled Master (or Miss) Roast, Ai Ka 
or Nang Ka; or, 

(e) The child is thrown away, and picked up 
again by some member of the family, and 
after a little time given back to the perents 
and called Master (or Miss) Picked-up, Ai 
(or Nang) Kip; or, 

(f) If£there isa visitor in the house the child 
is given to him, and then taken back and 
ealled Ai (or Nang) K‘ek, Master (or Miss) 
Visitor ; or, 

(g) Ifit be full moon day, the child is called 
Ai (or Nang) Mon, Master (or Miss) Full 
Moon; or, 

(h) If the child have birth marks, it is called 
Ai (or Nang) Mai, Master.(or Miss) Marks. 


The above changes of name are made to restore 
the child to health, and if they fail to do so, the 
child is then taken to the kyawng (Buddhist 
monastery) with some offerings and called Ai (or 
Nang) La, Master (or Miss) Offering. 


All the names under head (8) are subject to 
further change under heads (1) and (2). 


A boy, when old enough to talk and learn, is ' 
sent to a kyaung (in this case a monastic school), 
which he attends till he learns off the first prayer, 
when he is made to repeat it thrice in the presence 
of the head péngyt, (Buddhist monk and teacher), | 
exchanging his ordinary clothes for those of a. 
péngyt, and remaining in the kyawng-under a | 
name given by the péngyi. This name begins 
or ends with one of the following letters, .aecor- 
ding to the day ofthis birth.,— 

sunday = a, d, or d, as Sanw,® &c., 

Monday = ka, k‘a, nga, or ka, as Kaliya, &e. 
Tuesday = sa, s‘a, or fia, as Santa, &c. 
Wednesday = ya, la, or wa, as Wilds‘a, &c. 
Thursday = pa, p‘a, or ma, as Pansikta, &c. 


Friday = ‘a, or ha, as S‘ana, &c. 
Saturday — ta, t‘a, or na, as Nanta, &e. 
The name thus given is retained for life. In 


the ease of girls the name is given by an elder 
of the village, and not by a péngy?. 









Adoption is practised, but is followed by no 
special ceremony. If the adopting father have no 
issue, then the adopted son gets all the property. 
If there be issue, either before or after the 
adoption, the adopted son gets half the share of 
the rightful issue or issues, who get equal shares. 
The same rule is followed with regard to the 
property of the real father of the child adopted. 


No ceremonies are performed at Puberty, 
either in the case of boys or girls. 


Marriage is permissible with any caste or creed. 
If a person of either sex dies without marrying, 
the body, before burial, is banged against a tree- 
stump, which is, for the time being, considered to 
represent the husband or wife. This ceremony is 
performed in the belief that, if omitted, the person 
would, in his or her next existence, again die 
unmarried, 


A young man, taking a fancy to a young woman, 
visits the latter’s house and woos her, and, if the 
liking be mutual, she.accompanies him to his house 
as his wife. On the following morning the parents 
of the young man visit the parents of the young 
woman with an offering of salt and tea, make 
dnown to them the fact of the union of their 
respective children, beg that their own child may 
be forgiven for the intrusion, and request the 
fixing of a day for the marriage eeremony. This 
request ‘being granted and the day fixed, the 
young woman returnsto her parents. Sometimes 
the young man on proposing tothe girl is referred 
to her parents, in which case he sends his parents 
with an offering of salt and sugar to propose 
for the girl and obtain the sanction of her parents 
to fix a day for their wedding. 


On the day appointed the relatives of both: 
parties, and the parties themselves, -collect in the 
house of the girl. 


The bridegroom, taking with him a bundle of 
tea (one viss) and a bundle of salt (one viss) tied 
together, and in them as much money as he can 
afford to give the parents of the girl.as compensa- 
tion, places his presents before them, and proposes 
for their daughter. ‘The two bundles are then 
antied by the parents and the money extracted, 








2 {The regaiation viss 8°65 lbs. (avoirdupois) ; but this proper. [In the above we have the ordinary Brahmani- 
Waesstuph-be about 2) The. only.—Hp.] 


hs ‘eal system of nomenclature. The remaining customs 
oft wheter, 


_ previously indicated have many- parallels among non- 
* Sore ise ceibiring yet end ndi partof the name | Brahmanical natives in India.—Ep.] 


> 
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after which one of the elders of the village takes 
the tea and the salt out into the main road, and 
holding them above his head calls on heaven, 
earth and sun to witness the union of the two 
parties. He then re-enters the house, and ties a 
cord of seven threads round the left wrist of the 
bride and one round the right wrist of the bride- 
groom. This is ealled the matrimonial bond. 


The bridegroom next distributes money to the 
elders of the village and all sit down to a feast. 


The bride with all her worldly goods now 
accompanies the bridegroom to his house, but they 
are stopped on the road by bachelor friends of the 
bridegroom, who has to pay his way through them. 


Formal marriage is, however, dying away, and 
marriage now often means cohabitation by mutual 
consent. 

Divoree is by mutual consent of both parties, 
who give each other letters’ of freedom to re- 
marry, &. 

If the wife claims .a divorce and the husband 
is not willing, the wife has to pay Rs. 80 to be 
divorced. If the husband claims a divorce, he 
forfeits all his household property to his wife. 

The forbidden degrees of consanguinity may 
be thus stated. A man shall not marry his,— 


(1) mother, 

(2) grandmother, 

(8) sister, 

(4) aunt, 

(5) wife’s mother, 

(6) wife’s grandmother, 

(7) wife’s aunt. 
And vice versdé with a woman. ATI other ties are 
allowed. 

A man may have several wives. A woman 
cannot have more than one husband. Polygamy 
is sanctioned, as man is believed to be the superior 
and master of woman. A man obtains a wife by 
wooing and with her consent; sometimes by 


purchase; and in case of rulers, as an offering of 


peace, friendship, &c. 
A man is prohibited from eohahiting with his 
wife,— 
(1) during menstruation, 
(2) while she isin the act of suekling her child, 
(3) when she is ill, 
(4) on new moon and full moon days, 
(5) im the open, or in.a kyaung or zaydt,® 
A. widow is free to marry again and act as she 
“pleases, noone in particular having any claim to her. 





7 [On this Lieut. Henry Daly remarks that the letter is 
-only given by the man, not by the woman. Lieut. Daly is 
the Superintendent of the Northern Shin States.—-Ep]. 


- 


The causes of disease are held to be,— 
(1) irregularities of diet, 
(2) change of water and climate (ear), 
(3) evil spirits. 

Diseases from (1) and (2) are treated by medi- 
eines (mostly herbs) and shampooing, from (3) by 
applying irritants, such as chilles to the eye. 
Children are never killed. Abortion is brought 
on by shampooing. 

Death is considered to be the result of disease 
and the dead are buried. The corpse is dressed 
in new clothes. Clothes with a burn in them are 
never used under any cireumstances for burial 
purposes, the body being buried naked rather 
than in such clothes. There is no belief in 
ghosts.? The grave diggers, before getting out of 
the newly dug grave, sweep it out with brambles 
or thorns to prevent the ndis (spirits) from 
remaining in the grave. : 

Persons who have handled a corpse are required 
to hathe before re-entering the village. 

No mourning garb is worn by a widow. 

The officials (Sibwis, Myézis, Taméns and 
Myékhams) decide all cases of murder. The 
murderer has to pay the following compensa- 
tion. To the next kin of the victim, Rs. 333; to 
the official deciding the case, Rs. 383; to the 
amats, Rs. *8° sto the sarés, Bs. $83 - +o the bailiff 
and messengers, Rs. *8%. If he cannot pay these 
sums his relations have to do so; if his relations 
cannot, his village ;if his village cannot, his circle, 
If he belong to another clan or state, and refuse to 
pay the fine, then war is declared between the two 
states. If two brothers fight and one is killed 
the whole family are made to forfeit their worldly 
goods (household). When a murderer pays the 
compensation he is set free and no slur or stain 
is attached to him. 

Individual property is recognized and inheri- 
tance takes the following course :— 








Owner | 
| 

| Wife. | 
ee el 
| Mother and father. | 


| 
Brothers. | 








Son and daughter 
(equal shares). 














“8 This equals the Indian dharm$dld. 
® (Lieut. Daly says that ‘* this statement is, I believe, 
incerrect.’’—ED. | 
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It will be thus seen that property descends to 
the children and wife, the wife taking 50 per cent. 
and the children equal shares of the remainder. 
The eldest son gets the household property, arms, 
and precious stones. If there be no children the 
wife is heir; if no wife, the parents ; and if the 
parents are dead, the deceased’s brothers divide. 

A title or seat (Sabwaship, &o.) descends to the 
sons in order of birth.1° If there be no sons to 
the daughter’s husband, if she he married; if not, 
to the brothers. 

Everything is eaten, only human flesh being: 
forbidden. Men, women and children all eat 
together. Cannibalism is practised very seldom, 
and only by the Bo, or leader of an army. If 
he be tattoed in a peculiar manner, he eats the 
flesh of an enemy who has been shot. This is 
said to render the charm of the tattooing stronger 
and more permanent. 

The ground is tilled with a crude plough. The 
first produce (a portion) is prepared and taken 
as an offering to a kyaung before any is eaten 
by the household. 

Each man is said to tell his prayers before 


setting out on a warlike expedition. The wife 
of the warrior,— 


(1) rests and does no work on every fifth day; 

(2) fills an earthen goblet with water up 
to the brim and puts some flowers into 
it every day. A decrease of the water 
or the withering of the flowers is looked 
upon as an evil sign (death) ; 

(3) sweeps. clean, and lays out, her husband’s, 
bedding every night ; 

(4) is prohibited from sleeping in his bed 
during his absence. 

Mutilation of enemies is carried on to a great 
extent. The heads are always cut offand brought 
to the Chief, who gives a reward for every head, 
according as the head is that of an important or 
ordinary man. 

The country is governed by Chiefs whose office 
is supposed to be hereditary and not elective, and 
descends as above explained. 


The following story is told of the origin of the. 
Shéus and of their government. A man, aged 5,000 


years, started from the east in search of a, wife, and | 


at about the same time a woman, aged 5,000 years, 
started from the west in search of a husband. 
These two met in the middle of the Shan States 
and then became man and wife. They had eight 
a a 


9 [See ante, Vol. XX. p. 422 
rule of descent.—Ep.] 
1! [Compare the male nomenclature above.—Ep.] 


13 This man and his generations represent the Amat 
class, and Use two“ kings” the Sabwa class. 


, a8 to the Maniptri 


sons and seven daughters, who multiplied in their 
turn and gave rise to a large population. The 
eight sons and their respective children clamoured 
for the rulership over the. descendants of the 
daughters, when their language became confused 
and they then separated and went their respective 
ways, with their children and clans. The names 
of the eight sons were 

(1) Ai 

(2) Ai Yi. 

(3) Ai S‘am. 

(4) Ax S‘ai. 

(5) Ai Ngo. 

(6) Ai Nu. 

(7) Ai Nok. 

(8) Ai Nai™ 

Not being able to agree as to who should be 
the Chief, and quarrelling amongst themselves, 
the eldest two sons and their children heard of the 
existence of two kings to the north, and went 
there to invite them to come and rule the Shan 
country. These two kings are said to be the 
sons of K‘un Sang, the Chief of the Heavens, who 
sent them to deliver the Shan, country. The emi- 
grant Sh4ns invited them to come and rule 
their country, and promised to supply and give 
them every comfort, and to obey and follow their 
commands. 

On the way home the party met a man called 
Sang P‘an,'? who expressed a desire to follow the 
two kings, and they in turn promised to provide 
for him, 

After a short distance they met another man, 
who called himself Tariya, and was a songster. 
He also joined the party, and they all arrived at 
Sanptralit, now in the south-east. 


The eight essentials of a city (angkdmongpit 
ping) were attended to, namely,— | 
(1) Market. 
(2) Water-supply. 
(8) Palace buildings. 
(4) [P] 
(5) Fields. 
(6) Monastic buildings. 
(7) Heads of armies (bés}. 
(8) Roads. 
The names of the two first rulers are— 
(1) Maha-K‘attiya Yaza. 
(2) Mah&-S‘amp‘engna Yaza.2® 


The first improved agriculture and the second 
introduced weapons. 





18 [For(1)read Mah&-Kshatriya-R&ja and for (2) read (?) 
Mahi-Sampunna-Raja. However, compare these names 
and that of Sanpfralit with the following from the 
Mahiydzawin (Mahértjavamsa), or Chronicle of the 
Burmese kings :—“‘ Gautama Buddha, in the fifth year 
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On arrival they found an engraved stone, with 
inscriptions said to have been written by the 
deities to guide them in ruling the country. 


Ali Sabwis are said to be descendants of the 
two first rulers and the officials of Sang P‘an and 
Tariya. 

The earth is supposed te have been brought 
from the depths by a species of white-ant. The 
depth is 84,000 ydésands,* the height 84,000, and 
the shape square. Nine spirits from above came 
down and then established carth, water, heavens, 
and religion. They divided the world into 16 divi- 
sions. The story of the division is as follows :— 


A. lotus with four leaves flowered between 
three stones. Then the Myinmo mountain, whick 
was 84,000 yésands within the waters, and 
$4,000 yiésands above, then appeared. It was 
surrounded by seven mountains, namely, (1) 
Wikant‘o, (2) Yékkantala, (3) Hks‘engdala, (4) 
Wémengdala, (5) S‘udatsana, (6) As‘ana, (7) Gan- 
dama. ‘These are the world, which was divided 
into four great islands, namely, (1) Pép‘a Widéha, 
or the Hastern island; (2) Amyagawya, or 
the Western Island; (3) Guru-Utang, or the 
Northern Island ; (4) Sampudipa, or the Southern 
Gsland. This last was subdivided intv 16 countries. 
These having been formed, nine Brahmans came 
down frem heaven and ereated man, animals, 
trees, flowers, fruits, grain, and water.” 





MATERIALS ¥OR CALCULATING THE DATE 
OF SUNDARA-PANDYA. 

The island of Sriratgam near Trichinopoly 
bears two ancient temples, one of Vishnu which 
is ealled Rangan&tha, and one of Siva which is 
ealled Jambukésyvara in Sanskrit and Tiruvinai- 
kk6yil in Tami]. Within the second of these two 
temples, my First Assistant, Mr. V. Venkayya, 
discovered an inseription of Sundara-Pandya, 
which promises to settle the date of this king 
within narrow limits. The inseription is engraved 
on the south wall of the second prdkdra which I 
was not permitted to enter. The subjoined trams- 
eript of its first lines is made with the help of 
another identical inseription, the date of which is 
lost, on the west wall of the third prdkdra. 


TEXT. 
1 Svasti érih Gs Svasti Samasta-jagad-adhara 
Sémakula-tilaka Madhurfpura-Madhava Kérala- 





of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two brothers 
Mahdpunnsa and Chilapunna with a sandalwood monas- 
tery situated at VAanijjagima, otherwise called Légaing, 
in Sundpuranta.’’ Légaing is in the Minbu District of 
Upper Burma. Mahépunna and Chilapunna are other- 
wise known a8 Mahdsambhava and Chulasambhava, sons 
of Lahaduka, adopted son of Thadonaganaing, first my- 
thological king of Tagaung, The legends given, anie, 


vamsa-nirmmdlana Lainkédvipa-luntana-dvittya- 
Réma Chélakula-Saila-kulisa  Karnndtardja- 
vidréavana Kathake-kari-kdtapdkala vividha-ripu- 
durgga-marddana Vira-Kanda-GéopAla-vipina- 
divadahana Kaéfichi-puravar-Adhiévara-Gana- 
pati-hari- 

2 na-darddila Nelldrapura-virachita-vira- 
bhishéka pranata-réja-pratishthdpaka § mahé- 
rajadhiraja-paramésvara 64 Ké=Chchadaipan- 
mar=ina Tribhuvanachchakravarttigal emman- 
dalamun=kond-aruliya éri-Sundara~-Pandiya- 
dévar[ku] yandu l0vadu pattévadu Rishabhe- 
nayarru apara-[palkshattu Budap-kilamaiyom 
prathamaiyum perra A[ni]- 

3 jattu-nél. 

TRANSLATION. 
A.— Sanskrit portion. 
Hail! Prosperity ! 

Hail! The support of the whole world, the 
ornament ef the race of the Moon, the Madhava 
(Krishna) of the city of Madhurd, the uprooter of 
the Kérala race, a second Rama in plundering 
the island of Lank&, the thunderbolt to the 
mountain (which was) the Chéla race, the 
dispeller of the Karnita king, the fever to 
the elephant (which was) the KAthaka (King), the 
destroyer of the strongholds of various enemies, 
the jungle-fire to the forest (which was) Vira- 
Kanda-Gépala, the tiger to the deer (which was) 
Ganapati (who was) the lord of Kafichi the 
best of cities, he who was anointed as a hero in 
the town of Nellir, who re-established those kings 
who prostrated themselves before him, the 
mahdrdjddhirdja-paramésvara :— 

B. — Tamil portion. 

in the 10th—tenth—year (cf the reign) of (this) 
king (k6) Jatavarman, alias the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Sundara-Pandyadéva, 
who was pleased to conquer every country,—on 
the day of (the nakshaira) Anuradha, which 
corresponded to Wednesday, the first tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Rishabha. 

Among the enemies of whose conquest the 
king boasts in the Sanskrit preamble of lis 
inscription, there are two names of individuals, 
viz. Ganapati, the lord of Katichi, and Vira- 
Kanda-Gipala. The dates of each of these are 
known from other sources. An inscription of the 





Vol. XVIIL p. 272. and Vol. XIX. p. 487i, read with 
this one go far towards settling the origin of these 
garbled Shin tales. Sanptiralit is possibly the Chanda- 
purt on the Mékong of Yule and other writers.—Kp.] 

% A ytsand (yijana) is the measure of the distance the 
eye can reach. 

18 {The Indian origin, probably through Buddhist 
tradition, of the above folktales is obvious.—Ep.] 
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Kakatiya king Ganapati ofOrugallu (Worangal) 
which is found in the BkA4mrandtha temple at 
Kfichipura, and which f shall shortly publish in 
this Journal, is dated on Tuesday, the llth tiths 
of the dark fortnight of Jyaishtha of Saka 
1172, the cycle year Saumya, which corresponds 
to Tuesday, the 8th June 1249 A D. According 
to a Telugu chronicle (Taylor’s Catalogue, Vol. 
III. p. 488) and an inscription of his successor 
(Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. Appendix, 
p xx), king Ganapati died in Saka 1180. Vira- 
Kanda-Gopfla is very probably identical with 
Kanda-Gépaladéva, whose date is established by 


three other K&fichi inscriptions, the beginnings 
of which are subjoined :— 


No. I 


On the south wall of the so-called “ rock” 
(malai) in the Aruldla-Perumdl temple. 


Svasti sri Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 
ehchakkaraval[r lttigal éri-vijaya-Kanda-Gdépala- 
dévarkku yandu livadu Miduna-nayarru apara- 
pakshattu trayédasiyum Sapi-kkilamaiyum perra 
Rogani-nél. 

Hail! Prosperity ! In the 15th year (ofthe reign) 
of the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
and victorious Kanda-Gépféladéva, which corre- 
sponded to the Saka year 1187, — on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Rohini, which corresponded to 
Saturday, the thirteenth tithi of the seeond fort- 
night of the month of Mithuna. 

Wo. IL. 


On the north wall of the second prdkdra of the 
Bkdmrandtha temple. 


Svasti Sri Sakara-yanda 1187 perra Tiribuva- 
nachchakkarava[r ]ttigal Sri-visaiya-Kanda- 
Gopéladévar[k*]ku yaéndu 1[6]vadu Sinmha- 
nayarru apara-pakshatwu tritiyaiyum Sani-kkila- 
maiyum perra Uttirédattu-nal. 

Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6]th year of etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187,— on 
the day of (the nakshaira) Uttardshadha, which 
eorresponded to Saturday, the third éithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Simha, 

No. ITI. 
On the same wall as No. I. 

Svasti srt Sakara-yandu 118[7] perra Tiri- 
buvanasakkarava|r]ttigal Sri-visaiya-Kanda- 
Gopéiladévarkkn yijn*|du i[6vadu] Simha- 
nayarru apara-pakshattu tritiyaiyam Sani-kkila- 
maiyum perra Uttirattadi-nél. 

Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6th] year of ete., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7],— 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-Bhadrapads, 
whith anyesponded to Saturday, the third dithi 
of the second. fortnight of the month of Simha. 








According to an inseription of the Dharméé- 
vara temple at Manimangalam in the Chingleput 
district, Kanda-Gépéla bore the surname 
Madhurantaka-Pottappi-Chéla. A comparison 
of the dates of Nos. I. and IJ. shews that 
his accession must have taken place between 
the months of Mithuna and Simha in the Saka 
year 1172. The units of the two dates of No. 
III. are not absolutely certain. If the published 
reading is correct, thedetails would be identical 
with those of No. II, with the exception of the 
nakshatra. In this case either Uttiradam or 
Uttiratié ii might be a mistake for the other. 

The manner in which the year of the accession 
of Sundara-Pandya might be fixed on the basis 
of these new data, will be as follows:—The upper 
limit for the date of the inscription of Sundara- 
Pandya is Saka 1172, as the fight between him 
and Karda-Gépéla might have taken plaee in his. 
10th year, in which his inscription is dated, and 
also in Saka 1172, the year of the accession of 
Kanda-Gopala. The lower limit is Saka 1190, as 


the fight between him and Ganapati might have 
taken place in his first year, and also in Saka 1180, 


the year of the death of Ganapati. Fhe details of 
the date of the inscription must accordingly be 
applied to each of the Saka years 1172 to 1190, 
and the year of the accession of Sundara-Paadya 
will fall between Saka 1162 and 1180. 


The Sundara-Pandya of the Jambukésvara in- 
scription may, accordingly, be identical with 
Mareo Polo’s “‘ Sender Bandi,” who was reigning 
in A. D. 1292, and with that “Sundar Bandi,” 
who, according to the Muhammadan historians, 
died in A. D. 1293 (Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar, Introduction, p. 141; History of 
Tinnevelly, p. 33). The “ Pandya king Sundara,” 
who is mentioned in a Simhalese chronical (J. 
As Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLI. Part I. p. 200) as a 
contemporary of Par&ékramabéhu of Ceylon (1153 
to 1186 A. D ), does not appear to have been a 
reigning king, but a mere prince and general of a 
Pandya king Kulasékhara, whose predecessor was 
a Parékrama-Pandya, and whose successor was a 
Vira-Pandya That there was at least one still 
earlier Sundara, may be gathered from the in- 
scriptions of Rajéndra-Chéla, who boasts to have 
conquered “the crown of Sundara” (South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 99; Vol. II. p. 108). 

H. HvLtzscu. 

After the above note was in type, I received a 
letter from Mr 8. B. Dikshit, dated Dhulia, 11th 
March, in which he states that Saka 1182 expired 
is the only year that answers for the details of 
the inscription of Sundara-Pandya. 


E. H. 
Nundidroog, 16th March 1892. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ECLIPSE-CUSTOMS IN MADRAS. 


A peculiar sanctity is attributed to eclipses in 
general. Among the Brahmans it is considered 
most sacrilegious to take food during the period of 
the eclipse. The food should be taken generally 
fully eight hours before the first contact, and at 
first contact everybody, including children, should 
bathe. A bath in the sea ora river is considered 
the most efficacious. Previous to bathing, the 
family priest generally goes through certain rites 
with a view to washing away all the sins of the 
party. After the bath, alms are freely distributed 
to the poor, and when the last contact is over, or 
after the clearance of the eclipse, there is asecond 
bath, and then the worshippers may take their 
food. 


A peculiar feature in eclipse customs is, that 
when the eclipse falls on a day, the presiding 
nakshatra of which is the same as that of a 
person’s horoscope, there is fear of its having an 
evil influence on his futurity. To ward off this 
the priest has to perform counteracting cere- 
monies, and to distribute alms freely to the poor, 
or break a few of both ash-coloured and white 
gourds. The person influenced for evil as above 
is also advised to tie round his forehead a small 
palmyra leaf, on which are written a few Sanskrit 
verses, in expiation of his or her sins, as the case 
may be. 

K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 





GLIMPSES INTO A BHIL’S LIFE. 

I once purchased a quiver, filled with arrows, 
which had been in the possession of a Bhil of 
some standing. Ina pocket in the quiver were 
found three documents in the vernacular, of which 
I now give a partial rendering. They are very 
characteristic of the people to whom the owner 
belonged. 


First came a scrap of a letter to the following 
effect: — “In the' Jér4 (? Htt) District, Jamn& 


Bhanbhoji’s son is charged with theft from the 
house of Mané& Mind. She states that so far her 


son has never stolen anything. If she has lied 
to her uncle, let her be convicted before the 
parichdyat. Oonvey our welfare. Kdtak badé 
paichamt, St. 19384 (Oct. 1877). Witnesses to 
the good conduct of Jamn& Bhanbhoji’s son :— 
Thakurst Patél, Baldévé Patél, Dungarst Patél, 
Bhagwéna Paté]. Signed by Channé Patwart: the 
above statement of Jamn& Bhanbhoji is correct.” 


Next comes a small scrap of paper giving the 
name of eighteen persons, all Hindus, who owed 
the writer Rs. 40-4-0 between them, in sums vary- 
ing from 12 annas to Rs. 5. 


Lastly is a short daily “ account of expenditure 
with one Ali Bakhsh from Asauj (Sept.) sudé 
13mi, St. 19384 (1877).” It is in five columns, 
headed respectively flour (did), pulse (ddl), ght 
molasses (gus) and tobacco, with an occasional 
note of cash borrowed, and extends from Asauj 
sudi 13mi to Kdtak badé 8mi, or 11 days. 


On Asauj sudé 18mi% the owner must have laid 
in a stock, for we find him procuring :— did, 10 
sérs : ddl, ] sér: ght, lsér: gur, 1 sér: tamdadkha, 
6 pdt: paisd, 8 pdt. He bought his did, ddl, and 
ght regularly every day thereafter, and his gur 
and tobacco occasionally only. Money he seems 
to have borrowed in very small quantities. He 
bought his did alternately 1 sér 8 chitdks, and 12 
chitdks : his ddl nearly always 6 chitdks: and his 
gur nearly always 3 chitdks. Including his stock 
on Asauj sud? 13mt, he purchased altogether did, 
85 sérs,2 chitdks: ddl, 6 sérs, 12 chitdks: ght 
4 sérs, 8 chitiks: gur, 2 sérs, 10 chitdks. He 
also bought 6 chitdks of sugarcane. The ruling 
rates for these articles were did, 16 sérs: ddl, 
10 sére: ght, 3 sére: gur, 10 sérs. His total 
expenditure was Rs. 4-14-6, including 1 anna and 
8 pies borrowed in cash, in these eleven days, of 
which nearly one-fourth was on the first day for 
some reason, leaving an expenditure of Rs. 3-12-0 
in ten days, or (say) Rs. 11-4-0 in a month; 
wherefrom it is to be assumed that our unknown 
friend was a man of substance in his village. 


R. C. TeEmMpre. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


HanpgBook or Tam Hara o8 BauNasHe DIALECT oF 
Tan OCnIN LANGUAGE, by Lisut. D. J. C, Macnass, 
B. 8. C., Political Officer, Haka.* 

That the wild Chins and other mountaineers 
on the Burman Frontier are at present receiv- 
ing an especial measure of attention is due 
to the possession by them of no peculiarly in- 


teresting qualities, but solely to their persistent 
and inveterate habit of raiding. These raids 
have taken place with entire impartiality, both 
against other hill-men living without the pale, 
and against the more civilised inhabitants of the 
plains. As has been pointed out by Mr. McCabe 
with reference to the cognate Nag tribes, each 


1 Rangoon, printed by the Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1891. 
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village is frequently foreign country to its neigh- 
bours, and raid and counter-raid are carried on 
with little intermission and in the most blood- 
thirsty manner. This state of things could not, 
of course, be permitted to continue in the presence 
of a civilised power, and as nothing short of 
annexation was shown to have the slightest effect 
on these wild hill-men, their country has been 
received into the British Empire, and measures 
have been taken to establish in the hill country 
the Pas Britannica, which already prevails in the 
neighbouring plains. This has, of course, necessi- 
tated the presence amongst the wild Chins of 
British officers, who, in accordance with the wise 
foresight of the Government, have been encour- 
aged to make themselves familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people whose destinies they control. 
The presentmanual, which is designed for the use of 
military and other officers in Haka and its vicinity, 
is the work of Mr. Macnabb, the Political Officer 
stationed at that place, and is one of the first 
results of the new régime, The language is that 
known as the Baungshé or Haka Chin, which 
language we are told in the Preface is spoken 
over a considerable tract of country. Slight 
dialectic variations, it is true, occur in different 
parts, but these do not appear to be so important 
as one might be lead & priori to suppose. 


One direct result, indeed, of the internecine 
warfare referred to is the creation of many petty 
dialects, which, in the case of the Manipiris, have 
caused travellers to state that the language 
spoken in certain villages is unintelligible to their 
neighbours twenty or thirty miles away. Whilst, 
however, admitting that the conditions of life in 
the wild forest-covered mountains of the Arakan 
Yoma are favourable to the propagation of petty 
dialectic changes, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether there is much real divergence in the 
language spoken by different villages of the same 
tribe. Slight variations in the pronunciation of 
certain vowels, or in the retention or elision of final 
consonants, will frequently make alterations in 
words, which, though sufficiently smallin a written 
language, will often render sentences unintelligi- 
ble to obtuse savages, and even to educated 
Huropeans, whoarenot well versedinthe language.’ 
Of course, also, the absence hitherto of books or 
writings amongst these savages is eminently con- 

ducive to the growth of different dialects, but 
again there is a strong counteracting tendency in 
a 


2 [e. g., the Hindi bdnind is the Padjabt vandnd, 
words instantly recognizable as the same on paper, but 
#6 so in speech.—Ep.] 

*(Ehe axperience of British officers in the Chin Hills 
is dloml¥ that of those who have to deal with savage 
langnages geberally, E. g., the remarks of the late 


” 


the pertinacity with which the Mongoloid raceg 
retain intact the root words of their languages.’ 


In the present case it may be taken that we 
have before us the language spoken by a large 
and important body of these hill-men, and the 
information concerning it, now for the first time 
brought to the public-eye, cannot fail to throw an 
interesting light on the ethnic relations generally 
of the Chins and their cognate races. Before 
however examining the philological aspects of the 
Baungshé or Haka Chin Language it may be well to 
point out a few apparent errors in the book before 
us. I shall do so in no cavilling spirit, being well 
aware of the difficulties and pitfalls which await 
him who for the first time reduces a foreign 
language to writing; but without laying claim to 
any knowledge of the language itself, a compari- 
son of the sentences and vocabulary in this book 
with those already published of Lushai and its 
cognate dialects will show, that there are a few 
mistakes, which may with advantage be corrected 
in a second edition. 


Mr. Macnabb has, in writing Chin, wisely chosen 
the Roman character in preference tu the Burmese 
one, and has selected with slight alteration the 
Government system of vowel transliteration. This 
is a most fortunate circumstance, as it both 
facilitates comparison of the language with others, 
and enables the learner to grasp at once the vari- 
ous sounds used in speaking. It is to be hoped 
that the same course will be followed by pioneers 
in the other hill Janguages and dialects, and that 
the error of the American Missionaries in using 
a garbled version of the Burmese alphabet (itself 
drawn from Aryan sources), in writing Karen, 
will not be repeated. 


Objection may be taken to two divergences from 
the Government system, namely the transliteration 
of short o as in ‘ppon’ by 6, and of short a, 
as win ‘full,’ by 4 In the former case it would 
obviously be preferable to write the o without any 
mark at all, since the sound in ‘upon’ is simply that 
of the ordinary short 0, (not found in Burmese.)é 


The transliteration of the undefined vowel by 
& is unquestionably wrong and misleading. This 
vowelis etymologically a, as is shown, for instance, 
hy the words for ‘rupee’ (tdmka), ‘reward’ (lik- 
-saung), and ‘path’ (lémb), which are the derivar 
tives respectively of the Hindustént word tankd, 
the Burmese lak.s‘aung (let-s‘aung), and the 

pan ee tee e  E SaL re SER aR Pee 
Bishop Pattison on the languages of the Pacific Islands, 
and the experiense of Mr. Man in the Andamans.—Ep.] 

* (‘The representation of o in ‘ upon’ by 6 is, of course, 
clearly misleading, but I think it requires a diacritical 
mark nevertheless. “Ordinary short 0” is usually 
understood to have the sound of o in ‘opaque,’ found 
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Tibeto-Burman root lam. If it is considered 
necessary in writing to distinguish this vowel 
from that in the word ‘man’ some simple diacri- 
tical mark such as “® would probably suffice, or 
perhaps Mr. Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon eh might de 


Again, is it correct to talk of ¢ preceding s or s 
as an aspirate? The latter expression is usually 
applied to a breathing of some kind, and indeed 
the sounds referred to are simply inchoate 
palatals and not aspirated sibilants. 

It is doubtless through an oversight that such 
pre-Hunterian words as ‘a-leen,’? ‘warm,’ ‘a- 
keek,’ ‘cool,’ *tlike, ‘to cateh,’ occur in the 
book These should apparently be written alén, 
aki, and tlatk. 

On examining the vocabularies in the book, one 
of the first things to strike the eye is the pre- 
fixing of k’ to all verbal roots, which seems at 
first strange, as no known eognate language 
possesses this peculiarity. A comparison, however, 
with Lushai, (which will be shown to be the 
language most nearly related to Baungshé 
Chin), shows that this k or ka isin reality the 
shortened or reduplicated form of the first 
personal pronoun kémi. This particleis, of course, 
a distinct word, and has nothing to do with the 
verbal root; and it is, therefore, unfortunate that 
it should have been confused with the latter. The 
error has doubtless arisen from the difficulty, 
which has been pointed out by Professor Sayce,® 
in “ getting a savage or barbarian to give the 
name of an objeet without incorporating it into 
a sentence or bringing it into relation with some- 
thing else.” It is, indeed, demonstrable that Mr. 
Hodgson, though aware’ of a precisely similar 
construction existing in Gyarung and other 
languages, has, in the ease of vocabularies of 
dialects cognate to Baungshé Chin, been 
misled by this very particle ka, which he has 
mistaken for the well known ka prefix, found 
throughout the Tibeto-Burman family. In the 
present case the confusing of the pronoun ka 
with the root has led to several mistakes in the 
sentences; e.g, on page 6 —*‘‘ Have you ever met 
me” should be kéma na mu-bal-maw, and not 
k’mi: and on page 22 :—“ You are lying” should 
be nangma na hlen or na hlen, and not na k’hlen. 


in Burmese, and not the sound of o in ‘upon,’ The late 
Mr. A. J. Ellis in his report on the Andamanese Lan- 
guage (Presidentvat Address, Philological Society, 1882) 
denoted o in ‘ upon’ by 6.—Ep. ] 

SMr. Ellis used ¢@ in wmting Andamanese, But 
the Andamanese have five a soynds, and unless Chins 
are blessed with an equal number I would suggest @ 
for a in *man.’—Ep.] 

6 The Science of Language, Vol. I. [T can endorse this 
from personal experience. It took Mr. Man and myself 
about a year to disegyer the peculiar prqnominal prefixes 
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The word for ‘fowl’ is given throughout as 
arr, but primd facie it would seem somewhat 
doubtful whether there is any r sound in this 
word, which is obviously a corruption of the wide- 
spread root wa, meaning a bird or fowl. In no 
cognate language has this root a final r, nor is 
there anything to show that the ra suffix which has 
been pointed ont by Mr. Hodgson in Tibetan 
and other languages occurs in Baungshé Chin. 
Without, therefore, presuming to lay down how 
these people pronounce the word, we would 
suggest that it is possibly @ pronounced in the 
‘heavy tone,’ as it is called in Burmese. The 
fact also of its being a shortened or cnt down 
form of the original root wa lends eee to 
its being pronounced in this tone. 


It may here be remarked that no mention is 
made of tones in this book, but this can hardly be 
because they do not exist in Baungshé Chin. It 
would, indeed, be scarcely credible that this lan- 
guage, surrounded as it ison all sides by those 
using tones, should be destitute of these adjuncts; 
whieh are indeed universal amongst the South- 
Eastern Mongoloids. At the same time the subject 
of tones presents unusual difficulties to the Huro- 
pean, whose ear can frequently scarcely distin- 
guish between words in different tones, unless 
the fact of that difference is specially brought 
to his notice. Moreover, little has been done 
as yet towards solving the question of the 
best method of rendering tones when using the 
Hunterian system of spelling; so that in a hand- 
book like the present one it was perhaps as well 
to avoid the subject. At the same time we should 
have been glad to be informed positively as to 
the existence of tones in Baungshé Chin, and if 
so, how many could be distinguished. Similarly, 
it would be interesting to know whether these 
Chins ever modify their vowels similarly to the 
German wmlaué. The use of modified vowels 
is very common amongst the Mongoloid hill-men, 
not to speak of the Tibetans, and @ a& pr tori it 
would seem probable that they exist in the 
Baungshé dialect. In their case no difficulty 
exists in writing, since the forms 4, ¢, 7, 6 and # 
are universally understood. Possibly the word 
shert ‘to build,’ (a stockade), should be written 


IAPs APP IP IC a ERE ES REO i aoe 
of Andamanese, owing to this very cause. The savage 
will always say ‘my leg,’ ‘your leg,’ ‘his leg’ in pre- 
ference to ‘leg,’ and when he speaks, as the Andamanese 
do, of darchigda, ngarchdgda, and archdgds for the above . 
expressions, and then proceeds to drop the final da in 
composition, the unassisted learner is apt to he puzzled; 
more especially when, as in Andamanese, there are seven 
varieties of these prefixes, having but little in common 
with each other and the ordinary words for ‘ I, you and 
he,’ —En.] 
? Mongolian Affuiities of the Circassiqns, 
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shét, for it is very unusual, if not quite unknown, 
in this class of languages, to find an r prefixed to a 
final consonant. Similarly it may be surmised that 
swark, ‘to come out’ should be written swik*. 


In the list of the first ten numerals given at the 
end of the book the prefiz pa occurs before each 
number. A reference to the text, however, shows 
that this pa is, as in Lushai, merely a numeral 
co-efficient, the Chins and Lushais placing it 
between the noun and the number, instead of last 
of all, as is the ease in Burmese. The prefix fan 
before kél or kwé, ‘twenty,’ is apparently a numeral 
co-efficient for some special class of nouns, as on 
page 25 there occurs the expression mi-pa-kwé 
for ‘twenty men.’ It would seem not improbable 
there are other numeral co-efficients in Baungshé 
Chin besides pa and fan. The suffixing of 
these particles immediately to the noun is, ib may 
be remarked, a favorable example for Dr. Bleek’s 
theory of the origin of grammatical gender. 


To pass to particular words, the translation of 
kit as ‘arm’ is apparently wrong, since in Lushai 
and other cognate dialects it means ‘ Land,’ and, 
in fact, in the Vocabulary at the end of the book 
the word aban is given for ‘forearm.’ Similarly 
on the same analogy it seems open to doubt 
whether the Baungshé Ohins do not possess a 
distinct word for ‘leg’ apart from ke, ‘ fvot.’ 


The word pa which properly means ‘father’ is 
given for ‘man,’ both on page 3 and in the Voca- 
bulary, but a reference to the Sentences shows 
the word used for ‘man’ is mi, an extremely wide- 
spread root. P&@ is possibly used, as in other 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, as a 
suffix meaning ‘ male.’ 


The word nga, given in the Vocabulary on page 
15, evidently means ‘to know’ and not ‘to say,’ 
and in practical useit would seem to correspond 
with the Burmese tat. Burmese and Chin, are, 
of course, far from being the only languages, 
which use the verb ‘to know’ in the same sense 
as ‘ to be able.’ 


Exception may be taken to the giving of differ. 
entadjectives (such as those of colour, ‘deep,’ &e.) 
in the form of nouns, i. e., with short a prefixed. 
In the Tibeto-Burman family there are no 
such things as true adjectives, their place 
being taken by verbs; and the fact thatin certain 


languages they are suffixed to the noun makes 
-no difference. 


The words given respectively for ‘ brother’ and 
‘sister’ probably denote either ‘elder or younger 


brother or sister,’ as it would be difficult to point 
ko any language in the remotest degree cognate 


to Chin, in which these relations are not distin. 
guished by separate words, according as they are 
older or younger than the speaker. 


Before leaving the subject it may be as well to 
point out that in a few cases the Chin sentence, 
as given in the manual, does not correspond with 
the English, even aceording to the freest transla- 
tion. Thus, on page 20:— Hi bye hi ta-témaw 
obviously means “‘ Is this word (or saying) true,” 
and has nothing to do with the English sentence 
““T wish to get true information about this.’” 
Similarly m the next line -— Nangma pakat-ta 
byé-sin kan-du should apparently be translated 
**T wish to speak to you alone,” and not “Do 
you think your information is true P” 


With regard to the place of Baungshé Chir 
in the Tibeto-Burman family, it must plainly be 
grouped with those of the other hill-men inhabit- 
ing the Arakan Yoéma Mountains from Manipir to 
their southern extremity. The principal languages 
or dialeets comprised in this group are Manipdri, 
Lushai (Dz0), Kami, Shandu, and the languages 
of the Wild and the Tame (or Southern) Chins. 


Professor Sayee in his Science of Language 
has, itis true, adopted another classification, mak- 
img two groups of them and including Burmese 
and Karen in the second group. A comparison, 
however, of the vocabularies and grammar of these 
hill tongues shows them to possess many special 
points of resemblance, which differentiate them, 
as a whole, from the Burmese. 

These tribes are, in fact, in all probability a later 
Immigration than the dwellers in the plains, and 
are more closely connected with Sub-Himalayan 
tribes, such as the Limbu, than is the case 
with the Burmans. The Manipfris, having for 
some time past masqueraded as Hindus, have 
altered their language more than is the case with 
the hill-tribes south of them, but they neverthe- 
less belong to the same group. Of the different 
languages spoken m it Baungshé Chin has a 
markedly elose affinity with Lushai, as the 
following list of words identical in both proves :— 


Bear vom Day tstin 
Beat vel Dog U-% 
Before ‘mar Door in-ka 
Behind “nt Hye my tt 
Bird Cr} Fall tla 
Bite shi Fire me 
Blood t%4 Fish nga 
Boar (wild) ngal Fly ta 
Burn kang Fowl G 
Cold shik Go kal (kal} 
Come hin Good ata 
Daughter fant Hand kit 


‘ Compare also mark, ‘to divorce ’ with the Lushai mak. 
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Head la Seed ast 
High asang Sit ia 
House in Slave shal (shal) 
Inside asin Snake rtil 
Iron tor Son afa 
Looking-glass kla-ling | Stone lung 
Make tt Sweet aklum 
Many tam (tim)| Thatch © dit 
Near anat This hi 
Necklace 4 Tooth ha 
Nose nga Weep tap 
Old ali Well (be) dam 
Pumpkin mar Which = koi 
Rain rwa shur| Widow  nii-‘mé 
Reap a Wish du 
Red shen Yellow eng 
Ripe ‘min You nangma 
See anit 


In addition to the above list, which is taken 
almost at random and is very far from being 
exhaustive, there are many other words, such as 
kaima and kémd, ‘I,’ which differ very slightly: 
Both from the number and nature of the allied 
words and from the character of their resem- 
blances, it is apparent that the Baungshé Chins 
and Lushais must at no distant period have 
formed one race. Words like those for ‘ brass,’ 
‘gong,’ ‘looking glass,’ &c., which are the same in 
Lushai and Baungshé Chin, can only have been in- 
corporated into these languages recently, whilst the 
fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ tanka,isderived, 
like the Lushai, direct from the Hindustini and 
not through Burmese, points to the inference that 
when first introduced to this coin these Chins were 
probably living to the west of their present habitat: 
i.e, inthe Chittagong Hill-Tracts, where the Lu- 
shais still reside. At the same time it may be in- 
ferred, from the words for‘ gun’ in Chin and Lu- 
shai being different, that they had already separa- 
ted when fire-arms were brought to these hills. It 
is noteworthy, also, that these Chins have an indi- 
genous word for ‘sea,’ which would hardly be the 
case if they had resided long where they now are. 


One of the points, in which Baungshé Chin 
agrees with Lushai, is in the use of the sound of 
f in certain words, this being a somewhat rare 
sound in Tibeto-Burman phonology. The sound of 
fis also used in Kami, which language together 
with Lushai, possesses the peculiar guttural 
breathing known in Arabic as ’ain. No mention 


® [I would, however, be cautious as to this assumption 


on philological grounds only.—ED.] 
10 (It should be remembered, however, that the sound 


of ra is seldom properly taught in India, with the result 


that the ears of the majority of Anglo-Indians are not’ 


so attuned as to catch it in learning a new language.— 
Ep. 


of this latter sound is made in Mr. McNabb’s 
work, so it may be that it is not found in 
Baungshé Ghin.!° The sound f would seem to 
correspond with the varga ch, és and s in the other 
Tibeto-Burman languages." Both the f and ‘ain 
sounds are very sparingly used, and it is possible 
that they are foreign sounds introduced into 
the dialects, in which they occur by contact with 
some Muhammadan race 


The terminals 7, 7, and p still exist in Baungshé 
Chin, as in Lushai, though it is curious to note 
that, amongst the former, final Jisnotunfrequently 
elided. Theexample of the Chimese and Burmans 
shows that, with increasing laziness of pronunci- 
ation, these letters as terminals are apt to dis- 
appear. 

One of the most noticeable points in the grammar 
of Baungshé Chin is that the present tense of the 
verb consists of the naked root without even a 
euphonical suffix’? It is, of course, open to doubt 
whether this omission is due to a really primitive 
method of conjugation, as in Chinese, or whether 
there was formerly some suffix, which has come to 
be elided. Perhaps the latter hypothesis is on the 
whole the more probable, as no other case appa- 
rently exists in the Tibeto-Burman family of this 
want of a suffix, and it can scarcely be contended 
that-Baungshé Chin has alone retained the earliest 
form of conjugation. 

The future particle is lat, which is, curiously 
enough, almost the same as that (lath) used in 
Southern Chin to denote compulsion, — ‘must’ 
The latter is, however, compounded of the verb ld 
‘must’ and ath, the future particle, in the same way 
as the Burmese va-mam% (ya-mt). In one sentence, 
indeed, on page 19, na ngat-lai is given for ‘you 
must obey,’ butit can hardly be supposed that the 
particle of the future of compulsion has been 
given throughout in mistake for the simple future. 
The termination in Lushai is, it may be remarked, 
ang. The negative interrogative particles 
are respectively lo and maw, as im Lushai. The 
latter of these is evidently the Chinese mo, but 
the only analogy to the former outside this special 
family of languages is apparently the Dravidian 
allei or alla. 

The present participle lyo in Baungshé Chin 
is probably allied with the Burmese lyak (lyet). 
Tt does not seem to have analogies in the other 
hill languages. 

H The Kami afd ‘tooth’ is probably identifiable 
with the Tibetan sd, Burmese sw. 

12 Tt is curious to note that the use of the pronouns with 
the noun and verb is the same in Baungshé Chin as in 
ancient Egyptian: though in the latter language they 
were suffixed and not prefixed. [But 1s this a remarkable 
peculiarity P—Ep.] 
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The suffix & (the same as the old Burmese 
postposition @) seems to have a wide range of 
meaning. Thus, after anoun it means éby,’ ‘at’ or 
‘to,’ On page 16 after a verb itis used for ‘in order 
to” On page 29 it is similarly used for ‘ when.’ 
In the examples in this latter case, under the 
head of ‘* Imperfect Tenge,” there would, however, 
appear to be some confysion in the use of the 4 
particle, unless indeed we are to understand that 
Baungshé Obin is destitute of a particle to express 
conditions of time. In this case, the sentence 
_ When I saw him he was running away,” would 
read literally in Chin “I saw him, he was run- 
ning away :”—a sufficiently primitive methad of 
expression. 


On page 86 the form given as a perfect 
tense passive, ‘I have been brought,’ is, if correet, 
a very remarkable one; since the passive 
meaning is given by infixing a particle di between 
the root and the ordinary perfect suffix sang. 
The formation of a passive in this manner is, 
however, so contrary to the genius of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages,”® that we may be excused in 
doubting the correctness of this form, which 
apparently does not occur in the Chin sentences. 


No example is given of the relative parti- 
ciple which presumedly exists in Baungshé Chin, 
but on page 20 there is an example of a curious 
construction instead of it, the expression ‘the men 
who come and go’ being translated mi-kling, 
mib6l, literally ‘man-arrive, man-go.’ 


In conclusion, a few words in Baungshé Chin 
may be selected for notice. Amongst those speci- 
ally allied to Manipari are lamb ‘a path’ and 
aval ‘to fight,’ which correspond with the Mani- 
part lambé and (dl. The retention of the b 
suffix is especially noticeable, since although the 
root lam is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burman 
family, there are apparently no other examples in 
it of this particle being suffixed to it. 


Baungshé Chin has, like Magar and Karen, the 
form ti for water, as compared with the Lushai 
tz-i. Tt seems, however, unreasqnable ta regard 
this, with Captain Forbes, as a separate root, for 
a simple throwing forward of the accent in the 
word ti-i would probably suffice ta alter it into 
ti. Further we have a precisely analogous, altera- 
tion in the ward for ‘to laugh,’ which in Lushai is 
ni-i, but in Bayngshé Chin nz, and in this case 
there can he no doubt that the root is the same. 





38 This construction is, however, used in Turkish, ¢. 7. 


seu-it-mek ‘to be loved.’ 


_ = also Baungshé Ghin Klan (to lose) with 
Sibel, aed te ‘to fear’ with the Limbu ke. The 





Generally speaking it would seem very ertra- 
ordinary that the Baungshé Chins, who probably 
at no distant epoch formed one tribe with the 
Lushais, should yet have retained a different root 
from the latter for so common a word as ‘water,’ 


In the matter of prefixes we have, in the word 
palfor ‘snake, an example of the throwing off the 


pa prefix (ef. Tibetan bral or prél), and, in that 


for ‘butterfly,’ plip, an example of its addition, 
(Cf Burmese lip-pya, (lék-pya.) 


In ‘rik, ‘mad,’ we see the simple root ru, (ya), 
(ag in Burmese), altered first by the aspiration of 
the initial semi-consqnant, and secondly by the 
addition of the & suffix. An example of the é 
suffix is seen in rt ‘heavy ’-compared with the 
Burmese lé. If kleng ‘to exchange’ be the same 
as the Burmese 1é, we have in one word both the 
k prefix and a nagal suffix, which alterations, how- 
ever, as Mr.-Hodgson has so ably pointed ont, are 
common enough in this family of languages ‘ Ren, 
“to bind,” may be identified with the Burmese 
k'ran (chan), and is a good example of the close 
relation between and k or kh (kk) in these langua- 
ges : as also is kid, ‘to release’ or ‘ to send,’ ¢f. Bur- 
mese ‘Twat (‘lué) with the same meanings.“ In the 
word for ‘ pony’ (rang) the Baungshé Chins have 
dropped the initial nasal cf the Burmese mrang 
(myin); ‘and the ‘same is seen with the word for 
‘elephant’ wi, as compared with the Akyab Ohin 
mwi. An example af vowel change is the 
Baungshé Chin byé (Kami 06), ‘ speech’ compared 
with the Burmese pyaw, whilst the word rwi for 
‘bamboo’ shows that the Burmese wd possessed 
formerly an initial semi-vowel r. 


Tt is easily seen from,a comparison of words 
that Baungshé Chin in many cases prefers k 
where Lushai has t, and indeed it would appear 
from other cases that these mountaineers generally 
are a3 prone to confuse these sounds together 
as the South Sea Islanders. 


In comparing the Baungshé klang-var with the 
Lushai tlang-val ‘a bachelor’ we find, in addition 
to the ahove interchange of k, one of the semi- 
vowels r ital. <A further instance of the latter 
appears in the Baungshé +7 and the Lyshai U, 
‘again. In the Chin k‘ék as compared with the 
Lushai k’wp ‘a knee,’ we see that a phonetic 
corruption has taken place pregjsely similar to 
that in colloquial Burmese. 


R. HovucHrTon, c. 8. 





Maniptri hum ‘three’ is probably connected with the 
Baungshé tin, through a lost kin; since, though the 
equation t=keh holds good in these languages, there is ng 
example of ¢ changing directly unto h, 
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ANOTHER INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLE HOERNLE. 


\HE first instalment of the Bower Manuscript was published by me in the Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal for 1891. The portion which I now publish 7 have chosen for 
the second instalment, because it represents another of the subjects which are treated of 
in the several treatises comprising the Bower Manuscript. So farasI can make ont at 
present, these treatises deal with three different subjects, vtz., medicine, divination and 
conjuration. On medicine there are (apparently) two distinct treatises; a long and a short 
one. The latter I have published in the Journal A. 8. B., as a specimen of medicine. On 
divination or fortune-telling there are two short treatises ; one of these I publish inthe 
present paper. On conjuration, or the yse of magic spells, there is one short treatise. This 
I hope to publish as my next jnstalment of the Manuscript. 


The portion now published consists of five leaves. Their shape and size are exactly like 
those of the portion previously pyblished; that is, the leaves are.a narrow oblong, measuring 
115 by 24 inches. A specimen, being the obverse of the second leaf, is published in the lower 
part (No. I.) of Plate I, issued with the April Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The treatise to which it belongs is referred to in my paper “ On the Date of the Bower 
Manuscript” (ante, p. 29)! asthe “second portion, called B.” I have there ascribed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a fine, ornate hand, to ascribe distinct from him who wrote 
the portion given in my first instalment. The most striking differences are the two following. 
In the first place, the palatal § is made in the form of a square with a circular loop at the lower 
left-hand corner, exactly like the modern Nagart m (4), while in the portion giyen in the first 
instalment that letter has a rounded top, and ng circular Joop, but a minyte forked tail. The 
latter is the older Gupta form, while the former already closely approaches the form shown 
in the Horiuzi MS. and in the Sirada alphabet, in which the letter is also square, but the 
loop is replaced by a dot. Both forms may he seen on Plate I, above referred to. In the 
second place, some letters, (especially a, k, g, 7, and occasionally ¢, 6h), are provided with a very 
distinct hook at the bottom of the main perpendicalar. This hook looks exactly like the mark 
of the vowel u, as attached to other letters, such aS Mm, &, p, We. Accordingly, when the vowel 
&% is to be joined to those hooked letters, it assumes a different shape, — that of a more or less 
large curve, turned to the left. Hixamples may be seen on the same plate. 


Though written on five distinct leaves, the work inscribed on them only occupies eight 
pages. The obverse of the first leaf contains, as I have already stated elsewhere?, the conclad- 
ing portion of a medical treatise, but whether of the long one, or of some other, I am not, as 
yet, quite certain. At the bottom of this obverse page, there is the remark ¢tty=atra svéié své- 
tasy=ddhipatyé satasy=ddiikarané svdhd, the meaning of which I do not understand. It is in 
large cursive letters, in a hand distinct from that which wrote the medical treatise, as well as 
from that which wrote the treatise on diyination ; which commences on the reverse of the leaf. 
It seems to be, however, the same handwriting as that which is seen in some other portions of 
the manuscript. The most natural conclusion that one can draw is, that the treatise on divina- 
tion was written after the treatise on medicine, as it commences on the back of the latter. 


The fourth leaf is inscribed only on the obverse. It consists of no less than four layers of 
bark, but they are all so thin and flimsy, that a considerable portion is broken and frayed. 
Even the obverse is only partially inscribed, and the reverse is probably thought by the 
scribe to be unfit for writing on. In any case nothing of the text is lest. That part of it which 
commences on the obverse of the fifth leaf, follows immediately after that which is written 
on the obverse of the fourth. In fact, the material used for this portion of the manuscript 





1 Also in Journal] Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part'l., pp. 80, 81. 
2 See Proceedings Asiatic Society of Bengal, for April 1891, p. 5). 
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is of the same (if not more) inferior description as that employed in the first portion, pre- 
viously published. This also explains why only one half of the reverse side of the second 
leaf is inscribed. For here, too, no material portion of the text is lost. 


The leaves are of varying thickness. None of them consists of less than four layers; but 
the second is of extraordinary thickness. It is difficult to count its layers; but there certainly 
do not seem to be less than twelve. 


The part of the manuscript which I now publish is practically complete. The entire 
treatise which it contains must have consisted (as I shall show later on) of sixty-four verses, Of 
these the manuscript gives fifty-nine. Three of the missing verses should have been on the reverse 
of the second and the obverse of the third leaves. On the former page a “vahula,”’ numbered 
234, is omitted; on the latter page two * bhadras,’”’ numbered 412 and 124 are missing. 
There should be altogether six “vahulas” and six ‘“‘bhadris”; but there are extant only five 

‘‘vahulas”? and four ‘“‘bhadras.” However, the numeral mark 412 is given in the manuscript 
(see fi. 3a7),4 though the corresponding “bhadra” verse is missing. It seems quite clear from 
these circumstances, that the omission is merely an error chargeable to the scribe of the 
manuscript. The two other missing verses should have been at the end of the manuscript. 
They should have been the two “kharis,” numbered 211 and 121. If they ever existed in 
the present copy, they must have been written on the obverse of a sixth leaf; for the extant 
“khart” verse 112 closes the reverse of the fifth leaf. In that case, one leaf of the manusoript 
is lost, and this leaf might have contained the usual colophon, giving the names of the work 
and its author. But it seems to me doubtful whether a little work of this kind would have 
contained the usual colophon; and it is not improbable that the manuscript is complete, and 
that the omission of the two last verses is chargeable to the scribe, in the same way as the loss 
of the other three verses. The last words on the reverse of the fifth leaf are written in the 
middle of the line, leaving sufficient blank space to write more matter, if the scribe had intended 
to write any more. Moreover the whole is followed by a scroll, apparently indicative of the 
end, All this seems rather to suggest the alternative of the omission being due to the scribe; 
probably the original, from which he copied, was already incomplete. 


There are many other poinis to show that the manuscript was not written with much 
care, Thus on fi. 2a4and 2a5 the words prathamd mdlé and tritiyd mdlé are omitted; on fi. 
Sa! and 5a3 we have dutitya for tritiya; on fl. 5b4 the scribe has cancelled the words tritiyd 
paiicht 212, though they were correct, and repeated them on fl. 5b5, where they are out of place; 
another blundered case occurs on fl. 1b6. Not unfrequently there oceur pidas, or quarter-verses, 
which are short by one syllable. Generally it is the 3rd pada (5 times: fl. 2al, 208, 3a6, 4a3; 
Sb4): twice it is the 4th pida (fi. 2a4 and 3a8) ; once each it is the 1st (fl. 5a5)and 2nd padas 
(4. 5b38.) In most of these cases the fault is certainly due to the carelessness of the scribe. 
Thus in fl. 3a6 probably kdléna should be read for kdlé, in fi. 5a5 vtpula for pula. But one or 
two cases are doubtful: in them the fault may be due to the anomalous nature of the language. 
Thus in fi. 2a8 chatva artha should be read for (sandhi) chatudriha; again in fi. 2a4 the 
synonymous nityatoh should be read for nitydt. Occasionally the opposite case occurs, of a pada 
having one syllable in excess. This always oceurs in the 4th pida, and in all probability is 
one of the anomalies of the language; (see below). There is only one exception ; it is in fi. 5b®, 
where the excess occurs in the 3rd pada, and is undoubtedly only a blunder of the scribe; as the 
sense of the verse shows that he should have written asubha instead of subhdéubha. 


Undoubted clerical errors of another kind are the following : fi, lb4 sud for sudhd; fl. 208 
kalydni for kalydné ; fi. 208 arthd for arthé ; fl. 226 nayam for ndyam; fi. 26 prdpsasé for prdp- 
syast and arthas=cha for arthati=cha; fi. pl dharmmasya for dharmmasye ; fl. 2b3 *mulstas for 


pearance enn ey US te tense yPeenaponenearnsennenes 





_'” Fe Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX. Part I. p. 187. 


*The firsé number refers to the leaf, the letter to the page of the leaf, and the a number to the line of the 
Dege; Uhies-BaF o- Bad leaf, obverse page, Sth hne, 
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mukids ; A. 3al chanunaytshyasi for chénunayishyast; fl. 8al *uritiis=chafor vritiés=cha; fl. 8al * nd 
for na; fl. 828 sarvvamtha for sarvvathd ; fl, 8a8 * saméshyasi for saméshyati; fl. 8a7 sahdyés for 
sahdyats; fi. 4a2 karané for kdrané (here shown by the metre); fl. 4a2 ya for yd; fl. 5b4 dharm- 
aa for dharmman; fl. 5b4 vandhds=cha for vandhdin=s=cha. Those cases, however, which are 
marked with an asterisk, may also be due to the anomalous character of the language. 


Occasionally the scribe noticed a mistake and corrected it by interlinear insertions in 
minute and hastily drawn letters. Thus in fl, 8a4 na sarhéayd, fl. 4a3 api, fl. 4a6 st cha, fl. 5a8 
6ha are added interlinearly. Ordinary corrections, by alterations of already wnitten letters 
occur; ¢.g., in in fl. 2a7, 5b2 and elsewhere. 


The language of the manuscript in the early extra-scholastic Sanskrit of North- 
Western India with allits usual anomalies in orthography, grammar, prosody and 
vocabulary. Of these I have noted the following instances :— 


1. In Orthography: spelling: fi. 1b5 singha for siihha, fi, 206 avi for api, fl. 4a8, Sal, &e. 
dukkha for duhkha: confusion of sibilants; fl. 2a4 samdnuttd for samdnvite. Doubling of 
consonants: before r: throughout with ¢; e. g., fl. 1b6 sattravas, fi 2a6 yatira, &c.: before y ; 
ydtiyakdranan (for ydti=akdranam) : before v; f. 5al addhvdnam. Sandhi; : fl. 2b? dvitiyd kittah 
for duitiyah kdtah, fl. dal grihatva for griha éva (grihé éva), fl. 2a8 tatétiamah for tata utiamah 

.(taiah uttamah), fi. 5b2sukridéva for suhridatva (suhriddé éva), Omission of final consonants : 
db4 Itchi for kitchit, 1b8, 2a8, 2b* kdrand for kdrandt (abl. sing.), Omission of visarga: before 
s: fl. 3a7 sumitirat saha for sumittrath, fl. 8a7 dévatat sprihd for dévatath ; fl. 2a2 wishphala sa 
or nishphalah; before p: fl. 1b8 prdsakdé and yuktd patantu. Neglect of sandhi: fl, 2a6 
drisyaté dgamé, fl. 2b8 vizéshyast ripih, O. 8a8 arthah antrovédatn. 


2. In Grammar: declension: nom. sing. : fl. 1bl namé dchdryébhyak : often visarga omitted 
in pausd; fl. 2a6 witama, 2b! priti, fi. 2b1 atiparikshaya, fl, 5a4 sandéha, fl. 5a8 ldbha, fl. 5b6 
samupasthita : nom, neut.; fl. 3b2 janmam, fl. 4a2 karmaih: ace. sing.; fl. 3b2 pratyarthin (for 
pratyarthinaim): acc. plur. masc. ; (as a rule ending in dh, etc.) fl, 2a4 bhégda, fl. 2b3, 5a2 ripion 
sarvvdn, fi. 5a8 bhégdia vipuldmh, 4. 5b2 kdman, fl. 5b4 yajadh, but regular in fl. Sb4 vividhdn : 
instr. sing. fem.; fl. 1b2 shashthiyé (for shashthyai): gen. plar.; fi. 1b? sarvvavddinaih (for 
°vddindmh): loc. plur.; fi. 1b4 rishéshu (for rishishu). Conjugation : imp. for pres.; fl. 4al lishtha 
(for tishthasi): dtm. for parasm,; fl. 2a2, 3b8, 4a8 prdpsyasé (buat fi. 3b6 also prdpsyast), fl. 2a8, 
Bal, 3b5 chintayasé: parasm. for atm.; fl. 2a7 pratiksha (for pratikshasva). Syntax : exchange 
of cases: nom. for acc.; fl. 2a6 prdysasé (for prdpsyasé) n-dyam uttama (for na imam uitamam), 
fl. 3a6 86 ’rthah prdpsyasé (for tam arthai), fi.4a8 lambhas=tu lapsyast, fl. 2a8 arthas=cha grihya : 
nom. for instr. ; fl. 3b4 visrijyas=tuai (for tvayd), O. 3a8 sa saméshyasi (for téna: but see above): 
nom, for gen.; fi, 8a] vrittis-cha kshayah (for vritiés=cha: but see above) ; acc. for gen,: fi, 2al 
janiraupadravanh (for upadravasya): gen. for dat.; fl, 1b? maruténdih namah: loc. for dat. ; 
fl, a4 labhasé (for labhasdya). False concord: neut. and fem, ; fl. 1b4 vritis=satyam (for satya) ; 
fl. 8a7 viruddhanm sprihd (for viruddhd): masc. and nent.; fl. lb6 nichdchchawh bhayah (for 
nichéchh6), fl. 8a8 upasthitash visishtasste (for visishtah): perhaps sing. and plur.; fl. 2a° 
mahdn=arthd (for arthé), A. 2b3 muktas=té kilvishd (for muktds). 


3. In Prosody: occasionally the fourth pAda has one syllable in excess; see fl, 2b1, 4a3, 
4a8, 58, 


e 


4, In Vocabulary : new words or new meanings :— 
kartirva ‘tools’ (?), fl. 2a6. 
chdinga ‘clever,’ fi. 2b3 (for changa, perhaps false reading’). 
déva ‘god,’ fi, 2a1 (for datva). 
_ dbvata ‘deity,’ fl. 1b4, 3a7 (for daivata). 
putratvatd ‘sonship’, fi. Qa? (with double abstract suffix). 
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préguna ‘safety,’ fl. 5a4 (but also prégunya ibidem ; perhaps q false reading), 
vritt ‘diagram,’ ‘a dice-board,’ fl. 1b4. 
spriha ‘desire,’ ‘envy,’ A. a7 (for sparha or eprihé). 








To these words should be added all the technical names of groups of verses or throws 
of dice; thus: — 


navikkt ‘an eulogy’, fl. 1b@ (a vernacular form of Skr. navikd, from nava; see my 
Gaudian Grammar, § 195). : 


paitabandha ‘a decoration,’ ‘ investiture,’ fl. 2al. 

kdlaviddhé ‘the regulation of time,’ fl. 2al, (apparently a synonym of widhi; other- 
wise it would mean ‘the piercing’). 

Sdpaia ‘imprecation,’ ‘abuse,’ fl. 2a2, (a bye-form of sdpa). 

mélé ‘garland,’ fil. 2a4 (a vernacular form of Skr. mdlikd, of. Prékrita Prakdéa V, 
24, H&machandrs III, 32, 34, and my Gaudian Grammar, § 195), 

vahula ‘manifoldness,’ fi. 2a. 

kita ‘a pugzle’ (P), fl. Zbl. 

bhadré ‘cow,’ fi. 2b8. 

sakti ‘power,’ fl, 3a2. 

dundwbhi ‘kettle-drum,’ fi, 8a6, 

vrisha ‘bull,’ 3b4. 

préshyd ‘ maid-servant,’ fl. 8b, 

vitt ‘yellow sandal,’ fi. 4a3 (in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary; or perhaps for 
vilé ‘a ball’). 

karna ‘ear,’ fi, 405. 

sajaé ‘armour’ (?), i. 5a2 (perhaps for sajjd). 

kina or kdnatantra, fl. Sat and fi. Bas (or kanatantira fi. 5a6), ‘one eyed,’ also 
‘a crow.’ 

chufichuna, meaning unknown, fl. 5b! (see below). 


pdachi, f. 5b8 or patch fi. 5b4 § consisting of five’ (see below), 
khart ‘she-ass,’ fi. 5b5, 


As we shall see presently, all these words are technical names of certain throws of dice 
and of corresponding groups of verses. The meanings above given are merely the original 
meanings of the words, and in some cases they are doubtful: probably it matters little what the 
meanings were, or why the throws were so called. The main point is, that the words are names 
of certain throws of dice, Dundubhi is the only one among them which I have found noted in 


Sanskrit dictionaries in that sense: in the Petersburg Dictionary it is given as “the name 
of certain throws in games with dice,’® 


The subject of the manus erjpt I beljeve to be divination or fortune-telling by means 
of dice. The work is a small treatise or handbook for instruction, or forthe guidance of adepts, 
in the art of prognostication. This art is tobe exercised, asthe introduction of the treatise shows, 
with thé help of dice (prdsaka), of which there are three, respectively named, or probably 
marked, with the figures of a pitcher (kwmbhaka), a discus or wheel (arin), and an elephant 
(matanga), They are thrown on a diagram or board (vriti), divided into fields, which are 
marked with one of the four numeral figures, 1,2, 3,4. There must have been twelve fields, of 
which three were marked with the figure 4, three with 3, three with 2, and three with 1. So far 
as I can make ont, the order in which these fields where arranged was immaterial, Every 





5 Paficht or panchika is at present used as the name of a game played with five dice, and chufichult is given 
in the Sanskrit dictionaries as a game of hazard played with seeds of tamarind, instead of dice, 


” 
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properly made throw of the three dice would, of course, indicate a group of three fields or of 
the corresponding inscribed figures. Of such groups there would necessarily be three different 
classes, according as the same number occurred in the group thrice or twice or once; thus 
the group might be 444, or 443, or 432. Tt follows that there would be 20 possible groups, 
and that every throw of the dice,would indicate one of these 20 groups. Each of these 20 
groups or throws is designated by a special name; and the list given below is that of these 


names. 


Further, within each group the numeral figures constituting it may be arranged in differ- 
ent ways; é. g., the group 448 admits of the three variations, 443, 344, 434. Again the group 
432 admits of six variations, viz., 432, 428, 342, 248, 234,324. In fact, every group, containing 
the same figure twice, admits of three, and every group containing the same figure only once, 
admits of six variations ; while a group, containing the same figure thrice, admits only of one 
arrangement, Now, there are four possible groups of the latter kind (444, 333, 222, 111); but 
there are twelve possible groups containing the same figure twice, and fonr possible groups, 
containing the same figure only once. It follows that the number of possible arrangements or 
variations of the 20 groups is 64, (i.e, 4 x 1+12 x 3+ 4 x 6, or 4 + 36 + 24). 


All this is shown in the First Table below, The groups are arranged in the order in which 
they would naturally suggest themselves. In the Second Table Ihave given them in the 
order in which they follow one another in the manyscript; and this order is also shown in the 
First Table, in the second column, enclosed in brackets. The bracketed numbers in the fourth 
column give the summations of the figures which compose the several groups. 


1.—Table of Groups and Variations, 


























cumnst | Segekemter | xammot coon | Test | Msi | Sea Pls 
ae i. (1.)} Chantayfinta (P)...00 444, (12) 1 
2 os TI (TL) Navikki esses] 888 (9) 1 ; ; 
Ree: Il. (IIL) Pattabandha .........| 222 (6) 1 
E a IY, (IY.)| KAlaviddhi ............, 11 (8) 1 
¥. (V.)| Sapata .......0 geesuiens 443 (11) 3 \ 
VI.  (XIL)| Vrisha ...ceccsecceree| 442 (10) 8 
§ VIL. (VIL) Kataussseseeenn| 441 (9) 8 
A VITT. ——« (WL.)| MAM wccsssecscsseesee] 884 (10) 8 
E IX.  (KIV.)| Vith cessscsssssseessesee| 382 (8) 8 
:: X. (KVIL)| Kénacccceseeeeee| 881 (7) 8 19 94 
e Kl. (KITI.)| Prdshy& wceeeecessel 224 (8) 3 
Ps KIT. (XVI) Saj& ....cecsceseecercee] 223 (7) 3 
= KIL, (KIX)! Pafich? wccscnseeey 221 (5) 8 
z XIV. (KV) Karna wscscseceeed 114 (6) 8 
F XV. (XVIII.)} Chufichuna «e000. 113 (5) 8 
XVI, (KK.)} Khart w.esesseceee] 112 (4) 8 
of XVIL.  (VIL.)| Vahula’sscsesscervee] 482 (9) 6 
S63 || XVID. (1X.) Bhadra.. sce 421 (7) 6 
qug ; 4 D4 
0 8 XIX (Ee) Salts csssecieas 841 (8) 6 
Fg XX. (XL) Dundubhi..........00) 821 (6) 6 _ 
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Il.—Table of Order of Groups in MS. 





I. 444 2 "oy, 443 1 VIll. 441 


9 XII, 442 10 
II, 888 9 VI. 334 10 IX. 421 7 XIII. 224 8 
III, 222 6 VII. 482 9 X. 841 8 XIV. 382 8 
Iv. 1 3 ‘a XI. 321 6 XV. 14 6 
ar =n XVI. 298 7 

XVIL 381 7 

XVIII. 113 8 

XIX. 21 5 

XX. 12 4 

60 


As already remarked, each (properly made) throw of the dice would indicate three fields, or 
one group of three figures ; but in most cases, it would not show what particular variation of 
the group was to be understood by the throw. Some mark would be needed to show in what 
order the figures indicated by any particular throw should be read. It is for this reason that the 
three dice are marked by the emblems of a pitcher, discus and elephant, and that the 
order of these three emblems is laid down in the introduction. The direction intended to be 
given in the introduction (as I take it) is that the dice should be thrown om the fields of the ' 
diagram, and then the throw read off in the order of the marks of the dice ; that is, the figure 
indicated by the pitcher-die is to be placed first, that of the discus-die is to come second, and 
that of the elephant-die is to come last. With the aid of this rule, there would be no deubi as 
to which group and variation any particular throw indicated. 


° 


The fortune-teller would first make his diagram or lay his board; he would then make a 
throw of his dice; from the throw he would know the group and its name, and from the 
order of the dice he would know the particular variety of the group. For every variety he 
would know a verse ; and the verses would suggest to him what he should prognosticate in any 
given case. I remember, some years ago, when I was spending my summer vacation in Darjee- 
ling, a travelling Kashmiri (or Afghin) came to the hotel in which I was staying, and told 
the fortune of any one who wished to consult him by a somewhat similar procedure. I then took 
no particular notice of him, but I remember that he used a diagram and variously marked 
oblong dice, by the help of which he made his prognostications. Perhaps some who read 
this may be able to supplement my information, and tell us whether the same or similar 


practices in divination as those indicated in the Bower Manuseripé are still observed anywhere 
in India or its northern borders. 


One point more may be noticed. The order of the groups in the manuscript is shown in 
Table ff, It may be asked why the groups should be arranged in that order in preference to 
the more obvious logical order shown in Table I. Perhaps there may be no better reason for 
it than accident; but the Table shows a curious fact which may possibly account for it. The 
first four groups may be regarded as the key-groups; and the total of the sums of the figures 
composing them gives a key-total of 30. Now, if the figures of the remaining groups are 
severally summed up, and the sums arranged in an order decreasing by 1, it is found that the 
key-total 30 is repeated four times: and in this order the manuscript arranges the groups. The 
arrangement, however, is not quite perfect: group X. ought to precede group IX., and groups 
XVI. and XVII. ought to precede group XV. This circumstance, though it may be due to an 


error of the scribe, prevents the explanation from having more than the character of a doubtful 
conjecture. 


The Nagari transeript gives the text as it stands in the manuscript, broken letters being 
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printed in full. Aksharas which are wholly wanting, are indicated by dots, which are in numbers 
equal to the missing aksharas, Aksharas which are now wanting, but which were still extant 
when I first made my transcript, are enclosed within straight brackets. 


In the Roman transliteration, broken aksharas of the MS, text are indicated by round 
brackets, and entirely missing portions, by dots, or longs and shorts. Any restoration of 
a missing text is enclosed within straight brackets, 


In the translation, conjectural portions or explanatory additions are indicated by round 
brackets. 


I. TEXT, 
Transeript. 
First Leaf : Reverse. 
1 © vat aeerara—at sarees: vat Peara—aat Pras [Aeasseara] . 
2 a4: aeaerey: Rrara va: WSth Ta: Wace Ta: Sara TA: wat Fsreqeray aay ASarat wa: yTS- 
3 at Tees FACIE HC fetes Y FeTHtaagswHl Tas eae Gear sae agqaat 
aa ata Beas TE are 
4 Somme orarert scared Prager er—areqrrerat Se Be eet Sq get aed gfe 
AAA Tag LAS Aes AT g Tosa Tr- 
Bo eee ee ee) RENTAL ST Pr aTHARATL BIA tad Prepasarat qeeqror us (7) un ver 
AT: TETRA TITAS TAT | 
6 Prear qwaaeas afecateny aitet 833 TF arat T ararar arate + SF aa: 
Second Leaf: Obverse. 


Dice cece eee ee CORRE TERRE I RR THRACE Ee Aes Tee at Se 
Sy were S ras Hrsrare: 11 88a aad & Shy: 
Oe eee ee ee T MMe Bee eres a aPasas  arge: Vee saiaraaa er ge ar 


WIeRAS aa area area a weAarararasafa ul farsa ti 
8.3 saat Teaa It Bera aa ae: eH Pat Hreaq FSA qeA RTILT— I TaaATTE: tt 
gee aan Para Hear ta yeaa 
4a & Tacararay aitat Sarsesceaha + eve aeasfarearcarvint: aareaa: spare arsaz we: 
CHa Se ACA (aAkAT ATT — RY SA Aral srg : 
5 grasa: aiftaea: stercreguerrar eared Fr aceava—il vag Het ear aera aaa Sera ata: 
' TAS RATATAT AWHTAM TATA: TH: BBW 
6 Srhargelerd: mega vapas wares atest a Tas | oreare Featay Tee: VAQTTAT ATTA 
ae Vea STA: sear Saray Tat TaraAasare 
7 adtalt ag: Wa TEs THAT HI TETaeraT TS ATP TATE THT TATRA — AGA TSH: VV 
qeet fasmaegest ger Prarie & cae aft WEP 
Second Leaf: Reverse, 
L oy qer eqerasare—aeqt see: aka Stermaer & Para sfesar ver as eater rear Hie — fava 
TpTSaa Tea He: VY eset Pree eter Tareas Tare 
2 wad dq ne cer wea afecate fedtar ge: Wee qeraeiad cart a ae ferret Provatere 
Ba feradrar fr a tera: aera: He: Vy Vtieer Sa ret ATA 
8 freeht cry gaat dread areraiarer garerarfea 8 vere aT Nay seat TATA FRET TET 
Pateasr frseata ai aca orreat TATA: 
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4 feater war—aye arar Preafereer g aren farfagenragderes act eeaateef§—aditar 
TRI—Il WR 

5. ftp . eater neat F 

Third Leaf: Obverse. 

l, @ aaron viftarradack vt ereafea Pra: ATU war AVY ahaa ATeTaeaedt Batra 7 
Brae rey Fears Heat 

2. » ATCAPA—VYQ Wl WRT AVY afore Paraqye wey Sfleerarseafes—sryenrrrerant Ce Ly 

sitfrestat feeltar aat—n Ry 

8... 7a Parad we sit atcafa—ereit. garser tara ufeoala adtar wat vy sqfera 
raced Fal wear 

4 pai see agesihsata a SrgI—ageyl TAH RY Tawa Ae Heal Ts Freaaeea; 
BTA TAAR TA Wreagsaearanh 

§ waeyt aa ——ivs a Sela grat St aa Uae Tar—Harnara F frat aad areaHreaé th 

6 ost ain vay wand Parra cedar a avai ars areeaa dt F: aPrstge atta wT gosh yyy 
aa ve ree ar dered a aa 

7 qed aft a Rreraeqreata—fratar pt a aT Tere Ura Te TUN wsyeary 
Rrar eat frag Bae eer | 

Third Leaf: Reverse. : 
. ered (Ra atas: wercer eae ay area Baraat & Tse: Prefeteadi—agel eet 

233 afta & aed att 

2 Tapers gaa at ae wera Sa vealer a faseaha—sart ePH—u ye wait Tat AT; 
rearsra waa ese ara 

8 areas ara aera: Get gre we Were geet LUT ST GSMS ATAAPATAET AT: FAAA- 
rear — 


4 scepit ga: Bee arate We Raheg ara apt wat aur Prasace fasyfepa: whee aqyfera— 


Bo. SVR TAT Pyragys seer Fa F fire: wag aegarag 7 Peter qasaiy gelat FT: 
6.2... at arcene St oF art a qreeatey wren He ey Préfees afeeaf—seerar Feay— 
Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 
a vara Raia aie aaa wer Pecafeas aed fe qa Prene frcitar Fsar—i v2 
sega Pafradt et: 
2...... af 4 eae ToT TET THE HUA — THT Heat Ava a Sar Pa aT Ha TTT ET 
“@ RCT PSAAysApea 


8... ore Serer: meray Pret—|aga weet ST Aare: aetoganty sae ef orcera gah qea- 
fairs Racata—fedtar Pret— 

4 328 Tosae Heda Preaaa T gsaa steera afta Wes seeqas quygaaa— 

B qatar Pret a8 gaee & Pret fare CATO areata Sasa aTTET TAT aT TOT: 
Qe SISA 

6 aerate dere Peat cases seers a Pafes aacaie feet: HOT: WY Pqeey TPLAET 
qaqa . faa 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 
oye G Pethe: aroer: ee. ergrr wert Rirar grat a SATA: SraTaayr 


#0 
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2.26. FATT: TIA As — ARQ fests wey seat qeredl aeaier F eceaa gee eared qar<esy- 


RATT S — 

8 fadrar Tar — ARR Te ATATS TAP TaTata gsae aa wR oT gees Bar—fedar 
ast 

4 yah ae sere sald Fae: aaa wares ayes TT ISL TT ATT RAY OTTER 
MET 


5 apranae mae warerd ae Real aa THT Aer — Peta: ATT: Ara aks Tra gehT 
TRA ATA PTA: sceTS Aeqay we 

6 arate agent aur gett: arraea: 388 Pear gefe afta Pra fea Pere Frarat varerar 
fase Far afsaiy — 


Fifth Leaf; Reverse. 


~ 
o 


1 gerry: 333 irra Prostate Pee coy stat aorceas erat ar Prove alteah—fedt 
aeT: 339 selvahges Sa 

2 part TTT aceaas Tera TTA Tal AyT—TeMAyT: AAR raRNeaAd ay Prva 
Gees F seyrad Paraaraey 

3 sfia ea aqa—gea Weft al aera... FeUMTT PaA AASEs TT eT AT eRaT A 
fraeaa—fadrar Tt —4RAW 

4 fey: weet aarenrear areuea Booed ga Fa Hraea F 7 ae Hara: [adtar Taft |°&—Aw qe- 
qa sat F aPrareaewTs ar 

5... fT Seas TreTs are Sera: Tara: Ta ARQ gar A AQ Hfeearear aftear Fes Wa 
VATATA: ART ANC THA FA SPT T— 


6 xqferq— i 
II. Transliteration. 
First Leaf: Reverse. 
1 Om Namd Nandi-rudr-dévariya —namé AcharySbhyah namé fivardya — namé 


Mani(bhad)r(A4ya) [namas=sarvva-Yakshébhyah ]® 

namal sarvva-Dévébhyah ‘Sivaya namah Shashthiyé namah Prajéipatayé 
namah Rudriya namah namé Vaisravaniya namé Marutanim namah 
prasa- 

38 kai patantu imasy=irthasya karand hili 2 kumbhak-dri-matanga-yukta patantu 
yat=satyath sarvva-Siddhaénam yat-satyam Sarvva-vidinim téna satyéna 
satya-samayéna nashtam vinashtam 

4 [ksb]é(m)-ak[sh]émim Jabh-dlabham jay-ijayam Siveinudargaya svi’ — Satya- 
nardyané ch=aiva dévaté Rishishu ch=aiva satyam mantram vritis= 
satyata samakshi patantu svah& satyath ch=aiva tu drashtavyam ni- 

5 wy ee ee eee «6 MADtraushadhinim cha nimitia-valam=am=antaram® mrisha- 
tayamn dévataia Vishun navikiyirh chantayinta ti! ©) WW 444 Namah 1 
purusha-siighasya prasannas=té Janirddanal ([i] 

6 nihaté fattravas=sarvvé yadi psasé karn® [1] Navikki 333 Na +t sdk 2 
na viyisd nich-dchcham na cha +6 bhayah [I] 


bo 





6 The bracketed portion is crossed out in the original, 7 Read sean, 
8 Read valamsqnitaramh ; am is superfluous. ® Reading of the fourth pada is corrupt. 
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Second Leaf: Obnerse 


<q. Seu a . “(pra)psasi [1] Patta-bandhah |} 222 Sarvva-kima- 
samriddhé pi puichaan janir=upadravam [|| utpanné tatam ch=aiva dévam 
gamaya +6 bhayam! [it] Kala-viddhih t) 111 Parihiyaté té buddbih 
weeeees +h ([b] &rambhas=chintittd yas=-té nishpala! sa bhavishyati [tu] 
Sipatah 443 Vyadhibhirem=mékshyasé kshiprath sukhathh va prapsyasé 
tatha [1] mn=dty-uchcham ne-dti-nicham cha phalam=dsddayishyasi — | 
Dvitiya-gapata It 

[4](34) Ayasd drigyaté ghéré yébhyaé=cha tava vigrahah [t] nishphalarh 
drisyaté karyam oprichchhasé yasya kaérandi — |! Trittya-Sdpatah 1~ 344 
SamAgamamh chintayasé kalyfini!? na cha yuchyaté [1] 

na t& éarira-santapd bhégith cheaiv=-dpalapsyasi + Ww 343 Sarvv-irtha- 
siddhi-sampada-kima-bhéigah sam-invitah!4 [|] achirén=aiva kaléna bha- 
wishyati sa mnitydt!S (}] Dvyitiya mili—4 334 Ayam sa-punyd labhasé 

hy=inandsh opriti-varddhanah [+] atvardt=su-mahdn=arthél® tvarité vai na 
lapsyasi — (V7 433 Ayath tvaya meahan=arthas=chintit} rthas=tat=dt- 
tamah [{] pravasath kshéma-gamanata vindhavaig=cha samigamah [1] 
Vahulab 3824 

Dirggham=4yur=m=mahin=arthah pridpsasé n=ayam!8=nttama [i] dhana-dhanyam 
karittram cha bhiégin=avi cha pripsasil® (11] Dvitiy6 vahulah 482 
Drisyaté agam[{é] yattra tvay& su-parinigchitah [1] atmdnath ch=aiv=4 
rthas=cha®® taté grihy=igamishyasi [It] 

Tritty6 vahulah 243 Vahulam drigyaté kiryarh vahu-puttratvatim cha té [1] 
pratiksha subham=itmaé(n)am  sarvvam=€tad=avapsyasi2/—[\1] Chaturthd 
vabulah 428 Vahulé vijayas=-tubhyam tushtid mittra-gandéecha 16 [1] 
sprihé sati paras=t[u|bhya[w|] 


Second Leaf: Reverse. 

na pera sprihayishyasi—[i)] Pafichaméd vahulah 342 Snéb-igamasya té chinta 
sathsiddhés=cha pard tava [i] anyény-Abhihata priti — kim=igamishyati 
gamyata*? [ih] Kitah 414  Rajaté vigrahd st=lti dharmmisy*=ati- 
parikshaya([l] - 

labdham ch=aiva phalath tasmi dharmmam=éva_ charishyasi — [it] Dvittyé 
kitah 144 Chal-Achalam=idath sthinath na sukham priti-varddhanam 
[t\] vipramékshasi dévé tigyihité pi na sarnéayah (u] Tritlyah kdteh 
441 Asti kshémath bhayath nisti 

vijayd py=atira drigyaté [|] bbékshyasé kima-chathgdi=cha kutas=chin=n=isti 
i$ bhayam [tt] Bhadré— 421 Parikshini hy=anarthis=t€ muktas=*4té 
sarvva-kilvisha [1] vijéshyasi ripfim sarvvim ldbhas=t@ samupasthitah [11] 

Dvitiya bhadri — 214 Manasi chintitd chintefidipadasya tu kérand (}] kii- 
chit=kilam=udikshasva taté hastameupaishyati — [lt] TritiyA bhadra — 
it 142 

[parli[prap]syasi kanydzn vai 


NI 


10 


1] 


12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 





10 In the third pdda one syllable is wanting. Perhaps read satatar. 11 Read nshphaial. 


12 Read kalyAni. 18 Here insert Mili. 14 Probably read samAneetal. 
16 The fourth p4da is short by one syllable; read mtyatah. 16 Read arthé. 
Ww Here insert tritiyt mali. 18 Read nedyam. 19 Read prapsyast. 


* The third pada ia short by one syllable. Read drthafi-cha. 


1 The fourth pada in the original 1s rather indistinct, through corrections having been made in it by the 
original searibe, 


4 ‘The fourth pada, has one syllable in excess. 28 Read dharmmasya. % Read mukids. 
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Third Leaf: Obverse. 


1 [mil]ttra[m] ch=anunayishyasi?® [¢] priti-saubhagya-sathyuktam dhanam dasyanti 
dévatah [1] ChaturthA bhadri 241 Vrittifecha nf26 kshayas=sarvvd 22 
dévatébhyd na tébhayam [}] yathd kurvvasi kurvvin(a) 

2 .... falvapsyasi— [1] 412 | ‘Sakti 341 Parigraham chintayasé tach=cha 23 

° Sighram=avapsyasi — [|] artha-kéma-pradatiraih vindhavam  priti-daréa- 
nam [Wt] Dvitiyé gakii— Ww 134 

3 [Samé](ga)mafth] chintayasé tach=cha éighrat saméshyati[t] aSminai . krité 24 
lékha ne=éshyi na  bhavishyati2? [] TritiyA éakti 413 Upasthita 25 
viSishtas=té tatha labhas=cha 

4 drigyaté [1] kutumvé che=itula-vriddhir=bhavishyati na samésaya?® [ii] 
Chaturthi éakti 314 Eka-ch-chhattréta mahfm kritsndth rija nihata- 26 
kantakah [t] Akramya bhékshyasé éattrum ganais-samuditas-sada — II 

5 Pafichamt Sakti— 148 Na  che€chchhasi su-mittram  tvath®® su-mittre 27 
ramyasé sada [1] — krit-akritaé=-cha t€ mittrd satrutvamh yitty-akdranam — It 

6 Shashthf éakti 431 Samfgamath chintayasé sarvvamthaé9 sa saméshyasi®! [({] 28 
kAlé32 prdpsyasé sé rthah anirvvédath tatheaiva cha [tt] Dundubhi 

821 Yat=t@ nashtath vinashtam va chOrair=apahritarh cha yat [t] 29 

7 (para-ha)sta-gatamh v=ipi na chirdt=-tad=avipsyasi— [i] Dvittyé dundubhi 

213 Vimuktas=tvathh sahdyés=tn su-mitirai saha varttasé [i] Jlab- 30 

dhavyas-cha priya hy=artha viruddhawh dévatai spriha ll 


Third Leaf: Reverse. 


1 fTritt]y[4] (dundubht) 182 Paritéshah Sartrasya drifyaté tava simpratam [t] 31 
dévatanith cha pdjayah nivrittir=upalabhyaté—[u] Chaturthi dundubhi — 
231 Asti té kalaham ghoéram 

2 fgattrubhis=saha drifyaté [1] na tattra Ispsyasé klésah pratyarthim cha 
vijéshyasi — [HH] Pathchamt dundubhi—j 312 Uttam6d dmégyaté lambhah 32 
puttra-janmath tath=aiva cha — ([t] ipsitim-=s=ch=aiva kamam 33 

38 prdpsyasé ne=ittra samhéayeh [tt] Shashthi dundubhf 123 Paribhramati 
buddhis=té sthfnat ch=aiva chal-Achalam [t{] misa-mittram=udikshasva 34 
tatah sukham-=avidpsyasi — [1] 

4 Pratham6d vrishah 442 Yat-tave=isti grih@ kifi-chi givé dhainyath dhanath 35 
tathi [1] visrijyas=tvath dvijdtibkyah vriddbis=ié samupasthiti — [It] 

5 [Dvittyé vrijshah 244  Samigamam cchintayasé durastha cheaiva té 36 
priyah [1] samriddham sarvva-kimaéshn na chiréna saméshyati [it] 
Tritiyd rishah 

6 [424 Vlandhanath prapsyasé ghérath puna  sthanam ‘cha  prapsyasi [t] 37 
bhavishyati phalam ch=aiva nirvritié=cha bhavishyati— [i] Prathama 
préshya — 

Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


1 (422]..... savi vi vidyith vé yadi yfechasé [t] grih=aiva niratas=tishtha 938 
sarvvath hi tava nishphalah [u] Dvitlyé préshya— WW 242 Yasstvaya 39 
chintité hy=arthah 

2% Read cheinunayrshyast, t.6., cha anunayishyasi. 26 Read vritt=cha, perhaps also ne. 
27 The fourth pda is short by one syllable. 

% The words na sariiay& were originally omitted, and have been inserted interlinearly. 

2 Perhaps: su-milratvam. The first anusvara is uneertain. 8 Read sarvuathd. 

Read saméshyati; cf. verse 24. 

82 The third pida is short by one syllable. Read Kiléna, m.c. 83 Read sah‘tyars. 
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...... tAhi [}] na pirayati tat-karmmam yasya prichchhasi karané4— [i] 
Tritiyé préshya— 224 Ya5> tvayd chintitd vdichi tad-arthasya tu 
kirana [1] vishyaty=artha-lambhas=té 

... n=dttra sathéayah [11] Pratham& vitt — 832 Satatvam®$ tvafih] ni(r)aydsah 
karmmanyas=ch=ipi*? jivité [1] na tvamh prapsyasé dukkham praty- 
arthibhié=cha vijéshyasi8® — [1] Dvitlyé vitt — 


4 323 Na yujyasé phal-drthéna nirvvédéna cha ynijyasé [\] anyattra  tvaritd 


gachchha lapsyasé sukham-uttamam — [11] 


5 TritlyA viti 233  Driéyaté +6 abhiprayd dvipada(s}(ya) [t](a) karana [1] 


co 


saméshyati t€ tatvéna?® marnutasya vachéd yathé — [tt] Prathama-karnnah 
114 Sampitijya 

sarvva-karmani saubhiigya-nirnpadravam [i]  raja-lambhas=tu lapsyasé na 
chirid=iha bhavishyati*® [i] Dvittyah karnnpah 141 AiSvaryéna pari- 
bhrashté samagras=chsiipi — si cha! [}] 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse, 

wee VM mm ee Che. VM = YM sh. fil] [D]vfil(tyah’4? karnnah 41[1] 
Addhvan[am] gamanam chintéi dukkhéna cha samdgamah [1] s-Avaseshéna 
karyéna 


~.. 8 na sathSayah [1] Pratham& saja-—322 Vijéshyasi riptth sarvvam 


pratyarthi valavath=S=cha té[i] lapsyasé prathamamh sthinath paschich= 
chhékam=avapsyasi— [It] 

Dvitiyé saji 2382 Na cha janish kirydni padchdttapéna yujyasé [1] 
bhavishyati cha t& libha‘4 su-mukhas=tava dévata— [il] Dvitiyés saja 

223 Sariré tava sandéha samatitd dur-dsadah [1] dévatanizh prasddéna. 
pragunyath tava kévalam [\\] Prathamah kina 331 Prigunan=té 
Sarirasya 

labhag-ch=4rthas=cha praptayé [1] upasthitam cha +6 kalyanath (maruta)sya 
vach6 yathi— [\] ~“Dvitlyah kanah tantra 3813 Ardgyam  pul-dm- 
bham cha‘® prékshyasé nedttra samsayal [!] Japsyasé sarvvatha 
bhadrarh . oo 

bhégim=s=cha vipuldmh tath>. Yi] Tritiyah kana-tantrah 133 Mishyé vadasi 
yat=kii-chi mittrarzn dvishasi nityad&a [1] dévatdnam  prasiddd=va 
tishthata &éréyd bhavishyati#? — [11] 


Fifth Leaf; Reverse, 
Prathamas=chuiichunah 311 Bhiégindm viprayégas=té na chirén=aiva drisyaté [1] 


anya, sathprApsyasé sthdnatzh m4& vishidamh karishyasi— [1] Dvitlyag= 


chuiichunah 18] Arthasiddhifrl=-d=dvaya[th] ch=(ai)va 

kula-sthanam tath=aiva cha [1] prapsyasé sarvva-kimim=S=cha marutasya 
vaché yatha—([\] Tritiyaé®=chuichunah 113 Vipramuktas=tvam=arthé- 
bhyé mittraig=cha suhrid=éva cha [\] utthinath chintaydnasya 


49 


507 


52 


53 


54 


55 


% Read kdrané, or perhaps karand, % Read yd. 38 Perhaps read sdtatyari or satatar. 


31 Api is added interlinearly. 


8 The scanning is here irregular; the third pada is too short and the fourth pada is too long by one syllable. 
Moreover, the sense of the fourth pida requires prathyartuh cha; of. verse 32. 
88 Read tativéna; the reading of °tt t? is not quite clear. 40 The fourth pda has one syllable in excess. 


#1 The last two syllables (st cha) are added below the line. 

s2 Read Tritiyal. 48 Pratyéshyast may be supplied. 
«4 The syllable dha is inserted below the line. 45 Read trotiyd. 

s¢ The first pida is short by one syllable; read vipula°®; or perhaps puna labharir. 

*? ‘The fourth pida has one syllable in excess. Read tishtha. 

# Originally written trittyas, afterwards corrected to trittyad. 


» 
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8 udvigna iva  drisyaté—[1] Prathama  péifichi-221 Chale=icha[lam=ijdam 56 
sthinam drisyaté samakulath* (}] ma cha nefirambhas? kiryaih 
dukkhéna cha vimuchyasé—[i1] DvittyA paiichi—122 

4 Disah sarvvi samat=krinti50 kdla-dharmma® kurushva ti [1] sukhamh te na 57 
kiryarmnnd@=t6 té€ na téshu kadaé-chana: [i] Tritiyd pafich#3 212 Paéu- 
vandhis=cha yajfiama vai vividhin=yakshasé tatha [1] 58 

5 [arghyanji cha samriddhéni disyasé ne=‘ttra sathgayah [1] Trittyah pafichi 
212 [il] Prathama khart 112 Atikranti parikléi dukkham cheaiva 59 
saminatah [|] subh-fiSubhid=vipramukté si®> libhas=té sa- 

6 mupasthita — It 

TRANSLATION. 
First Leaf: Reverse. 


Qth! Salutation to Nandirudréévara! Salutation to the Achiryas! Salutation to Iévara ! 
Salutation to Manibhadra! Salutation to all Yakshas! Salutation to all Dévas. To Siva salu- 
tation! To Shashthi salutation! To Prajapati salutation! To Rudra salutation! Salutation to 
Vaiérivana ! Salutation to the Marntas! Salutation ! 

Let the dice fall for the purpose of the present object (i.¢., of soothsaying)! Hili! Hili! 
Let them fall as marked by the pitcher, discus and elephant ! 

By the trath of all the Siddhas, by the truth of all Schools, by their truth and true con- 
sensus let Siva declare what is lost and perished, peace and trouble, gain and loss, victory and 
defeat, sviha! By Satyandrayana, the Dévata, and by the Rishis, true is the oracle, true is the 
diagram, Let the dice fall openly! svéha: Let the truth be seen ! 

(The efficacy of oracles and medical herbs ..... is farfrom untruth. In praise of the 
Dévata Vishnu.5) 

(Verse 1.) 444: Salutation to (thee) excellent man! Janirdana is well-pleased with thee. 
May all thy enemies be killed (if thou so desirest?) ! 

(Verse 2.) A Navikki : 333: Thou experiencest neither sorrow nor fatigne ; nor hast thou 
any fear of either high or low; 


Second Leaf: Obverse. 


wee eee eee ee» Shou wilt receive. 

(Verse 8.) Even in the midst of the full enjoyment of all desires, one’s happiness engen- 
ders molestation ; (but) when it arises, God will ever allay thy fears. 

(Verse 4.) A Kalaviddhi : 111 : Thy intelligence is at fault; ..... . ; the undertaking 
which thou contemplatest will be fruitless. 

(Verse 5.) (The first) Sapata: 443: Thou wilt quickly be delivered from all diseases, 
and thou wilt also obtain happiness; (but) the advantage which thon wilt attain, will be 
neither very great nor very small. 


(Verse 6.) The second Sapata : 434: I see a terrible effori®” (against those) with whom 
thou hast a conflict, (but) the work will be fruitless on account of which thou enquirest. 





49 The second pada is short by one syllable. Perhaps read drisyaté té. 

509 Probably read samdh kranéd. 5) Read dharmmai. 

62 Wither read kiryar té or kdryan té. The third pAda is short by one syllable. 

53 The italicised words are crossed out in the original. 6 Read vandhdnesechae 

55 The third pida has one syllable in excess. Omrt éubha and read only asubhad. 

86 The bracketed portion is mutilated in the text ; and not quite intelligible tome. Of the syllables chantaytuata 
I can make nothing. They should represent the name of Mantra, 444, 

&7 i.e. the throw of the dice indicates to me the effort thou art making. 
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(Verse 7.) The third Sapata: 344: Thou contemplatest a meeting, (but) the fair-one 
does not join thee; thy body is heated with desire, (but) thou shalt obtain no enjoyment.5§ 

(Verse 8.) (The first Mali): 343: The peaceful®® enjoyment of pleasureand wealth, and the 
fulfilment of all desires will, in a very short time, be thine, and that for ever. 

(Verse 9.) (The second Mali) : 334: Thisis a valuable thing to ask, wiz., happiness that 
promotes good will; by patience that great object (will be attained), but if thou art impatient, 
thou wilt not obtain it, 

(Verse 10.) (The third Mali) : 433: This is considered a great object by thee; (but) 
there is a much better object than that : a safe journey into foreign parts and a (safe) return to 
one’s friends. 

(Verse 11.) (The first) Vahula: 324: Long life isa great thing; thou wilt not obtain 
this (which is) the best, (but) thou wilt obtain wealth in money and grain, and tools, and also 
enjoyments. 


(Verse 12.) (The second) Vahula: 432: I see a place where thou hast determined té go 
from thence thou wilt safely® return with thy goods. ; 

(Verse 18.) (The third) Vahula: 2438 : Manifold, I see, are the things thou doest in order 
to obtain many sous (P); (but) look forward to thy own happiness; thou wilt obtain all that. 


(Verse 14.) (The fourth) Vahula: 423: Manifold are thy successes, and all thy friends are 
pleased; while others® envy thee; 


Second Leaf: Reverse. 
thou wilt not envy them. 


(Verse 15.) (The fifth) Vahula : 342: Thou expectest the return of thy friend, and thou 
feelest sure® of success; (but) love is entertained reciprocally; why should he come? thou 
shouldst go. 

(Verse 16.) The first Kita : 414: There is a quarrel with the king, and that quite ruins 
thy dharma; (but) thou hast obtained thy advantage ; therefore thou shouldst solely attend to 
thy dharma. 

(Verse 17.) The second Kuta: 144: Unsteady is this thy place, nor comfortable, nora 
source of pleasure ; (but) thou wilt get free of it, even if thou art held fast by a déva®: there 
is no doubt about it. 

(Verse 18.) The third Kata: 441: There is comfort; there is no fear; I see here also 
success ; thoa wilt enjoy women accomplished in the arts of love; from nowhere hast thou 
anything to fear. 


(Verse 19.) The first Bhadraé: 421: Thy evils have disappeared ; thy offences are removed ; 
thou wilt overcome all thy enemies; thy gain is imminent, 

(Verse 20.) The second Bhadra: 214: In thy mind thou hast conceived a plan for the 
purpose of obtaining the first place; (but) wait some time; then it will fall into thy hands. 

(Verse 21.) The third Bhadra: 142: Thou wilt obtain a virgin, 


Third Leaf: Obverse. 


and wilt conciliate thy friend; the dévatas will give thee wealth together with affection and 
good luck. 





%& The negative particle is practically misplaced ; it must be constructed with the fourth pAda. 
08 T take suma in sam-dnvita to be the same as simya; or it may be a misspelling for fama, 
6 Labhasé I take to be the locative singular of labhasa “* one who asks.” 
i Lit., “taking thyself and thy goods.’’ Iread arthaii=-cha. The third p&da is short by one syllable, which 
may be mended by resolving the sandhi and reading cheaiva arthafi=cha. 
. 2 J take paras as an adverb “ on the other side,” and yard as the abl. sing., for pardt. Or, pard may be taken 
aa @ verbal prefix with sprihayishyasi. 


® Pard, nom. sing., sel. ehinéd. @ Perhaps read dévébhi (dévébhih) * by the dévas.’ 
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(Verse 22.) The fourth Bhadré: 241: Thou sufferest no loss whatever in thy basiness ; 
thou hast no cause of fear from the dévatas; as thou doest thy duties, thou wilt receive (thy 
desires). 

(Verse:—) (The fifth Bhadraé :) 412 :6 

(Verse 23.) (The first) Sakti: 341: Thou art planning a marriage®’, and thou wilt 
soon accomplish it, and obtain an affectionate relative who will bestow on thee wealth and 
pleasures. 

(Verse 24,) The second Sakti: 184: Thou art planning a union, and that will soon come 
to pass ; the order has gone forth from the Aévins,®’ nor will it be anything unpleasant. 

(Verse 25.) The third Sakti: 413: I see that something extraordinary is at hand for thee 
and also again; in thy household also there will be an unequalled increase : there is no doubt 
about it. 

(Verse 26). The fourth Sakti: 314: Asa king who has overcome all obstacles thou wilt, 
well furnished with troops, conquer thy enemy and constantly rule the whole earth under thy 
single sway. 

(Verse 27). The fifth Sakti: 481: Thou mayest not desire to have any friend, or thou 
mayest always delight in having a friend ; (but) whether thou makest or dost not make friends, 
enmity comes without any cause. 

(Verse 28.) The sixth Sakti: 431: Thou meditatest a meeting; that will certainly come to 
pass; in its proper time that object will be attained, and there will be no disappointment. 

(Verse 29.) (The first) Dundubhi: 321c.: What thing of thine is lost or perished, or stolen 
by thieves, or passed into other hands, that thon wilt recover after a not very long time. 

(Verse 30.) The second Dundubhi: 213: Whether thou art forsaken by friends, or 
whether thou art supported by friends, thon wilt obtain thy favourite objects, in spite of the 
envy of the dévatas. 


Third Leaf: Reverse. 


(Verse 81.) The third Dundubhi: 132: I see that thou enjoyest health of body at the 
present time ; from the worship of the dévatas thou obtainest this rest. 

(Verse 32.) The fourth Dundubhi ; 231: I see that thou hast a grievous quarrel with thy 
enemies ; (bat) thou wilt suffer no harm from it, and wilt overcome thy adversary. 

(Verse 33.) The fifth Dundubhi : 312: I see that thou wilt make a very good acquisition ; 
moreover @ son will be born to thee; thy wished-for desires thon wilt obtain : there is no doubt 
about it. 

‘ (Verse 34.) The sixth Dundubhi: 123: Thy mind is much perplexed; thy position is 
unstable ; only wait one month ; then thou wilt obtain happiness. 

(Verse 35.) The first Vrisha : 442: Whatever there is in thy house, cattle, grain and 
money, thou shouldst distribute among the Brihmans; thy advancement is (then) near 
at hand. 

(Verse 36.) The second Vrisha : 244: Thou art planning a meeting, and thy beloved is 
far away ; (but) the fulfilment of all thy desires will come to pass in a not very long time. 

(Verse 87.) The third Vrisha : 424: Thou wilt suffer grievous bondage, but thou wilt 
regain thy place; thou wilt have thy reward and wilt also have peace. 

(Verse 38.) The first Préshyé : 
se ec ape a a eS sa ae a a a am 


6 This verse, being Mantra 412, is wanting is the MS. us 
6 Perhaps parigraha may be intended to be more general: ‘ possession of things. ee 
et Asminai I take to be intended for Aévinai, the lost akshara may be supplied by reading either asvin=aiva 


(ire. asvind va) or aslumairadkyitéd., As the Agvins are always two, probably the latter roading is correct, though 


an unusual formation. The Aévins are giversof luck. L¢kh4 refers to the writing of a man’s fate on his skull. 
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Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


422 : If thou desirest knowledge or...... , (but) sittest idly at home, thou wilt be alto- 
gether unsuccessful ! 

(Verse 39.) The second Préshyé : 242 : The thing that thou hast thought of, 
., it will not accomplish that business with regard to which thou enquirest. 

(Verse 40.) The third Préshya : 224: The speech which thou hast meditated for the sake 
of that thing, it will bring to pass the acquisition of the thing for thee : there is no doubt about 
it. 


(Verse 41.) The first Viti: 332: Thou hast never to take any trouble, and art clever in 
thy business ; thou wilt not suffer any misfortune, and wilt overcome thy adversaries. 

(Verse 42.) The second Viti : 323 : Thou wilt not meet the object of thy advantage, and 
wilt meet with disappointment; (but) go quickly to another place, (and) thou wilt obtain very 
great happiness, 

(Verse 48.) The third Viti: 283: I see thy purpose; itis with reference to some biped 
(man ?); it will come to pass for thee as surely as the edict of the deity. 

(Verse 44.) The firss Karna: 114: Thou wilt be honoured with all ceremonies; and 
good fortune, peace and the requisites ofa king thou wilt obtain; it will take place after a 
not very long time. 


(Verse 45.) The second Karna; 141; By the act of God it has been destroyed, and thy 
whole property ...... seeee 


Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 


(Verse 46.) The third Karna: 411: Thou meditatest going on a journey, but thon wilt 
meot with misfortune; (thou wilt return) with thy business unfinished: there is no doubt 
about it. 


(Verse 47.) The first Saja: 322: Thon wilt defeat all thy enemies, but thou hast (one 
powerful adversary; thou wilt first meet with suceess, (but) afterwards thon wilt suffer 
sorrow. 

(Verse 48.) The second Saj&: 232: Thon dost not understand business, and thou wilt 
suffer regret ; but there will be a gain to thee, for thy dévata is favourable. 

(Verse 49.) The third Saj& : 223: A most serious danger of thy life has passed away ; thy 
safety is solely due to the favour of the dévatas. 

(Verse 50.) The first Kana : 331: The safety of thy person, profit and wealth are withir 
thy grasp, and prosperity is at hand as sure as the word of God. 

(Verse 51.) The second Kana Tantra : 313: Thou expectest health and abundant power : 
there is no doubt about it; thou wilt certainly obtain prosperity, and abundant pleasures also. 

(Verse 52.) The third Kana-Tantra : 133: Thou speakest the untruth sometimes, (and 


thou showest always ill-will to thy friend; but wait, and by the favour of the dévatas there 
will be prosperity. 


Fifth Leaf : Reverse. 


(Verse 53.) The first Chufichuna : 311: I see that after a not very long time thou wilt be 
deprived of thy pleasures; (but) thou wilt obtain another suitable place; do not give way to 
despondency. 

- (Verse 54.) The second Chufichuna :131: Wealth and perfection: these fwo, and also 
family and rank, and all thy (other) desires thou wilt obtain, as surely as the word of God. 

(Verse 55.) The third Chufichuna : 113 : Thou art deprived of thy money and (forsaken) 


by thy friends and well-wishers; it appears to me as if thou wert troubled in thy mind about 
relief. 
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. (Verse 56.) The first Patch? : 221: I see that thy position is unsafe and troubled; never 
mind ! thou shouldst undertake some business, and thon shalt be delivered from thy misfortune. 
(Verse of -) The second P&fichi : 122: All regions are attacked alike; observe thou a 
seasonable line of conduct; otherwise thou wilt not have either happiness or business in them 
at any time.® 
| (Verse 08.) The third Pafichs : 212: Animal sacrifices and many other sacrifices thou 
wilt sacrifice; and complete oblations thou wilt give : there is no doubt about it, 
(Verse 59.) Thy first Khari: 112: Thy troubles have passed away and thy misfortune 
likewise ; thou art delivered from thy unlucky star ; thy prosperity is at hand. 
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(Continued from page 106.) 
CHAPTER IY. (continued). 


THE AUTHOR AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
PART II. — THE LANGUAGE! (CONTINUED). 


II. — THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE LANGUAGE; ITS HISTORICAL 
POSITION. 


We have now passed in review the majority of the grammatical phenomena which are 
presented by the inscriptions of Piyadasi, in their different versions. But that is not sufficient. 
It is on account of the light thrown by them on more general facts, that these particular data 
more especially claim our interest. We have now reached a stage at which we can investigate 
these larger problems. Two points of view at once present themselves to us, according as 
we consider, either directly the condition of the language of which specimens are supplied 
by the inscriptions, or indirectly the general question of the linguistic state of affairs at the 
period, to which our texts bring us back. The first problem, again, may be looked at in two 





68 The reading here is corrupt ; but this meaning seems to be plain. 

1 In the original French edition I stated at the conclusion of this study, and I now beg to repeat it at once here 
at the beginning, that I never intended, when writing these chapters, to examine under all their different aspects 
the vexed questions about Sanskrit and its history to which they refer. I only wished to bring to light a number 
of facts — either directly derived from the most ancient epigraphic records or at least connected with them — 
which to my mind are indeed highly important and which possess direct bearing upon the final settlement of these 
problems. 

While proceeding along this track, I considered it useful to advance resolutely to the ultimate conclusions 
to which it seemed to me to lead, without dwelling, at least for the time, on the difficulties to which they might 
give rise, or the conflicts with other lines of argument in which they might result or appear to result, No one, 
I hope, will contend that the conflict escaped me, or that I meant to dispose of the points in question before 
having previously settled it one way or the other. But, on this occasion, I have not undertaken a task so vast and 
so comprehensive. On a ground so thickly overgrown, and so imperfectly surveyed, I fancy it may be advantageous 
+o push on lines of reconnditring straight forward, in what to some may appear a rather adventurous way. It 
is highly desirable that those who start from other points of view, and who propose to follow more direct or more 
beaten paths, should not be too dogmatic, nor dispose in too summary a manner of these side-explorations. 

These brief remarks have a two-foldaim. For one, I wish to prevent any misconceptions, and also to check 
criticisms which, — probably by my own fault, —the present essay has called forth, and which I cannot find to be 
justified or to be based upon an adequate, faithful rendering of my views. Secondly, they will explain why, after 
several years, I have allowed it to appear again in ita original tenor. Such changes as have been made in this 
translation concern only minor points; they aim at nothing but doing away with expressions which were either 
equivocal or too absolute, so as to mislead the reader as to what I really mean. Hveryone knows how easily the 
preoccupation of one leading idea, may carry even a cautious writer to an accidental use of expressions or state 
ments which may distort in some way his real thought, and let it appear too affirmative, or too exclusive, I haye 
tried my best to obviate this danger in the present, in the main, unaltered reproduction of this essay. 
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different ways. And, to sum up, we have to examine; (1), whether the monuments dis- 
close differences of dialect in the strict sense of the word ; (2), if beside dialectic pecu- 
liarities properly so called, they do not exhibit other peculiarities based on differences 
in the systems of orthography; and (3) if it is possible to draw, from the philological 
facts supplied by our texts, conclusions regarding the contemporary condition of the 
religious or learned, the Vedic or Sanskrit language. This would be the most logical 
order in which to deal with the matter, but I propose to discuss the second point first; so as 
to render the explanation, I hope, both clearer and shorter. 


About one fact there can be no doubt : —Our inscriptions do not pretend to invariably 
represent in their integrity the sounds of the spoken language. 


Proofs of this abound. The most general is that nowhere do they observe the rule of 
doubling homogeneous consonants. 


Ié cannot, I think, be doubted that the doubling of consonants, resulting from assimilation, 
e.g., tth in atthi for asti, vva in savva for sarva, &c., was really observable in pronunciation. It 
must have been the case no less at this epoch, than in the more recent period when it was 
graphically represented. Moreover, in the case of doubling a nasal, the duplication is daly 
marked by means of anusvara, as in dhasima; and in several words, the sporadic prolongation 
of the preceding vowel, as in dhdma for jana kdsais for *karshyatt, visa for varsha is only 
an equivalent method, largely used to the present day, of expressing a real duplication. The 
same procedure is followed in texts of more recent date, as at Kanhéri? (No. 15), where, in 
a Single inscription, I find dhdma, pdvata, sdva, ddha. 


But this is not all. The inscriptions in Indo-Bactrian characters, whether of the time 
of Aséka or subsequent to him, do not distinguish graphically the long and the short vowels. 
This omission might be explained by the want of appropriate signs, but these signs would have 
been easy to create in an alphabet which has formed itself with the aid of so many conscious and 
learned additions. If these signs have not been added, it is certain that but small importance was 
attached to rendering exactly the various shades of pronunciation. The necessary signs existed 
in the Southern Alphabet, though neither at Khilsi, nor, I believe, at Bairat or Riipnath, were 
they used for the 7 or for the # So far as regards Khalsi, this might be accounted for by the 
influence of the north-west, which manifests itself here in several phenomena; but the fact would 
none the less remain that this practice shows not an exact imitation of the pronunciation, 
but an orthographical system which, at least in some measure, neglects it. Hven the versions 
which do distinguish the long vowels, display so many inaccuracies that they themselves hear 
witness to the little care which was taken in making the distinction. 


One of two things is evident. Hither the distinction between long and short vowels 
survived in the current language, and the texts noted it insufficiently, or it had become lost 
in speech, and they endeavoured to restore it in writing. Both hypotheses would thus indicate a 
lax attention to the exact representation of sounds, and the second also a-characteristic tendency 
towards a learned orthography. 


Other inconsistencies lead us to an analogous conclusion, 


The diphthong at has disappeared in all the Prakrit dialects with which we are acquainted, 
‘and it is no less a stranger to the inscriptions of Piyadasi. Yet Girnar gives us an example: 
‘théra, Skr. sthavira, is there written ¢thaira, and in one passage trayddaéa is spelt traidasa, Can 
we believe that the diphthong, lost elsewhere, has survived in these two unique instances P 
Must we not clearly recognize here a half-learned orthography, inspired by the memory of the 
etymological origin ? 





"% Unless otherwise stated, I cite the cave inscriptions by the numbers of the Ay cheologicat Survey of Western 
“Indi, Vols. IV. and V. ; 
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It is a universal rule in the Prakrit, both in the dialects of the inscriptions and in the 
literary languages, that before anusvdra a long vowel becomes short. In four or five instances, 
however, the long vowel of Sanskrit is retained: ydtéh (VIII, 1), susrusatén (X, 2), anuvi- 
dhiyatdia (ibid.), samachérdis (XITI, 7) at Girnar, It is plain that we have here purely and 
simply an orthography influenced by the learned language. 


These last instances are mere accidents, but they enable us to judge better regarding those 
in which variations of orthography more nearly balance each other. In a certain number of 
consonantal groups composed of a mute and an 7, instead of the disappearance of the r, com- 
pensated for by the doubling of the mute, we find at Girnar the etymological spelling, pra, 
tra, sra, rva, instead of pa (ppa), ta (tta), sa (ssa), va (va). This spelling is by no means 
fixed, — as may be seen from a reference to the text of any single edict, — and it would 
be of little interest to quote here all the instances, one by one. It will be sufficient to 
state that we have the spelling pra about 45 times, as against the spelling pa 25 times: for 
tra, 30 times ta, 20 times tra: for rva, rva and va each about an equal number of times: for 
bra, once bra, against 6 or 7 times ba: once sra (for rsa, réa), against once su. Is it possible 
to contend that such an indifference represents the real spontaneous condition of the 
popular idiom, and that pronunciations corresponding to such different stages of phonetic decay, 
and that side by side in the same words, belonged actually to the same period of the normal 
development of the language P If it were possible to have any doubts on the point, it would 
be sufficient to refer to later facts in the linguistic history. When we read, in Hindi, 
priya beside piya, putra beside pitta, brdkhmana beside bdmhana, we have no hesitation. We 
know that the first of each of these pairs is an instance of learned orthography : that it is only 
a tatsama, that is to say, a word borrowed direct from Sanskrit, and restored to the current of 
the language. When in an inscription of the 24th year of Vasithiputa Pulamayi (Karli No. 22, 
A. 8.), we meet side by side the spellings puttasya, sévasakasya, vathavasyu, and budhara- 
khitasa, updsakasa, prajd, parigahé, we are confident that these genitives in asya, this spelling 
of prajd, cannot, at such a period, have represented the true pronunciation of the people; that 
there also they are tatsamas. How can we avoid drawing the same conclusion from facts 
which, although more ancient, are none the less strictly analogous ? 


lt is therefore certain that these sanskritized forms do not represent the actual stage of the 
contemporary phonetic decay. One point, however, appears to be open to some doubt. The 
tatsamas of the modern languages actually enter into circulation, and that with either the 
ancient pronunciation, or with an approach to it. They are words of special origin, but at the 
same time real words of the current speech. The tatsamas of Mixed Sanskrit are, on the other 
hand, purely orthographical, for they belong to a purely literary language.* That is to say 
while, in the modern tongues, the loans from the ancient language only deal with bases, and 
consequently have no effect on the grammar, in the Sanskrit of the Gdthds, the imitations 
extend even to the inflexions, 7. e. to elements which would escape any arbitrary action of the 
learned in a really living language. 


In which of these two categories are we to class the tatsamas of Piyadasi? We must, I 
think, consider them in the same light as those of the dialect of the Gdthds, and recognise 
them as ‘orthographic’ tatsamas, The examples given above show that little heed was 
paid to accurately representing the pronunciation and that the etymological form was readily 
adopted in cases in which the vulgar pronunciation must have been markedly different. 
That is in itself a strong reason, but we shall see, besides, that the classical language had not 
yet been so developed into practical application at this epoch as to allow us to assume that ib 
could have penetrated into the stream of popular ase. Moreover, in the different versions of 
the texts, the proportion of these tatsamas is very unequal. If it were a case of forms readopted 
into current speech, such an inequality would be surprising; it is more easily explained by 
Bn tes a as i Sok A a Sg a rae eRe 

8 I shall refer to the dialect of the Gdthde or Mixed Saiskrit in the following chapter. 
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local preiominance of a special orthographical system, or rather of special orthographical 
tendencies. 


The observations which still remain for me to make are of a kind to add further proof to 
these conclusions. 


The orthography of Kapur di Giri, as in Sanskrit, distinguishes the three sibilants, s, 3, sh, 
Is it really the case that the dialect of this region retained a distinction which, if we are to 
judge from the parallel versions, was lost everywhere else? It is sufficient to record the irregu- 
larities accumulated in the distribution of these sibilants, to convince the reader that nothing 
of the sort occurred. 


We read $ instead of sh in manuésa (II, 4; 5) beside manusha (XIII, 6), and in the futures 
which are formed in égati for shyati. We have s for sh in yésu (XIII, 4), arabhtyisu (1, 2), beside 
aikramishu, &e., inabhisita, which isnever written adhishita ; and for é in anusichano (XIII, 2); 
samachariya (XIII, 8), srésta (1, 2); 8h for sin partchashe (III, 6), shashu (XIII, 8); & for s in 
anugasanamh (LV, 10), anugasisanti (ibid.). It cannot be imagined that this confusion may be 
referred to the real usage of the local dialect. It can only be accounted for by one theory, 
the only one which explains analogous mistakes, whether in manuscripts or in more modern 
Sasikrit inscriptions. The error of the engraver or of the scribe arises in both cases from the 
fact that he has before him a learned spelling, in the application of which he cannot be 
guided by the usage of the current dialect, because the distinctions he has to deal with 
are strangers to it. The locative patichashu, a clumsy imitation of locatives in éshu, is 
very characteristic as illustrating the way in which the sibilants were used at Kapur di 
Giri. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that this method of writing is not an isalated example ; 
it is borne witness to by other parallel ones, which leave us in no doubt as to what conclrisions 
we are to draw from it. It is certain that the distinction between the sibilants did not exist 
in the dialect of the western coast; yet that does not prevent us finding all threo at Nasik 
(Nos. 1 &2, A. S. iv, 114), in dedications, which in every other respect are couched in pure 
Prakrit, not even in mixed Sahskrit. As at Kapur di Giri, a mistake, sakbaéa for sakasa, is there 
to warn us as to the trae character of this use. It is the same in No. 27 of Kanhéri (A. S. v. 


85), in which the pretension to learned orthography leads to such forms as éunhdnanh, sérvvasat- 
vanaim. 


In the instances which we have just passed in review, we may perhaps be allowed to 
hesitate as to the origin of the spelling, though not as to the sound which it represents or is 
intended to represent; the problem becomes more thorny when we consider certain orthogra- 
phical phenomena, which express accurately neither the learned form, nor the form adopted in 


popular usage ; —- which can, in some respects, be considered as intermediate between these two 
poles of linguistic movement. 


Dr. Pischel* has correctly pointed out that, at Kapur di Giri, the words which I have, 
according to precedent, transcribed as dharma, daréi, darsana, harmaye, varsha, purva, &c., are 
really written dhrama, drasana, &c.,the r being joined to the consonant dh, d, &c He adds that 
here, as in the coin-legends which observe the same method of spelling, this writing certainly 
represents a dialectic peculiarity, and that the people for whom the tables of Kapur di Giri were 
inscribed, actually pronounced the word as dkrama, pruva, &c. At this point I am unable to 
agree with his deductions. = 


He bases his argument specially on certain readings, such as mruga, equivalent to mriga, in 
the first edict of Kapur di Giri, graha and dridha, equivalent to griha and dridha in the 13th, 
paripruchha, equivalent to pariprichchha in the 8th, vrachhd, equivalent to vriksha, in the 2nd edict 
of Girnar, He compares the forms ru, ri, ra, taken by the vowel ri in several modern dialects. 





t Getting. Gil, Anzeigen, 1851, p. 1316. 
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I think that this comparison, unless I am much mistaken, goes directly contrary to his con- 
clusion. Modern forms like graha, griha, mraga, mreiga, mriga, by the side of which we also find 
others such as mirga, &c., are in no way direct derivatives .of the Saiskrit mriga, but are 
tatsamas ; that is, nothing but simple equivalents of the form mriga, griha, which itself 1s 
also used in the modern languages. They are only instances of such approximate spelling 
as could be realized with the elements really existing in the popular language, instead of 
borrowing from the learned language a special sign, corresponding to a special pronunciation 
which has ceased to exist for more than two thousand years. In both cases, the situation is 
not only analogous, but is identical. I offer for both, one and the same explanation, — that 
which is incontestable for the more recent one: in mruga, graha, dridha, vrachha of the inscrip- 
tions, I can see, as in mriga, graha, drudha, vraksha or vrachha of existing languages, only taésa- 
mas, loans really taken from the learned language, but represented by an orthography whieh, by the 
absence (whether voluntary or not is of little importance at the present stage of the inquiry) of 
the sign for the vowel ri, was condemned to tentative and approximative devices. These 
examples in no way argue against my method of treating the groups dhkr, pr, &e., in the words 
which I have quoted. On the contrary, they present certain precedents of a return towards the 
Jearned language, operating even at the price of imperfect orthographical expedients. {it 1s 
exactly in the same light that we must consider the spellings which now occupy us. 


In the first place, the state of affairs at Kapur di Giri, so far as concerns consonautal 
compounds inclading an 7, strongly resembies that which we have established for Girnar. We 
find there pait beside prati (also pratt and patri), sava, savatra, by the side of sarvé, sarvaia, 
sarvaira, &c. Without attempting to compile exact statistics, the fact is,in a general way, 
indisputable. It is natural to deduce from it the same conclusions as those to which we have 
come with regard to Girnar. We must not, therefore, treat the orthographical peculiarities of 
this language with absolute rigour. If the r in the words which we are discussing, is takea 
from the learned language by an arbitrary artifice of writing, why should we be astonished that 
the writers should have allowed themselves some liberty in the manner of representing 11, 
when they have just as often taken the liberty of omitting it altogether? In Hindi the 
spellings dhwrama, karama, gandhrava, in no way correspond to any peculiar phonetic pheno- 
mena, but are merely equivalent modes of writing the utsemas dhurma, karma, gandharva. 


Mr. Beames (Compar. Gram. I, 321) has qucted in the ancient Hindi of Chand, spellings 
such as érabba ( = sarva), dhramma (= dharma), sévranna (= suvarna), brana ( = varna), 
brannand ( = varnand), prabaia (= parvata), kramma (= karma), krana ( = karna), &. T 
do not think that these examples can be appealed to against the argument, which I here maintaia. 
It is more than clear that all these spellings were, at the time of ‘Chand, loans taken from the 
vocabulary of the learned language. The doubling of the consonant in srable, kramma, &e.; 
sufficiently proves that the true pronunciation of the people was sabba, kamma, &c. Different 
motives, metrical or otherwise, may have suggested these spellings, but they prove nothing as 
to the real pronunciation. Far from being contrary to my opinion, they supply, at a distance 
ef some fifteen hundred years, a phenomenon, strictly comparable with that which we have 
shown to exist at Kapur di Giri. This resemblance of methods is explicable by the resemblance 
of the conditions which called them into being. In each case we have a language, which, not 
having as yet a regulated system of spelling, attempts, with groping and uncertainty, to 
approximate itself, by the simplest means available, to the practice of a aes which 
enjoys a higher degree of reverence. 


If we consider the facts by themselves, would this change of dharma to dhrama, of pirva to 
pruva, of karma to krama be likely or probable? I think not. Alongside of pruva, there is at 
least one passage (VI, 14), in which it seems clear that we must read purva. So alsa we find 
that coins wrote varma alongside of dhrama; that by the side of drasana at Kapur di Giri, we 
have, at Girnar, an example of darsana, The form which all these words have invariably takea 
in the popular pronunciation, dhamma, puvva, katima, vassa or vdsa, &ec., depends uniformly on 
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a former pronunciation, dharma, and not dhkrama, varsa and not vrasa &e. If people said 
arva, why should they have said pruva ?P 


We should doubtless be glad to discover with certainty the cause of these inconsistencies ; 
but our hesitation in this respect proves nothing against conclusions, which appear to me to ke 
satisfactorily proved. It isno use counting all the variations in the mode of writing: by the 
side of sarva, we frequently have sava; mita beside mitra, puta beside putra, &c., &c.; we find 
written hirti, and vadhati, vadhiia, &c. It is not surprising that, in an orthography which is 
the arbitrary imitation of a learned pronunciation, a certain approximation should have 
appeared sufficient. The example of Girnar proves that we must not take the phonetic value of 
the signs too strictly. It is clear that in 6 4 and in qd, 6 the same character & signifies 
at one time, vra, and at another time rva. Reasons of graphic convenience may have had 
their share of influence. A cursive sign for r following a consonant had been fixed at this epoch 
but they had not fixed one for an r preceding one. It is easy to prove this in the more recent 
inscriptions. They retained the first sign, and invented a new one for the second case (cf. 
the inscription of Sué Vihar.5) The direct combination of the characters 4 and ™], ‘jy and 4 
was sufficiently easy and symmetrical, but the combination of 4 with “, 3 &c., being more 
complicated, gave greater opportunities for confusion. Without doubt such a consideration 
can only have been a secondary one, but the special conditions under which, as I have yointed 
out, this spelling was applied with its etymological tendency, are precisely such as to make 
its action admissible. They rendered much less urgent both the invention of a new sign, aud 
the use of compound letters which might be awkward to engrave. 


We are thus led to recognise in certain oases a graphic method, which not only does not 
faithfully represent the real pronunciation, but which in endeavouring to approximate itself to 
etymological writing, treats it with a certain amount of freedom. This forms a very useful 
basis from which to judge, what is, in my opinion, a more difficult case. I refer to the groups 
l, dy, and 4, at Girnar, regarding which I regret to find that my conclusions did not meet 
with the concurrence of Dr. Pischel. This difference of opinion renders it necessary for me 


to complete the observations outlined on pages 26 and 29 of the Introduction to Vol. J. of the 
original work. 


It is quite clear, as Dr. Pischel allows, that the appearance of the group & will not help 
us to decide between the transcription pia, and the transcription tpa. Hve1y one agrees in read- 
ing 4, st and dy st The exact position of the sign is therefore irrelevant. All the more has 
the question embarrassed the various commentators, and they have successively proposed various 
readings. The arguments invoked in favour of pia are far from convincing me. I cannot 
admit that the form appd for ditman® presupposed an intermediate apid. The group pi regularly 
gives ¢/ in Prakrit, as in guéta. It is tp which gives pp, as in uppala. Now apa is the very 
form which the most modern inscriptions of the west, near Girnar, regularly give us for déiman, 
and I do not think that any one would suggest a pronunciation apié as necessarily intermediate 
between dimd and atid. It is in the same way that chattdrd is derived directly from chatudré, 
like satta from satva, and atia from atvd for dimdé. If, under the influence of ¢, the w of atvé 
can have become a p, the same phenomenon is equally explicable in chatpdéré for chatvdré, and 
drabhiipd for drabhtivd, 





& For example Ih) =rya. We catch, I think, this new notation in course of formation in instances such as the 
sign = = rkhé (arkhéviyasa) of the coins of Archebios (cf. Sallet, Die Nackf. Alewanders, p. 118). 

€ Note by translator.—The following extracts from the statistical portion of this chapter, previously published, 
see ante, pp.8 and 10, will assist the reader in following the argument. 

GrenaR.—im becomes tp in dipa-, XII, 3,4,5,6. 

tv becomes ip: alichéipd, KIV, 6; Grabhitpd, 1,8; chatpdré, XIII, 8; dasayiipd, IV, 4; hitatpé, VI, 11; 
picvit itipd, X, 4; taddtpané, X,1; it becomes ¢ in satiyaput3, I, 2. 

Kapur pi Grei.—im becomes t in ata®, XII, passim, 

3 beemes*t, 
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This being said, while I uphold the transcription ipa, after Burnouf and (as Dr. Pischel 
very properly reminds me) Signor Ascoli, I admit that I ‘can produce no decisive facts 
to prove that this spelling represents something different from its apparent pronunciation. 
Neither the use, which Dr. Kern has pointed out, of the Javanese spelling of the group 
tp to express simply the sound ¢é, nor the analogous instances, have any demonstrative force, 
Nevertheless, the phonetic conditions which Girnar displays in other respects are not such as 
to lead us to believe that at this epoch, the contact of two mutes, like ty, could have been 
tolerated by the language without assimilation. Several traits, which would seem to prove the 
more archaic character of the language of Girnar, disappear if we consider them in their true 
light as simple graphic restorations, and it would be very improbable that a language which so 
invariably assimilates mutes when they are primitive, as in samata, guit, &c., should have, at 
the same time, preserved their original power for groups of secondary mutes, resulting from 
an earlier phonetic alteration. Without, therefore, being in @ position to furnish categorical 
proof of my opinion, I cannot refrain from being impressed with this belief that the group ip 
at Girnar represents pp as its real pronunciation, the etymological origin of which is shadowed 
forth in the writing by an artifice, which has, so to speak, been arrested half Waye 


As regards the groups s/, st, I have the same good fortune to be in accord with Signor 
Ascoli, and the same regrets that I cannot agree with Dr. Pischel. I know, and I have expressly 
stated, that Hémachandra (IV, 290, 291) teaches in Migadhi the spellings sf for fta and shih 
of Saiskrit, and s¢ for sth and rth.? Dr, Pischel draws attention to the fact thatthe Mrichchha- 
kati has forms like bhastaka, chistadi. I do not wish to insist upon reasons which depend 
somewhat on individual impression; but I cannot easily believe in dialectic forms such as 
pasta for patia, asta for artha, They are phonetic modifications so isolated, as far as I can 
see, on Hindi soil, that it seems to me very difficult to admit their existence ; but I recognize 
that such a scruple has no demonstrative force. We shall at least see from what I shall have 
occasion to say regarding the Prikrit of the grammarians, that they are entitled to but very 
weak authority as regards the exact state of the popular language, above all at the epoch with 
which we are now dealing ; and here, for example, the evidence of Hémachandra may very well 
be taken as only indicating the more or less accidental retention, the more or less arbitrary 
application, of an archaic spellmg. At the same time it must be remembered that the facts 
thus quoted, agree but imperfectly with those with which it is desired to compare them. 
Hémachandra mentions this spelling as peculiar to Magadhi, and we are asked to recognise it 
again at the other end of India, in Surdshtra ; we do not find it anywhere in the other versions 
of our inscriptions, which, owing to several significant traits, the nominative in 6, the substitu- 
tion of 1 for r, may fairly claim relationship with Magadhi. This is not of a nature to give 
strength to the authority of the grammarians, at least as regards their geographical terminology. 





7 Note by transtator.—As this is not printed together with the statistical portion of the chapter which haa 
already been given ante, pp. 8, 4and pp. 10, 11, the follawing extracts from that portion will assist the reader ta 


understand what follows. 
GIRNAR, — tth becomes stin ustdina, VI, 9, 10. 
rth becomes th, as atha, passim. 
shir becomes sf: rdstika V, 5. 
shth becomes st: adhistina, V, 4; séeté, IV, 10; nistdna, IX, 6; tistaktd, IV, 9; tist’ya, VI, 13. 
st is preserved: asti passim, &c. ; — it becomes st in anusasti, VIIT, 4, al. 
sth becomes st in gharastdni, XII, 1;— and sé in stita, VI, 4. 
Kapur DI GIRI. 
tt becomes cerebralised into ¢ under the influence of an r-sound, in dharmavutans, XIII, 10; nivatiya, IX, 19. 
tth is written both th and th in uthdna, VI, 16. 
eth usually gives us th (atha, passim), but also th (athasis, IX, 20; anathéshu, V, 12). 
shir is written st in rastikanam, V, 12. 
shth is written th in srétha IV, 10; th in tithé, IX, 20, adhithand, V, 18; and st in srésta, I, 2, and tistitz, TV, 10. 
st remains unchanged, whether written with the special sign to which Dr, Biihler appears to have given its 
true value, or with the group si as in samhstuta, IX, 19. 
sth becomes th: chirathitika, V; 18; grahatha, XIII, 4; and also th, grahathani, XII, 1. 
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The groups which the grammarian expressly writes st, with the dental s (cf. Séira 289), the 
Mrichchhakat?, extending the use of the palatal é peculiar to Magadhi, writes s/, and the verb 
tishthati, for which the spelling chishthadi is expressly enjoined by Sitra 298, is written in the 
drama chisiadi (Pischel, loc. cit.), Between the grammarian and our inscriptions there is a still 
wider discord: ?¢/ is no more written st at Girnar, than rih is written sé. 


The mere observation of facts such as those which exist at QGirnar would be sufficient to 
awaken our scruples, I find it difficult to believe, as Dr. Pischel has ingeniously suggested, 
that the absence of the aspiration in st7ta and sésta, are a direct inheritance from the 
primitive period which existed before the birth of the secondary aspiration of Vedic 
Saiskrit. Should we further conclude that the word sresta at Kapur di Giri (Ist edict) is 
also a witness of this same period, when the sibilant sh and the other cerebrals had not as yet 
developed ? As for claiming the same antiquity for the Pali form atfa (equivalent to arta) for 
artha, the uniform use of the aspirate in all our versions is far from favouring this conjecture, 
In any case, the Pali spelling aita being uniformly absent from all our inscriptions cannot be 
relied upon as a basis for the archaic origin of the ¢ in stita. I therefore consider that I am 
right in doubting whether the popular pronunciation had really eliminated the aspiration, in a 
case in which, as everyone knows, as everyone can judge by a reference to Prakrit orthography, 
the consonant is invariably aspirated, even when the aspiration is not original, i.e, when 
Saiskrit does not write it as aspirated, Is it really to be believed that the people pronounced 
usténa (Girnar, VI, 9, 10), when the assimilated form withdna is the only one used, even in the 
learned language and in its system of etymological spelling? If they really did pronounce 
sténa, stita, can ustdna be considered as anything but a purely orthographical approximation 
to these words, guided and determined by the feeling of etymology ? The forms anusasti (for 
anusasii, the only probable one) beside smhstuta, gharastdni (instead of st&nt), beside stita, and 
at Kapur di Giri, srésta (instead of érésta) by the side of éréthash (IV, 10), tistit? beside tithé and 
athithana (V, 12; al.), dipista beside atha ( = ashtaw) are as many errors which it would be 


hard to explain if we considered the orthography as an actual expression of the existing 
pronunciation. 


Now, Girnar is comparatively near the tract which furnishes us numerous inscriptions for 
the period following. Would it not be surprising that in none of them, not even in the most 
ancient, at Saiichi and at Nanaighat, has a single trace of so significant a dialectic peculiarity 
been discovered ? What we do find is at Sificht (No. 160), the proper name dhamasthirl, 
while in all the analogous instances, séthin,’ &c., the assimilation is carried ont. Again at 
Karli (No. 22), ina text of the time of Vasithiputa Satakani, we find Actasughasth(<]tay[é], 
beside nithité. In this instance forms such as puttasya, sivasakusya beside budharakhitasa, 
updsakasa, leave no doubt as to the nature of the spelling. We have here a text couched half 
in Prakrit, half in mixed Saiskrit, and we know, without any hesitation, that the spelling 
sthiti is a tatsama, or, which comes to the same thing, an instance of learned orthography. Does 
not all analogy, every probability, compel us to accept the same conclusion for Girnar ? 


It is true that this mode of writing, st and st, appears at Girnar with a certain regularity, 
but this should not mislead us, after the facts which we have already pointed out regarding 
groups which containan r.® I maintain that st and st are conservative methods of spelling the 
groups ith and 3th which arise in Prakrit from a dental or cerebral sibilant followed by its 
mute. They have been extended to groups originating from sth and shth (that is to say a dental 
or cerebral sibilant followed by an aspirated mute), for the very simple reason that, in the 
assimilation of Prakyit these groups result in the same pronunciation as do stand sht. From 





® I do not speak of chilathitika in the inscription of Piyadasi, It isin Magadhi, and, as we shall see, cannot 
be taken as an authority for the local dialect. 

® At Kapur di Giri, the analysis, st, which Dr. Bthler has proved for a sign hitherto generally read th, has 
drawn the spelling of the word sresta from its isolation : but the inconsistencies which have been cited above in the 
tranacriptions of the Sanskrit groups shi, shth, still remain not one whit less charatteristic and instructive. 
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this point of view, anomalies liko ustdia and anususti can be easily explained. usféna is 
only another way of spelling ufthdna. The cerebralization, for which anuédsti supplies no 
pretext, could creep into the pronunciation of anusatthd under tho influence of the analogy 
which it ssggesty with forms like sittha, anustitha, A practice of this kind, extending even t 
worls in which it has no ctymological justification, is cortainly not without example in Hin 
usage. I content myself with quoting the uso of the groups gr, tr in Jain Prdkrit0 used to 
represent merely a doubled g or é, and that evon when it is not justified by etymology, — in 
piyrald, i.e. poggald (pudgald), as well as in wilagra. Prof. Weber has not on this account 
dreamed of suggesting that the pronunciation ugru. udagra has been preserved, but very rightly 
concludes that we must everywhere read yya. 


The preceding remarks do not exhaust the instances in which we are permitted to 
infer that the orthography of the Hdicts of Piyadasiis not strictly phonetic. Other 
spellings deserve, from this point of view, to be noticed here. Some are significant by their very 
character and by their inconsistencies ; others, either better preserved or altered muro the. 
the incan level of phonetic decay permits, reveal in turn either an accidental imitation 
of the cultivated -idiom, or the contemporary exisicnce of a popular language into wluch 
the mode of writing of our inscriptions artifivially introduces a regularity unkuown in 
practice, 


In the first category is contained the nse of 7. This brings me again to Dr, Pischel s 
remarks, JI must confess that I can no longer hold to the opinion, originally expressed by me, 
that the sign gj at Khilsi was only another form of --. Iadmit that this sign, literally ky «, 
cor1csponds to a special shade of pronunciation, although it does not appear to he casy to detine 1. 
The concurrence of the forms hkalnhyyd, kaliigyésu, kulihgy dnt, which Dr. Bibler has been the fist 
to identify at Khilsi (XITI, 5, 6,), docs not throw much light on the problem; but to whatever 
conclusion we are led, it will remain none the less certain that the engravers have displaye | 
a, singular inconsistency. According to Dr. Pischel himself, beside seventeen instances in wl‘) 
the safix dha is written sya, there are seven in which the spelling wha is retained. It is vei; 
clecx that one or other of these two methods of writing does not accord with the exact pr - 
nuuciation, What are we tosay about the Delli inscriptions, in which we find & in two isuiate { 
examples, in ambdvadibd and adhakdsikdut (Gul. Hd. VIJ-VIIT, 2), whereas everywhere ¢'s 
the -uffix invariably retains the form the ? 


I confess that I find some difficulty in avoiding an eaplanation, which, at the first glance 
will appear singular and rash. In various coins of Spalagadama, of Spalirisos (Sullet, p. 15 !), 
and of Gondophares (p. 169), we find dhavmiasa side by side with the ordinary form dhurmiluts ¢ 
On the other hand, the coins of Lysias (shi. p, 154) have alternately listhaca and listasa. Ti 
pronunciations ita and tya do not appear to have belonged to the same period of phonetic 
development, and it is tempting to conclude that the popular pronnuneciation was tya, (or et, 
which is the same thing), of which ia represents the learned spelling ; that, in fact, peuple ie 4 
the latter tya, as seems to be proved by the writing Uisit ta for listyasa. The sign TG ouvit 
hence to be considered as a compromise between the real pronunciation, indicated by the y, and 
the tatsama orthography represented by the % The spelling alitusadala mast he explained 
by some play of etymology, which, iu order to lend to the foreign name a Hindi appearance, 
seems to have sought in the first portion of the word for the Prikrit aliés, aliya, correspon lL. 
ing to the Sanskrit alika. I do not nuflerrale the difficulties of this sulution. Lf it were 
certain, it would lend a singular coufirmation to my method of considering the Ortis »- 
graphy of our inscriptions, but I recoguise that itis inno way curtain. Loonly put it forwar! 
a3 a conjecture, which is, in my opinion, a likely one, and I do not propose to take advanta 2 
of it elsewhere for any more general conclusions, If we neglect it, and content ournely. sw 
& simple statement of the facts, we find at all events that, at least in this particular point, t > 


a 
0 Of. Weber, Bhagav sit, pp. 387 and ff. 
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spelling of our inscriptions, not being consistent with itself, does not endeavour to accurately 
represent the pronunciation, 


Kapur di Giri in several instances uses 7 and y, the one for the other: ja[si] (equivalent to 
yad), V, 11; anantjan, VI, 16; samaya, I, 2; kahbdya, V, 12; XITI,9; raya, V, 11; VI, 14; 
TX, 18; X, 21; XI, 23 ; XIII, 1, beside raja, VIII, 17, &c. Perhaps even at Girnar we find 
an analogous case, if we must really really read (XII, 7) srunéju, for srundju, equivalent to 
srunéyu. Atany rate, iaydsu for niydsu, is purely sporadic, contrary to analogy, and, to all 
appearance, an arbitrary spelling. 


These exceptional spellings follow a double direction. Several bear witness to an effort 
to approach the etymological forms. For instance, sadvisadi, against all analogy, retains its 
tinal consonant. No one can doubt that Dhauli and Jaugada represent exactly the same 
dialect, and the same pronunciation, and hence éhatiya at Jaugada (I, 2) and sathmydpatipati 
(TX, 16), as compared with é/acha and sajitmd° at Dhauli, can ouly be taken as kinds 
of tatsamas. So also with forms like akusmdé at Dhauli, Adhigichyu, equivalent to adhikritya, 
tor adhigicha, at Bhabra, shews us an orthography which is undecided and hesitating, 


In other places the writing betrays by inadvertencies that the phonetic level of the spokeu 
language has already fallen below that which is usually marked by the 1uling habits of the 
written one. I refer to softenings like adhiyichya for adhikritya at Bhabra, 1167 alongside vt 
lint at Dehli, liga, légika, luhéyu at Jaugada, or, inversely, to irregular hardenings such as 
konbdvha at Dhauli, patipdiuyats at Javgada, pedham at Kapur di Giri, ex, again, isvlated 
inflexions like jandé at Khalsi, mahkiddyéd at Girnar. 

It would not be impossible to increase the number of indications of this nature; but, 


neither the condition of the monuments, nor the accuracy of our facsimiles, would allow us to 
attain to complete statistics. I stop myself here, and proceed to gum up. 





11 The translator ventures to take the liberty of appending the following note by him on this character, which 
originally appeared in the Academy for October 1890 :— 


This character has excited considerable controversy. It is admittedly a compound of the sign for & and the 
sign for y, and, graphically, it represents kya. In the Khélsi inscription it is substituted (but by no means uniformly) 
for the k which we should expect in the termination 1k4; and it also accurs in the foreign word alikyaeadula. 
It is also found twice in the Delhi columnar inscription. All scholars agreo that no completely satisfactury 
explanation has been given for this form. It scems to me that the following is not unreasonable. 


The spelling of Piyadasi’s inscriptions presents several instances of false analogy. M. Senart has given strony 
reasons for believing that when Piyadasi at Girnar wrote si, he meant to reprosent the sound tth. It was a mistaken 
attempt to revive an old-fashioned spelling. The scribe knew that Sanskrit sht became tth in Prikrit, and hence 
wrongly assumed that every Priknt tt was derived from sh. Therefore, to shew his learning, whenever he came 
to a ith, he wrote it sf, even in cases when ‘th represented not shé, but shth. 


I think that this wkya is a similar instance of false analogy. The Migadhi Prikrit termination i14 is liable tu 
have its penultimate vowel lengthened, thus, ‘Ad. Then, by a well-known rule, tho 7 can again be shortened, the 
vonsonant following being at the same time doubled in compensation, thus, «kkd, Instances of this are nut 
uncommon in literature; and, judging from the modern languages of India, must have becn extremely common in 
:onversation, Prikrit examples will be found in § 2U3 cf Dr. Hocrnle’s Gaulian Grammar and I need not ynote 
them here, As the Kh&lsi and the Delhi inscriptions were written in Piyadasi’s Magadh! dialect, we need not be 
surprised if we find this doubling occurring in them too. 


Now Sanskrit chya does become tikka in Prikrit; and I believe that the seribe, coming upon an ikka with a 
iwtally different derivation of which he was ignorant, and wishing to shew his learning, represented that ikka 
also by ckya, just as his brother at Girnar represented tth by sni, even when it had nothing whatever to do with 
that compound. If we assume, as suggested by M. Senart, that the scribe endeavoured to connect the foreign 
word Altkyascdala with the Sans krit altha (an instance of a common kind of word-play in Sanskrit lhterature), we 
find an additional confirmation of my suggestion. The / in alika is long ; its being shortened shews that the word 
must have been pronounced alskka in Piyadasi’s time. Accordingly, the engraver, coming upon another &k, 
followed his custom and wrote it kya. 


It will be observed that this accounts for the want of uniformity with which kya appears in Piyadasi4 
inscriptions. M., Senart shews that at Khialsi sky4 occurs seventeen and iké seven times. At Delhi there are only 
two instances of tkyi, tka being used everywhere else. So, alao, in MAgadhi Prakrit both the terminations tkkd and 
iki appear to have been concurrently and indifferently used, just as at the present day a man of Magadha will say 
in the same breath, chhotakd and chhotakka, tanikd and tantthi, tanuki and tanukka.— G. A. G. 
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It is certain that the orthography of our inscriptions does not always exactly 
refiect the actual pronunciation. It is unequal to the task when it neglects to notice double 
consonants or long vowels, and it overshoots the mark when, at Girnar, it retains a long vowel 
either before anusvdra, or before a group of consonants, Besides this, it elsewhere gives 
evidence, as, for example, in the notation of the groups which contain an 7, of a significant 
indifference in regard to phonic expressions which belong to diverse periods of the development 
of the language. It is, therefore, sure that this orthography, in a certain number of 
cases, obeyed (as we call them) learned historic influences. Like the modern languages, 
like the mixed Sanskrit of the Gdthds, it is full of words or methods of writing, which consti- 
tute so many graphic tatsamas, and which consequently form an artificial and learned element. 
There is no groynd for citing against this proposition the ignorance of the engravers. They may 
be responsible for certain material errors, for certain inconsistencies, but not for a system of 
orthography. They applied that system, it is true, but, however imperfect it may have been, it 
unust have been founded by persons who were educated, skilled men. Hven at the present day, 
it is evidently the learned caste that takes these loans, which, entering the popular language, 
gradually extend themselves to the most ignorant. In its generality, therefore, the p-inciple 
appears to me to be unassailable, and those facts, which are certain, justify by.themselvee 
important conclusions as regards the light in which we should consider the language of our 


iusc-iptions. 


Other facts, such as those which concern the groups st, st, tp at Girnar, allow more room 
for eontradiction, and I only claim probability for my upinion regarding them. I have werely 
one more observation to add. It is specially at Girnar and at Kapur di Giri that we mevt 
these semi-historic modes of writing. If my interpretation of them is accepted as correct, 
they will add seriously to the balance in favour of the conclusion to which the undisputed 


facts tend. 


This conclusion has @ corollary. It implies that the differences of dialect between 
the popular languages, which are reflected by the various versions of our inscription, 
are less decided than we should at first be induced to consider them, judging from sre 
appearance of the orthographies. If they are really separated by some chazacteristies, they 
have, in general, arrived at nearly equivalent stages of phonetic corruption. The more promi- 
nent points of difference, which attract our attention at first sight, have their origin in tendencies, 
more or less accidental, of word-borrowing or of modes of writing, — in the greater or less ase 
of tatsamas. This result is in itself 4 priori so probable, that it might almost be invoked in fayuur 
of the conclusions which I have endeavoured to establish. Jt is, assuredly, scarcely probable 
that, by ils mere natural movement, by its spontaneous development, the same language should, 
in the same time, have reached, in neighbouring provinces, stages of decay so unequal as u 
comparison between the orthography of Girnar and, for example, that of Khalsi would sugyest. 
The views which I have put forward explain this anomaly. For inadmissible incynualities of 
phonetic development they substitute the very simple notion of different urthographic systems, 
in parallel use in different regions. If, as everything tends to shew, the epoch to which >ur 
inscriptions belonged was still, so far as regards the art of writing in India, a period of feeling the 
way and of uncertainty, if it is anterior to the regularisation or at least to the general expansion 
of the Saiskrit orthography and to the codification of the literary Prikrits, the parallel existence 
of these divergent imperfectly established systems is easily explained. I shall shortly indicate 
what circumstances seem to have conduced to favour their geographical distribution in the 
manner to which witness is borne by the evidence of our monuments. These circumstances 
equally concern the distribution of the dialectic differences properly so called. 


(To be continued.) 
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BHADRABAHU, CHANDRAGUPTA, AND SRAVANA-BELGOLA. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.R.AS., O.1.E. 


In the first fifteen pages of the Introduction to his Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola 
(published in 1889), Mr, Rice has arrived at the conclusions, that the settlement of the Jains 
at that place was brought about by the last of the Nruta-Kévalins, Bhadyvabahu, and that this 
person dicd there, tended in his last moments by the Maurya king Chandragupta, — the 
Sandrokottos of the Greek historians, — the grandfather of Agdka. These conclusions, if they 
could be accepted as correct, would possess considerable interest. And it is worth while, 
therefore, to examine the grounds upon which they are based. 


It is clear that there are local traditions, of somo antiquity, connecting the names Bhadra- 
bihu and Chandragupta with Sravana-Belgola, Thus: — Of the two hills at Sravana-Belgoia, 
the smaller one, Chandragiri, is said to derive its appellation from the fact that Chandra- 
gupta was the name of the first of the saints who lived and performed penance there (Introd. 
p. 1). On this hill thore is a cave which is known as the cave of Bhadrabaéhusvamin ; and 
also a shrine which is called the Chandragupta-basti (ibid. p. 2, and map), Two inscriptions. 
said to be of the ninth century, found noar the Gautama-kshétra of the river Kivéri at Seringa- 
patam, speak of the hill at Sravana-Belgola as having its summit marked by the impress of 
the feot of Bhadrababu and the Munipati Chandragupta (did. p. 2, note 6). At Sravana- 
Belgola itself, inscription No. 17, of about the seventh century A. D., mentions “the pair 
Bhadrabahu, together with the Munindra Chandragupta.’? And inscription No. 71, of 
considerably later datc, refers to worship being done to the foot-prints of Bhadrabahu. 


So far, we stand on safe ground, in respect of the names of a Bhadrabahu and a Chandra- 
gupta ; provided that we only bear in mind that, as yet, we have nothing to enable us to identify 
any particular Bhadrabihu and any particular Chandragupta. 


We turn next to inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, which undoubtedly mention Bhadrabahu, 

the last of the Sruta-Kévalins. No. 40, of A.D. 1163, speaks of “Gautama” [the first of the 
cévalins|, “in whose line arose “‘ Bhadrabahu, the last among the Sruta-Kévalins ; his disciple 
was Chandragupta, whose “‘ glory was such that his own gana of Munis was worshipped by the 
forest-deities :*! and then, after a break, it takes up a line of succession, placed in the lineage 
(antaya) of Chandragupta, beginning with the Munisvura Kondakunda,? whose original name 
was Padmanandin. No. 54, of A. D. 1128, again mentions Gautama, the Sruto-Kéralins, 
Bhadrabahu (apparently the Sruta-Kévaliz of that name), and Chandragupta, ‘‘ who, by being 
his disciple, acquired such merit as to be served for a long time by tho forest-deities ;” arul 
ticn, like the preceding, after a break, it takes up the succession beginning with Kondakunda. 
No, 105, of A. D. 1398, dealing similarly with the succession from Kondaknnda, enumerates, 
before him, a number of teachers, in respect of whom, for present purposes, it is only necessery 
to say that the Kévalin Gautama, and five Srufa-Kévalins, ending with Bhadrabahy, are 
mentioned, but the name of Chandragupta does not occur at all. And No, 108, of A D. 1433, 
1ientions Gautama; in his line, the Yatindra Bhadrabahu, the last of the Nruta-Kévalins; his 


disviple, Chandragupta; and, in the line of the latter, the Munindra Kundakunda, whose 
succession is then continued, as in the other records. 





1 Tt may be mentioned, in connection with an altogether differont matter of some interest, that, m the farther 
eu evssion of disciples, this inscription mentions one whose original name was Dévanandin; who was called Jinendra- 
} .ddla, on account of his great learning ; who was called Pajyapdda, because his feet were worshipped by gods; aril 
who composed the Jatn“adra-prammar. 

2 T givo this name as it stands in Mr. Rice’s texts, — Kondakunda, in Nos. 40, 54, and 105, and Kurdakunda in 
No. 193. The variation in the vowel of the first syllable 1s not material. There is a question as to the proper consonants 
in the second and fourth syllables. For several variants of the name, see Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indean Inserptions, 


Vol. I. p. 158, note 2. In the pattivali of the Sarasvati-Gavhchha, it appears as Kundakunda (ante, Vol. XX. 
pp. aol, 856). 
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These inscriptions undoubtedly mention Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta-Kévalins, and 
allot to him a disciple named Chandragupta. And all that we have to note here, is, that, 
except through the connected mention of a Chandragupta, they afford no grounds for identify- 
ing him with the Bhadrabahu of the inscriptions quoted in the last paragraph but two above; 
that they furnish no reasons for agserting that the Sruta-Kévalin Bhadrabahu ever visited 
‘Sravana-Belgola, or even came to Southern India at all; and that they give no indications of 
Chandragupta having been anything but an ordinary Jain teacher. 








And now we come to the actual reasons that led Mr. Rice.to assert the alleged facts 
which, in the interests of plain and reliable history, it is desirable either to substantiate or to 
disprove. They are to be found, partly in a compendium of Jain history called the Rajavali- 
katho, and partly in Mr. Rice’s rendering of another inscription at Sravana-Belgola, No. | 
in his book. 


The essence of what the Rajavalikathe tells us is this (loc. cit, pp. 3-6): — “The 
“Bhadrabahu who came to be the last of the Sruta-Kévalins, was a Brahman’s son, 
“and was born at Kétikapura in Pundravardhana. He interpreted sixteen dreams oi 
‘“‘Chandragupta, the king of Pataliputra; the last of which indicated twelve years ot 
‘‘dearth and famine. On the commencement of the famine, Chandragupta abdicated in 
‘S$ favour of hig son Sithhaséna, and, taking initiation in the Jain faith, joined himself to 
“ Bhadrabahu. Bhadrabahu, having collected a body of twelve thousand disciples, nugrated 
*“ to the south, and came to @ hill in tl.e Karnataka country. There he perceived that his 
‘Send was approaching; and so, giving upadésa to VisSdkhachérya, he committed all the dis- 
“ eiples to his care, and sent them on to the Chéla and Pandya countries. He himself remained 
“ton the hill, and died in a cave there, tended only by Chandragupta, who performed the 
< fyneral rites, and abode there, worshi; ying the foot-prints of the deceased saint. Afte. a 
“time, Simhaséna’s son, Bhiskara, cane to the place, and did obeisance to Chandragupta, 
and ‘built the city of Belgola near the hill. And eventually, Chandragupte himself died 
there.’’ 


In connection with this account, — the value of which most people will be able to apu-- 
eiate for themselves, — itis sufficient to point out two things. One is, that, whatever my 
be the sources on which it is based, this Jain compendium is a composition of the present 
eentury (loc. cit. p. 8). And the other is that, by a further extract from the same wors, 
we learn (ibid. p. 9) that the Chandragupta in question was not the well-known grand- 
father of Aséka, — the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, — at all, but ason, otherwise quite 
unknown, of Asdka’s son Kunala. Mr. Rice himself noticed this litile difficulty, and 
got round it by suggesting (ibid. p. 10) that ‘ the introduction of two Chand:agupias seems to 
be due to some confusion in the traditions, and is an unnecessary variation, perhaps intended 
to conceal the defection of Aséka (from Jainism to the Buddhist faith)’ But, by sach a 
process as this, — accepting as reliable an account that is perfectly valueless for histoi1.! 
purposes, and then directly perverting its statement, on a point of leading importance, cy 
deliberately substituting a man’s grandfather in the place of his grandson, — almost anything 
whatever in the way of imaginary history might be evolved. 


It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Rice through the process by which, using what seems to 
be an actual fact, viz. that Bhadrabahnu, the last of the Sruta-Kévalins, was # contemporary f 
the great Chandragupta, he arrived (Joc. ott. pp. 12, 14) at about B. 0. 297 for the date of the 
events recorded, on his interpretation, in the inscription that still remains to be considered: 
or through the steps by which he established a connection of the real Chandragupta with 
Southern India through the Harly Gupitas, the Mauryas of the Konkan, and the Gata 
chieftains of the Kanarese country (ibid. pp. 10-14). We will turn now to the inseriptic 1 
itself, 


The real parport of the inscription, No. 1 in the Sravana-Belgola volume. *# “4 
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follows: — “ After the time when (the Jain Tirthaittara) Mahavira attained partniruéna, there 
“was a certain Bhadrabahusvamin, who belonged to a lineage that had been made illustrious 
“by a succession of great saints who came in continuous order from the venerable Paramarshi 
‘‘Ganiama, and his disciple Léharya, and Jambu, Vishnudéva, Aparajita, Gévardhana, Bhadre- 
“pahu, Visdkha, Présthhila, Krittikarya,’ Jayaniman, Siddhirtha, Dhritishéna, Buddhila, and 
‘other Gurus. At Ujjayini, the Bhadrabihusvamin, thus introduced, mastered the science of 
‘‘ prognostication, became a knower of the past, the present, and the future, and announced 2 
“period of distress that would last for twelve years; and the entire sarhgha set out from the 
“north and migrated to the south, and, by the directions of the saint, came to a country 
‘containing many hundreds of villages, and rich in people, wealth, gold, grain, cows, buffaloes, 
“and goats. Then, on the mountain Katavapra,4 the Achdrya2 Prabhichandra, perceiving 
‘‘that the end of his life was very near, and being much afraid of journeying any further, 
‘dismissed the whole saiayha, with the exception of one unnamed disciple, and engaged in 
‘< samnydsa until he died.” 


In interpreting this record, Mr. Rice made two important mistakes, (1) He took the 
Bhadrabahusvémin who announced the period of distress, to be identical with Bhadrabahu I., 
the Sruta-Kévalin, who is mentioned in his proper place between Gévardhana and Visikha, 
But, accordiny to the inscription itsslf. seven of the Dzia-Pirnins, and after them a hreak of 
unspecified duration, intervened between the two Bhadrabihus, — in perfect accordance with 
the lists of Northern India. And (2), in consequence of a mislection in line 6, he translated 
the inscription as meaning that the Achdrya who died at Katavapra, was Bhadrabdhusvimin 
himself, 7. ¢., as the result of his identification, Bhadrabihu I., the Sruia-Kévalin, and that the 
disciple who tended him was Prabhiichandra; to which he attached a note that Prabhichandra 
was explained to him as the clerical name assumed by Chandragupta.® Butall this is distinctly 
not the case; the reading, in line 6, is, — not dchdryyah Prubhdchandrén=d m=dvanitale®, “the 
Achérya, with® Prabhichandra also, [dismissed the smigha, and engaged in sainydsa till he 
died],” — but dchéryyah Prabhdchandré ném=dvanitala’, “the Acharya, namely Prabhachandra, 
(dismissed the smigha and engaged in sasanydsa till he died.” 


In short, so far from recording that the Sruta-Kévalin Bhadrabdhu died at Sravana 
Belgola, tended by a disciple named Prabhachandra, who might be assumed to be king 
Chandragupta of Pataliputra, the inscription simply states that an Achdrya named Prabha- 
chandra died there, during or shortly after a migration of the Jain community to the south, 
which was caused by an announcement of famine made, at Ujjain, by a certain Bhadrabihn- 
svamin who came after an interval of unspecified duration, — but plainly a long one, — after 
the Sruéa-Kévalin Bhadrabihu. And thus the only possible substantial foundation for the 
fabric reared up by Mr. Rice ceases entirely to exist. 


We may now proceed to examine the real historical bearings of this inscription. It 





3 Mr. Rice gives ‘‘ Kshatrikérya.” I do not overlook the fact that the name occurs as “ Kshatriya ” in No. 105 
in Mr. Rice’s book, and im the extract fram the Mighanandi-Srdvakdchira given anfe, Vol. XII. p 22, and as 
‘* Khattiye,” explained by “ Kshatriya,’’ in the patidvalé of the Sarasvati-Gachchha (ante, Vol, XX. p. 348). 
Bat Mr. Rice’s lithograph distinctly has the name that I give. -—~ Since writing these remarks, I have seen im- 
pressions of the inscription, which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Hultzsch. They shew that the name really is 
Krittikarya, 

4 The onginal says, “‘on this mountain named Katavapra’”’; ¢. e. on the hill on which the inscription is engraved ; 
i.@ on Chandragiri itself. 

5 See also Introd. pp 6,7, where, however, he says only that, ‘ according to No. 1,” i.e. the present inserip- 
tion, Chandragupta “appears” to have taken the name of Prabhichandra on retiring from the world, in conformity 
with custom. 

6 The passage was sepposed to include the word am, in the sense of saha. — The inscription was first brought 
to notice by Mr. Rice in 1871, in this Journal, Vol. [TI., p. 158 (sec also Mysore Inscriptions, pp. Ixxxvi., lxxxvii., 
302) ; and the first extract from the Rijavalikatne was also given. Bui Mr. Rice did not then find the name Prabha. 
chandra in the inscription. And in respect of the extract from the Rdjdvalikathe. he then wrote — “This is a 
strange story How much of it may be accepted as historical is not easy to say.” 
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is not dated. But the lithographic Plate which is given by Mr. Rice, shews that the engraving 
of it is to be allotted to approximately the seventh century A. D.: it may possibly be 
a trifle earlier; and equally, it may possibly be somewhat later.? And, interpreting the record 
in the customary manner, viz. as referring to an event almost exactly synchronous with the 
engraving of it, we can only take it as commemorating the death of a Jain teacher 
named Prabhachandra, in or very near to the period A.D. 600 to 700. Who this 
Prabhachandra was, I am not at present able to say. But he cannot be Prabhichandra J. 
of the patidvali of the Sarasvati-Gachchha (ante, Vol. XX. p. 851), unless the chronological 
details of that record, — according to which Prabhichandra I., became pontiff in A. D. 
396, — are open to very considerable rectification. And I should think that he mnst be 
a different person, for whose identification we have to look to southern records not as yet 
available. 


As regards Bhadraba&husvamin, all that should have been of necessity plain at the 
time when Mr. Rice dealt finally with this inscription, is, that he is not the Sruta-Kévalin 
Bhadrabihu. Now that Dr. Hoernle has published the patidvali of the Sarasvati-Gachchha, 
he is easily capable of identification. He is undoubtedly Bhadrabéhu II., the last but one 
ef the Minor-Angins who is represented as becoming pontiff in B. C. 53 (ante, Vol. XX. 
pp. 349-51.) 


The same paffdvalé enables us to locate properly the Chandragupta of the ‘Sravana-Belgola 
traditions and inscriptions. Such of them as make him a disciple of the Sruta-Kévalin 
Bhadrabahn, are plainly mistaken. He is evidently Guptigupta, the disciple of Bhadrabahu 
II., — otherwise named Arhadbalin and Visékhacharya, — who, according to the same record, 
became pontiff in B, C. 31 (ante, Vol. XX. pp. 850, 351). And this brings us to a point in 
which the local traditions are possibly more correct than the northern records. The pattdvali 
in question tells us that one of Guptigupta’s disciples, Mighanandin, established the Nandi- 
Sarneha or Balatkara-Gana, as a division of the Mila-Samzha itself. Both names of the gana, 
as well as that of the Mila-Satngha, are of frequent occurrence, in connection with teachers 
belonging to it, in inscriptions in the Kanarese country ; where, however, the gana is perhaps 
mentioned iost often as the Balatkara-Gana. This appellation for it is attributed by Dr. 
Hoernle to Guptigupta’s name of Arhadbalin. Ayana of his own is allotted to Chandragnpia, 
i. e. bo Guptigupta, by inscription No. 40 at ‘Sravana-Belgola (see the words quoted from it, on 
page 156 above), which ultimately deals with the Dési-Gana as a division of the Nandi-Gana 
in the Miila-Sathgha, placing it in the lineage (anvay) of Kondakunda, just as the lineage of 
the latter is placed in the lincage of Chandragupta, i.e.0f Guptigupta. And the fact that the 
inscription with which we have been dealing, and others on the Chandragiri hill which similarly 
vecord the deaths of Jain ascetics, lie in such a position that they have to he read with the 
face directed towards the front of the so-called Chundragupta-basti, indicates plainly that 
some peculiar sanctity or reverence attached to the parson commemorated by that shrine. 
There can be little doubt that the ascetics in question belonged to the same sect with that 
person; that he was the traditional founder of the sect; and that the tradition at Sravana- 
Belgola was that the Balatkira-Gana was really founded by the Chandragupta of the 
inscriptions, i. e. by Guptigupta, the disciple of Bhadrabahu ITI.° 
Ea a a ge a a a 

" While recognising, approximatoly, the period to which the characters really belong, Mr. Rice (loc. eit. p. 15° 
arrived at the conclusion that, “if this interesting inscription did not precede the Christian era,it uoquestionably belongs 
to the earliest part of that era and is certainly not later than about £00 A.D.’? But there are no substantial grounds for 
this view, which depends chiefly upon Mr. Rice’s acceptance as genuine, of the spurious Western Ganga grants. 
Unfortunately, much of what would otherwise be valuable work by him, is always vitiated in the same way. 

8 In connection with @ division of the Nandi-Samgha, ‘the body of saints of Guptigupta” is mentioned in 
the Kadab grant, which purports to be dated in faka-Sathvat 785 (ante, Vol. XII. p. 11). And inacription No. 105 
in Mr. Rice’s book, dated Saka-Sarhvat 1820, speaks of Arhadbalin, apparently as establishing a four-fold division 
of the satighi. 
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The migration to the south, whether it really started from Ujjain, or from elsewhere, 
may well be a historical fact.2 It may be open to argument, whether the inscription intends to 
imply that it was led by Bhadrabahu II. Bntat any rate this is not distinctly asserted. And 
J think that the contrary is indicated, (1) by the description of Bhadrabahu as ‘‘a knower of 
the past, the present, and the future (fratkdlya-darsin),” which rather points to his predicting 
a future period of distress, than to his simply announcing the commencement of immediately 
impending distress ; and (2) by the statement that the rich land at which the saigha arrived 
was reached “ by the directions of thesaint (@rshéna = rishi-vachanéna),” which points to instruc- 
tions given at the time of predicting the distress, — or at any rate to advice given to people 
who were leaving him, — rather than to personal guidance. On the other hand, the 
inscription, whether correctly or not, does make the migration contemporaneous with Pra- 
bhachandra; for it says that, at the mountain Katavapra, he perceived that the end of his life 
was very near and became ‘much afraid of travelling any further (adhvanah su-chakitah),” 
and so dismissed the smigha and remained there till he died. If, then, the record dees mean 
to imply that Bhadrabahu IT. led the migration, or even that it took place in his time, it is 
wrong, either in that respect, or in placing the death of Prabhachandra during the migration; 
because of the intervention of several centuries at least!© between the period of Bhadrab&ha IT. 


and the death of Prabhichandra as determined, with close approximation, by the palmography 
of the record, 


FOLKLORE IN WHSTERN INDIA. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
No. 17. The Princess Malika-Jarvka, 


There was once a rich old merchant who had seven sons. One day he called them to him 
and said :—“ My sons, it is high time now that you were married and settled in life, for I am 


growing older every day, and am anxious to distribute my wealth among you before death calls 
me away from this world,” 


The young men were nothing loath to do as their father desired, and jamped at his 
proposal, but the old man added : — ‘* Not so fast, my boys, there is a certain condition to be 
fulfilled, and a certain test to be applied to you, before you come by your partners in hfe and 
obtain possession of my wealth. So listen attentively to what I say.” 


“ On a certain day, which we shall appoint, after consulting the astrologers, you all are tv 
go with your bows and arrows to an open maiddn outside the city, where each one of you is to 
shoot an arrow from his bow in whatever direction he likes best, and I shall trust to the 


hand of fate to guide it to the feet of the fortunate lady, who is destined to he the bride of the 
owner of that arrow.” 


‘* Agreed,” said the brothers, who were all eager both to display their skill in archery, as 
well as to come by their wives in such a romantic fashion. So they soon set about making 
preparations for that eventful occasion. 


When the day fixed by their father, with the aid of his astrologers came round, the seven 
young men and their father, accompanied by a number of their friends and relatives, went to 
the appointed place, and when everything was ready and the signal given, the seven brothers, 





9 It appears to be mentioned also inthe Upasarga kévaligala-kathe; see ante, Vol. XII. p. 99, — * the whole 
assemblage of the saints having come by the region of the south, and having arrived at the tomb of the venerable 
one, &e,”’ 


10 T assume that the pattdvad of the Sarasvati-Gachchha is at least approximately correct in respect of the date 
which it gives for Bhadrabahu II. 
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who had taken care to put their own particular marks on their arrows, shot them in seven 
different directions. 


After a long interval of anxious waiting, the arrows were one by one recovered and brought 
back to their owners, along with tokens from the fair ladies at whose feet chance or fate had 
guided them; all except that of the merchant’s youngest son. Long and vigorous was the 
search made for it not only all that day, but for many and many a day following, but to no 
purpose. The arrow had flown over hill and valley and over river and ocean, for no trace of it 
could be found over the entire country. 


At last, when no stone had been left unturned, and all hope of finding the lost arrow was 
abandoned, the old man taunted his son about his ill-luck in not being able to procure him- 
self a partner in life, and expressed. his belief that he must be a very wicked fellow thus to have 
incurred the displeasure of God. The poor youth felt so humiliated at this that he quitted 
the land of his birth in despair, and became a wanderer in distant countries 5; whilst his father 
celebrated the nuptials of his six sons with great pomp and rejoicings, and, regardless of his 
youngest son’s claims, distributed his large wealth equally amongst them. Our hero roamed 
about for days and months from one place to another in search of his lost arrow, but in vain, 
till at last he became a mere aimless and homeless wanderer, for whom life could have no zest 
or charm. 


One day, however, as he was thus roaming through a large forest in an unknown country, 
his eye chanced to fall upon a large iron ring fixed to what appeared to be a door, and 
what was his joy to find, in close proximity to the ring, his own long-lost arrow entangled 
amongst some thorns and brambles that grew there! Naturally the youth's first impulse was 
to draw out the arrow from its place; but he soon changed his mind, reflecting that perhaps 
it marked the spot where he ought to look for his bride. So he took hold of the ring and 
pulled atit with all his might, and to his great joy the door yielded and revealed to his 
astonished gaze a dark and narrow passage, which evidently led to some subterraneous 
abode. 


Without any delay our hero boldly entered this passage, and soon found himself sliding 
downwards and downwards, as if impelled by some unknown power within. When he at last 
recovered the use of his legs, he found himself in ithe midst of a beautiful garden, so tastefully 
laid out and so well stocked with beautiful fruits and flowers of a strange kind, that he was for 
a while ynite entranced, and felt certain that he could be nowhere but in fairy-land, for such 
things could not belong to the world he had lived in, He looked about him to see if he could 
find any traces of the inhabitants of that strange and most picturesque place, but nothing met 
his eye, far and near, save fruits and flowers, and butterflies and birds of rare plumaye, while 
the only other living being he noticed there, was a solitary she-monkey, that was swinging 
herself .o and fro amongst the branches of the trees. 


As he walked about in the garden, however, our hero saw in one part of it, a large and very 
beautiful palace, and on entering it, found it full of gold and silver jewels. Every piece of 
furniture in that noble edifice was made either of one of these metals or the other, and was, 
moreover, studded with diamonds and rubies. But go where he would in it, he could find no 
evidence of any living being, human or otherwise. As he was sitting, however, in one of the 
halls of this wonderful palace, he perceived to his great surprise, that a sumptuous feast was 
being spread before him by invisible hands, while a voice whispered. in his ear — ‘‘ Get up, take 
thy bath, and partake of these good things.” He instantly turned round and looked about to 
find who it was that had spoken to him, but could see no one. So he got up, and, doing as he 
was bid, sat down to the repast, and did ample justice to the rich viands that were placed before 
him, having had no food all that day. By and by, the she-monkey he had observed in the garden 
came in also, and began skipping about from room to room and making herself quite at home, 
just as if she were sole mistress of the palace. 
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Our hero remained in this strange place for several days, and had nothing to do, but to eat 
and drink and enjoy himself. Butat last he got tired of the monotony of his situation, for, 
besides the monkey, he himself was the only living thing in that palace, and she, he thought, was 
no company for a young mau, notwithstanding that every now and then she went and sat by 
his side, looked wistfully into his face, and asked him by signs to follow her all thronghout the 
palace and the garden, and to look at the wonderful things it contained. One day, therefore, 
he secretly ran up the passage, through which he had entered the garden, and lifting up the 
massive iron door made his way back to his father’s country. 








When atlast after a long and toilsome journey the long-forgotten wanderer reached 
home, he received but a cold welcome from his father and brothers, and they all lauglied at 
him, when he related to them where and how he had found his lost arrow. So he thought it 
prudent not to say anything about the wonderful palace or the she-monkey just then, and 
kept his own counsel. The six brothers were all happy with their six wives, who were all 
clever and beautiful, and the old man, their father, extolled the virtues of his daughters-in-law 
to the skies, and exultingly showed his son the nice and valuable presents the ladies had 
bronght specially for himself. Amongst them were some exquisitely embroidered little 
carpets worked by the ladies themselves, which the old man admired most of all, though our 
hero eyed them with contempt, as he compared them to the rare specimens of workmanship 
which he had seen in the underground palace. 


Not desiring under these circumstances to prolong his stay with his father, our hero one 
day quietly left his home, and speedily returned to the subterraneous palace, to which, it need 
not be mentioned, some strange power was constantly attracting him. When he reached 


it the she-monkey again went skipping up to him, and played and frisked about him with 
great glee. 


But our hero’s heart was sad to think that he should have only a she-monkey to welcome 
him in a place, Which he felt was to him like a home, and one where he most loved to go, and 
he began to look at the unsightly animal with tears in his eyes. She seemed, however, to under- 
stand what he felt, for going up to him she commenced to stroke his head and to shampoo his 


feet. But our hero turned away from her in disgust, and said in a rage, “‘ Begone, thou ugly 
creature, I don’t want thee to come so near me!” 


“ Hold thy tongue,’ replied the monkey, all of a sudden spcaking like a human beiug, 
“T only do as Iam bid. If thon utterest one unkind word to me thou shalt have to rue it 
before long.” 


The poor young man was noneplussed at this, and said nothing, but his heart grew sad to 
think in what an unenviable position he had been placed, ‘ My arrow,” he contemplated, “came 
all the way over to the gate leading to this strange place, in which the only living being I can see 
is this monkey, and since my arrow was destined to indicate the place, where I was to find my 
bride, am I to content myself with believing that this she-monkey is my lady-love and this 
fairy place her bower?” As this thought struck him tears began to gush forth from his eyes 
aud trickled down his cheeks. The she-monkey observing this, looked very much distressed, 
and thus addressed him words of sympathy and comfort, ‘‘Do not lose heart and give way 


like that, my friend; only confide in me and tell me the cause of thy grief, and I shall do my 
best to help thee.” 


But our hero had not the heart to tell her the real cause of his sorrow; so he said: — 
“Tam sorry I appear unhappy in a place, where no pains are spared to make me comfortable, 
but I am grieved, when I think how I am taunted by my father and laughed at by my 
brothers at every turn, owing to my not having as yet been able to secure a wife for 
myself. The last time I visited my father he showed me some rich and artistically embroidered 
carpets, which he said had been worked for him specially by his six daughters-in-law, and 
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cast the cruel fact again in my teeth, that I had not as yet been blessed with a wife, much lesa 
with a clever one.”’ 


“Is that all?” cried the monkey, “I doubt whether they can show anything like the 
carpets and other beautiful things you see in this palace.” 


“ Certainly not!”’ replied the youth: “nobody in my country has ever seen anything half 
80 beautiful and precions; but my only regret is that not one of all these things can I present 
to my father as the handiwork of my own bride.” 


“Oh! yes, you can,” cried the monkey, picking out seven rich and beautiful carpets all 
studded with diamonds and rubies, out of a heap lying in one of the rooms, “take these to 
your father, and lay them at his feet as the results of the unaided efforts of your future 
bride.” 


The youth was quite taken aback at these words. What could she mean by saying 
that the carpets had been worked by his fature bride? Could it be that they had been worked 
by horselfP No, the embroidery was too fine and tasteful to be done by a monkey! Surely 
there must be some beautiful fairy hidden away somewhere, at whose bidding the she-monkey 
was thrusting her odious presence upon him! However, he thought it wise to take the monkoy’s 
advice, and bidding her adieu, once more started back to his native country with the carpets and 
many other precious and beautiful articles besides. 


As was to be expected, the carpets were greatly admired by each and all of his relatives, 
and everyone who saw them desired eagerly to behold the fair lady, whose clever fingers had 
worked such superb specimens of embroidery. Our hero, instead of being elated at this, was 
downcast and dejected, for he could not, for the life of him, think how he was to produce his 
future bride before his father and his relatives, since he himself had not as yet had the pleasure 
of seeing her. So he said nothing more about the affair to them, and soon after quietly 
turned his back once more on the land of his birth, making a mental resolve at the same time 
never to return home without finding a bride worthy of himself. 


When he reached the underground palace he found the she-monkey in her usual place 
among the trees, and she began to question him as to how he had been received by his father 
this time. 

Our hero, however, was too much absorbed in thinking of the fair lady, who he imagined 
had worked the carpets, to give heed to the monkey’s questions. He was wondering when it was 
destined that he should see her, when a strange voice thus whispered to him: “If thou wouldst 
gee her at all, swear to forget thy parents, thy relations, and thy country, and to renounce for 
ever all thoughts of ever returning to them, and promise to stay here for weal or for woe.”’ 


The youth was surprised at this, but he nevertheless did as he was bid, and in the course 
of a few days his eye began to see in the palace living beings such as he had never seen there 
before. He could see male and female slaves flitting about from one room to auother, as they 
did the household work, he could see gardeners tending the flowers and shrubs, and fair ladies 
waiting upon the she-monkey, who, to his despair, still appeared to be the mistress of all. His 
dislike, however, for the company of this creature began to wear off by degrees, and he tried to 
make himself comfortable, since some mystic power appeared to tempt him to stay in that 
place. 

A good many days passed away in this manner, when our hero one day again heard a 
voice that said to him: — “If thou wouldst like to wed thy bride, thou art at liberty to go and 
bring thy father and all thy kinsfolk to this place, when thy nuptials will be celebrated with 
great splendour in their presence.” 

« But must I not ask to see my bride fist P”” cried the youth in answer. “No, that cannot 
be !’? was the reply. “Thou must place implicit confidence in us, and in return we promise that 
thy parents and thyself shall behold as fair a princessas ever was seen by mortal eyes, but 
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that will be only when all thy kinsfolk have assembled here to take part in the wedding 
ceremony, and not before.” 


The youth was fain to put faith in these promises, so tempting were they. So he started off 
for his native country, and on arriving there, besought his father and brothers to go with him 
to the underground palace, and witness his nuptials with the fair worker of those beautiful carpets, 
Accordingly, the old man and his sons sent round invitations to all their friends and relatives, 
and, fixing an auspicious day, they all set ont to go, where the youth led them. The latter in 
his turn tried to look cheerful and composed in their presence, but at heart he wasillat ease, for 
he was not yet quite sure whether the bride he was going to wed would not after all turn out 


to be the she-emonkey herself, and he shuddered to think what would be his discomfiture in 
such a case. 


After a long and toilsome journey the whole cavalcade of friends and relatives arrived at 
the door leading to the narrow passage, and on passing through it they all fonnd themselves in 
that wonderfully laid-out garden, When they had gone abont for some time and admired 
the beautiful fruits and flowers, with which the trees were laden, our hero took them into the 
palace, where things still more beautiful oreeted their sight, But here, as well as in the garden, 
they were surprised not to meet with any human beings, when all of a sudden they heard a voice 
that bade them welcome, and told them 10 wash themselves and partake of the feast that was 
being spread out for them in one of the large rooms. 


As the guests were all very hungry they needed no second bidding, but sat themselves 
down and began to partake heartily of the sumptuous banquet provided for them by some 
unseen agency, While they were thus enjoying themselves a voice again addressed them 
thus : — “My guests, you are welcome to this feast, Hat and drink to your hearts’ content, 
and when you have done, I request each of you to carry away the silver tray and the golden 
cup that has been placed before you to take your meals from, and to keep them as souvenirs of 
the memorable wedding of the fairy-princess Malika-jarika with a human being.’’ 


On hearing these words all the guests began to look in different directions in the hope of 
seeing the fairy-bride, but no Malika-Jarika greeted their sight, nor any living being, save the 
hideous she-monkey, who was all this while moving about here and there with the air of an 
hostess, and seemed to be in the best of spirits, to the great consternation of our hero, who could 
not help associating her presence with the thought that she must be the Princess Malika-Jarika 
herself, who was going to wed him! His doubts, however, were soon laid at rest, for when 
the feast was nearly over, the she-monkey suddenly drew off from her person, what 
appeared like a coil or skin, and lo! there stood before the astonished gaze of all a 
very beautiful fairy, such as they had never even dreamed of ! 


This lovely creature immediately went up to our hero and joyfully exclaimed: — 
“ Behold in me the fairy-princess, to whuse abode fate led thy steps. My name is the Princess 
Malika-Jarika, and 1 am sole mistress of this beautiful palace and of all the land for miles 
around. lam ready and willing to marry theo, but on one condition, namely, that thou takest 
charge of, and guardest as thy own life, this coil or skin that I have just cast off, for know 
that, as long as it remains intact, so long only shall I go about in this my fairy form.’’ 
The young man eagerly took the coil from her hands, and, carefully folding it, put it into a 
box, and locked it up for safety in one of the rooms of the palace. 


The wedding ceremony was soon after gone through amidst great rejoicings, and each and 
all congratulated our hero on his having been blessed with such a very rich and beautiful wife. 
The six brothers of the fortunate youth, however, felt jealous of him, and could not bear to see 
him so happy. So they went up to him while the fairy was away, and with an air of the 
greatest concern, expressed to him their fears regarding the coil, and told him to beware lest 
his bride should take it into her head to putit on again, and resume the hideous shape of a 
monkey, His father and his relatives, too, when they heard this, shared the same fears, and 
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they all joined in persuading the unsuspecting youth to destroy thecoil. For some time he was 
firm, but at last, being unable to withstand the joint advice and entreaties of so many, he threw 
the coil into the fire! No sooner, however, did the flames touch it, than the fairy, who was at 
a distance, uttered aloud and piteous scream, came running up, and speedily thrusting her 
hand into the fire, drew out the burning coil, and as hurriedly put it on! 


All this happened in the twinkling of an eye, and the merchant and his sons and their 
guests suddenly found the scene around them transformed into a dense and dark forest, 
all traces of the fairy-palace and the garden having vanished before them. Our hero was beside 
himself with rage and grief at this, and swore never to return home, until he had found his 
beloved bride again. So, leaving him to indulge his grief in that lonely forest, his father and 
the rest wended their way homewards. 


When they were all gone the youth again saw the she-monkey jumping from tree to tree, 
and uttering piteous screams. So he went up to her and besought her to forgive him, and to 
receive him back into her favour. But she wept bitterly, and said, ‘‘ No, no, that is not in my 
power to do ; still, if thy repentance is sincere, leave me for the present, and let us hope some 
day to meet again.” With these words she vanished from his sight, and there was 
nothing but darkness around. Just then a voice was heard to say, “If ever again you seek the 
fairy-princess, let this be your watchword : — ‘ What about that affair??? “Very well,” 
muttered the youth thankfully, “J’ll remember it to the end of my days,’’ and then, in 
obedience to the will of the she-monkey, he made his way out of the forest. 


For many and many a month afterwards the unhappy youth wandered aimlessly about 
from country to country, for he hardly knew in what particular direction to turn, in order to 
go in search of his lost bride. At last, being fatigued both in mind and body, he sank down 
under the shade of a large tree, and felt that he was dying. 


As to the fairy-princess, having had the misfortune to touch a human being, the poor 
spirit had lost caste, and was no longer the light aérial being that all fairies are; moreover, she 
had contracted the odour of mortals by coming into contact with them, and the fairies 
would not let her mix with them, until she had gone through a severe form of purification. 
This was nothing less than throwing seven hundred pails of water over her body each morning, 
and remaining among the trees the rest of the day, so that she might be dried in the sun anc. 
cleansed of all impurities, This made the poor fairy very unhappy, and she passed her days in 
great sorrow. 


Meanwhile our hero, whom we had left tired and worn-out under a tree, remained there 
for some days, being unable to proceed any further. One day he heard a strange noise over- 
head, and looking up, saw that a very large serpent had climbed up the tree and was going to 
devour the young ones of an eagle, which had its nest among the branches. So he went up 
the tree as fast as his worn-out limbs allowed and succeeded in killing the serpent before it 
could do any injury to the youn eagles. Just then both the parent birds came up and were 
deeply grateful to the brave young man for having saved the lives of their little ones, and 
asked him to command their services in any way he wished. But the youth said to then 
with a gad smile: — “No, friends, it ig not in yonr power to help me, since my only object 
in life is to discover the fairy-princess Milika-Jarika, and lam firmly resolved never to taste 
the sweets of life until I have found her.” 


“Oh! is that all you want?” exclaimed the male bird, “then it is easy enough, | 
know the abodes of all the fairies; so you ha~e only to ride upon my back and I shail fy with 
you to the country of the jins and fairies in no time.” 


These words of the eagle gave new life to the disabled youth, and he fearlessly 
mounted the large bird’s back, and in a few hours arrived at the country of the jins, At 
parting the good old eagle gave the youth a sweet sounding fife, and said : — “ By simply 
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blowing into this fife you will be able to produce music so sweet that all the fairies and jins 
will gather round you to hear it. The king of the gins will be so pleased with your performance, 
that le will offer to bestow upon you whatever you may ask for, on condition that you consent 
to stay with him for ever. But remember that you are not on any account to mention the 
name of the fairy-princess, or to utter the watchword that has been given to you, or your head 
will pay the penalty of your indiscretion. However much the king may entreat you to accept 
some present from him, you roust only say that you require nothing and have to go back the 
next moruing. 


He will thon bring you gold and silver and rare jewels and also the most beautiful fairies 
you ever saw, but you must still remain firm and inflexible. Then at last he will bring forth 
to you some of the ugliest women in his kingdom, amongst whom will be one strikingly hideous 
in appearance, whom you will know by her coal-black complexion and her large projecting 
teeth. This woman you are to express your willingness to have, for underneath that dark skin 
aud ugly features will be found hidden the beautiful princess, whom you are so anxioas to meet. 


The youth thanked the eagle and promised to remember all his instructions, when the 
good bird added: ‘‘ Lot us part now, but, before we do so, let me give you this feather of 
mine. If ever trouble comes over you, hold it before a fire and burn it, is I shall be 
immediately at your side.” And so saying it flew away. 


Just then our hero commenced operations, He began toblow into the fife, and although he 
had no knowledge whatever of music, he produced from it such exquisite melody that, just as 
the eagle had predicted, there gathered round him a large concourse of jins and fairies 
along with their king and queen, and the former offered to bestow upon him whatever he might 
wish for, if he only consented to stay with them. Our hero, however, acted his part admirably, 
and refused everything that was offered him in succession, until at last the ugly women were 
brought before him, Then only did his eyes begin to sparkle, and he chose from among them 
the one the eagle had described to him, and she, to his great delight, soon turned out to be his 
own long-lost bride. 


The two young people lived very happily together for some time, and cared for nothing else 
besides each other's company. Butat last the youth felt a longing to return to his native 
country and see his father. The fairy-princess, too, was willing to go with him, though her father 
stoutly refused to give them his permission, and they were thinking of stealing away unknown 
to him, when an unforeseen difficulty arose. How were they, especially our hero, who was only 
a mortal, to travel through the air, since no land or sea appeared to connect his father’s country 
with fairy-land ? In this dilemma the youth bethonght him of the eagle, and forthwith burned 
its feather. The faithful bird speedily obeyed the summons, and without losing any more time, 
both the young people mounted its back, The good bird flew incessantly, till it placed 
its precious burden at the feet of the old merchant, now very feeble and living all by himself 
in the old house, neglected by his six sons, who were fast throwing away the money he had so 
thoughtlessly given them. The old man’s joy knew no bounds at seeing his long-lost son and 
his beauteous bride once more, He entreated them to stay with him till death called him 
away, which he thought was very near, Both the young people readily consented to this, 
and lived with the old man till the last; and after his death returned to fairy-land onee more, 
where they lived very happily for the rest of their lives. 


MISCELLANEA. 
THE DATE OF THE GRACO-BUDDHIST note on this unique record. He does not seem to 
PEDESTAL FROM HASHTNAGAR. have seen M. Senart’s remarks on the same subject,” 


Dr. Bithler has published in the number of this | and, I think, it will be interesting to many readers 
Journal ante, Vol. XX., p. 394, an interesting | to compare the views of these two scholars. 


2 Notes d’ Epigraphie Indienne, extrait du Journal Asiatique, IIT., Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, MDCCOXC. 
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Dr. Biihler, having before him both the fac- 
simile rubbing and the photo-etching, reads the 
inscription as follows :— 


“Sam II OC xx xx xx x iv Péstavadasa masasa 
di[ va] sammi paia[cha] 5[tl*].” 


M. Senart, before the publication of the photo- 
etching, read “.... prothavadasa masasa 
difvasé| pamchamé, 4, 1.” He doubted the 
existence of the symbol for one hundred, and read 
the remaining figures as 74, not as 84. Dr. Buhler 
notes that the reading pothavadasa is linguisti- 
cally possible, and would be good Prakrit. 


Both scholars, therefore, are agreed that the 
month named is the Sanskrit Praushthapada 
\August—September), and that Sir A. Ounnimg- 
ham was mistaken in reading ‘ émborasmasa,’ 
‘intercalary.’ That point may he considered as 
definitely scttled. 


Now that the photo-etching is available, M. 
Senart cannot well doubt the presence of the 
symbol for ‘hundred.’ The date, therefore, is 
either 274, as read by Sir A. Cunningham and 
Dr. Bihler, or 284. As to this detail M. Senart 
observes: “ Quant aux années, dont le chiffre est 
lu 274 par le général, il paratt certain que c’est 
par 84 qu'il finit (je ne puis faire aucune différ- 
ence entre le troiziéme et le quatriéme chiffre des 
dizaines).” 


The difference between the third and fourth 
symbols for the tens (or rather the twenties) does, 
however, exist, though it is very slight. The 
fourth symbol is somewhat more slender and less 
curved than any of the three preceding ones. I 
prefer, consequently, to accept 374 as the 
correct reading. 


As to the era used, Dr. Biihler considers as 
very improbable the suggestion that the Saka 
era may be that referred to. My only reason for 
making the suggestion was the inferior style of 
the sculpture. But M. Senart has pointed out 
that the workmanship of pedestals is generally 
much inferior to that of statues. The inscription 
under discussion is on a pedestal adorned with 


a relief, and nothing is known of the artistic 
merits of the statue which stood on the pedestal. 
Very likely, it was executed in a much better 
style. I, therefore, give up the suggestion that 
the Saka era is referred to in the inscription. 


M. Senart is a firm believer in the early ex- 
tinction of the Arian or Kharéshtrt alphabet, and 
remarks that “l’ére de Gondophares est donc 
seule en cause, parmi celles qui nous sont actuelle- 
ment connues.” The exact date of Gondophares 
is not known, but he lived somewhere about the 
middle of the first century B.C. The probable 
date of the inscription is therefore approximately 
284-50 = A. D. 234, or 274-50 = A. D. 224, 
By a slip of the pen M. Senart gives the date of 
Gondophares as “environ 50 aprés J. 0.” 


I have sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a 
fuller notice of M. Senart’s paper. 


Y. A. Surre. 
7th February, 1892. 





TAILA II. 

The time at which Taila II. restored the Cha- 
lukya sovereignty in Western India is fixed as 
being the Srimukha samvatsara, Saka-Samvat 
896 current (A. D. 978-74), by a verse which is 
given in an inscription at the temple of Vira- 
Naréyana at Gadag in the Dharwad District, and 
in another, based on the same model, at the 
temple of Kalinga at K&hge in the Tengali 
Téluk&, Nizam’s Dominions; both records be 
long to the time of Vikramaditya VI. 


I gave the verse, as far as it could be 
restored from the transcriptions given in Sir 
Walter Elliot’s Carndtaka-Désa Inscriptions, 
Vol. L. pp. 370, 415, in this Journal, Vol. XT. 
p. 270. I am now able to give it in correct 
form, from an ink-impression of the Gadag stone 
which I owe to the exertions of Mr. Daso Balwant 
Bettigeri; and to annex the preceding portion 
at the beginning of the inscription, the opening 
part of which is hopelessly unintelligible as it 
stands in the version given by Sir Walter Hlliot’s 
copyist. The whole passage runs as follows :— 


TEXT. 
Om Svasti Samasta-jagat-prasitér=bhbha(bbha)gavaté Brahmanah putrasy=A trér=nnétra- 


samutpannasya yAmini-k4émint-laladma-bhitasya 


Sé6masy=anvayé satya-tyiga-Sauryy-adi-guna- 


nilayah kévala-nija-dhvajini-java-kshapita-pratipaksha-kshitisa-varhéah Srimén=asti Chaélukya- 


vamsah || A varhéadol Il 
Kanda {| Sri-vallabhan=ahita-jaya- 


ért-vallabhan=enisi Vikramadityamgaz [1*] 


Sri-vadhuv=ol=eseva Bontha- 


dévigav=4darn tanibhavarh Taila-nripa Il 





8 But, in his recently published work ‘ Comes of Ancient India’ (Quaritch, 1891), Sir A. Cunningham (page 3°) 
refers to the Hashtnagar Inscription as being dated & only. 
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Vritta 1 Modalolw kitt‘=ikki Rattar=ppalaruman=adatamn Mushjanazh korhdu dér-gga- 
rbbada gurbbim yuddhadolu Parmchalana taleyumam kondu ChAlukya-rajy-a- 
spadamazm kai-kondu nishkarntakam=enisidan=éka:ngadim Srimukh-dbdain 
modal-ég=irppatiu-nélkumh barisam=akhila-bhdchakramam Taila-bhipa ll 


TRANSLATION. 


Om! Hail! In the lineage of Séma (the Moon),—the forehead-ornament of the loving 
woman. the night, — who was produced from the eye of Atri, the son of the divine Brahman who 
was the procreator of the universe, there is the glorious Chalukya race, which is the abode of 
truth, liberality, heroism, and other virtuous qualities, (and) which has destroyed the races of 
hostile kings by simply the quickness of its bannered armies. In that race :— 


(Verse): —To Vikramaditya (IV.), who was accounted the favourite of fortune (and) the 
favourite of the goddess of victory over enemies, and to Bonth&dévi who resembled the goddess 
Sri, there was born a son, king Taila (II.). 


(Metre): —Having first plucked up and destroyed some Rattas; having killed the valiant 
Muiija; having, by the terror of the pride of his arm, taken the head of Pasichala in battle; and 
having possessed himself of the regal dignity of the Chéjukyas, — king Taila, unaided, caused the 
whole circuit of the earth to be considered free from troubles for twenty-four years, beginning with 


the year Srimukha. 


J. F. Furst. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


A.—In Persia. 


It is the custom in Persia to keep a wild boar in 
a stable where valuable horses are kept, in order 
to keep the evil eye from them. In the same 
way almost every valuable horse has an amnlet 
strung round his neck, to which may be also 
attached a boar’s tusk, for the same object. 


S. J. A. CHURCHILL. 
Tehran. 





B.—In Bihar ° 


The evil eye or nazar is very fatal to children 
and animals. If a man looks steadily at any 
child or animal, and says or thinks how beautiful 
it is, it will soon die. A blue thread round the 
animal or the child’s waist will save it. Tiger's 
claws and old coins are also a great protection. 


It is not right to allow others to look on while 
you are eating, — especially the hungry. The 
steady gaze of the hungry at a man eating causes 
indigestion or a disease in the stomach. 


You must never put your feet on the table- 
cloth (dastarkhdn), nor permit a glass of water to 
be put on it. 

The evil eye cast on food can be averted by 
setting aside a spoonful of each dish and giving 
it to birds or to beggars, or simply by muttering 
a@ prayer. 


Sayyip KHarrsayvat AHMAD, 
Gayd. 


SUPERSTITIONS AS TO CROWS IN MADRAS, 


The crow is held in high estimation by the 
Brahmans of Southern India, as the following 
facts clearly show :— 


The Brahmans strictly observe the daily piéjd 
or adoration of Siva. Towards the end of it the 
principal food prepared for the occasion is placed 
in front of the god and by means of mantras he is 
invoked in order that he may partake of the 
same, and for this invocation a handful of the 
food so presented is taken and kept aside. After 
the pijd is over, it is put on a tray in the open 
yard and the crows are invited to eatit. This 
food is termed the baliannam, or the presented 
food. It is only after the crows have eaten it 
that the peuple of the house sit down for their 
breakfast. 

When a crow caws early in the morning in the 
open yard of the house, or when an unusual noise 
is heard in the oven of the ki.chen, a guest is 
always expected either for breakfast or dinner. 

K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 

Ootacamund. 





BAD OMENS IN MADRAS. 


Tf you hear anybody sneezing or you see any 
sudden putting out of a burning light just 
at the time of contemplation there will be an 
utter defeat. 


K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 
Ootacamund. 





1 First kirt?? was engraved, and then the r was cancelled. 
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GORAKHPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF JAYADITYA OF VIJAYAPURA. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


HE plate which contains this inscription was discovered in the GérAkhpur District of the 
North-Western Provinces, near the river called the Little Gandhak.! It was bronght to 
Mr, John Ahmuty, Magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain Wilford, 
who presented it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it is still deposited. The 
inscription was first edited in 1807, with a translation and a facsimile, by H. T. Colebrooke, in 
the Astalee Itesearches, Vol. TX. pp. 406-12; and Colebrooke’s paper was afterwards reprinted 
in his Miscellaneous Hssays, Vol. II. pp. 247-54. I now re-edit the inscription from an 
excellent ink-impression, made and supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. 


The plate is inscribed on one side only. It measures about 163’’ broad by 12)” high, 
not invluding an oval projection, with a raised rim, on the proper right side, on which is riveted 
a disc of the same shape, similarly with a raised rim, which contains a flat button about an 
inch in diameter; on the countersunk surface of this button there is some emblem which may 
perhaps be an animal, but it is a good deal worn and damaged. The edges of the plate are 
fashioned thicker than the inscribed surface, to serve as rims to protect the writing. Towards 
the bottom, a small portion of the writing has suffered slightly from corrosion; otherwise the 
preservation of the plate is perfect, and, with the exception of two aksharas in line 24, every- 
thing may be read with certainty. — The size of the letters is about 2”, — The characters are 
boldly and well drawn and deeply engraved. They belong to the northern class of alphabets. 
Of the same type as those of the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna,? they show afurther develop- 
ment of the northern alphabet in the direction of the ordinary Nigart, and may perhaps be 
assigned to the beginning of the 10th century A.D. Attention may be drawn especially to the 
peculiar manner of writing the diphthongs é, a1, 6 and aw, when they follow a consonant, which 
agrees with the practice of some Kanheri inscriptions of the 9th century, described by me, ante, 
Vol. XTII. p, 188. It may also be noted that in the conjunct ry the sign for 7 is written on the 
line, in paryanka-, line 8, and arydndsm, line 23; and that the sign of anusvdra is several times 
placed after, not above, the akshkara to which it belongs, ¢g., in -safvandii, and vasudhdih, in line 
15, — The language is Sanskrit ; and, excepting the symbol for di at the commencement of the 
first line, the whole inscription is in verse. As regards orthography, 0 is throughout denoted by 
the sign for v; the dental sibilant is used instead of the palatal in saégwat, line 9, and sdsvatt-, 
line 16, and the palatal instead of the dental in gachivasya, line 21 (but not in sachivad, line 9); 
the dental 1 is employed instead of anusvdra in sansdra-, line 2, and punsdés= (lor punsase, i. e. 
puiisas=), line 16; the vowel ri occurs instead of the syllable vi in dérttya, line 13; before 7, ¢ is 
doubled in tatira, line 6, and bArdtird, line 22; and the word duhkha is (correctly) spelt 
dushkha, in line 5, In respect of grammar and lexicography I may point out the unusual and 
incorrect word uthhdiin ‘uprooting’ or ‘extracting,’ in line 3; nrtpadhdni for rdjadhdni, in 
line 6 ; the employment of sdsita, in line 12, in the sense of ‘given as a grant;’ and the 
ungrammatical use of the gerund dsritya, in line 18. 


Opening with four verses in honour of the deities ‘Siva, Brahman, Vishnu, and Parvait, 
the inscription (in lines 4-11) relates that at the royal residence of Vijayapura, on the decli- 
vity of the northern mountain (utteragiri), there was the king Jayaditya, a son of the king 
Dharmaditya, and that his minister was Madéli, a son of the minister, the great simanta 
Kritakirti. And it records (in lines 11-12) that this Madéli gave the village of Dummuddu- 
maka, which he had obtained by the king’s favour, as a grant to the goddess Durgi. Lines 
12-18 glorify the liberal, admonish future rulers to respect this grant, and deprecate its resnmp- 
tion. Further, three verses in lines 19-22 state that the preceding pragastt of the minister was 
composed by the Kiyastha Nagadatta; and another verse adds that the verses referring tu 


se pate gE Le hn en Rehan hg gh ee Sn ae a 
1 See Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. p. 406. 2 Seo Mr, Fleet’s Guptu Inscriptions, Plate xxviii. 
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Nagadatta, who was too modest to speak of himself, were composed by his younger brother 
Vidyadatta, And the inscription closes with another verse, the purpoit of which appears to be 
to record that this poem was composed, or the donation made, at Jivanapalli, another village 
which the minister owed to the royal favour. — The only point of interest, not contained in 
the preceding, is, that the king Dharmiditya is compared to a Bédhisativa, and the poet 
Nigadatta to Sugata, or Buddha ; which would tend to show that the authors, if not Buddhists, 
were at any rate favourably inclined towards Buddhism, 


The inscription is not dated; and the princes mentioned in it do not seem to be known 
from other records. Of the localities mentioned, Vijayapura was by Colebrooke suggested to 
be the place of that name near Mirzipur on the Ganges, on the northern declivity of the 
Vindhya hills; but he bas himself stated that uitaragiri-kataké in line 6 would rather signify 
‘declivity of the northern mountain,’ and that this interpretation would point to the range of 
snowy mountains, #, ¢., the slopes of the Himalaya. On Dummuddumfka Colebrooke has the 
note that a village of this name is situated in the district of Allahibad, within twenty miles of 
Bijaypur on the Ganges; but that the name is not uncommon, and may belong to some place 
nearer to the northern mountains. I myself am unable to identify either Vijayapura or the 
villages Dummudduméka and Jivanapalli, 


TEXT.3 


jt 


Om‘(*]  Kshity5-adi-yajamdn-inta-mirttayé vidvag®-itmané | muninim dhydna- 
gamy[i*]-ya samasia-vydpiné ta(na)mah | <Ajiyé(ya) 

2 jagad-utpatti-sthiti-pralaya-kiriné | = sansira/-sigar-dttira-péta-samismritayé namah It 
Namé=stu Larkshma(kshmf)-pa- 

8 tayd  Si(é)sha-paryanka-siying | trailékya-kantak-dtkhiti-Vishnavé — vivardpiné 1 
Namé(md)=stu nirjjitisésha-Ma- 

4 hish[A*]sura-gh[i*]ting | Parvvati-pidapadm[i*lya jagad-[Alnanda-diyiné 4) Vénn3- 
van-ilf-vishamath &ikhara-priki- 

5 ra-malay=ilatghyam | nirjjhara-gabhtra-parikha-dustaram=ast-Ari-santrisam ||  Avidita- 
viyéga-dushkham santésha-sa- 

6 miAapta-sakala-vishaya-sukham | asty=utiaragi(gi)ri?-kataké Vijayapi(pu)ram nima 
nripadh[aljni tt Tattra cha chatur-ambhédhi-bhranta-ya- 

7 Sah sthira-dayd mahi-sat(t*|vah 1 érimin=Dharmmadityd  nripatir-abhid=V6(b6)- 
dhisat[t*]va iva it Tasya cha Sas=iva sévyd bhi(bhd)gyé 

8 ldkasya kalpasikh=iva [i*] hrada iva trishn-Apaharah suté=bhavatl® éri-JayAdi- 
tyah | Raj=api yd vinité yuv=ipi dhtré 

9 mandbhava-dvéshi | sarvva-pradé=pi _sa(Sa)éva[t]=sarvvasya gr ihita-paraméarthah {I 
Tasya sachivah Srut-iirthd mah-inubhivd vi- 

10 nirjjit-tratih | sémantasya sumahatah Kritakirttér-mmantrinas=tanayah 11 Yasya 
cha sucharu-mU(r*]ttér=ddadatah Karnné=pi 

1l l(ajghavam yatah | prakriti-para-va(ba)ddha-kékshé!! va(ba)bhiva sa éri-Madélirl2= 
iti 11 Dummudduméka-nimé griméd rija-prasi- 

12 da-sampriptah | krishi-vasati-gd-dhan-idhyd Durggdyai sfsitas=téna 1(11) Bhavati 

hi satém vibhitih par-dpakritayé 








3 From an impression supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. # Hxpressed by a symbol. 

& Metre, §léka (Anushtubh); and of the three next verses, 

: The proper spelling would be vishvag- ; but the palatal sibilant is occasionally employed in this word, in later 
works. 

7 Read sathsdrae. 8 Metre, Ary; up to the end. 

® The correction in this word appears to have been made already in the original. 10 Read =bhavach=chhri-, 

WW Read -kinksh'; ‘who by nature was striving for final beatitude.’ 

12 The second akshara, dé, of this word is quite clear in the impression. 
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13 mahdntam=aésyi(Sri)tya | jalavé(dhé)r-adaya jalash jalad&h sasyiya  varshantil? |) 
Sva-para-jana-nirvvis6(sé)shah santé(nté) vira- 

14 14 bi santi ha(phajla-din€ | kalpadrumih kiyantah Gru(érf)yanté Nandané=pi 
vand i(l) Ma kalaya kaliyugé(gé)=pi hi samé- 

15 natimh tata sarvva-sat[t*]v[A*]ndm [1*] rakshati vasudhirh narapatir-itma-griham 
n=au(ai)va laghu-sat[t*]vah i(1) Janma maranafi-cha sampa- 

16 de=vipach=cha punsis!4=tu si(éA)évati-bhavati | yadi ch=aivath para-kirttimh svdm=iva 
kasman=na péalayata(tha) | Krishi-kirana-sam- 

17 yuktéh vasundharith yd dadéti sasyavatim!5 | vrajati viman-irfidhah pitrin!é 
sa a(a)hl(a*|dayan=nikam | Apahara- 

18 ti yé=pi § méhid=vé(dé)va-dvija-pida-kalpitith | vasudhith [1*]  svargga-sthan=api 
niyatam piatayati sa pdrvvajin nara- 

19 ké |, Atinirmmala-kula-janmA déva-dvija-guru-narapati-nati-sakta[h 1] khanita-badri- 
tadiga(ga)h kavita-dévila- 

20 yas=tyigi | Sugata-pratimah kripayé guna-nidhir=abhavat!? jit-éndriyd vidvan | 
vipriya-vidé  vi- 

21 mukhah kadyasthd Nagadatta iti tt ‘Sa(sa)chivasya téna rachitd lakshana-yukta 
sul va™ |rnna-krita-sdbha | 

22 sad-vritta lalita-padA bhaktyA paraya prasastir=iyam 1 Sva-guna-khydpana-bhirés= 
tasya bhrittra ka- 

23 niyasal? rachitam [1*] a(i)ryanitn  tritayamsidamn Vidyidatténa bhit-frtham | 
Raja-prasida-lavdhi(bdha) dhana-kanaka-sa- 

24 miakuleitisasyavati [1*] Jivanapallir=iti satit grim[é]=yamh s[dl=sya tad=[A?]- 
paral? (i*] 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 156 ) 


The influence of a learned orthography upon the linguistic aspect of our monu- 
ments does not, as a whole, allow itself to be measured in detail with absolute precision, I 
shall only quote one example, as sufficient to enable the reader to grasp my meaning. Girnar 
distinguishes between Tn and | , but only in the interior of bases. Is preserves [ every- 
where where Saiskrit would write it inthe bases, butit writes only | in terminations, even where 
Saiskrit usage would have required a cerebral, I confess that a comparison with the 
Eastern versions, all of which know only | , makes this invariable practice seem, in my eyes, 
to be suspicious. I strongly doubt if the popular pronunciation of the people of Girnar 
correctly distinguished the two n’s, but I have no means of rendering this doubt a certainty. 
Whatever may have been the fact in this and in other analogous instances, many of the 
divergencies which distinguish our parallel versions are not reducible to an orthogra- 
phic interpretation. However great may be the latter’s importance in its legitimate sphere 
of action, it leaves remaining a series of phenomena which constitute dialectic characteristics, 
It is this face of the question which still remains to be considered. 

From this point of view the monuments of Piyadasi divide themselves clearly into 
two main groups. Jn the one, there is no cerebral 2, no palatal #%, an initial y is elided, J is 





18 Originally varshpanti was engraved, but the p has been struck ont. 4 Read puthsass. 
15 Originally sasyavatii: was engraved, but tu has been altered to tih. 
16 Originally pityan was engraved, but it has been altered to pitrin. 1” Read eabhavajasit.. 


18 Originally niyasd was engraved, but it has been altered to niyasd. 
19 Colebrooke’s reading is sasyataral parak, 
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substituted for 7, the nominative masculine, and usually the nominative neuter, end in é, and the 
locative in asi; the other distinguishes the cerebral 7 and the palatal ”, retains the initial y and 
the r unchanged, makes the nominative singular of masculine a-bases end in dé, and the locative 
in amhi or in é, The first comprises all the inscriptions, except Girnar and Kapur di 
Giri, which alone constitute the second class. It is the more impossible to doubt the 
existence in this case of a dialectic difference, because certain of the peculiarities which 
denote the first group are quoted hy the grammarians as proper to the Migadhi dialect. Such 
are the nominative in é and the substitution of J forr. It must be admitted that these are 
also the only points of agreement, and that neither in its omissions — the absence of n, f, &, the 
elision of initial y — nor in certain peculiar usages — the retention of j, of chh, &c., — does 
the dialect of the inscriptions correspond with the Magadhi of the grammarians. On the 
contrary, we have seen that the use of the group s/, attributed by the grammarians to Magadhi 
appears only in the orthography of Girnar. 


Is it possible to trace subdivisions, to distinguish sub-dialects, within the limits of these 
two main groups? Between Girnar and Kapur di Giri, if we except the groups sf and st on the 
one hand, and the use of the three sibilants on the other, both of which, in my opinion, should 
not be admitted into the calculation, the only differences of a somewhat general character, 
which I note, are the group tp at Girnar, which, according to my theory, corresponds to a 
pronanciation pp, and which is represented at Kapur di Giri by ¢; the locative singular, which is 
in mhi, and more rarely in é at Girnar, and in é, never in miiat Kapur di Giri; and the genitive 
of bases in in, which is in iné at Girnar, and which, at Kapur di Giri, follows, by the formation 
isa, the analogy of the declension in a. It may also be noted that the group hm or mk, which 
is retained at Girnar, is unknown at Kapur di Giri, where bamhana is written dramana, and that 
the termination vya of the future participle passive, which usually at Girsar adheres to the 
spelling viya, is, at Kapur di Giri, generally assimilated to va (vva), Finally, we may add 
one or two other divergencies, such as the 8rd person plural in aré used at Girnar, and the 
accidental substitution of y for j at Kapur di Giri. We can thus have no hesitation in holding 
that the two sets of inscriptions, to a certain degree at least, do reflect different shades 
of dialect, which are absolutely distinct. 


I do not think that the case is the same with regard to the versions which constitute 
the former group. If we put-out of consideration the alleged use of ¢ and sh at Khilsi, 
regarding which I shall shortly take an opportanity of stating my opinion, and which has 
nothing to do with the present discussion, the only appreciable differences refer to the initial 
y, the use of 7, and the termination of nominatives neuter in ai. Khalsi and the colum- 
nar edicts retain the initial y more frequently than the others, but as they present at the same 
time a number of examples of its elision, even in the same words, it is clear that no linguistic 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact, especially as in the versions which elide it most 
regularly, at Jaugada and Dhauli, examples are inversely found of its retention. In some 
instances Khilsi makes the nominative of neuter bases in a, ina and notin é: but it also 
contains a more considerable number of nominatives in é of bases usually treated as neuters ; 
on the other hand, in one instance, Jaugada writes anusdsanah. Ripnath writes chhavachharé 
and. chirathitiké, drddhavé, pakaré, but, also, sdtiléké, apaladhiyéna, and ahdlé; and if it is 
admitted that it throughout retains the initial y, it must not be forgotten that it is short, that 
it has only three such examples, and that it is impossible to assume the existence of a peculiar 
dialect from such a detail, in the face of its otherwise perfect agreement with those inscriptions 
which more nearly resemble Migadhi. It is plain, however, that we must not neglect sporadic 
discrepancies. They have a certain significance which should be cleared up. This problem 
appears to me to be an easy one. It will solve itself when we have elucidated one point, 
regarding which people have, I think, come to wrong conclusions. 


It has been admitted hitherto that each of the versions of the edicts faithfully 
represents the dialect of the country in which it has been engraved. I believe that 
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this is a mistake, and that the deductions, which have been formed on this basis, are 
altogether unfounded. A priori it would be extremely surprising that a single dialect should 
have reigned, without rival and without shades of difference, throughout the whole of north and 
north-eastern India, from Khalsi to Jaugada, by way of Bairat and Raipnath. Our scepticism 
will be found to be strengthened by several particular reasons. 


According to this theory, at the time of Agéka, both at Dhauli and Jaugada, as well as at 
Ripnath and Allahabad, people must have employed a dialect which made nominatives 
masculine of a-bases terminate in é, and which changed rinto i. This I shall, for the sake of 
brevity, term the Mégadhi of Aséka. Now the inscription of Khandagiri, quite close to those 
of Dhauli and Jaugada, the date of which cannot be fixed with accuracy, but is certainly not 
more than a century later than the monuments of Piyadasi, and which appears to emanate 
from a local sovereign, makes the same nominatives in 6 and the locatives in é, preserves the 
etymological 7, and in a word presents none of the characteristic traits of this dialect. We are 
thus led to think that Aséka’s dialect was not that of the country. The ancient inscriptions of the 
Bharhut stipa, mid-way between Ripnaéth and Allahabad, perhaps contemporary with Piyadasi, 
of a surety not much later, and which are certainly expressed in a language analogous to the 
local idiom, present no trace of Magadhism. So also at Sanchi; yet General Cunningham has 
discovered there a fragment of an edict which, with a probability almost equivalent to certainty, 
he attributes to Piyadasi. Now, in this, fragmentary as it is, the nominatives in 6, words like 
chilathitiké leave no room for doubt. It was written in Magadhj. But all the native inscrip- 
tions found in the same locality, either contemporary with it, or belonging to a very nearly 
contemporary epoch, agree without exception in the use of a Prikrit free from Magadhisms. 
In the other localities we are not so fortunate ag to be able to use parallel monuments for con- 
trolling the apparent evidence of those of Piyadasi, but these facts are sufficiently significant. 
Hvidently, the use of the Magadhi dialect in his edicts does not prove that it was current 
and in vulgar use in the localities where they have been found. The conclusion readily 
presents itself to our minds. It was in Magadha that the head-quarters of Piyadasi’s empire was 
situated. Magadhi mast have been the language of his court, and nothing can be simpler 
than to suppose that he used it throughout the extent of his dominions to address his 
people, and more specially his officers, the representatives of his power. 


But then, it will be said, how is it that the inscriptions of the extreme north-west and 
of the coast of Surashtra escape this common level? The question appears to me to be capable 
of two explanations, each of which strengthens the other. No one, I think, doubts that it was 
in the north-west and west thata graphic system, adapted to the necessities of Indian languages, 
was first elaborated. At least the inscriptions of Kapur di Giri and of Girnar testify that in 
each case there had heen already constituted a peculiar graphic system with its own traditions. 








1 At the other extremity of India, in Ceylon, we find a sign which favours this theory. However great, as 
regards details, may be the exaggerations of the Sinhalese traditions with reference to the connection of Agoka 
with TAémraparm, the testimony of Piyadasi himself would appear to indicate that he held certain relations with 
that distant island. That he profited by these relations to help forward the diffusion of Buddhism, his zeal and the 
analogy of his conduct elsewhere do not permit us to doubt. It is hence the more interesting to follow up the 
traces, which have, in several instances, been pomted out, of the influence of the Magadhi dialect on the ancient 
language of Ceylon. The most ancient inscriptions which have been found in the island are without doubt of 
sensibly later date than Piyadas. This interval explains the alterations which the Magadhi tradition has under- 
gone from the time of the earliest inscriptions. The fact itself of its introduction, which it is difficult to refer to any 
author except Piyadasi, only stands out the more clearly from the persistence of certain traits. I do not speak 
merely of grammatical peculiarities: the locative in st, nominative in é, &c., which have been puinted out by P. 
Goldschmidt (Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 318; ef. Rhys Davids, Ind. Ant., 1872, pp. 188 & ff. Kd. Muller, Ancient Inscript. 
of Ceylon, p.8; and the recent observations of Prof. Kern inthe Bijdragen tot de Trial. .. kunde van Nedevt. 


Indvé, TV. 10, p. 562). Two paleographic facts are equally characteristic. One is the adoption of the sign f\ 
before its limitation to the palatal § (see below), and the other is the absence of the palatal #, not employed in the 
official writing of Piyadasi, and which we see, for example, in the mscription of Kirinde (EH. Muller, No. 57) 
expressed by the compound ny, in swanyutdpété. It is, therefore, probable that Piyadas: had directly or indirectly 
transferred to Ceylon, as he had done to the provinces of his empire, the methods peculiar to his Magadhi system 
of orthography. 
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These were facts which Piyadasi found established, and which he was obliged to take 
into his calculations, In the second place, it will be remarked that the two systems of 
spelling, or, if itis preferred, the two dialects used by Piyadasi, exactly coincide with 
the distinction between his immediate dominions and the merely vassal provinces, 
which, I believe, I have established by arguments perfectly independent, and having no reference 
to the facts which we are now considering. It was quite natural that Piyadasi should accom- 
modate himself to the local customs of regions which were only indirectly attached to his 
empire, and in which traditions must have existed which it might have been both suitable and 
convenient to respect. 








Certain useful indications can be drawn from the inscriptions. The various versions are 
not equally consistent in the application of orthographical peculiarities which correspond to 
dialectic differences. Even at Dhauli and Jaugada, where the initial y is most regularly elided, 
it is occasionally retained: yé (J. det. I. 4); yd (Dh. 1V. 17); yé (Dh. V. 20; det. 1 8); at 
Khalsi and on the columns this is much more common: at Ripnith, the y is retained in the 
only three words in regard to which the question could be raised; at Bairait, we have, side by 
side, ah and yah. On the other hand, it is at Rapnith that we find two or three words in 
which the r is retained and not replaced by 7. As a general rule the distinction between 
masculine and neuter is lost in the Migadhi of the inscriptions, both genders making the 
nominative in é. Nevertheless, at Khalsi, it would appear that we have some nominatives 
masculine in 6 (sdttyaputé, II. 4; kélalaputd, ibid.; s6, V. 14; cf., also, ldjdné, [1. 5), while neuters 
very often have the nominative in ak. These inconsistencies can be explained in two ways. 
They result either from the influence of the learned language, or from the sporadic 
action of the local dialect entering into the official Magadhi. I do not venture to decide. 


Other irregularities, such as those which we meet at Kapur di Giri and at Girnar, are 
inverse cases. Thus, we have frequently in both versions nominatives singular in é (7) both tor 
masculines and neuters. I may quote at Girnar: prddésiké, yuté, ydrisé, bhdtapurvé, vadhité, 
tdrisé, apaparisavé, dévinaihpiyé, sésié, kathmé, dhaimacharané, maigalé, dasané, ddné, vipulé, 
kotmé, milé; at Kapur di Giri: amtiyoké, si, athi, sakali, maté, turamayé, jivé, bhutapurvé, 
vadhité, tadisé, dané, wiché, darsané, été, yé, kitavi, hati, yi, nichi, vijité, yhatiti, mahalaké, 
likhité; at Kapur di Giri, several locatives in asi (mahanasasi, I. 2; gananast, II]. 7; yutasi, 
V.13; drédhanasi, VI. 14; &. are contrasted with the ordinary form, which is in é. It is 
clear that these accidental forms cannot be explained in this case by the influence either of a 
learned language, or of a popularone. They are so many Magadhisms, whose only possible 


source can have been the influence of the Magadhi officially employed by the suzerain 
of the states. 


To sum up, the inscriptions of Piyadasi divide themselves, from a linguistic point 
of view, into two series, of which one, that of the north-west, betrays by certain, though 
not very important, indications, the existence of a dialectic sub-division, The other must 
represent the official language of the royal chancery. They bring before us two strongly 
contrasted orthographical systems; the one more nearly allied to the popular speech, 
the other with a greater tendency to approaching etymological and learned forms. 
Neither the one nor the other is subject to definite rules ;— neither the one nor the other 
escapes individual discrepancies, or certain local influences. We shall see from what follows, 
and it is this which gives these facts a real interest, that this state of things marks the 
first phase of an evolution which was destined to accentuate itself more and more as 
if pursued its course. We shall see, in the epoch which follows, on the one hand, the 
Mixed Saiskrit, on the other hand the monumental Prakrit, each continuing in parallel 
lines the tradition of which we here grasp the most ancient manifestations. 


On several occasions, in the remarks which precede, I have been led to speak of ‘“‘o 
learued language,” and “a learned orthography.” These expressions might lend themselves to 
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misconceptions which it is my duty to prevent. Now that I have explained myself regarding 
the popular language, it remains to determine, so far as we can from the indications at our 
disposal, what was the linguistic situation from the point of view of this other most important 
factor, Vedic or Classical Saiskrit. 


Palesographic facts here hold the first place. Some are common to both of Piyadasi’s 
modes of writing, others are peculiar to only one or other of them. 


The north-western alphabet possesses no special signs for marking the long vowels. It 
is quite true that many languages are content with a similar notation, but Sanskrit does not 
present itself to us under ordinary conditions. A language partly artificial and used only by the 
learned, leaping into existence, after a long preparation, ready made and almost immutable, it 
had a grammar before it was putinto writing. Neither in its orthography, nor in its grammatical 
forms, does it shew any sensible trace of progressive development. It could only be put into 
writing, at the time when it did commence to be written, under the same conditions as those 
under which it has continued to be written. A language thus elaborated must have imposed 
beforehand the power of distinguishing long vowels on the alphabet, by means of which it was 
intended to record it, An alphabet, which was not capable of making this distinction, would 
certainly never have sufficed to record it. 


I may also mention a peculiarity which is common to both methods of writing. I have just 
now drawn attention to the fact that neither of them represents the doubling of identical 
or homogeneous consonants. Now, from the time when Sanskrit first makes its appearance, 
it observes this duplication, wherever it should be etymologically expected. No one can imagine 
either the Vedic Sanskrit or Grammatical and Classical Saiiskrit being written without observ- 
ing this practice. But, once established for the learned language, this duplication could not 
have failed to introduce itself into the popular orthography, as we shall see did actually occur in 
the case of the literary Prakrit. It will, therefore, be asked how the orthography of the 
dialects, which we are at present considering, did not, of its own motion, adopt so natural a 
usage. For my part, I only see one satisfactory explanation, — the persistent influence 
of the Semitic method or methods of writing upon which the alphabets of Piyadasi were 
founded. A long effort was necessary to overcome this influence, and the sequel will shew 
how the new practice is exactly one of the traits which characterised the constitution and 
expansion of the literary language. 


The Indian alphabet, on the other hand, did possess special signs for the long vowels, 
but when it is considered that at Khilsi, and perhaps at Bairét and Rtpnath, there are no 
signs for 7 and & long, and that in the other versions instances of inexactness in the notation 
of long vowels are continually met with, it will, I think, be unhesitatingly concluded that, 
at the date of our inscriptions, a fixed, arrested form of language, like Sanskrit, had not 
yet been established in general use, for it would not have failed to act as a regulator 
and model for the popular languages, or to introduce into their orthography the preci- 
sion, the unity and the consistency in which they are so much wanting. 


The Indian alphabet of Piyadasi has only one sign to represent 7; whether it pre- 
cedes or follows a consonant. Would this have been possible if that alphabet were used to 
record Saiiskrit ? Now, it is actually in the period which immediately follows, that it develops 
new resources in this respect. From the time of the inscriptions of Nandghat, we find the 
definite notation of r after another consonant? well established, and, shortly afterwards, the 
same sign transferred to the top of the consonant which it accompanied, served to express an 
antecedent r. 

Sees en ee a ec a a ee 

2 At Bharhut, as in later times at Naénaghit and elsewhere, r after a consonant is placed below 1. either in 
its zigzag form ( & ) asin dhramsti, or in the perpendicular form, as in [] of brahma. (Cf. Cunningl.am, 
Bhairhut Stipa, Inserip. Nos. 76, 97, 89.) 
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We can also assert that the sign for the vowel ri did not yet exist in the time of Abéka. 
The reason is simple, andis quite independent of any @ priori argument. It is clear to every one 
that the sign J of the vowel 7%, in the most ancient form in which it appears, is derived from 
the sign used to mark rin composition with a preceding consonant, viz., J; and we have just 
seen that this sign did not develop till after the time of Piyadasi. 


Another lacuna is more significant still; it is the absence of three distinct signs corre- 
sponding to the three sibilants of the learned orthography. Iam now speaking only of 
the Indian alphabet. Khéalsi allows us to show that this absence was perfectly real, and that it 
was neither voluntary or merely apparent, 


It will be remembered that Khilsi, in addition to ¢, the ordinary sign for s, also employs 
another form, /l\. This s has been considered as representing the palatal &. It is true that this 
Jast letter has an identical or analogous form in the most ancient inscriptions in which it appears, 
i.e, at Nasik and at Girnar, But we must understand matters. It ig not possible to admit 
that, at Khilsi, the first edicts and the last ones differ between themselves in dialect, and 
I consider that the conclusions to which I came in the Jntroduction of this work are unassail- 
able, that /\, at Khalsi, is merely an alternative graphic form of cy. Other facts confirm my 
opinion. The sign /\ reappears in the Hdict of Bairat, and in the two inscriptions of 
Ramnath, the first presents only a single example, in the word svarga, in which the palatal § has 
no right to exist. The inscriptions of Rimndth are, unfortpnately, either badly defaced or 
very badly reproduced. Such as we have them, they do not lend themselves to a translation, 
or even to an approximate interpretation ; all that we can remark is that the first uses the 
sign /\ and that alone, and the other sign q, and thatalone. This is a very strong reason 
for considering that the two signs are simple equivalents, The demonstration is completed by 
facts drawn from the other end of India. Mr. Rhys Davids (Ind. Ant., 1872, p. 180) was 
the first to point out, in the most ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, the parallel use of two sibilants 
cy and A. The second is clearly only a modification of the f\ of Khalsi or of its 
prototype. Since then, Dr. H. Muller (Ancient Inscript. of Ceylon, No. 1) has published one 
in which the form A alone figures. He has drawn from these facts (p. 16) the only reasonable 
conclusion, — that which Mr. Rhys Davids had already very justly put forward, — that the 
two signs express indifferently one and the same sound. We cannot come to a conclusion for 
the novth different from that to which we have come for the south. The distance between 
the two localities of occurrence, and the absolute analogy of the facts prohibit us from thinking 
of a dialectic differentiation between the two sibilants. The sequel of paleographic history 
shows us that the form /{\ came to be subsequently employed to express the palatal s, when 
a need to express it, that is to say, to write in Saiskrit, was experienced. At the time of 
Piyadasi, the Indian alphabet did not yet possess the palatal 8; and it therefore had not 
yet been applied, in anything like a regular and consequent way, to the learned language. 


Another strictly parallel fact indirectly confirms this. By the side of cy, the inscription 
of Khalsi, in its second half, frequently yses a form ¥. Dr. Bihler (p. 26) transliterates it 
by sh, and approves of my having recognized itsrelationship with the cerebral sh of the complete 
alphabet. I fear that there has been a misunderstanding here. JI do, it is true, believe 
that the UY of Nasik and of Girnar (Rudraddman) is derived from this U, but I in no way 
believe that this last form had the value of a cerebral at Khalsi. In spite of the transliteration 
sh, I would not venture to assert that such is even the opinion of Dr. Biibler, and in any case 
I could not agree with him if it is. The sign does not appear till about the 10th dict, and 
only becomes common in the 11th, 12th and 13th, although the form is not absolutely unknown 
to the former ones, as we have it also in the 4th Edict, 1.11, Inthe more than 110 instances 
in which Dr. Biihler reads sh at Khilsi, there are only thirty in which the cerebral sh could be 
expected. Under these circumstances, and the transition between the forms dy and ly being 
easy, the steps being marked out by several intermediate shapes both at Khalsi and elsewhere, 
it is absolutely impossible to consider the sign & as anything other than a graphic variant 
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of d,. The perfect indifference with which the engravers use one sign or the other is really 
quite evident. All that has happened is the same as what we have already proved tor ff\. In 
subsequent times advantage has been taken of this duplication of forms to apply one of 
them to the notation of the cerebral sh, and it has become fixed in its new function, 
but the fact is later than our inscriptions. 


To sum up, — neither the North-Western nor the Indian alphabet could have been 
at this epoch used to write Sanskrit. The Indian alphabet, the only one of the two which 
subsequently became applied to Sanskrit, appears before us in the condition of undergoing the 
modifications, which eventually prepared it for that ride. We know of no trace of any different 
alphabet, which could have served for the notation of Sanskrit, and we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that at the time of Piyadasi Sanskrit had not yet been written, and, as all our 
arguments apply equally to the religious, (Vedic) language, the conclusion holds equally 
good for it as well as for classical Safskrit properly so called. 


Between these two languages there is, however, one important difference. The elaboration 
of classical Saiskrit could only have taken place with a view to a wide, profane use, — with a view 
to a written use. ‘To say that it was not written, is to say that it did not yet practically 
exist, — at least in its ultimate form. But it is not so in regard to the Vedic language. 
Not only could its essential monuments exist in an oral state, but they could have been, in this 
form, the object of a culture purely oral, and more or less complete. Eminent Indian scholars 
have considered and still consider that the composition of the prdtigdkhyas does not imply the use 
of writing. I need not here expatiate on a subject to which we shall again be conducted by the 
conclusions of the following chapter. These remarks have merely for their aim to put forward 
(while we explain it) an apparent contradiction between these two propositions: on the one hand 
the paleographic condition of our monuments proves that the classical idiom which 
subsequently took so prominent a position had either not received as yet its complete 
elaboration, or had at least not yet been regularly written, while, on the other hand, 
the orthography of the popular dialects as it is reflected by our monuments, reveals the 
action, more or less latent, none the less certain, of a previous philological culture, 
It is to the oral tradition of the religious literature, to the efforts for its preservation and for 
its phonetic analysis, of which it was the cause, that we have to trace back this influence. The 
reader cannot fail to remark how happily this origin accounts for the peculiar character of the 
action, unequal and indirect, incomplete and accidental, which we have been able to describe. 
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XXXIV. The Tenth painnam, virathaa, virastava, in 43 vv. Enumeration of the names 
of the siriVaddhamina [445] (v. 4). It begins : namitina jinam jayajivabamdhavam bhaviyakusu- 
marayaniyaratm | Viram girithdadhirarm thunimi (staumi) payatthandmeéhim il It conclades : 
iya namivali satthuyé siri Virajinimda mamdasanassa (‘nnassa P) | viyara karunid Jinavara | 
sitapayamanahatthiram (?) Vira! W 4s WW : 


The gachhiyd4ram, which in V., in the Ratnasdgara, and in the second collection of 
all the painnas thet I have before me, is cited as a part of the collection (see pp. 429, 431) 
contains in 188 vv. general rules of life, especially those for the bhikkhu and bhikkhoni, in 
the form of a lesson to Gdyama, who is several times mentioned in it, it begins: namuitina 
Mahavirazh . . 1 gachchiydrath kimncht uddhariméd suasamuddaé iit atth’ €g¢ Gdyama! pani 
jé ummaggapaitthié1 gachchhammi sathvasittinam | bhamai blavaparam param II 21 The metre 
is almost everywhere éléka, though two syllables are often counted as one, one short being 
cast away; so for example in v. 15: satngahévaggahath vibinii na karéi a jégani| samanam 
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samanin tu dikkhitti | sAmiydrim na gilhaé \lis vilind, samanam, samanih are to be read 
as dissyllables, 


At the end it is called (see verse 1) an extract from the mahanisthakappa and the vavahara, 
sources which explain the use of the éléka here: mahanisthakappid | vavahiraé tahé ‘va ya 
sihn-sihuni-atth’é | gachhiyivath satnoddhiam If1se |? padhathsumh sadhuné, éath { asajjhéyam 
vivajjint | uttamasuanissamdam | gachhiyaram suuttamarm It isy tf gaehhayarath sunittinam § 
(446} padbité’ bhikkhu bhikkhuy!} kuyathtu jain jahdbbaniamh | ichchhamta hiam appand Ut 138 W 


The fourth group of Siddhinta texts is eomposed of D., the six ehhédasttras. 


So at least according to Bihler’s List (see above, p. 226), In the Aydravihi and in the 
Ratnasiigara (Calc. 1880) these assert a prior place — between the upaigas and the painnas. The 
name chhédasitra® (chhéda, cutting, section r) can be explained in many ways. There is no 
authentic explanation that I have been able to discover. This name reeurs in the texts in question 
as infrequently as in the paragraphs in the MSS, The first time where it is mentioned, so far 
as I know,® is in the Avaéy. nijj. 8, 55: j3% cha mahikappam®” jania sésigi chhéa suttani, from 
which passage it is elear that then, besides the mahadkappam, there existed several other texts 
belonging to this group (kalpidini Schol.); and in another passage of the above cited work 
(16, 100), there are enumerated three texts which, at present, still bear this name and which state 
that they were divided® just as we find them. They appear [447] to belong together after a 
fashion and to form a united group. In the enumeration of the anamgapavittha texts in the 
Nandi, in the Pikshikastitra and in the three simiehiris we find these texts arranged in the 
same order (dasinath, kappassa, vavaharassa). In the sAmichiris, in the passage in reference to 
the number of days necessary to learn them, we find that but one suyakkhathdha is allotted 
to them all: kappavavahiradasanath (so Avi., Svi., dasdka’rinam V.) égd suakkhamdhé. The 


Vidhipr., however, states that some (kéi) “kappavavahirinam bhinnam suyakkhathdhaiw 
ichhamti,” 


The title chhéasutta is not mentioned in this list of the anangapavitthas or aigabihiras, 
which cites, im addition to the three texts held to be chhéasuttas, two others immediately 
‘afterward, one name alone intervening. These additional chhéasuttas are nistha and mahinisiha, 
which now stand at the head of the chhédas. The mahdkappasnam (see p, 478), too, is found 
in the list, but in a different place — about 24 places previous, From this we draw the 
conclusion that the author of the list did not regard the mahikappasuam (see p. 478) as 
belonging to these ehhéasuttas. 


The mahakappa° is mentioned in no other passage. In all other passages, where the chhé- 
dasiitras are enumerated, thenisiham isinvariably placed at the head of the list. Thuain Avi., where 
the number of days necessary for learning the chhédasitras is stated, [448] there are enumerated 
as the “ehhéaggarhtha” (here placed between upaigas and painnas; see p. 446) the seven 
names ; nislha, dasi, kappa, vavahira, mabAnistha, pathchakappa and jiakappa. The patcha- 
kappa is mentioned also under the pammnas. Of. above, pp. 427,430. The ease is similar in Svi,, 
where, however, the name chhéa° is omitted, ard the discussion om this subject is inserted 
between that concerning aigas 4.and 5. In Svi. only siha, dasd, kappa and vavahira are treated 
of together, patichakappa and jiakappa not being mentioned, and mahanisiha is disposed of at 
another place, viz.: — at the end of the entire jSgavibi after the painnas. V. agrees herein with 





65 An older form of the name is perhaps chhasua, chh(datruta; thusin a citation in the Vich&rimritasamgraha ; 
“ nistham-diyassa chhéasuassa”’; chhédasarmgha, too, 1s found in the same place (see p. 430), where it is said that 
they are five in number. 

6 The name of the second group of the eharittagunapramina in the Anuyédgadvarastitra — ehhédavaddhivantat 
char? — may be recalled in this connection. 

87 According to the Scholiast these texts are borrowed from the ditthivéa (aiga 12}, and, consequently, are to be 
regarded as yishibhashita : mahakalpaérutidinaém api mshibhashitatva(d) dyishtivéd&d uddhyitya téshaxzn pratipddit. 
atvat dharmakath&nuyéga vv4 (° gatvéé cha ?) prasamgah, 


® dasa uddésanakdla dasina, kappassa hursti chhach chéva | dasa chéva, vavahdrassa hurhti | savvé vi chhavvi- 
ears Lf 
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Svi. completely, with the exception that, as Avi,, it adds pathchakappa and jiakappa to nistha, 
dasi, k.and vav. In the metrical portion at the close, the jégavihanapagarana, however, the first 
four are treated of either as to be learned together in 30 days or as “‘savvani vi chhéasuttani,”’ 
v.22, Inthe next verse (23) there are statements concerning jiyak. and pamchak. (mahanistha, 
is not discussed till vv. 63, 64). In the Vichirdmritas, the chhdasuam is called nisiha-m-diyam 
— on jitak., pamchak. see p. 430—; and in the commentary on the érdddhajitakalpa — see 
below — éri nisithidi chhédagranthasttra is spoken of. We find that this agrees with Bihler’s 
list (above, p, 226), 

Besides this arrangement which places nigitha at the head we meet with statements in 
modern sources in which the number composing the series varies in many ways. The series, as 
we have seen above, was never fixed, continually varying between 4 and 7 members. 














[449] In the Ratnasigara (Calc. 1880) we find the following arrangement: vyavahira- 
vrihatkalpa, das&éruta, nisitha, mabdnigitha, jitakalpa. These names are the same with an 
exception in the case of jitakalpa (Bihler has pafichakalpa; Avi. has both names). The 
arrangement of Raj. L. Mitra and after him that of Pandit Kashinath Kunté, taking its rise 
from the Siddhintadharmasira, is very remarkable. See my remarks on p. 227, 


The uncertainty of modern tradition may, it is true, create an impression unfavourable to 
the age of the chhédasitra texts which we possess. On the other hand, there are sufficient 
arguments which permit us to ascribe a relatively ancient date to the chief group at least, «4. e. 
the three texts: dasi-kappa-vavahara. The order which I have here followed is, without doubt, 
the old arrangement, though, for convenience sake, I adopt that of Bihler from this point on: 
vavahiira, das, kappa. We must here consider the statements of tradition in reference to 
the origin and composition of these texts. 


Haribhadra, on Avasgy. 6, ss, explains the third of the three forms of the simfchirt which 
are mentioned in the text: dhé dasahaé payavibhigé, the padavibhdgasimichéri by chhédast- 
trini, and, as we have seen above, p. 357, he states that this is chhédasitralakshandn navama- 
pirvad éva nirvyidha. On Avasy. 7, e he limits the equalization of the padavi°chirt to kalpa 
and vyavahira (s4 cha ka°hiraripa). The same statement exists in the avachiri composed A. D. 
1383 by Jninasigara on the Oghaniryukti: [450] padavi°chiri kalpavyavahiran ; and pirva 9 
(vastu 3, pribhrita 20) is referred to as the source — see above, p, 3857 — whence this 
Bhadrabihusvamina nirvyidha, The composition of these two texts, kalpa and vyavahira, is 
frequently referred back® to Bhadrab&éhu, who is said to have made use of the same sources as 
they. But in the rishimandalasitra (Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 11), (p. 472) the same is asserted of 
the third member of this group of texts, the dasinu. We have consequently here, as in the 
case of upaénga 4, to deal with an author whose name is specially mentioned. Whether this 
claim is correct or not (we will refer to this question below), the connection with the puvvas 
according to tradition, is significant. 

The contents of the existing chhédasitras makes it probable that a large portion of them is 
of considerable antiquity. This contents refers in general to the clergy and the rules of conduct 
prescribed’? for them, though there is a large admixture of subsidiary matter of a legendary 
character (e. g. the entire Kalpasitram). The first two rules, according to the existing order, 
refer to expiations and penances (priyaschitta)?! ; while all the rest contain general matters 
referring to discipline. 





69 The same is asserted of the nistham ; see p. 4632. 

7 Tt corresponds consequently to the vinaya of the Buddhists with which, despite all differences, it is closely 
connected in contents and in style of treatment. 

Tl The expression giatthé in the last verse of Dharmaghosha’s érAddhajttakalpa (see p. 478), treating of the priyas- 
chitta, is explained in the anonymous scholiast thereupon by gitérth&h érinistthidichhédagramthastitrarthadhar&h, 
i. @. gtta is explained by chhédegrarnthasiitra. Dh. recommends to the giattha the correction of his work, which he 
conceives of as being closely connected with the chhédasiitras. This name gita does not agree particularly well with 
the form of the text of the existing chhédastitras, since a large portion of the latter is composed in prose, and sléka 
not gith’ is the prevailing form of metre in the metrical portions. Of., however, the name of the sixth book of the 
second chhédas. 
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[451] There is other testimony of an external character which makes for the antiquity of 
the chhédastitras. The first of these is, as is well known, closely connected with aiga 1, 
and is, in fact, called a part of the latter (p. 254). Chhédasitras 2, 4 bear the stamp of antiquity 
because they resemble angas 1—-4 as regards the introduction; and because chhédas. 2 — 5 
resemble the same ahgas as regards the conclusion.”2 The ancient date of chhédas. 4 is eo ipso 
attested by the thoroughgoing mention of it and its ten sections in abga 8, 10. 


The testimony is not so favourable in the case of chhédasfitra 2. It must be ascribed tc a 
somewhat later date from the fact that 1t contains a polemic against the ninhaga, a mention 
of the dasapuvvin etc. See below. We have exact chronological data for the Kalpastitram, 
inserted in chhédas. 4. See p. 472. 


It is remarkable that there are old commentaries called bhashya and chtrni,”? composed 
in Prakrit, the first kind of texts written in githis, the second in prose, on three of our 
texts: — nisiha, vavahira, kappa. The Nom. Sgl. M. of the 1. Decl. ends invariably in o and 
not in e; and extensive use is made of the insertion of an inorganic m. The Prakrit shows 
many traces of a later age, ¢. g., we find the thematic instead of the declined form. Farther- 
more, the fact that these bhashyas [452] are, for the most part, composed in gathis, whereas the 
verses in the chhédasiitras are mostly slékas, deserves our attention. 


The extent of each of the texts is as follows: —1. nistham 812 (or 815) graththas, — 
2, mahanistham 4504 gr., — 3. vavahira 500 gr, — 4. dasdérutaskamdham 800 gr., exclusive 
of the kalpasitra, that contains 1254 gr., — 5, brihatkalpa 475 gr, — 6, patachakalpa (is 
wanting’). 


XXXV. First chhédasttram, the nisthajjhayanam. This name is explained, strangely 
enough, by nigftha, though the character of the contents would lead us to expect nishedha, In 
the scholiast on Uttarajjh, 26 9, nisthiyd is paraphrased by naishedhiki ; and so in the scholiast on 
Dasavéilia 5, 2, 9; asamathjasanishedhin naishedhiki; in the scholiast on Avaéy. 7,1, and 
on Anuyégadv, introduction (2 in A) where Hemachandra explains it by Savapari- 
sthipanabhimih. The statements in the text in Avaégy. 7, 33 fg. are decisive: — 
jamha tattha nisiddhé ténam nisthia hdiliss il... j6 héi nisiddhappa | nisfhid tassa bhavaéd 
héi| avisuddhassa, nisihia kévalamittam haval saddé jl 18511; in 10, «, 41 we read baddham 
abaddham tu suath, baddham tu dyvalasathganiddittham | tavvivariam abaddham, nisfham anistha 
baddhar tu Ii 40 I! bhié parinayavigaé saddakaranamh tahéva anisiham | pachchhannam ty nistham 
nisiha ndmam jahajjhayanam |) 4 1 Scholiast here?) : iha baddhasrutamh nishidham anishidham 
anishedhath cha, tatra rahasya[453]pithad rahasyépadésich cha prachhannam nisbidham 
uchyaté, prakAsapathat prak@sépadééach chi ’nishidbamh, ... nishidham guptartham uchyaté, 
From this we may indubitably’® conclyde that the explanation by nigttha’® is simply an error, and. 
is to be classed in the same category as the explanation of yvavdiyam by aupapatikam and of 
rayapasénaiyyam by raéjaprasniyam. 


Whether we are to understand owr text under the nisthajjhay° mentioned in ahga 4 (see p. 
280) as part of the first aiga or under the nisiha nimaim ajjhayanam in Avagy. 10, 4, is a matter 
of doubt, since its title is perhaps not passive =pachhannam (s. below), guptirtham, but active 
in sense. Nevertheless the statements, which (see p, 254 ff.) are found in anga 1 in relation to 
its fifth child called nistha (cf, also nisthiya as the name of ajjh. 2 of the second chiA, ibid.), and 
in the introduction of the nisithachiirni in reference to the identity of the chhédasttra with 


72 It must, however, be noticed that (p. 448) in Syi. and V. the chhéda texts are treated of between anga 4 and 
anga 5. 
78 See Jacobi Kalpas. pp. 16, 25. 
% padyagadyabandhanid baddharh, Sfstrépadésavad; dvdd. Achérddiganipitakazh . . lékottararn; abaddhamn 
kika os 


7 In the enumeration of the 10 sAmay4rt (angas 3, 10, 5, 7, uttarajjh. 26,Avagy. 7) the Svassay4, commandments, 
are always found together with the nisthiyé, prohibitions (Leumann). 
76 Intermediate forms are nishidha — see just above — and nishithe in the scholiast on anga 1. 
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this fifth chtla’’, make at least for the conclusion that tradition regards the nisiham ajjhayanam 
in our chhédasitra as originally forming a part of anga 1 and separated from it at a later 
period. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that the text in question existed origi- 
nally as it exists to-day in an independent condition, and that it was at a later period joined 
with anga 1, whence it was again separated. 


In the Nandi — see below — [454] the nistham is mentioned after dasi kappé vavahird 
and before mahanistham. It is, therefore, certain that our text is referred to. The statements, 
which are found?® in Avagy. 16, 114 (8. p. 255") in reference to the three-fold division of nistham 
into three ajjhayanas, by name ugghéyam, anugghayam and aruvané, are not in harmony with the 
constitution of our text, which contains no trace of such a three-fold division, but on the other 
hand is divided into 20 uddééakas,”® containing hardly anything but prohibitions for the bhik- 
shu.®° The words ugghatiya and anuggh® are, it is true, made use of, but this does not presuppose 
a direct division into 3 ajjh.® All these prohibitions commence with the following words (cf. the 
formula in the Pratimokshasitra of the Buddhists): — je bhikkhi .. karéi and end with 
karemtarh va siti}jai22 We have here then a fixed canonical rule, which makes upon us the im- 
pression of being very old. At the conclusion of the udd. a penitence of one or, as the case 
may be, of four months is prescribed : tam sévamané Svayyati masiyamh parihdratthinam ugghati- 
yam (or anuggh®, or chau”) nisahé. 


The 20th udd. treats especially of this penitence and appeals thereby to the first add. of 
the vavahara. 


[455] At the end there are three aryiis, in which Visdhigani is stated to be the writer (!) : 
tassa lihiyath nistham. These dryds are counted as constituent parts of the text, since they are 
followed by the words iti nisthajjhayané visamé uddésaii sammatté. 


There is a very detailed commentary (bhAshya) in Prakrit in aryds, akin to the prose 
commentary, which Jinaprabhamuni, author® of the commentary on the paryushanikalpa- 
niryukti, mentions as his source of information under the name nisithachirmi. The bhishya 
offers but little assistance in regard to the explanation of the words of the text, but contains 
general remarks concerning the contents of each of the uddééakas. It starts with a very 
lengthy introduction,®4 which at the end is called pedham, 7. e. pitham, cf. pithika in Malayagiri. 
Each of the paragraphs of the text is called siitram in every case. This commentary does not 
discuss the three concluding verses of the text. The writer of the Berlin MS. (Ahmedabid 
Samy. 1629) belonged to the stock of Ahhayadéva.% 


XXXVI. Second chhédasttram, the mahaénistham. Instruction of Giyama in reference 
to transgressions (salla) and punishments (piyachhitta, pachhitta), in 8 ajjbayanas, of which 
[456] ajjh. 1, 2 have a text composed partly in Slékas or trishtubh, (Nom. in o) and partly in 
prose (Nom. in ¢); and in ajjh. 3 ff, many élékas are inserted. Thesingle copy which I have by 
me, and that a very incorrect one, reproduces the text so very imperfectly that even the writer, 





77 Silaika, in the introduction to the second érutask. of anga 2says that the “‘ Achdraprakalpé nisithah’’ is 
‘nirvyfidha ” from piirva 9, 3, 20. (Leumann) ; see pages 357, 450n. 

78 Haribhadra makes no statement on this head, since he holds the verses to be nigadasiddha, Cf. the five-fold 
division of the 4yara in atga 8, 5, 2 into; masié ugghaié, m. anugghéié, chdummasié u., ché, anuggh., chi. anugghiié 
arévané. (Leumann.) 

79 1 with 48 paragraphs, 2 with 59, 3 with 74, 4 with 62, 5 with 76, 6 with 22, 7 with 37, 8 with 19, 9 with 26, ete. 

80 According to Kash. Kunté the nif. treats ‘‘ of the duties of Sidhus, and the fines and penalties to be imposed 
on them when they neglect them.’’ 

81 The 20 udd. are, however, divided into 8 groups (1—5, 6—19, and 20; Leumann). 

$2 “Who does this or that and who does not do it.’”? See Leumann, Aup. Glossar, p. 159 8. v. sajj (Pali sidiyati) 
‘‘take,”’ “‘ receive,’ accept, ** permit.” 

8 A. D. 1807, see Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 25; also author of the Vidhiprapa, above p. 228. 

8 Begins: navabarhbhachtramaio atthérasapadasahassié vétd (védah, see p. 457) | havati ya saparhchachilo bahu 
bahutarad padaggénazh I[ 1 II Aydrapakappassa tu... 112 11 &yard aggathtyapakappa taha chulié nisthayh ti. . 11311 
pakappammi chiliyaé nisth@ ya... V. 1 is cited in the same form, by Stlénka from Bhadr.’s Acharaniryukti accord- 
ing to Leumann. 85 Sarmnvat 1569 under Pataséha Mahamida. 
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overcome by the difficulties in his way, at the conclusion of the first ajjh., begs®®, in Prakrit, that 
the fault be not laid at his door. He says that it is not a kulihiyam, but a text sur generis with 
its mixture of verses, half-verses, prose and even single aksharas. See my remarks on p. 472. 
If my explanation of his words be correct the writer speaks also of marginal glosses and of 
leaves that have fallen out from his original (puvviyarisa, pirvddaria), Since these words 
too are very corrupt, they are not to be ascribed tu the writer of the present MS., which is well 
written to say the least, but to an earlier scribe,"whose comments have always been copied 
together with the text. 


A statement in Sanskrit, of not less peculiar nature, but handed down in a very 
corrupt state, is found at the end of the fourth ajjhayaua, and is directed, not against the con- 
dition of the text, but against its contents. According to this statement Haribhadrastri had 
declared that it was impossible for him to believe some of the wonderful accounts contained in the 
text. [457] The writer first asserts that this scepticism of Haribhadrastri has reference solely to 
a few of these statements and not to the entire fourth ajjh. or to the other ajjh. This scepticism, 
he says, was caused by the fact that in aigas 3, 4 and in upaigas 3, 4 nothing was said of these 
matters, ‘‘na kathamchid idam dichakhyé yatha.” We must refer yathi to what follows, and 
regard the words as a kind of citation from ajjh. 4. The latter, however, does not suit the 
sense, which amounts to this :——cave-dwellers are able to undergo hardships for a year. The 
meaning of the very obscure words at the end appears to be that since this sitram according 
to ancient tradition is an drsham, and in this Srutaskandha there are contained many excellent 
“ ganadharéktini védavachanani,” it is the conclusion of the writer that there is no occasion for 
unbelief even as regards these remarkable statements.2”7 The great Haribhadrasin® is 
undoubtedly referred to here, [458] who must have played an important réle at the date of this 
remark of the copyist, to whom the polemic appeared as a bitter necessity. 


The wretched condition of the text is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact that the authority 
of the mahinisithasfitra found many opponents even among the Jains themselves. That the 
text is corrupt is manifested externally first of all in the imperfect tradition as regarjs its 
division. Accordingto a special statement® in the commencement of the third ajjh., after v. 3, 





8 mahanisthasuyaskamdhassa padhamam ajjhayanam salluddharanarm nima [I 1$| éyassa ya kulihiyaddsé na 
dfyavvd suaharéhimn | kim tu jé chétva éyassa purviyarisd si, tatthéva kattha ya silégé kattha: silgaddham 
katthai payakkharath katthaimh akkharapashtiy’ katthai pattayaputthyamh (‘marginal notes’’?) kai bé tinni 
panndni éva ghai (?) bahu garhshpa (garhtha P) parigaliyam ti. 

87 atra, chaturthidhyayané bahavah siddhimtikih kéchid fly&pakanna (f) samyak sudadhyéty (P) évirhtair 
afraddadhanair asmikam api na samyak Sraddhinam ity aha Haribhadrasfirih; na punah sarvam édvé ‘dam 
chaturthfdhyayanam anyfini va ’dhyayanfni asyai ’va katipayai(h) parimitair 4lapakair agraddhfnam ity artheh ; 
yatah sth‘na-samavaya-jivabhigama-prajnépanidishn na kaéthathchid idam Achakhyé, yatha| préti (P) sarntdpas- 
thinam asti, ta: (?) guhavdsinas tu manujnés, teshu cha paramadhfrmikfénfrh punah punah saptishtavarin yavad 
upapattés, teshém cha tair dfrunair vajrasilagharattasarhputair giliténazn paripidyamfnaném api samvaitsararm 
yavat prainavyapattir na bhavati ’ti ; vriddhavadas tu punar yathfvad idam 4rshazh sitram, vikritur na tévad atra 
pratishtA, prabhitas ché “tra Srutaskarndhé arthéh sushtv apigayéna (?) satigayani ganadharoktini véda(see p. 
455n)vachandni, tad évai sthité na kishchid &Sankanfyam. 

8 See pp. $71, 872. In Jinadattastri’s ganadharasirdhatata, v. 55,114 payaranas are ascribed to him; and 
Sarvarajagani cites in the scholiast the following works: pathchavastika upadéSapadspathchééakA ’shtaka 
shédaéaka ldkatat(t)vanirnaya dharmavirhdu lékabindu ybgadrishtisamuchchaya darfanasaptatik4 n&ndchitraka 
vrihanmithyStvamarnthana parmchasttraka sarnskrititmfinugasana sarhskyitachaityavarndanabhishya anékém- 
tajayapataké ‘nékarhtapadapravééaka paralikas:ddhi dharmalobhasiddhi séstravarttésamuchchay&diprakarandn! mh, 
tithe dvasyakavritti dagavaikalika vribadvritti laghuvyitti pihdaniryuktivritti jivabhigamaprajndpandpar pavritti 
pathchavastikavritti anékéhtajayapatékivritti chaityavamdanavritti anuydgadvaravritti nathdivritti sathgraha- 
pivritti kshetrasamSsavyitti Gastrévarttasamuchchayavritti arhachhrichidémani Samarddityacharita kathakOéa- 
digdstrindzh. Not so complete are the statements in the Vich4rfmyitasathgraha which contains, however, a large 
number of the names. In the Vic. H.'s death is placed (§ 8 begin.) in the year 1050 after Vira. 

89 Probably in four fryfs, though the metre or rather the text itself is very difficult to make out. The last 
verse reads :—nikhittavibhitiapanéném sathghatténar imé mah&nistha(m) | varasuyakkharndharn vottavvarh cha 
&uttagapinagénar (P) ti || In the preceding verses the word ambilé is found three times: taié adlasa uddésé attha 
tathéva ambilé | jarh tern itarh chairtthé viparhchamazhmi (') ’chhimi yambilé || dasa, chhatthé dd, sattamé tinni, 
aithamdé "bilédasa a | ; this is probably a vooative to ambilA, “little mother,” and to be explained in the same way 
as sumndari! in pamna 7 (see p. 442). 
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(a statement that perhaps did not belong to the text originally) the mah4nié. consists of 8 
ajjhayanas, each of which contains a certain number of uddesas, which is stated. But in our 
MS. there is no trace whatsoever of any uddesas. In the first ajjh. there are between the 
beginning and the end some §§ numbers (81, 33, and 16, 17 for which 36, 37 are to be substi- 
tuted), [459] and at the end the number 49, These numbers do not, however, refer to uddesa 
sections, since these are generally of greater extent, as is proved in the case of our text from 
the number of udd. ascribed to ajjh. 2—7. We have no statement of the kind in the case of 
ajjh.1. These numbers are nine for 2, sixteen for 3, eight for 4, ten for 5, two for 6, three for 7, 
ten for 8. Ofthe eight ajjhayanas only the firstsix are specially distinguished, four having special 
names, though only those ascribed to the first two ajjh. are in harmony with the contents. The 
sixth ajjh. closes on f. 70®; the remainder is characterized at the close (96>) as: piiya, perhaps 
biiyé, dvitiya, chiiliya, so that two chiliyé chapters are here indicated,®? which, ifadded to the 6 
ajjh., gives the desired number 8. In this faulty condition of the MS. it is worth while to note 
the statements of the three simicharisin reference tothe mahin, Avi. treats of this subject (see 
pp. 447, 448) in discussing the chhéaggantha, and states that there were 8 ajjh. with 88 uddesas. 
The first ajjhayanam had then no divisions of this kind and was égasaram; the second had 
9, the third and fourth 16 each, the fifth 12, the sixth 4, the seventh 6, the eighth 20. The 
difference between this account and the information to be drawn from the MS. is very great 
indeed. (See above.) Svi. and V., on the other hand (see p. 448), separate the mahanistham from 
the other chhéda texts, and treat, at the conclusion, of the jégavihi of the sacred texts after 
the painnagavihi. [460] They too agree with Avi. as regards the number of ajjh.andudd. The 
seventh and eighth ajjh. are expressly called by V. chilarfiva (donnichilaé, v.64). Forty-three 
days are necessary to learn the mahin., téydlisdé dinéhim ajjhayanasamatti, but as two days are 
requisite for suyakkharndhassa samuddesa and for anunné, the total number is 45. The chhédas, 
1, 8—5 required together only 30 days. See page 448. 


A statement in Wilson Sel. W. 1, sa (ed. Rost) is of particular interest :— “ Vajrasvami®! 
instituted the Mahiniéitha-sect ;” and of equal interest are the remarks of Rajendra Lala Mitra 
(p. 227) in reference to three different recensions (vichané) of the Mahfanisttha. The question 
which is proposed in the introduction of chapter 22 of the Vichaéramritasathgraha substantiates 
the belief that the Mahaniéitha is tolerably old. This question is : — how is 1+ to be explained 
that the prdyaschitta prescribed in the Mahanistiha is not practised ? The answer to this 
includes chhédas. 1, 3, 5, and reads : —adhun4 marhndasattvaih kalpavyavahdranigithamahanisitha 
dindm ékatarasyé ’pi graththasya *bhipriyéna prayaschittani yathé chaddodham (? ’vasodhum) 
na Sakyamté atas t€ sarvagachheshu jitavyavaharéna prayaschittén(y) anucharamto drisyamié. 


The first mention of the mahanistham, of which I am aware, is found in the enumeration 
of the anahgapavittha texts in the Nandf etc., where the schol. on N. explains the word as 
follows : — nistthit parath, yat gramtharthibhyam mahattarath tam mahinigitham. [461] We 
have already mentioned (p. 445) that the gachhayara states that it is based upon the mahan. ag 
its source. 


The introductory words are the same asin anga 1 etc. : suyath mé ausath, ténamn bhagavaya 
évam akkkAyam, and each of the ajjh. closes correspondingly with ti bémi. Besides this, there 
is nothing which directly savours of antiquity with the single exception that the dialogue form 
between the bhagavant (who is addressed with (sé) bhagavath and not with (sé) nam bhaihté) 
and Indrabhiti (Géyamé !) is retained. This form, however, ill suits the introductory formula 
by which the whole is attributed to the bhagavant himself, 


The name of the text occurs shortly after the introduction, and 1s accompanied by 
laudatory epithets. This fact, together with the epithet mahé° in the name, makes it probable 





% The conclusion of the first child is not directly marked off, but is to be placed on 80b, where a section closes 


with bémi. 
91 Nominally 584 Vira, see pp. 219, 251, of. Avaéy. 8, 41 fg. Ganadharasirdhaé. v. 28 fg. In reference to the 


statement above, of. pp. 4632 and 464. 
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that it is of later date. It had need of a special sanction because of its secondary character. 
The words are: pavara-vara-mahanisthasnyakkharndha(mh) ssuyaénusirénam tivihath— but there 
follows no three-fold division. 


The first book is entitled salluddharanath and treats of the most various kinds of salla, 
falya. The repeated references to the savvaingévamga are worth our notice; whence the 
existence of the uvathga at the time of its composition — see above, p. 373 — is eo ipso 
clear. Then follows the figure of the useful co-partnership of the lame with the blind man 
whichis specially emphasized : — hayath nanath kiyadhinam, haya anniinaé kiy& | pasamtd pamguld 
daddhé dhavaman6 a athdhaé ii . . aradhd ya panei ya vané samichché té samhpaiitta nagaram 
pavittha \!. Furthermore [462] stress is laid upon reverence (vamdé, vamdiyya) for pictures 
(padima) and. temples (chéia, chéidlaya). A special formula seems to have been made use of 
in this connection, an enigmatical treatment of the letters of which occurs® after the fashion of 
the treatment of a um (om) in the Upanishads and in similar formulas in the tantra ritual. 
This entire subject was a riddle to the copyist — cf. p. 456 — and so it remains for us. After 
the real conclusion of the work, in an addition, a similar subject is treated of in like manner 
merely by means of single letters. 


Book II. is entitled kammavivayauam, perhaps karmavipfchana (cf. pp. 270, 280, 335). 
At the end is found an obscure statement which perhaps has reference to ajjh. 1, 2 and which 
reads: @ésith tu donhath ajjhayandnam vihi puvvagénam savvasimannam vattéhinan ti (?). 


Books III, and IV., without specific titles, are composed almost entirely in prose, and treat 
especially of the kusila, Itis noticeable that in Book III. frequent reference is paid to the 
duvalasathgam suyaninath and the samgédvamga duvalasathgasamudda. The commencement 
with simaiya is retained (cf. p. 243), and the suyandnam is then characterized as sémfiya-m-di 
légabizndusigara (sira!) payyavasinam (p. 245). [463] We find in the text the following 
statements which are very characteristic as regards the origin and history of Book IIL: 
tattha tattha bahuéhizn suyaharéhith sammilifinazh samgévathgaduvalasamgiu suyasamuddau 
anna-anna-uvamgdsuya(kkha)thdha-ajjhayana-uddésaganamn samuchchinétinam kimchith kimchim 
samnvayyamanam ettham lihiyam ti, na una sakavvakayath (svakavyakritam) ti. This is an example 
of the saying qut s’eacuse s’'accuse. It is more probable that the above is a prodaction of the 
author himself than that it emanates from the hand of a copyist who is inclined to doubt. 


Book IV, contains a legend of two brothers, Sumati and Naila,®* in which we may observe 
an occasional reference (in Sanskrit !) to an old elucidation (!) of ahga 10: Sesham tu praéna- 
vyikaranavriddhavichiranad avaséyat.— Whoever, bhikshu or bbikshunf, should praise the 
adherents of hostile systems or schismatics (parapasamdinam pasammsam kareyya, jé ya vi nath 
ninhaganam p. k.), whoever speaks in favour of the schismatics (ninhaganamh anukilam bhaséyysA), 
visits their temples (minh. dyayanath pavisiyya), studies their texts (ninh. gamthasattha 
payakkharamh vi pariivéyyé), or follows their ordinances (ninh. sathkalié kayakilésaié tavéi va 
samijaméi va janéi va vinndvéi va suéi va padivvéi vi avimuhasuddhaparisimayyagié salahéyya), 
his fate will be as disastrous as that of Sumati, sa vi nath paramahammiésum uvavayyéyya 
jaha Sumati. The hate against the heterodox and schismatics is here so bitter, [464] that the 
conjecture is not too bold if we assume that the heterodox and schismatics had at that time 
got possession of the text of this book, see pp. 298, 368. 


Book V., duvalasamgasuyaminassa navatlyasira (?), mentions the duvilasatnga, but 





82 amana | a | mati | katittha ava | addhaina | amaa um] nam | up ay| an u|s frat na am | 4um n] amai | 
sa am bh i[n nas u[f|n amati | khat ré 4| sabaddha in| a u m| nam u etc.—Ina similar manner (each of 
the single consonants having virima) we find the mantra composed which the Vidhiprapa cites in mentioning 
the Syariyapayatthavanaviht and uvajjhiyapay®. These, however, commence witha |u|m|; ef. the Upanishade. 
Have we here an example of the mduyakkhar&? see page 281 (with note) and page 850. 

% In the thiravall of Kalpas., one of the four scholars of Vajra (sv4min), p, 460, or of Vajraséna, is called by 


this name. He was the founder of a school which bore his name. Bhiadinna, the scholar of Nagajjuna, was fro 
the Nailakula ; see v, 44 of the Thérdvalt in the Nandis. 
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merely in a general way. It treats especially of the relation between the teacher (gurn) and 
scholar (sisa), of the ayira (gachhayara, see p. 445), and aniyara. 


Book VI., giyatthavihira (see pp. 487, 450), treats of the pachhitta priyaéchitta, and 
contains a legend of a teacher Bhadda and the ayyiyé (aryika) Rayya. The mention of the 
dasapuvvi in the introduction brings ¢o ipso the date of its composition down to a period 
subsequent to that of Bhadrabihu, the last chaturdasapirvin, and to that of Vajra, the last 
dasapirvin. See pp. 219, 460. 


Books VII., -VIII., which (see p. 459) are characterized as two chiliyis, a name which 
per se marks them as a secondary addition, treat likewise of the pachhitta, and, in fact, in such 
great detail, that the words kim bahuna,® together with the formal frame-work enclosing then, 
are occasionally repeated several times in immediate succession. Shortly before the close 
these words occur again. A legend of the daughter of Suyyasivi in Avanti plays a very pro- 
minent part in these books. 


The solemn adjuration (found also in another passage) to save this sfitram from any 
damage, is another indication of its secondary origin :—jayd nath Géyama! inam-d pachhitta- 
suttam vochchhiyyihii taya nam chamdaichchd-gaha[ 465 ]rikkha-taraga nam satta ahdratté ya 
né viphuriyya, imassa nam vochhédé Gébyama! kasinasamjamassa abhavd, 


To the conclusion (samattam mahinisthasuyakkhamdham) are joined the reverential invo- 
cations to the 24 titthamkaras, the tittha, the suyadévaya, the suyakévali, all the saéhu, siddhai 
to the bhagavamt arahamt. Then follow theincomprehensible separate aksharas etc., mentioned 
on page 462. The actual conclusion is formed by the statement concerning the extent of 
the whole book (4504 slékas): chattiri sahassiim pathcha saydim tahéva chattaril chattari 
(again !) silégd viya mahdnisthammi piénam II 


The mahanistham is indisputably much younger than the nisiham, and is almost six 
times its size. It is noteworthy that this sitram, just as the fourth chhédas., according to its 
own statements (see above and pp. 456, 458, 461) receives suyakkhamdha, srutaskandha as 
an addition to its name. This is a title that is used in the case of the angas for larger 
divisions of an aiga. But in the case of ahgas 3—5, 7—10, up. 8—12 the expression also holds 
good forthe whole and not merely a part. There is no commentary, as in the case of the 
nistha, with the exception of the chirni. See above, p. 445, for the origin of the gachhayéram 
from the mahanisiha,. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.8. 
No. 1. — The Prince and his faithful friend, the son of the Wazir. 


There was once a king who had a son, and his wazir also had a son. Both were of the 
same age and were great friends. One day both of them planned to go and see their wives. 
So they went and told their fathers. Their fathers objected to their going, but they would not 
be dissuaded, and secretly mounted their horses and went off. The king’s son first reached his 
father-in-law’s house, where he was treated with great respect, and at night his bed was placed 
on the top of the roof, but the waztr’s son slept below. At midnight the prince’s wife got up 
and dressed herself in her finest clothes, put some sweetmeats and fruit in @ tray and came 
down the stairs?, The prince was asleep, but the wazir’s son woke and watched her going out. 
Then he followed her, and what did he see? She went to a fagir, who beat her soundly with 
a whip, and said: “ Why are you so late?” She replied: “I was delayed because my husband 
Sg Se a ee es eh Se a re Ra ans ee es 


% The words, however, ocour Aup. § 48. 
1 A folktale recorded from the lips of Maht&bd, an old Musalmfn cook-woman of Mirzipur, and literally 


translated. 
2 There is an incident like this, in the Arabian Nighis, of the Princess who loved the negro. 
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came to-day.” The fagir answered: “ Well! Go, cut off your husband’s head and bring it 1o me. 
Then 1 will be assured that you love me.” So she went, cut off her husband’s head and 
brought it to the fagir. Then the fagir beat her again, and said : “‘Since you do not belong to 
your husband, whose are you? Go, and never come near me again.” Then she took her 
husband’s trank and head and placed them near the wazir’s son. He rose, tied them up in a 
cloth, put thom on his horse and rode off to his wife’s house. There he was treated with great 
respect and exactly the same events occurred. For at midnight his wife got up and went out. 
He took his sword, followed her and saw her go to a fayir. He asked her’ why she was late, 
and she answered that her husband had come and delayed her. On hearing this the fagir was 
greatly pleased, and said: “I will give you whatever you ask.” She said: ‘‘I will consult my 
father and mother, and then say what I want.” So she went and consulted them. They said : 
“God has given us all we want, Ask your husband: perhaps he may want something.” 
Then she asked her husband and he replied: “ My friend has had his head cut off. I wish him 
to be restored to life.’ So the lady went again to the fagir and asked him to restore her 
husband’s friend to life. 


The fagir gave her some water, and told her to instruct her husband to sprinkle it on the 
head and trunk of his friend and he would recover. So this was done, and when the 
prince’s head was joined on to his trunk and the water sprinkled over him he revived, and said: 
“T have had a fine sleep. What time is it?’ But when he looked round he said: ‘This is not 
the place where I went to sleep.” Then the wazir’s son told him the whole story. The 
prince thanked his friend, and they stayed there. 


Some days afterwards they both went out to hunt, and being tired out the prince became 
very thirsty. The waztr’s son seated him under a tree, and went to search for water. With diffi- 
‘culty he found a tank and brought some water. When the prince drank he said: “This water is 
very sweet. I want to see the place where you got it.” So the waztr’s son took him there. 
But on the way he recollected that on the edge of the tank he had seen the image? of a very 
lovely woman, and he thought: “Perhaps he may want her.” So he excused himself by saying 
the place was very dirty. But the prince insisted on going there, so the waztr’s son could not 
help taking him there, but he tried not to take him in that particular direction. However, the 
prince would walk all round the place, and when he saw the image, he said : ‘I will never leave 
this till you marry me to the original of this image.” The wazir’s son remonstrated, but in vain. 
Finally, the wazir’s son had to promise to search for the woman, and told the prince to sleep in a 
tree there until he returned. When night fell, the prince ascended a tree on the edge of the 
tank, and at midnight a snake came out, who had a jewel in his mouth. When he touched 
the water with the jewel, it all dried up; and in the middle of the tank a door appeared. 
Then the snake put down his jewel, and by its brilliancy the whole place was illuminated. 


Then the snake began to drink the dew. When morning approached he again touched the tank 
with the jewel and the water returned. 


In the morning the prince descended from the tree. Then the prince prepared an iron trap 
and a rope, and again at night climbed up the tree. At midnight the snake appeared and put 
down his jewel under the tree, where the prince was. When he had gone a little distance, 
lapping up the dew, the prince put the iron trap down on the jewel, and the moment its brilliancy 
was obscured the snake came up in a rage, and began to beat his head with such violence 
against the trap, that at last he died. Then the prince came down, secured the jowel and 
entered the tank. The water gave way before him; so he opened the door and entered. 


When he came into the first room, what did he see but a bed of silver and over it a cover- 
let of silver, and on it was sleeping a silver fairy (chdndi ki ek part). She was extremely 
lovely, and there were two necklaces of silver — one at her feet and theother at her head. These 
he took up and examined and put them down, but by mistake he placed the necklaces in the 


a 
* The word used is taswfr. * Or ruby fairy (lal part). 
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reverse order : and as he did so the fairy got up and suid : “Why have you killed my master the 


snake, and dared to enter here ?”’ The prince answered: “ Yes, I have killed him. Had you 
killed him, you would have been my mistress.” 


Then the prince went into another room and saw & golden fairy sleeping on a golden 
couch. She was even lovelier than the silver fairy. Her necklaces also he displaced and she 
woke, She asked him the same question and he gave the same answer. 


Then the prince entered the third room and there he saw the red fairy‘ (Jél part) asleep: 
and she was even lovelier than the other two, Her necklaces he also displaced. She also 
awoke, asked the same question and got the same answer. 


Then he went into the fourth chamber and there he saw the jewel fairy (jawdhir pari) 
and she was the queen of all, and it was her image which was set up at the tank. 
When the prince saw her loveliness he was confounded and bit his finger (ddnt se ungli daddi), 
The fairy was greatly surprised how a human being managed to get there. So she asked him: 
‘“* How did you find me out, and how did you manage to kill my master the snake, by a blast 
of whose breath a man will die ?” So the prince told her how he had seen her image, and how 
the moment he saw ithe had fallenin love with it. ‘*I made a vow,’’ said he, “ that I 
would never leave this place until I married the woman, of whom this was the image.” So he 
described to her the end of the snake, and she said: “We areall slaves of him who is master 
of the jewel,” and she married the prince and they lived together. 


One day the prince and the fairies went for a walk on the edge of the tank, when 
suddenly they saw an army approaching and retired into the tank. But as she ran in the 
jewel fairy dropped one of her shoes on the ground. 


Now, there was a king of another land, and he had a son, who had only one eye. He had 
gone out hunting and by chance came to the tank and saw the fairy’s shoe. He took it 
and went home, and threw himself on his couch and refused to eat or drink, Then his father 
thought he was sick and asked him what was the matter with him. So the one-eyed prince 
told him the story, and said: “ Until I marry the owner of the shoe I will neither eat nor 
drink.” Finally his father induced him to get up, on the promise that he would send a wise 
old woman to trace the fairy. So the king called all the wise women, and asked each what her 
powers were. The first said: ‘I can make a hole in the sky.” The king said: ‘“‘That is no 
use.” The second said: ‘I can puta patch in thesky.” “You are no use,” said the king. 
The third said: “I can neither make a hole in the sky nor patch it, but if you want any 
particular woman I can get her by frand and trickery.” ‘You are the person I want, and I 
will reward you nobly if you bring this fairy.” 


So the wise woman made a flying bed (urdn khaiéld) and came to the tank. There she 
stayed soiae days until one evening the fairies came out, aud when she saw them the wise 
woman began to weep. Then the jewel fairy asked her what was the matter. She replied: 
“Why are you asking me? Don’t you know me. Iam your family barberess (ndin). Your 
mother was exactly like you, but she is dead, and you never think of me, and now I am 
dying of hunger.” The jewel fairy believed her, and in pity took her home and entertained her, 


When the old woman had been there some time, one day, when the prince was asleep, she 
asked the fairy where his life was — whether in his heart or in something else.’ The fairy 
replied: ‘* Formerly it was in his heart, but since he has become master of this jewel his life 
has come into that.” Then she had to go into the other room and the old woman snatched up 
the jewel. She went to the jewel fairy and found her feeding her parrot Hiraman. So she 
said to the fairy: “Let us take the parrot out for an aiving.’ She agreed, and they went 





5 We are now embarked on a variant of Cinderella. 6 Kdnd, always an evil sign in India. 
7 There is an incident like this in Old Deccan Days, Seventee Bai’s necklace held her life. [For many other 
instances of the life index, see Wide Awake Stories, p. 404, f. Ep.]. 
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outside the tank. There the flying couch was placed, and the old woman asked the fairy to 
sit on it. At first she objected, but finally agreed, and the old woman flew off with her, and 
while she was in the air threw into the sea the jewel, which contained the life of the prince. 
But, as it fell into the ocean, Hiraman, the parrot, was watching her. 


When they reached the king’s palace he was much pleased, and his one-eyed son was 
delighted and wanted to marry the fairy straight off. But she replied: “ Take care! this old 
woman has stolen me by deceit from my husband, and if you say a word to me now I will 
burn you up into ashes. But this 1 willdo. Ifany one comes to claim me within six months, 
I will go with him. If not I will marry you.” Then she began from that day to give daily 
alms (sadd bart) to the poor. 


When the wazir’s son went to search for the woman, with whose image the prince had 
fallen in love he went wandering about through woods and lands and cities. One day he meta 
demon (dé) and they became great friends; and the demon promised to accompany him 
and assist him in his enterprise. Soon after they met a monkey, and him also they took as 
their companion, Six months all but passed and the jewel fairy was distributing alms daily, but 
no one appeared to rescue her, and she was forced to agree to marry the one-eyed prince. On 
the last day the waztr's son appeared by chance, and he came to get alms, because he had become 
quite destitute. When he saw the jewel fairy he took ont a picture (fuswir) of the lady’s 
image and examined it, When the fairy saw him looking at the picture she took him aside, 
and he told her the whole story. She told him that she was married to the prince, with 
whom she was well pleased, and that the old woman had stolen her away by fraud. Then the 
waztr’s son told her to prepare to escape with him, that he would arrange to burn the city and 


destroy the king’s people that night, and that she was to keep the flying couch, on which she 
had been brought, ready. 


Then he went to the demon and the monkey and told them that he intended to carry off 
the fairy, Sohe instructed the demon to stand at the gate and kill all that passed, and 
he told the monkey to go, when an hour or two of night had passed, to the shop of a confectioner 
(halwdt) and take a burning stick from there and set the city on fire. So he went and sat near 
the place where the fairy was staying, the demon took his post at the gate, and the monkey 
fired the city. When the people rushed to the gate in confusion the demon began to devour 
them. Then the wasir’s son climbed up to the upper storey. 


So he carried off the fairy and the old woman on the flying couch, and as they passed over 
the ocean the parrot Hiraman dived down and recovered the jewel; and the wazir’s son 
dropped the wicked old woman into the sea. When they came to the tank he left the 
flying couch outside, and went into the underground palace. When he placed the jewel near the 
prince he woke and said: ‘‘I have had a good sleep.” But when his glance fell on the wazir’s 
son he was sore displeased and wanted to drive him out. But when the fairy told him how the 
old woman had abducted her, and how she had been recovered by the wazir’s son, he embraced 
his friend, wept over him and thanked him. 


They stayed there some days, and the prince proposed to go home. When preparations were 
made they came out of the tank and there saw an old woman, who was weeping with one eye 
and laughing with the other. The wazir’s son asked who she was: and he signed to the 
king’s son to goonahead. Then the wazir’s son asked why she was both weeping and laughing. 
Then she said: “I am weeping because on the road by which the prince is going there is a tree, 
and as he passes under it the thickest branch will fall on him and he will be crushed to death, 
Hence he ought to avoid this tree. Then, when he comes into a certain forest a tiger will 
charge out and carry off him and his horse. Hence the horses should be sent alone and the 
tiger will carry off one of them. Then, when he arrives at the palace the iron gate will fall on 
him. Hence the gate should be knocked down before he approaches it and replaced by a gate 
of flowers. Then, when the prince sits to eat with his father there will be a great thorn in 
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the first fruit he touches, which will stick in his throat and kill him, but he will escape if 
any one snatches the fruit from his hands and flings it away. Then the first night that he 
sleeps in his father’s palace a snake will come down from the ceiling and bite him and his wife, 
so that they will die. But if any one were to sit in the room and kill the snake when he appears, 
both the prince and his wife will live many days. But if you speak a word of this to them you 
will be turned into stone and will remain stone until the prince and princess dash their eldest son 
upon you; but when they fling the child at you speak not a word. But behind the palace is a 
tree and on this a large winged bird (garpankh) has built its nest : take some of its dung, rub 
it on the child and it will come to life again.” 


So the wazir’s son left the old woman and went to the prince, and they all started together. 
On the way they came to the tree and the wazir’s son prevented the prince from approaching 
it. Suddenly a branch came crashing down, which would certainly haye crushed him, and the 
prince thanked the wazir’s son for saving hig life. Further on the wazir’s son kept the 
prince away from the horses, and lo! a tiger rushed ont and carried off one of them. Again 
the prince thanked him for saving his life, When they approached the palace the wazér’s son 
asked the prince to wait a little, and he would go ahead and announce his arrival, He went 
ahead and removed the jron gate of the palace and replaced it with a gate of flowers. Then he 
invited the prince to follow him. When the prince saw a gate of flowers instead of the iron 
gate he wag sore displeased and said: ‘‘You haye caused my father great loss.” But when the 
gate fell down he saw that he again owed his life to his faithful friend, and promised in future 
to obey his advice. 


His father was delighted to see him again. So, when the prince sat down to eat with his 
father, the waztr’s son stood on his right, and as he tried to eat the first morsel his friend 
knocked it out of his hand, Then the prince was wroth and called to one of his attendants 
to seize him. But the waztr’s son said: ‘‘ First look at the morsel you were about to eat: and 
lo! it was found to contain a deadly thorn. So the prince again asked his pardon, 


When the prince and princess retired to their chamber the waszér’s son remained sitting 
outside, and when it was near midnight he took a sword and entered the room, and immediately 
a poisonous snake descended from the roof and approached the bed of the prince. Then the 
wastr’s son cut the snake in pieces, but two drops of the blood fell on the face of the fairy 
princess and she awoke, and as she awoke, this roused the prince, who raised a sword and 
would have slain the son of the wazir. But he shewed him the dead snake under the bed. So 
he again begged the waztr’s son to pardon him, and asked: “ How did you learn about all these 
events?” So the wazir’s son said: ‘All your dangers are now passed; and you will live in 
safety. But do not ask me how I acquired this knowledge, or you will repent it,” But the 
prince said: You shall not leave this until you explain the matter.” So the wasir’s son 
perforce had to tell all he learnt from the old woman: but as he went on with the story, so he 
began to turn into stone; and when he had turned into stone as far ag his breast the prince 
began to weep and said: ‘‘ J have heen very careless, Don’t go on withthe story.” He replied: 
“What is the use of my living on in this state?’ If you wish to revive me again you must 
dash your first child at me.” So saying he turned into stone, and the prince never ceased 
lamenting him until the princess had her first child. Then he threw the baby at the wazir’s 
son, and he became @ man again, and without saying a word to any one he went off and got a 
piece of the dung of the large winged bird, which he rubbed on the baby, whereupon it revived 
and they all lived happily ever after.§ 





8 [I have never read a stronger instance than this tale in support of my old arguments, thatin the incidents and 
not in the thread of a story is to be found the true folklore tradition. Our friend Maht&bé, the cook, has jumbled 
together, in the most interesting fashion to the ‘ folklorist,’ an extraordinary number of incidents properly belong. 
ing to different classes of tales. There is not an idea in it that could not easily be found in the various Indian 
tales reported already in these columns, but the general thread of the story is the well-worn theme of the friend 
who saves the hero at the risk of his own life. — Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON THE TASHON AND BAUNGSHE 
CHINS, WITH REMARKS ON THEIR MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, AND AGRICULTURE. 


Races :— Beginning from the north, we have 
first the Kanhos or Kantén-Kanhds, who inhabit 
the hills immediately south of Manipir. 


South and south-east of these come the Siyins 
and Sagyilaings, while farther south lies the 
great Tashén country, lying in the hills drained 
by the Nankabé River south of Manipfir and 
extending to the Tyau, the north-eastern tributary 
of the Kéladain; farther south lies the Baungshé 
country inhabited by the Haka, Tlantlang, and 
Yokwa tribes, and containing, besides these, many 
independent villages stretching down to 22° 10’ 
of latitude. 


My work has lain entirely in the Tashén and 
Baungshé country, and it is about these that I 
propose to make a few remarks. 


Tasho6ns.—The capital of the Tashén country is 
Falam, a village of about 400 houses Here live 
Sonpék, Manlén, Kalyan, Bwémén, Winsau, and 
the other Chiefs who rule the Tribe. Falam is 
situated on the north-west face of the Baluma 
range, and looks down into the Nankapé River 
and across its deep valley on to the steep slopes 
of the northern side, where many villages can be 
seen nestling on the hillsides. 


During our visit to Falam the chiefs showed 
the greatest reluctance to give information about 
their country or its resources. Moreover, they 
pretended to be unable to give us a list of their 
villages, and we had to be content with know- 
ing their boundaries, which they said were the 
following :— 


On the North.—The Siyin, Sagyilaing, and 
Kanhd Country. 

On the South—The Yékwi, 
Tlantlang Tracts, 


On the Hast.—The Myith& Valley and the 
Yomadung, west of Minlédaung, 


On the West.-The Tyau River. 


For the reasons given above, we could get little 
information regarding their manners and customs, 
but, from what we could see, it was abundantly 
clear that some sort of law and order prevails, 
and that there is considerable security for life 
and property. This last was evidenced by the 
fact that in the Karén Laiyd Valley we came 
upon single homesteads built here and there like 


Haka, and 


farmhouses; and, except at Minkin, which is a 
frontier village, there was no attempt at stockades, 
except such as had been hastily erected near 
Falam for our reception. 


We could also see that the authority of the 
chiefs, who seem to act collectively and not 
individually, is very much respected and feared. 


The country, so far as we ‘could see, seemed to 
be thickly populated, considering the enormous 
areas whieh it is necessary to cultivate in order 
to produce sufficient food. Indeed, I should 
think that, unless improved methods of agriculture 
are introduced, many of the Tashéns will be 
obliged to seek fresh fields before many years. 
Nowhere in the Tashén country did I observe 
any virgin forest, except small patches near the 
tops of high hills. Hlsewhere the country is 
covered with small-growth trees, shrubs, and 
grass, which are cut down every three or four 
years and the land cultivated, as other clearings 
become exhausted through continuous cropping. 


It struck me that there was a greater struggle 
for existence in the Tashén than in the Baungshé 
country, and that this probably accounted for the 
greater love of order which prevails. Moreover, 
the people have little time to give to raiding, and 
it is a curious fact that there are no slaves in the 
Tashén country. Altogether, to a casual observer, 
the Tashéns are much in advance of the other 
neighbouring iribes, and I have great hopes that, 
as their country opens up and their people begin 
to find that money and food can be easily obtgined 
by labouring in Burma, we shall get them to work 
on our roads and other public works. 


Baungshés.—The Baungshés are known as 
Poi to the tribes on the Bengal border. 
They are also called Poi by the Tashéns. The 
term Baungshé is a Burmese word which simply 
means “long turban.” J could see no difference 
between the head-dresses of the Hakas and the 
Tashons, but to the Burmese the word Baungshé 
has a well-defined meaning, and does not include 
the Tashéns, who are known by the latter name 
only. I have already defined the area inhabited 
by the Baungshés, by which term I propose to 
denominate them. 


Baungshé Language.—The language spoken by 
the Baungshés resembles that of the Tashéns in 
so many respects, that both appear to me to be 
simply dialects of the same language. Hven 
amongst the Baungshés themselves there is some 
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diversity of tongue, butthe differencesare dialectic, 
and are never so great that an intelligent man 
from Haka could not find his way about any part 
of the Baungshé country. 


To the south of the Baungshés, between them 
and the Chinbéks, there are a number of large 
villages, whose inhabitants are said to speak a 
tongue which is not understood either by Baung- 
shés or Chinbéks. These people dwell about the 
headwaters of the Myitpa, and seldom or never 
come down to Burma. Oonsequently little is 
known. about them, but I hope it will be possible 
to study them soon. 


Origin of the Baungshés :— To return to the 
Baungshés and their origin. I have been unable 
to meet anyone who can throw even a legendary 
light on their history beyond five or six genera- 
tions. 


This is not hard to explain, when we remember 
that they have no written langnage and no means 
of recording dates. The Chin has no names 
for the months or the days of the week, and 
no division of time except into the wet, cold, 
and hot seasons, and the changes of the moon, 
day andnight,andmorning, noon, and evening. 


The headmen of Haka, while knowing nothing 
of their origin, say that all the other villages of 
the circle are offshoots from the parent village. 


Religion.—The Chins are spirit-worshippers, 
and offerings are made to the spirits who control 
their destinies. The nds (spirits) have each a local 
habitation and aname. There are five altogether 
near Haka, and of these the greatest of all and 
the most powerful is the Réng Nat, whose 
home is in the thick forest on the Réingtlang 
Peak. After the Rong Nat comes the Mwé Nat, 
whose favourite haunt is the neighbourhood of a 
large tree below Hika village. Other minor nais 
are the Héngtan Ar‘man Nat, the K‘oring Nat, 
and the Naurai Nat. 


In Haka there is a high priest, called the Tlang 
Bwé, without whose presence no sacrifice may 
be made tothe Ring Nat or the Mwé Nat. He it 
is who makes the incantation over the animal be- 
fore itis slaughtered. In generalthe Rong Nat 
and the Mwé Nat are asked that the rains may be 
abundant, that sickness and pain may not come 
ainongst the people, that they may be successful 
against their enemies, &c. These festivals take 
place at no stated times, but generally once a 
year. When it is decided to sacrifice to either of 
these spirits, the whole of the people in the Haka 
circle subscribe something towards the purchase 
of the necessary animal, which is generally a 
maiban or a pig, together with a black hen. 


These are killed outside of the village and the 
head is cut off and roasted on the spot and is 
eaten by the Tlang Bwé and the people of the 
village. The rest of the flesh is divided into 
portions, one for each family, the Tlang Bwé 
taking two shares. 


Sacrifices to the minor spirits can be made 
without the intervention of the Tlang Bwé. When 
a man decides to make a sacrifice he hangs up a 
bunch of green leaves at the entrance to his house, 
which the neighbours know to be a sign that he 
is offering to the spirits and, therefore, must not 
be disturbed. 


During the day the person making the offering 
must not talk to any one, neither may he do any 
work. For sacrifices of this kind a young cock 
or a mole suffices. 


The office of Tlang Bwé is an hereditary one in 
Haka, and some peculiar privileges are attached 
toit. For instance, if a maipan cow anywhere 
in the Haka circle outside of the mother village 
gives birth to a calf, the Tlang Bwé receives a 
basket of millet or some other grain. 


Funeral ceremonies.—The Chins bury their 
deadindeep graves dug inside the house enclosure. 
A chief is buried in a sitting posture with his 
chief’s plume on his head and his best clothes 
on. In cases where a chief leaves no son his gun 
is buried with him ‘The funeral, like all other 
events in a Ohin’s life, is celebrated with feasting 
and drinking, tinged with a strain of mourning. 
Tf a Chin is killed by enemies, it is not considered 
lucky to inter his body in the village, and accord- 
ingly it is buried outside. I saw an instance of 
this at Ydékwa, where a new-looking grave was 
pointed out tous as the burial-place ofa man, 
who a few weeks before had been shot by a patrol 
west of Gango. 


Laws.—Amongst the Chins certain customs 
have obtained the force of law, butin general 
they have no recognized means of enforcing 
these customs, except in very small matters, and 
the only real law is the law of might. Adultery 
is theoretically punishable with death, but the 
carrying out of the law depends on the social 
standing of the parties. For example, a chief's 
son may commit adultery with the wife of a 
poor man, or of a slave, and he is protected by 
his position and the imfinence of his friends. 
And this is the same in other cases. Theore- 
tically men are punishable, but practically they 
are seldom punished. A casein point occurred 
in our own time. Shwélén, son of Ohief Lwé 
Shan, in a drunken brawl injured one of his 
father’s servants so badly that he died. Shwélén 
then ran away to Aibur, not to escape from justice, 
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but to escape from the wrath of his father, who 
had lost a valuable servant. Ina few days the 
father’s anger melted away and a younger brother 
wentand called Shwélén, who was received like 
the prodigal son. After his return it was neces- 
sary for him to “ wash his hands,” to use a Ohin 
metaphor, which consisted in slaying a bullock, 
of which the whole village partook, and thus the 
guilt was washed away. 


Chiefs.—The Chief or Boi class is a numer- 
ous one amongst the Chins. <A chief’s son is 
also a chief, and descent from a chief is re- 
garded with as much pride as a lofty lineage 
in Burope. <A Chin, be he ever so dirty or poor, 
has only to prove his descent from a chief to be 
at once accorded an honourable position. 


In Haka there are two principal chiefs, Lwé 
Shin and Lyen Mé; but, besides these, there are 
scores of others, who are related to them, and who 
claim a voice in the affairs of the tribe. The same 
may be said of all the other Chin tribes and vil- 
lages, not only those which are independent, but 
also those which pay tribute. All the villages 
in the Haka circle pay some tribute to the 
Haka Ohiefs, hut it is very difficult to find ont 
the exact relations which exist between them. 
This will be understood, when I explain that the 
right to levy taxes (I use this term for want of 
a better) is an hereditary one, and a landlord has 
the right to subdivide it on his decease. Owing 
to this subdivision, and the intermarriage of 
members of one family with those of another in 
a distant village, the claims to get something 
are often curiously mixed up. One person has 
the right to get a pig once a year, another gets 
a basket of grain, another gets a quarter of any 
animal slaughtered, and so on. 


Agriculture.—Agricultyre is practised by the 
Chins in its rudest forms. The only implements 
used are small axes, damds, and alittle hoe. The 
axe and damd are used for felling the jungle, and 


the hoe for planting the seed and for hoeing up 
the weeds and grass. 


The principal food-grains grown by the Chins 
are fang or millet, fungvat or Indian-corn, 
mum or Jacoh’s tears, bé or beans and peas, 
farsung or paddy, rah or giant bean. There are 
ten varieties of millet, three of Indian-corn, four 
species of legume with many varieties, and three 
varieties of paddy. ‘The food-staples are fungvai, 
or fang with yams. The only fruits cultivated by 
the Chins are plantains, peaches, figs, oranges, 
and apples ; but strawberries, raspberries, cherries, 
pears, and plums are found wild. The raspberries 
are quite equal to those found wild in England, 
but the other wild fruits are not fit to eat, 


The work of the season is commenced by cut- 
ting down the jungle and hoeing up the grass and 
weeds. This is done in December and January, 
and the clearings are hurnt early in March. 
Seed ig sown early in April, when showers may 
beexpected. Fang is the first to ripen and begins 
to be harvested about the middle of July. This 
is quickly followed by fungvat, after which almost 
immediately come the peas and beans. Sweet 
potatoes are grown near streams and are obtained 
throughout the year, but the principal crop is 
dug in the cold weather. Pumpkins of various 
kinds, brinjals (aubergines), beans, and peas are 
the only green vegetables grown. 


Trade.—Trade amongst the Chins may be 
divided into two heads, internal and external. 


The internal trade is confined to exchanging 
property, such as guns, knives, cattle, or grain 
for food or drink ; but trade, as such, can hardly 
be said to exist. 


The external trade is somewhat brisker. The 
articles in most demand are salt, cotton blankets, 
iron, silk, and gongs. These are purchased or 
exchanged for money, beeswax, fishing-nets, an 
qccasional elephant’s tusk, saltpetre, plantains, 
chillies. 


The Chins have considerable herds of common 
cattle as well as maiban, but they show no dis- 
position to sell them and ask extravagant prices. 
They are used only for slaughter purposes, the 
hides being eaten and the horns remaining 
attached tq the head, which is impaled on a post 
outside the village. Goats are also found at 
most villages, but never in large numbers. These 
also are killed and eaten. 


Fowls and eggs are largely produced and are 
sold freely. These, however, are articles of 
local trade and coyld not be exported at a 
profit. 


Population—Tashéns.—I have already stated 
that the Tash@us were unwilling to afford informa- 
tion about their country, and I am therefore unable 
to do anything but guess at the population. It is 
said, but I know not with what authority, that 
they can collect 10,000 fighting men, which I take 
to mean that they have 10,000 houses, and, allowing 
an average of five persons tq each house, we thus 
arrive at a total of 50,000, which I think is not 
an extravagant estimate. 


Hakaés.—The Hakas possess about 2,500 houses 
which, at five persons to each house, gives them 
a total population of 12,500. 


Yékwis.—The Yokwas, estimated in the same 
way, have a population of about 3,000. 
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Tlantlangs.—The Tlantlangs are about 7,500, 
but about them I am not so certain as about the 
Yokwas and Hakas. 


Independent Baungshés.—I estimate the in- 
dependent Baungshé villages south of Yékwa and 
Haka at 2,500 houses, which, computed as above, 
gives a population of 12,500. 


The totals therefore are— 
TashOns cseccccccscorsesescee 50,000 
AKAS ve ccecsesecsessecceeves 12,500 
YORKWAS scccccsesccercccccees 
Tlantlangs ..... be 
Independent Baungahhi, 12,500 


Total ... 85,500 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GOOD AND BAD OMENS IN MADRAS. 

If a person comes across the following when 
starting on a journey, or on a special errand, 
itis a good omen : — a married woman, & virgin, 
a prostitute, two Bréhmans, the playing of music, 
any money, fruit, a light, an umbrella, any food, 
milk, curds, mutton, precious stones, sandalwood, 
rice, a cow, @ bull, an elephant, a horse, a pot full 
of water, a pot of tddf, a black monkey, a dog, 
a deer, a corpse, a royal eagle, any honey, fish, 
the recital of the Védas. 

But if he comes across any of the following, it 
is a bad omen:—one or three Brihmans, a 
widow, any fuel, smoke, a snake, a new pot, @ 
blind man, a lame man, a pot of oil, any leather, 
salt, a tiger. 

If a person places his head always towards the 
east in the sleeping posture, he will obtain 
wealth and health: if towards the south, a 
lengthening of life: if towards the west, fame: 
if towards the north, sickness. So a person 
should not lay his head to the north while 
sleeping. 

If you dine with a friend, or relative, on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday, it is well: if on 
a Tuesday, there will ensue an ill-feeling: if on a 
Thursday, endless enmity: if on a Sunday, 
hatred. 

Tf, when you are leaving the house, your head 
or feet strike accidentally against the threshold, 
you must not go out, as it foretells that some 
mischief will befall you. 

When the thal4 or the sacred jewel on a 
thread worn round the neck of a Brahman 
woman is lost, it is an omen that her husband will 
fall ill or be lost soon. 

K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 
SOCTAL CUSTOMS IN MADRAS. 

When an elderly person calls on his friends 
or relations and expects to see their children, he 
should generally take with him some sweet- 
meats to be given to the children. 

Upanayanam is the ceremony of investiture 
with the sacred thread. In this rite a mark is 


made on the forehead with a paste of cummin seed 
andsugar, whichis called the upanayanam (upa= 
extra, nayanam = eye, or extra eye), and also the 
mental eye. This ceremony generally takes 
place before a Brahman boy attains his twelfth 
year. Ifit is delayed longer the boy is classed 
with the Sidras. 


Punyavéachanam are rites of purification. 
Literally the term means “something said on a 
good day,” (punya = good, vdchanam = word). 
The rites consist in bathing the body (sndnam): 
seating the principal persons upon wooden seats 
in the midst of assembled guests and relations, 
and announcing the ceremony of samkalpam : i.e, 
the worship of Ganééa as the god of wisdom, 
who is adored in the shape of a cone made of 
turmeric powder and water, placed upon rice 
contained in a silver tray. This ceremony is 
performed on the twelfth day after confinement 
or delivery, on which day the days of pollution 
are said to cease. The husband, who has grown 
his hair from the day of conception tall now, may 
shave when the ceremony is over. 


Among the Brahmans the host and the hostess 
call with the family priest on their friends and 
relations in the place on the day previous to a 
marriage, generally towards the evening, and 
invite them to the ceremonies and to all meals 
during the days of the marriage celebration. In 
token of the invitation the priest presents them 
with a little holy rice or mantarakshadai. The 
invitation party is always accompanied with 
music. Among the lower castes printed invi- 
tations are distributed with pdn supdri by some 
male member of the house, told off for this duty, 
to the friends and relations in the place. 

K. SRiKANTALIYAR. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN BURMESE. 

(1) Thinjan. In the Rangoon Claszette of the 
6th April, 1892, there appeared the following 
paragraph :— 

“At 8 hrs. 34 m. 48s. p. m. on Monday, the 
full moon of ‘Naung Tagd, 1253, (11th April, 
1892,) three guns will be fired from the Port 
Officer’s Flag Staff at Rangoon and from the 
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Court House at Mandalay on account of the 
Burmese Thingyan (Thinjin). The new year, 
1254, B. BH, will begin at 0 hrs. 36m. p.m. on 
Thursday, the 2nd waning of ‘ Naung Taga, 1253, 
(14th April, 1892).” 

Thinjan (th as in ‘ thin’) means to the Bur. 
mese, the occasion on which the head of Brahma 
in the custody of seven female spirits, is trans- 
ferred from one to another at the commencement 
of each new year, and has several interesting 
derivatives, eg., thinjanja and thinjan-atdja, 
letting go the head: thinjanjat and thinjan- 
atdjat, the passage of the head: thinjandet and 
thinjan-atddet, taking up the head: and lastly 
thinjank‘d, the state of washing the king’s head at 
the new year in order to wash away the sins of 
the people, one of the many curious Gout 
expressions now passing into oblivion. 


The word thinjin is, however, the Skr. san- 
krama, the passage of a planetary body through 
a zodiacal sign, by which the Burmese under- 
stand the passage of the sun at the commence- 
ment of the new year, the sankrént of the modern 
Hindu. The word in Burmese is spelt both 
sankran and sanSkran, pronounced thinjan. The 
Pali word is sawkuma. The Skr. derivation of 
thinjan is therefore clear. 


(2) Thinthagayaik — the Sanskrit Language. 
This word is written Sutsakarék = Sanskrita. 
Compare amrék (ante, p. 94, there misprinted 
amrét) for amrita. The P&li word for the Sans- 
krit Language is Sakkata or Sakkata. The Skr. 
derivation of the Burmese word is here very 
clear. 


R. CO. Temps. 
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CaraLoauz or THE Corns IN THE GovERNMENT 
Muszum, Lanors, Oompmzp sy Onas. J. Rop- 
cers, M.R.A.S, ete. Published by order of the 
Panjib Governnent Quarto, paper cover, Calcutta. 
Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1891. 

Uncatalogued cabimets of coins are little better 
than useless collections of old metal, whereas a 
cabinet of very modest dimensions, if provided 
with an adequate catalogue, may prove to be the 
source of much valuable historical and numis- 
matic information. India, unfortunately, does 
not possess any collection of coins which can 
compare with the European cabinets of the first 
rank, and, until a very short time ago, can hardly 
be said to have possessed any public collection. 
Now, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Rodgers, 
Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Bidie, Mr. Edgar Thurston, 
Dr. Fihrer, and others, helped by the patronage 
of the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, valuable public collections have 
been accumulated, and continue to grow, at 
Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, and Lahore. I have 
not heard of the Bombay Government forming 
any cabinet of coins. 

The principal public collection in India is that 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I understand 
that Mr. Rodgers is engaged in cataloguing it. 
Mr Edgar Thurston has done good sound work 
in the issue of several little catalogues of the 
coins in the Madras Museum. No catalogue of 
the Lucknow collection has, so far as I am aware, 
been published. The subject of this notice isa 
catalogue of the coins in the Lahore Museum, 
compiled by Mr. C.G Rodgers, Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Government of India. 


Before proceeding to discuss the book under 
review I shall take the liberty of recording a 


protest against the scandalous indifference shown 
by the Pafijab Government to the encouragement 
of archeological research, that is to say, to the 
reconstruction of the history of India prior ta the 
Muhammadan conquest. Madras used to be open 
to reproach on the same account, but the Govern- 
ment of that Presidency is now wide awake, and 
is engaged in directing well-planned and well- 
executed measures for the recovery of the lost 
history of the territories under its charge. The 
Bombay Government has given ample proof of its 
intelligent interest im the past by the magnificent 
series of volumes of the Archwological Survey of 
Western India. In the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, ever since the time when Sir John 
Strachey was Lieutenant Governor, early neglect 
bas been atoned for by considerable, though not 
lavish, patronage of archeavlogical investigations, 
The efforts of the Government of Bengal have not 
always been happily guided, but, at any rate, 
something has been done, and the administration 
is not open to the reproach of absolutely neglect- 
ing all enquiry into the history of the vast regions 
committed to its care. Forthe past thirty years 
the India Office and the Government of India 
have been most liberal in their support of archeo- 
logical enquiry, and have done, I think, all that 
could reasonably be expected of them. It has 
been reserved for the Government of the Paijab 
to earn the ignominious distinction of displaying 
an utter indifference to the early history of its 
territories, which cannot be paralleled by any 
other administration inIndia. Yet, as all readers 
of the Indian Antiquary well know, the Paij&b 
is to the archeologist, as it is to the states- 
man, by far the most interesting province of 
India. 
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Mr. Rodgers’ catalogue of the coins in the 
Lahore Museum is apparently the only archzolo- 
gical publication issued under the patronage of 
the Pafijib Government for many years past. 
The book is enclosed, it cannot be said that it is 
bound, in a flimsy paper cover which falls off at 
the first perusal. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities in the Paijaéb, when next they issue 
a book for the use of historical students, will 
harden their hearts, and at least venture on the 
expense of boards. 


In Mr. Rodgers’ work nineteen pages are 
devoted to a general introduction, including an 
extremely imperfect bibliography, one hundred 
and forty-nine pages to the main catalogue, 
thirty-one pages to a supplementary catalogue of 
coins recently acquired by the Museum, and four 
pages to Pali coin inscriptions, with translitera- 
tions, and a plate of monogrammatic emblems. 


It is a great thing to havea printed catalogue 
of the Lahore cabinet at all, and I fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the compiler’s task, and 
the abundant labour and learning which he has 
expended upen it. Yet it is impossible for any 
reviewer not to regret the chaotic arrangement of 
the work, and the neglect of the small details 
which make perfection. It is confusing to find 
the early Buddhist Kuninda coins and the Yau- 
dhéya pieces (page 23) inserted between the 
Guptas and the Khalifas, the Indo-Scythian coins 
with Hindi legends (page 52) placed at the end of 
the series of the coins of the Sulténs of Dehli, 
and followed by a class dubbed ‘ Miscellaneous 
Old Indian Coins,’ which includes pieces of the 
Indo-Scythian, Gupta, and medisval periods. 
Many other instances of eccentric arrangement 
might be quoted. 


Inattention to minor details is shown in a 
multitude of misprints, in the neglect to dis- 
tinguish Indian from Bactrian Pali (Khardéshtrf) 
in the table of inscriptions, and in various other 
ways. The book is printed in such a manner that 
much space is wasted. 


So much for fault finding. I now turn to the 
pleasanter task of pointing out some of the items 
of interest to be found in the book. 


Mr. Rodgers, in his Introduction, notices 
sundry desiderata in Indian numismatics, and 
it may be of some practical use to call the atten- 
tion of readers of the Indian Antiguary to the 





1 [The States and petty principalities of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind, Malér-K6tlé, Kaithal, Kapurthalf, Bahawalpur, 
AmbailA and Jag&dbrf all had coinages of their own, and, 
so 1 am told, had many others besides ; George Thomas of 
Hissar, for example. Since I wrote my paper on the 


enormous amount of special work, which is 
required before it can be said that anything like 
a general account of the coinages of Northern 
India becomes possible. Mr. Rodgers remarks 
“how necessary is a Coin Manual for India, which 
should, in one volume, show how much is known 
at the present day on the subject’ That one 
volume would, I fear, have to be a terribly thick 
one, and many and grievous would be the gaps 
in its contents. 


It is odd (page v.) that the Lahore Museum 
should not contain a single specimen of the Mitra 
Dynasty, generally identified with the Puranic 
Sungas. Many of the coins of these princes 
have been described by Messrs. Rivett-Carnac 
and Oarlleyle, but a monograph on the subject is 
wanted. 


“The numismatics of Kasgmir are full of ano- 
malies (p. vii)’ This puzzling subject was long 
ago treated by Sir A. Cunningham, but there is 
plenty of room for a more exhaustive treatise on 
it. 

‘* Much work remains to be done to the coins 
of Jaunpur. The various types are, as yet, but 
imperfectly known” At present the brief notice 
im Thomas’ Chronicles is the standard account. 


The coinages of the local dynasties, such as 
thoss of Maélw& and Kangra, all require further 
elucidation. 


“The neighbouring (7. ¢., to Kaper) state of 
Chamb& also had a coinage of its own. The 
coins were of copper only, and the characters on 
them were a kind of Hill Sanskrit or Thakuri. 
On some of the coins are the Raja’s name, and 
that of one of the gods of Chamb&. They have 
never been written about.” (p. xii). Ten of 
these coins are catalogued (p. 121). 


Pages xiii to xv of the Introduction contain 
some valuable observations on the coins of the 
Mughal Emperors, which, as is truly observed, 
“form an immense series.” Nothing approach- 
ing a comprehensive account of this immense 
series exists, and perhaps the most pressing 
need of the Indian numismatist is that of a fairly 
complete description of the Mughal coimages, 
from the time of Babar to that of Bah&dur 
Shah II., a period of a little more than three 
centuries. An absolutely complete catalogue is 
out of the question, because the number of 
varieties is almost infinite, but the compilation 





subject, ante, Vol, XVIIL. p. 321 #, I spent bat a day or 
so in Patifld, and picked up gold, silver and copper speci- 
mens of some of these mintages new to me, and so far as [ 
know, not even suspected to exist by numismatists, — 
Ep.] 
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of a sufficiently satisfactory treatise is quite pos- 
sible, though the task would be far from easy, 
and it might be difficult to find a publisher. 


The absence, throughout the greater part of Mr. 
Rodgers’ catalogue, of references to published 
catalogues of particular series renders it extremely 
troublesome to discover whether the Lahore collec- 
tion contains any remarkable novelties or not, 
and, as regards most of the coinages, I cannot 
attempt to examine the collection in detail. 


Tn a recent paper I ventured to doubt the rather 
hesitating assertion of Mr. Thomas that coins 
exist bearing the names both of Prithivi Raja 
and of his conqueror Muhammad bin Sim. But 
the billon coin described at page 35 sets my 
doubts at rest. The description is as follows :— 


*‘ Billon :-~one specimen, very rare, 48 [scil. 
grains). Obv. Horseman, af gedturar qq. ‘ Sr4 
Prithvi Rdja Déva.? Thos. p. 18, no. 15. Rev. 
Bull, a aeaqagt ara, ‘Sré Mohammad Sam.” 


Pandit Ratan Narayan of Dehli also possessed 
a specimen of this rare type. It is entered as 
unique in the privately printed catalogue of his 
collection. 


The confused arrangement of the book under 
review must be my apology for referring next to 
coins of earlier date. 


Nos. 5-8, described at page 538, are coins of the 
Gupta period, or possibly a little later. No. 5, the 
only one at all distinct, ig thus described by Mr. 
Rodgers ;-= 


Wt. 118-2, Diameter. 75. Obv. King in armour, 
standing to right, left hand grasps a staff, right 
hand is making an offering at an altar. Above 
right armisa éris&l with fillet. Under left arm 
Pasana or Pasata, letters one above the other as 


on Gupta coins. To right a (P) indefinite. Rev. 
Female seated on throne, holds cornucopia in 


left hand, and im right a wreath, as on Gupta 
coins. To left a monogram not well defined.” 


Tam indebted to Mr. Rodgers for inspection of 
another specimen of this class. The metal seemed 
to me to be brass (possibly very impure gold) 
and the obverse legend clearly to be Pasata, 
The legend outside the spear (staff) was Wegible, 
and the reverse was without legend. I cannot 
assign these coins. 


A copper coin of Toraména is catalogued on 
page 54. “Obv. Seated figure to right (312). 
Rev. Standing figure to left, af af ....” Coins 
of this type are said to becommon Mr. Rodgers 
seems to have overlooked the paper by Mr. Fleet 


on “The Coins and History of Toramana,” ante, 
Vol, XVIII. pp. 225-230. 


Like so many branches of Indian numismatics, 
the comages of Toramfna and Mihirakula 
require further examination. Mr. Rodgers cata. 
logues a few specimens of Mihirakula’s copper 
coinage at page 141, but characteristically omits 
the king’s name from his index. 


In his notice of 84 specimens of punch-marked 
coins (page 110) Mr. Rodgers makes the odd 
observation that “no paper that I am aware of 
has ever been written on these punch-marked 
coins.” A good deal has been written on the 
subject. 


The description of a few specimens of the well 
known Vardaha coins, (p. 112) ignores the demons. 
tration by Dr. Hultzsch that they were struck by 
King Bhéja of Kanauj in the latter part of the 
ninth céntury A. D. (Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. I. 
p- 155, note.) 


The Supplement contains some novelties, 
thus ;— 


Two small silver coins of *Alt, an early Gov- 
ernor of Sindh (page 6) are stated to be “now 
published for the first time.” 


On pages 8 and 9 several new coins of the 
Sultfns of Ghazni are described. 


An unpublished variety of the coins of Razta 
(Riztya) is noticed on page 17. 


Two of the exceedingly rare silver coins struck 
by Humfyfm at Kandahéy are catalogued on 
page 26. 

One, of the rare zodiacal coins of Jahangtr, with 
the sign Taurus, is described on page 27. 


V. A. Surra. 
Sist Jan. 1892. 


Postscript. 


Since the above review was written, I have 
received a copy of a most valuable little book 
entitled, Coins of Ancient India from the Earliest 
Times down to the Seventh Century, A. D., by 
Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, (Quaritch, 
1891). This work, which is illustrated by 
thirteen autotype plates of coins, and a map 
of N.-W. India, describes the punch-marked 
min tages, and the coins of Taxila, Odumbara, 
the Kunindas, Kosambi, the Yaudhéyas, Paf- 
chila, Mathura, Ayédhya, Ujain, Bran or 
Brakaina, the Andhras, Karwar, and Népal. 
Tt marks a great advance in the study of Indian 
numismatics. I hope to have an opportunity of 
noticing it more at length. 


14-2-92. Vv. A. S. 
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EKAMRANATHA INSCRIPTION OF GANAPATI; DATED SAKA-SAMVAT 1172. 


BY H. HULTZSOH, Pa.D.; BANGALORE. 
HIS inscription is engraved on the north wall of the second prdékdra of the Saiva temple of 
Ekamranatha, the largest of the numerous temples at Kafichipura. It consists of 17 
Sanskrit verses in the Grantha character and professes to be an edict (édésana, verses 1, 15, 16, 
17): of king Ganapati, who traced his descent from the race of the Sun (verses 5 and 11) and 
whose immediate ancestors were :— 
Betmaraja (v. 8). 
His successor: Prédaraja (v. 9). 
es - : Rudradéva (v. 10). 
The eldest of his four younger brothers: Mah&déva (v. 11). 
His son: Ganapati (v. 12). 

Prédaraja is said to have constructed a large tank, which he called Jagatikésari-tataka 
after a surname of his (v.9). Ganapati claims to have defeated Sitnhana and the Kalinga 
king, and to have the kings of Lata (Gujarait) and Gauda (Bengal) for vassals (v. 14). His 
minister (sachiva) and general (sainyapdla), Samanta-Bhdja, who belonged to the race of 
Déchi, appears to have held the appointment of governor (chakradhdérin) of Kafichi. He was 
probably a Bréhmana, as he claims to be a member of the Kiéyapagdtra (v.15). By order of 
the king, he gave to the Hkamra temple at Kaich! the village of Kalattar! (v.16). The date 
of the grant was Tuesday, the eleventh tithi of the dark fortnight of Jyaishtha of Sika 1172 (in 
words), the cyclic year Saumya (v.17). According to Mr. Sewell’s South-Indian Chronological 
Tables, the corresponding European date is Tuesday, the 8th June, 1249 A. D. 


The dynasty to which Ganapati belonged, is not named in the inscription. But the 
names of two of his predecessors, Prédaréja and Rudradéva, are identical with two kings of 
the Kakatiya? dynasty of Worangal,? Préla and his son Rudradéva, who are known from the 
Anumakonda inscription of Saka 1084.4 This close agreement and the mention of Ganapati as 
one of the Worangal kings in unpublished inscriptions and local records® leave no doubt that 
the two pairs of names are identical, that the Ganapati of the subjoined inscription was the 
nephew of Rudradéva of Worangal, and that, at the time of his reign, KAfichi was included in 
the territories of the Kakatiya kings. According to the Anumakonda inscription, Préla’s 
father was called Tribhuvanamalla, while the subjoined inscription mentions Betmaraja 
as the immediate predecessor of Prédaraja. It follows from these two statements that 
Betmaraja was the real name of the father and predecessor of Prédarija, and that Tribhu~- 
vanamalla was a biruda of his. Thus a combination of both inscriptions furnishes the 
following short genealogy of the Kakatiyas of Worangal :-— 

1. Betmaraja, surnamed Tribhuvanamalla, of the race of the Sun. 


2. Prédarija or Préla,® surnamed Jagatikésarin. 


| | | 
8. Rudradéva 4, Mahidéva. Three other sons. 
(Saka 1084). 
5. Ganapati? 


(Saka 1172). 


1 Kalattdr is now a large village, after which the next Railway station south of Chinglepnt is called. 

2 Thus the word is spelled inthePrataparudrtya. TheAnumakonda inscription has the forms Kakatyaand Kikatiya, 

8 This name is spelled Oraxngallu in Brown’s Telugu Dictionary. Ina Telugu chronicle (Madras Journal for 1881, 
p. 238) we find the form Orugallu, ‘ Single Rock,’ which tallies with the Sanskrit name Fikaéil&; see below, note 12. 

 Publicaed by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. XI. pp. 9 ff. 

5 Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 114 ff. and 172 ff. 

6 Préda or prota is a tadbhava of the Sanskrit praudha; see Brown, s. v. proda. 

7 According to local records, Ganapsti was the son of Rudradéva and nephew of Mahadéva ; see Wilson’s Mackeazte 
Collection, p. 77, and Taylor’s Oatalogue, Vol. III. p. 483. An unpablished inscription, which is quoted by Sir W. 
Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p. 83, agrees with the Hk&mran&tha inscription. 
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The Sithhana who is reported to have been afraid of Ganapati (v. 14), was probably the 
Yadava king Singhana II. of Dévagiri (Daulatibad), who reigned from Saka 1131 to 1169, 
and who, in his turn, calls himself ‘the uprooter of the water-lily which was the head of the 
king of Telunga.’® In the Paithan grant of the Yadava king Ramachandra,® Siighana II. 
is said to have overcome the Andhra king. The predecessor of Sitghana IL, Jaitugi I. 
(‘Saka 1118 to 1181), is said to have slain the king of Trikalinga in battle and to have seized 
the whole of his kingdom. Further “ (this) ocean of compassion fetched Ganapati, the speech 
of whose mouth was sweet, from the prison-house and made (him) lord of (his) country.” 
Accordingly, Ganapati was a contemporary of both Jaitugi J. and Sitghana II. The king of 
Trikaliiga, who was defeated and killed by Jaitugi LL, may have been either Ganapati’s father 
Mahadéva or his uncle Rudradéva.!° The words of the Paithan grant leave it doubtful if 
Ganapati, before he was installed on the throne by Jaitugi I, had been kept imprisoned by 
this king, or by his own father Mahadéva, or by his unele Rudradéva. A still earlier 
synchronism between the Kakatiyas and Yadavas appears to be contained in the Anumakonda 
inscription, which states that Rudradéva defeated one Mailigidéva. This may have been 
the Yadava king Mallugi, who, according to the Paithan grant, was the predecessor of Bhil- 
lama (‘Saka 1109 to 1113). 


Some additional information on the Kakatiya dynasty may be gathered from the 
Pratéparudrayasébhishana or Pratéparudriya, a treatise on Alarbkira. The author of this work, 
Vidyindtha, must have been a contemporary of Prataparudra, as he illustrates the rules of 
Sanskrit composition almost exclusively by verses in praise of that king. For the subjoined 
extracts I am using an edition in Telugu characters, printed at Madras in 1888 with the 
commentary of Kumarasvimi-Sdmapithin, the son of the well-known Kélachala-Mallinaéthastri 
and younger brother of Peddayarya. The Kakatiya king Prataparudra resided at Hkasila- 
nagara,!2 the capital of the Andhra or Trilinga country, The second of these Sanskrit names 
of the Telugu country is supposed to owe its origin to three famous Wéagas of Siva} at Srisaila,!4 
Kalésvara'® and Drakshérama.!® The hermitage of Hidimba (Hidimbaérama, p. 130, or 
Hidimbalaya, p. 131) must be looked for in the neighbourhood of Worangal. Anumakonda, 
the former capital of the Kakatiyas,!’ is referred to by its Sanskrit name Hanumadachala 
‘the hill of Hanumat’ (p.109). The crest (mudré) of Pratiparudra was the figure of a boar!8 
(varéha, pp. 85 and 119, or kréda, pp. 203 and 807), The name of his mother was Mumma- 
damba (p. 12). 


Further details about the king and two of his predecessors are given in a panegyrical 
drama, which forms the third chapter of the Pratdparudriya, The father of Prataparudra 





8 Dr, Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p 72, 
® Published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 814 ff. 


10 Taylor, J. ¢. states that ‘‘ Ganapati, making war against the Dévagiri ruler, who had killed his uncle Mahdéva, 
conquered that chief, and took his daughter, named Rudramadévi, to be his wife.” But see Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early 
History of the Dekkan, p. 82. 


11 As noticed by Dr. Burnell (Tanjore Catalogue, p. 55 f.), the commentary (p. 7) derives this word from K4&kati, 
a name of Durgd: — HATA ST WAAC TIT Kea | aT Aaa Arends: 


12 fikasilé is the Sauskrit equivalent of Orugallu, on which see p. 197, note 8. The form filkaéaila (ante, Vol. XI. 
p- 12) does not occur mn the Prataparudriya and is probably due to a mistake. 


18 Page 148: — BemMearicsy aa aeat Sas Alero Fat aafrersaiater: Reracste: Far: | 


~~ N x % ° 
of Sar: TATA SANT: Myon ouganraraayr: Wyet TIT TT 
1 In the Karnal district. 15 The temple at Kalahasti in the North Arcot district. 


6 In the Gidéavart district. The commentary notices the form Daksh&rama, which does really occur in an inscrip- 
tion of Vira-Chéda (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 424), and quotes the following derivation of itfrom the Skdndapurdina :-—~qa- 
RANT AAA aAa- 


W ante, Vol. XI. p. 9f. The original form of this Telugu name seems to be Hanumatkonda, ‘the hill of 
Hanumat.’ 


18 This crest is alluded to in verse 13 of the subjoined inscription. 
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was Mahadéva(?);!® but his immediate predecessor was the daughter of Ganapati (pp. 182 and 
136) by Sém4.20 Her father Ganapati?! who appears to have been without male issue, had 
called her his ‘‘son” and conferred on her the male name “Rudra” (p. 102), At his death 
she seems to have succeeded him on the throne, In the text of the drama she is always styled 
“the king” (réj@) and once (p. 128) Mahaéraja-Rudra,” while the commentary (pp. 101 and 
104) calls her Rudramba. At the command of the god Svayambhd (‘Siva) she adopted her 
daughter’s son Prataéparudra and appointed him as her successor.% Thus the Pratdparudriya 
furnishes the following pedigree : — 


1. Ganapati, md. Sémé, 


| | 
| 
9, Rudrambi. 


Mummadgambi. Mahadéva(?). 


3. Prataparudra, 


The local records further suggest that No. 1. Ganapati is identical with No. 5. Ganapati 

of the pedigree derived from inscriptions (p. 197, above). Accordingly, Rudramba will be No. 6 
and Prataparudra No. 7 in the list of the Kakatiya dynasty. The only event of Ganapati’s 
reign, which is alluded to in the Pratdparudriyu, is, that he founded a Saiva shrine called 
Ganapésvara (p, 143). Both Rudrimba (p. 101) and Prataparudra (p. 42) had the biruda 
Chalamartiganda. PratAparudra is reported to have conquered a large number of distant 
countries on his vijayaydtrdé or grand tour. Repeated mention is made of the defeat of the 
Vadeva king of Sévana. This king had crossed the Gautami (ie. Gédivari) river, north of 
which his territory must accordingly have been situated, and was put to fight by the commander 
of an army of Pratéparadra.4 Among the kings of an early branch of the Yadavas, which was 
settled in the Nasik district, we find three times the name Séunachandra.*® The first 
Séunachandra founded Séunapura at, 4.¢e. transferred his capital to, Sindinagara or Sindinéra, 
the modern Sinnar in the N&sik district.2° Later on, the term Séunadésa was employed as 
the designation of the territories of the Yadavas of Dévagiri. For, in HémAdri’s account of 
the reign of Mahédéva (Saka 1182 to 1193), Dévagiri is said to be included in the country 
called Séuna ;2? and in the Paithan grant of Ramachandra (Saka 1193 to 1230), it is stated 
that the granted village belonged to the country of Séuna and was situated on the northern 
bank of the Gédavari2@ This country of Séunais evidently identical with the country of 
ea 

18 Ths statement rests on the commentator’s explanation of a verse (p. 91) which, in my opinion, rather refers to 
king Ganapati than to PratAparudra. The local records call Prat&parudra’s father Virabhadra. 

20 Page 102: —» Maar ate fafeer Star Afr Teraerrey | te Arar Rat [read ta] ararea woraey: (rar 

41 According to the local records; she was not the daughter, but the widow of Ganapati. 

92 Thus the coins of queen Lilavatt of Ceylon bear the legend VHA saat, aad those of queen Raziya of 
Delhi bear the title plod! lend, 

28 On page 104, Riva addresses the queen thus :—~ 

eat gorda HET WEATTT | aeaHe SRA gelgtigenAee tt 
The commentator explains Wh by TAA! Be 
% Page 188: TWIT KeaTAegaia Ta AEGaet He wa Maar mT sega 
aor aratadlcan aia fe arte aered Tees rarafsarerra seat 
Page 21 :—CISt ACTA TAATH: TVTAM AAAS THT TATA THT TT F I 
gat RAT TAS APTA Baa saearattenhe Sarasa ar ea A 
a ante, Vol. XIL. p. 128. %6 ibid. p. 194, and Vol. XVII. p. 118. 
2% Dr. Bhandarkar’s Harly History of the Dekkan, p. 87, 2 ante, Vol. XIV. p. 815. 
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Sévana,° which, according to the Pratdparudriya, was situated north of the Gédavari and 
ruled over by a Yadava king. As Pratiparudra reigned from A. D. 1295 to 1323,%° his Yadava 
antagonist must have been Ramachandra, the last independent king of Dévagiri. As suggested 
by Dr, Bhandarkar,®! the name Séunadééa is perhaps preserved in the modern term Khindés. 


The only inscription of Prataparudra, of which I have a copy at hand, is a fragment dis- 
covered by my First Assistant, Mr, V. Venkayya, on the west wall of the second prdkdra of the 
Jambukésvara temple near Trichinopoly. It is written in the Grantha character, but in the 
Telugu language. Of the two first lines only the following words are preserved :— 

Lowes ee ee [HM PenrHctararresearerr(y le 

Qe eee eee ee [Te MraisaT aageSMY aT Te 


TEXT, 
1 eafea aft: C0") watifwerreafeaserosta [1*] werreradtexer aearsems area- 


TT 199] Sarees Serare eargcrgeacoorrag [ 1" ] stareareanteaeaerstearar- 


2 weamray 3 *) gaaatas ate aioea Pra adeeatetiae(a]: (1%) weet agedt- 
THATS ataarag sears i [ 3 *] avgdta gearepaar(elwarasggeesnor at [1 *] 

3 agar egata ate aa afercetrisreamat i [e*] qearriganag srarrestetar ate: 
Tey Tea] eTatHal MEAL Heaeaaeaara: [ 1") aAATgTTETA- 

4 qaTeraaiaata laa | qrararraceyguerarearenraerca: i (4 * ] aeareraferat- 
gHasrdtarranctriant: = C1* ]  agoreat sara [atlaargenea( jar uf § *] 
aTeTat- 

5 COPA TTS | ete Tea TERS TIETR Tatar Pravra Ma fo *] 
TRAST TEA garaasas rar | Paratasererse: [1 * ] 8 siferres- 

6 Fira Hea Sear aras Teas ATSTA age: Ul [ < * ] 4 fergrgagcraqaratdancrer 
Protareer arta: ites: ul afatarandiat asada - 

7 tHe sardaarcaer eae (8 * ] awe caatrserttaranetareanteaperar 
TANT: ll NSAHT HHA GTTHIT ATH ITHcaATaaraassian( wa west: 511 [ go * 7 

8 ATA T SASS ea ATTA STITT: Ties: [ 1 * ] rere feverrearrg ser ar- 
WeagMEPrseCrasaKaa: Ul [Ay * ] aertaaetarersrat woreda: [ 1 * ] ata 

9 RrammtirPrapitersar: i (3"] © atetabrearrea [leat wat aitee sftace: 
Tet sr Preeti wate aaresy saat (1 *) gerart weitere aga 

LO Saqa Maat eeaPat aiegeat Praraaear west Fray u [Aa *] agergestatiter- 
agit sagearcarctepnn: afea: (1*] afr a agatrarsiirat sr- 





49 A farther reference to a king of Sévana is found in Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 68 :—** An inscription 
of (the Hoysala king) Narasithha IL. gives a graphic account of a battle between his father (Ballala IT.) and a certam 
Semana or Sevuna, whom he besieged and defeated at Soratur near Gadag, and pursued from there up to the Krish- 
navérné, where he slew lim, and who was probably the commander-in-chief of Jaitugi’s army.” Mallinétha-Odeyar, 
the commander-in-chief of king Bukka of Vijayanagara, claims to be the commander of the Sévana army (Sévana-duila) 
and of other armies,—~-See Mr. Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 2 and 5; I am quoting from impressions of these two 
inscriptions, the originals of which are in the Sampige-Siddhéévara temple at Chitaldroog. 

8 Mr, Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IT, p. 173, 


81 Karly History of the Dekkan, Supplement, p. iv. 


83 Read RUT 88 Read aT. 8% The T of fEET° is entered below the line. 
85 Read ° fasatnsert:. - 86 The syllables S{Al are entered over the line, 
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1L aviet aerafegra: @[:] erat Pewarar nu [3e*] cemeraard afresetred [-a)ar- 
rarer 8 arat ar araroiaaraac: arrests: [1* ] areararreanr- 

1 aqiprfaqagia dena siraarcnits wafers iPageanferses: 134%] 
VILAATAT TEaeTTTT ATE AA TTS NAAT HS ATU F- 

13 f ited ceageiager [1 * ] arerarncianrs wraferrasared dare streets 
Tra Ragas: Ul | Yk *] ovaret g hraaeahenhrrraearadearwayrt Gearet 

14 8 tiga aemefeat brat wate [1 *] arearaaciars wooftrdsareadt © deary 
MMi TITIATT TraaSsrsey: Nt [As *] 

TRANSLATION. 
Hail ! Prosperity ! 

Verse 1. This (is) an edict (&dsana) of king Ganapati, which adorns the heads of 
(i, e. which is obeyed by) all kings, and which shall endure as long as the moon and the sun. 

2. Let the power (Ganésa) which has the face of a rutting elephant, and which has 
sucked the breast of (Pdrvat?) the daughter of the mountain, whose milk was tasted by no 
other, — produce happiness! 

3. Let that boar (Vishnu) who is the consort of (Lakshmi) that dwells in the lotus, and 
on whose big snout, as on a boat, the earth crosses the great ocean (at the end of) each yuga, — 
produce complete welfare ! 

4, Let that sickle of the moon on the head of Siva, which Uma, sporting in the water 
of the (Gangd) river that adorns the head (of Siva), touches, (exclaiming: “ Here is) a boat of 
pearls !” —- procure you everlasting bliss ! 

5. From the eye of (Siva) who is the abode of the greatness (which is reached) at the end. 
of the path that is to be known from the Séman, Rich and Yajus (Védas),40 and who combines 
the power of the thirty-three crores of gods, —- was produced that god (viz, the Sun), who is 
the friend of the lotus plant, and who dispels intensely deep darkness without and egotism 
within (the mind). 

6. From him was born Manu, the first of kings and master of expedients,*! who produced 
(a treatise on) right conduct, which supplies a handy lamp to men who are apt to stumble on 
the wrong path. 

7. After him, Sagara, the lord Bhagiratha, Raghu, Rama and ‘other (/ings) of his race, 
who were hard to be overcome by approaching dangers, ruled the earth in the course of a long 
period of time. 

8, In this race of warriors,4# whose arms were respected, was born the renowned king 
Betmaraja, whom people, when they saw him on his horse (called) Garuda, took for the first 
rider on Garuda (+. e for Vishnu) appearing visibly. 

9. Then the earth was enjoyed by king Prédaraja, who covered the horizon with clouds, 
(vig.) the rutting elephants offered (as presents) by his (conquered) enemies, and. who constructed 
a tank (tatdka) (which he called) by (Ais) name Jagatikésarin® («. e, the lion of the earth), 
which equalled the oceans, and which accumulated the downpour of water. 





87 The first 4 of ° ATS ° is entered below the line. % Read S43 °. 
89 The syllable @ is entered below the line. 

40 Siva is here identified with the universal soul of the Védante philosophy. 

41 Literally, ‘ the limit, as it were, of expedients.’ 

42 The Kshatriyas are called bahuja, ‘arm-born,’ because they are supposed to have been produced from Brahmi’s 


arme. 
43 In this compound, as in KAliddsa and other names, the final ¢ of the first member (jagat?) is shortened in accord- 


ance with Panini, vi, 8, 63, The synonymous biruda Avanisithha occurs in yerse 20 of an unpublished Pallava grant 
from Kaéakfdi. 
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10. After him, this race was adorned by Rudradéva, who put to flight exalted kings by 
the attack of horses which rivalled the wind in swiftness, and the proud splendour of whose 
feet was reflected, as by mirrors, by the multitude of the diamonds in the diadems of ( prostrated) 
kings. 

11, The first of the multitude of his younger brothers, the illustrious king Mahadéva, 
(was produced) from the race of the Sun, as the pdrijdia (tree) from the ocean.“4 In conse- 


quence of the unequalled splendour of his fame, the fame of other kings experienced the fate of 
a lamp at day-light, 


12. From king Mahadéva was born king Ganapati, (who was endowed) with the same 
courage, the same virtues, and the same power. 


13. “The deer-marked (moon) has become boar-marked.” ‘ The blessed boar (orVishnu) 
has come, because beauty (or Sri) dwells in the lotus.” ‘This lady has not slept with her ” 
cheeks pressed to the breast of her husband after dalliance.” (Successively) experiencing 
curiosity, shame and grief during this morning talk of her maids, the wife of his (viz. Gana- 
pati’s) enemy bends her face down and covers the two marks on her cheeks with both hands.‘® 


14, Who can boast of the courage of king Ganapati, at whose rise Sirhhana lost his 
heart, by the attack of whose fine soldiers the Kalinga (king) was overthrown, and who is 
served by the Léta and the Gauda (kinys) ? 


15. He, who by his (¢he king’s) order held a province,® the splendour of whose arms was 
famous, the foremost among generals (sainyapdla), who, as regards eloquence (P), was the best 
of the smooth gems of the Tamraparni (niver),47 who belonged to the renowned gétra of the 
Kabyapas, the minister of Ganapati, the illustrious Simanta-Bhdja, who, as the moon from 
the milk-ocean, (was produced) from the Déchi (family), executed at KAfichi the edict of 
king Ganapati, (which shall last) to the end of the talpa. 


16, By presenting to the god who resides in the Bkamra (zemple), — in order that wealth 
might be deposited (in the temple) for conducting the worship with great splendour, — a 
village which is famed on earth by the name Kalatttr, and which abounds in grain, — 
Ganapati’s minister, the illustrious Samanta-Bhoja, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Déchi 
(fanwly), executed at Kafichi the edict of king Ganapati, (which shall last)to the end of the kalpa. 


17. In the Saka year, which was measured by the famous (?) number eleven hundred‘? 
increased by seventy-two, in the Sawmya year, in the month of Jyaishiha, in the dark fortnight, 
on the day of Hari (Vishnu), a Tuesday, at noon (?), — Ganapati’s minister, the illustrious 
Samanta-Bhoja, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Déchi (family), executed at Katichi 
the edict of king Ganapati, (which shall last) to the end of the halpa. 





*¢ This simile implies, that the last king, Rudradéva, had four younger brothers, and that Mahddéva was the eldest 
of these, In the AmarakéSa (i. 1, 58), the pdrijdta tree takes the second place among the five celestial trees, 

45 As suggested to me by Pandit Rajagdpalacharya of Chikka-Ballapura, the maids allude by the words ‘ moon’ 
and ‘lotus’ to the face of their captive mistress, on which a boar, the crest of king Ganapati, was painted. She 
experiences curiosity and shame, because she does not immediately catch the allusion, but takes the two first remarks 
of her maids in their literal sense. The third remark, which clearly refers to the painted figure on her cheeks, 
undeceives her and reminds her of her past happiness and present misery, With the opening words of verse 18, 
RAC TITS, compare page 85 of the Pratéparudriya: — 


TYAS THAT HOTS PEAT MATRIL TH EATA SUT TACT TTT | 


wey aPae aiceRTTA: Marr MENTE TERT aTaTTTTy 


“6 Chakradhdrin appears to have the same technical meaning, which the dictionaries attribute to chakradhara 
and chakrap ala. 


«7 ‘The smooth gems of the Tamraparnt’ are the pearls, for which this river is celebrated. The epithet may also 
imply that Sémanta-Bhodja was born on the banks of that river. 


48 Literally, ‘Siva’s hundred.’ Siva is synonymous with Rudra, which, since there are eleven Rudras, is used-ag a 
numerical word for ‘ eleven.’ 


# 4. 6. the eleventh titht, which is sacred to Vishnu. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 


BY HE. SENART, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revisel by the Author. 
(Concluded from page 177). 

CHAPTER V. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE EDICTS, AND THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY 
OF INDIA. 


It is not sufficient to consider the language of Piyadasi as an isolated subject. His 
monuments form only the first link in the chain of Indian epigraphical documents. 
The facts which they reveal cannot fail to throw light on the period following, and our con- 
clusions, if they are correct, cannot fail to find a more or less direct verification in later facts. 
It is this order of ideas which 1 propose to consider in this concluding chapter. 


PART I. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


The most urgent task is to establish, as exactly as possible, the chronological classifi- 
cation of the monuments with which we have now to deal. I donot propose to examine 
once more in detail the thorny problems which the chronology of India presents for the period 
which extends from Aséka to the kings of Valabht: still less do I propose to bring forward here 
any original system of my own. These questions have been studied by such good judges, and 
have been replied to in so many different ways, that little room is left for new theories. I 
believe that the true solutions have been already indicated, and I intend simply to group dis- 
persed elements together, and to connect them intoa coherent whole, both by the consistency 
with which the principal dates fit into each other in one uninterrupted chain, and by the support 
lent to them by accessory considerations and coincidences. 


Amongst the works which have thrown most light on a very obscure subject, Prof. Oldenberg’s 
essay, Ueber die Datirung der aliesten indiscken Miinz- ua Inschriftenreihen,! certainly holds the 
first place. It is, I believe, sufficient to combine his conclusions with eertain results obtained 
by the labours of Messrs. Btihler, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Bhandarkar, and Fleet, I only mention 
the most recent publications, to obtain a chronological series, the main points of which appear 
to be firmly established. 


With Prof. Oldenberg, I consider that the Saka era starts from the coronation of Kani- 
shka, and that it is in this era that the inscriptions of this king and of his Indo-Scythian 
successors are dated.? With him, I consider that the era of the Guptas, which was also 
adopted by the kings of Valabhi, should be calculated, in accordance with the evidence otf 
Albertini, from the year $19 A. D., and that no sufficient reason exists for disturbing one of the 
rare positive traditions which we have the good fortune to possess.? 


This being settled, it remains to determine the chronology of the Satraps of Surishtra 
and of the Andhrabhrityas. Here several synchronisms come to our help. 





1 Zeitschr. fir Numismatrk, Vol. VIIL. pp. 289 and ff. 

2 Prof. Max Miller holds the same opinion, India; What it can teach ws, p. 291. 

8 With regard to the era of the Guptas, I would refer the reader specially to Appendix A. of Prof. Bhandar- 
kar’s work, Early History of the Deckan. New arguments have been put forward quite recently, which have led Dr, 
Buhler to the same opinion (cf. Bihler, Ueber evne Inschrift des Kinugs Dharasena IV von Valabhi, in the Sitsungsder. 
der Wiener Akademvze, 1885, pp. 18 and ff. of the reprint). [Since the above was published the admirable researches 
of Mr. Fleet, contained in the 8rd volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, have put an end to all debate 
regarding the era of the Guptas. It has not been necessary for me to modify my original text in consequence, for it 
maintains the accuracy of the fact, of which Mr. Fleet has proved the certainty ; but I cannot deprive myself, en passant 
of the pleasure of rendering a grateful tribute to the fertile labours of this skilful epigraphist. | 
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An inscription of Nasik, dated the 19th year of the reign of Visithipnta Pulumiyi, and 
emanating from his mother, Gétam! Balasiri, refers to his father and predecessor Gétamiputa 
Sitakani, as the ‘destroyer of the family of the Khakharitas’ (Khakhardtavansaniravasésakara). 
We also find at Niisik a parallel series® of inscriptions emanating from Usavadita, son-in-law of 
the ‘Satrap Nahapana, a Khaharata king,’ and even a dedication presented by a minister, Ayama, 
of this prince. It is in the person of Nahapana that Gdtamiputa Satakani must have 
destroyed the dynasty of the Khaharatas or Khakharatas, for the same locality has preserved 
for us a document, by which he exercises over it an act of sovereignty. He transfers to a com- 
munity of ascetics certain lands, which come from Usavaditta, probably the very son-in-law of 
the dispossessed sovereign. 


The reader can see in an ingenious article of Dr. Bihler’s,® that the numismatic 
discoveries of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, on a comparison with epigraphic data, allow us to 
reconstitute the following series of sovereigns in the dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas. 


Gotamiputa Satakani, who reigned at least 24 years. 

Pulumaéyi Vasithiputa, who reigned at least 24 years. 
Madhariputa Siriséna, who reigned at least 8 years. 

Vasithiputea Chaturapana Satakani, who reigned at least 13 years. 
Siriyafa Gétamiputa Satakani, who reioned at least 16 years. 


It is not certain, but it is at least probable, that the succession was immediate between the 
second, third, and fourth of these princes. 


Rudradaman, the Satrap king, in the celebrated inscription of Girnar,’tells us how he 
twice conquered Sitakarni, the king of the Dekhan; he only spared him from total destruetion 
by reason of their close relationship, Now, an inscription of Kanhéri’? has preserved the 
memory of a queen, daughter of a Kshatrapa king, whose name was composed of two syllables 
commencing with ru, and wife ofthe king Vasishthiputra Sitakarni. Whether the-Ru[dral, 
father of the queen was, as appears very likely, or was not, the Rudradiman of Girnar, it 
remains almost certain that the Satakarni of whom that prince was the contemporary and con- 
queror is one of the two last princes named in the foregoing table. Fortified by palasographical 
coincidences which tend to confirm the likelihood, which in itself is very strong, of these facts, 
we can hold it for proved that Rudrad4man belonged to the same time as Vasithiputa 
Sétakani, or Siriyafia Satakani. 


The third synchronism, together with an indirect verification of the second, gives us a 
valuable means for approximately fixing the dates, not only relatively but absolutely, of these 
persons. Ina well-known passage, Ptolemy mentions Tiastanes and Siri Polemaios, as sovereigns 
of Ujjayini and of Paithina. These two names have been long identified, the first with that of 
Chashtana, and the second with that of Siri Pulumiyi. Now Chashtana is known by the inscrip- 
tions as grandfather of Rudradéman; and it is quite easy that he should have been a contem- 
porary of Pulamayi Vasithiputa, grandfather or great-grandfather, or at any rate third 
or fourth predecessor, of the Satakani, of whom we have just seen that Rudrad4man was the 
contemporary and the conqueror. A remark of Prof. Bhandarkar® contributes a still higher 
degree of probability to these identifications. Ptolemy tells us that, while the northern parts 
of the west coast were governed by Siri Polemaios, the sonthern parts were under the rule of 
Baleocouros. Now, there has been discovered at Kélhapur a series of coins,® in which the name 
of Vilivéyakura, whose identity with Baleocouros forces itself on our notice, is associated with 
that of Vasithiputa and of Gétamiputa, to whom we have just been introduced. 





& Arch, Surv. West. Ind. IV, 108. 5 Arch. Surv. West. Ind. pp. 99 and ff. 
® Indian Antiquary, 1888, pp. 272 and ff. It will be seen from what follows that I have not been able to place 
myself in entire accord with the learned author. 


7 Arch. Surv. West. Ind. V. 78. 8 Harly Hist. of the Deckan, p. 20. 
® Cf. BhagwAnlél Indraji, in J. R. A. 8., Bo. XIT1., 803 and ff. 
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The terms in which Ptolemy speaks of these sovereigns, Tiastanes, Siri Polemaios and 
Baleocouros, give us naturally the impression that he speaks of princes of his own time. 
Without any doubt this conclusion is in no way a forced one. He could, it is true, have drawn 
upon previous authorities, and his information regarding such distant countries was not neces- 
sarily up to date; but, until the contrary is proved, every presumption is in favour of the most 
simple solution, which makes the princes reign at the same epoch as that in which he wrote the 
geography, or a short time before. Ptolemy is credited with having composed his book a few 
years after 150 A. D., and we are, therefore, entitled, a prior, to consider that Chashtana and. 
Puluméyi V Asithiputa must have been in possession of their power between about 135 
and 145. This conclusion, which is admitted by several scholars,10 will impose itself with yet 
greater force upon our attention, if itis found to accord with the chronological data, which it 
is possible to collect directly in India. This is exactly the case. 


Prof. Oldenberg! has strongly insisted upon the reasons which prevent us from fixing at 
a later date than the commencement of the second century the era of the Kshatrapa kings of 
Gujarat, that is to say of the dynasty, the founder of which was, as we gather from the inscrip- 
tions, Chashtana. The arguments on the basis of which he hesitates to make it coincide with the 
Sika era of 78 A. D. appear to me to be less convincing. We know of a Kshatrapa coin bearing 
not only the date 300, but the date 310 of the Kshatrapa era;!2 the date 83 of the Gupta era, 
t.e, (819 -+- 83 = ) 402 A. D., is the earliest one of their successors in Malava,18 the Guptas, of 
which we have evidence, and it is hence impossible to bring down the commencement of the 
Kshatrapa era to a later date than 90 A. D. As it is, on the other hand, certain that the 
Kshatrapas were not the originators of the era which they employed, — we shall shortly see 
that it was also used by Nahapéna, — it seems to me that the strongest probabilities lead us 
to conclude, with Pandits Bhagwanlal and Bhandarkar, that it was the Saka era of 78 A. D., 
the era of Kanishka, which they adopted. 


Every one is now, I believe, agreed in considering with Messrs. Oldenberg!4 and Bhagwan- 
lal,!5 that Nahapaina was, in Gujarat, the representative of the race of the Kshaharitas, which 
was conquered by Gotamiputa Satakani, and which immediately preceded this dynasty of 
Kshatrapa Sénas, of whom, Chashtana was the first representative, 


It will now be sufficient to mention the dates supplied to us by certain inscriptions; and 
we shall see how they adjust themselves, and how happily they coincide with the presumptions 
to which we have come independently. 


According to the Girnar inscription, Rudradéman was on the throne in the year 72 of his 
era, which we suggest to be the Sika era. Coins of his son Rudrasimha bear the dates 102 to 
117, and it is probable that the first-mentioned ones go back to the commencement of his 
reign.l6 It is, therefore, likely thatthe reign of his father Rudradaman could not have commenced 
much before the year 150 A. D., the date of the bursting of the embankment at Girnar. 
Every indication points to the conclusion that the reign of his father Jayadiman was short, 
and Chashtana, as founder of the dynasty, could only have come into power at a mature age. 
There is, therefore, small room for making mistakes, if we allow for these two reigns a period 
of 20 or 22 years. The accession to power of the Sénas would thus be placed at about the 
year 128 or 180 A. D. 


An inscription of Junnar,!” proves that Nahapfina was still king in the year 46 of the era 
which he employed: the inscriptions of his son-in-law Usavadata, which are known to us, are 
earlier, bearing the dates 40, 41, 42. We can thus put the destruction of his power by the 





10 Of, Bhandarkar, loc. cit. Bhagwinlal Indrajt, art. cit. 


2 art. cit. pp. 815 and ff. 13 Buhler, in Burgess, Arch. Surv. West. Ind. p. 78. 
18 Cf., for example, Thomas in Burgess, Arch. Surv. West. Ind. IT. p. 20. 
it Toc. cit. pp. 819, and ff. 1 Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 258. al. 


16 Bhagwanlal Indraji, in J. R. A. S., Bo. XII. p. 318. WW Arch. Surv. West, Ind. IV. 108. 
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Andhras, at about the year 48 or 50 of his era, What is that era P If, hypothetically, we 
suggest the era of Kanishka, the date 125 to 128 A. D. which we get, agrees so exactly with that 
to which we are led on the other hand as the date of the coming to power of his conqueror, 
that the proof seems to be decisive. I may add that, acoording to a restoration which Dr, 
Biihler!® considers as ‘almost certain,’ Usavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapina, in one of his 
inscriptions calls himself a Saka, It is, therefore, probable that this family of Kshahardtas held 
its power, as vassal satraps, from the Turushkas of the dynasty of Kanishka; and nothing 
could be more natural than that they should have used the era adopted by their suzerains. 
After them, the family of Sénas must have simply followed their official tradition, as the 
Yalabhi kings did in later years when they succeeded the Guptas, The name of SilivAhana 
by which this era came eventually to be designated, appears to be a recollection of the similar 
procedure by which the sovereigns of the Dekhan, on their side, appropriated the era founded 
in the north by the Saka king. 


Another result which follows from the above is that we now find the members of the 
Andhra dynasty, who more immediately interest us here, placed in their chronological position. 
I have mentioned their names above, 


Tf we take 126 A.D. as the date of the victory of Gotamtputa Satakani over Nahapana, 
an inscription of the conqueror! proves, on the other hand, that this event must have occurred 
before the 14th year of his reign, for he sends orders dated in that year to the representative of 
his authority at Nasik. Various epigraphical monuments testify that he reigned at least 
24 years; and we thus get the year 126-+- 11, say 187 A.D., for the end of his reign, 
and the coming to the throne of his successor Vasithiputa Pulumayi. The rule of this prince 
having lasted at least 24 years, that of Midhartputa Siriséna at least 8, and that of Vasithtputa 
Satakani at least 18, we arrive, for the conclusion of this last reign, at least at the date 
137+ 2448413 =say 182A. D. Rudradiman, the Kshatrapa, having ceased to reign before 
180 A.D., it follows that it was certainly Vasithiputa Satakani, and not his successor, who is 
referred to in the inscription of Girnar. 


We see how completely all these data agree amongst themselves, The verification which 
is, in my opinion, the most important, consists in the complete accord which this system 
establishes without any effort, with the presumptions which we are entitled to draw from the 
mention made by Ptolemy of Chashtanaand Pulumayi. It must be, as we have seen, about 
the years 185 to 145 A. D. that this mention should 4 priori, lead us to fix the reigns of these 
personages, and, that too, independently of any preconceived ideas, or of any clue obtained 
from Indian sources, On the other hand, our deductions, founded on absolutely independent 
calculations refer the former to the years 130 to 140 or 145, and the second to the years 187 to 
161 A.D, In the face of so striking a result it appears to me difficult to avoid recognizing 
how artificial and how fine-drawn must be the suppositions, by which some writers have sought 
to weaken the induction which the text of the geographer at once suggests to us. 


On the other hand, I must express my entire agreement with Dr. Buhler in the criticism 
to which he submits the rash attempts which have been risked to reconstitute the chronology 
of the period anterior to the Andhrabhrityas. Their contradictions, and especially the positive 
data which are furnished by the monuments, shew how little confidence is deserved by the lists 
of the Purdnas. 


The more this epoch is still enveloped in obscurity, the rarer the means of marking out 
its historical development, the more important is it to cling with all our power to the marks 
which we have been able, in my opinion, to fix with confiderice. I sum them up here. 


1, The Saka cra of 78 A. D. is the era founded by Kanishka. His monuments and 
those of his successors, the last of whom are lost in the obscurity which surrounds the 
commencement of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A. D., are dated in that era. 


1% Arch. Sur, West. Ind. IV. 101. 18 Arch, Sur. West. Ind. TV. 15. 
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2. It is in the same era that the inscriptions and coins,— on the one hand of 
Nahapaina, the Kshaharata, — on the other hand of the Kshatrapa Sénas of Gujarat, — 
are dated. The monuments, known to belong to the former, relate to the years 118 to 124 
A.D., and the rule of the latter dynasty extended from about the year 130 to the end of the 
fourth century A.D. The great inscription of Rudradiman at Girnar dates from the third 
quarter of the second century of our era. 


3. The reigns of the five Andhrabhritya kings, whose names I have given above, and 
the order of whose succession we are enabled to determine with the aid of various 
monuments, from Gétamiputa Saitakani to Siriyani Satakani, fill the greater part of the 
second century of our era, 


These conclusions put us in a position to date several epigraphical monuments which 
are certainly of decisive importance for the linguistic history of India. It is desirable 
that we should be able to do more, and to attain to equal certainty both with regard to the 
preceding period which separates the inscriptions of Asdka from those of Kanishka, and for the 
subsequent one. Unfortunately the elements for analogous deductions are not forthcoming, 
and we are, as a general rule, reduced to indications borrowed from paleography, to which it is 
prudent to accord but a limited confidence. I should add that, so far as regards the principal 
question with which we have to deal, this uncertainty very luckily does not appear to have 
very serious consequences. : 


There is one class of monuments, the coins, concerning which I have not much to say. 
M. de Sallet#° has submitted the problems connected with them to an examination at once 
complete and thorough. I doubt whether the main lines of his conclusions can be seriously 
altered by later researches. Under any circumstances, I do not believe that the uncertainties 
which may remain unexplained, or the errors which may require correction, are of such an extent 
as to compromise the deductions which philology can draw from the legends of the coins. 


It would be more essential, but it is more difficult, to fix with confidence the relative 
dates, and the order of all the inscriptions which belong to the same period. 


By the side of those which bear the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudéva, whose 
dates, as I admit, are certainly to be referred to the Sika era, there are others which 
various indications connect more or less closely with the same series, without its being proved, 
or even shewn to be probable, that they employ the same era. I refer especially to two 
characteristic inscriptions in Indo-Bactrian characters, that of Taxila,?! dated in the 78th year, 
and belonging to the great king Méga, and that of Takhtibahi,”# dated the year 103, and the 
26th year of the reign of a king whose name is read as Gudupharas, most probably the same as 
the Gondophares or Yndopherres of coins and of legend; but if this identification 1s admitted, 
and if, on the other hand, we also allow the identification, which has been proposed, of king 
Moga with the king Mauas of the coins, there are, from a numismatic point of view,’ serious 
difficulties to be met in fixing the epoch from which to count this year 78, so as to calculate 
these two dates. All that is at any rate certain is that these monuments belong approximately 
to the same period as those of the Turushka kings; and the study of the former should not be 
separated from that of the latter. 


As regards the two inscriptions of Mathura*4 (No. 8 and No. 9 of Dowson) which are 
dated in the year 135, and the year 280 respectively, I see no decisive reason against referring 
them to the series of the Saka era. 





2 Die Nachfolger Aleeanders des Grossen in Baktrien und Indven. O£., however, also Gardner and R. 8. Poole, 
Coins of the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India wn the British Museum. 

21 Of. Dowson, J. R. A. S. XX. Wl and f% 

25 Dowson, J. R. A. 9., N. 8. VIL. p. 876. Cf. now my Notes d’Bpigraphie Indienne, in the Journal Asiatique, 
1890, I, pp. ll4and ff. 

23 Of. Sallet, op. cit. pp. 48, 51, 157. % Cf. Dowson, J. R. A. S., N.S. V. pp. 182 and & 
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A certain number of inscriptions, though undated, contain names which enable us to 
determine their age with some precision. Such are the short dedications of Dabaratha, the 
grandson of Asika, and the inscription of Bharhut, engraved ‘ under the rule of the Snigas *25 
To the same category belong some texts of a higher value, — the inscriptions of Nanaghat. 
They are connected with the most ancient of the royal inscriptions of Nasik,*® that which 
contains the name of king Kanha (Krishna) of the family of the Sitavahanas. The reader may 
be referred to a learned essay which Dr. Biihler has devoted to these inscriptions and their date. 
It can be seen from what precedes, that I am not able to accept the whole of his conclusions, 
I consider at least that these monuments belong to the beginning of the dynasty of the 
Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas. While I admit that it would not be safe to accept the 
discrepant evidence of the Purdgas as a solid foundation for calculating the period which 
elapsed between the kings of Nindghat and the series of sovereigns who have left us at Nasik 
authentic documents, we should not, at the same time, too lightly discard these confused 
traditions. Dr. Biihler has been perhaps led to display the more severity towards them because 
they disagree with the date, in my opinion too ancient, which he attributes to Gdtamiputa 
Sétakani and his successors. There remains the evidence to be adduced from palwography. 
Dr. Buhler calculates that this does not allow us to presume a space of more than a century 
between the inscription of Nandghit and those of Gétamfputa Sadtakani at Nasik. Dr. Bihler’s 
authority in matters of this kind is too considerable to allow me to venture to dispute his 
opinion, and I will only confess that, if an interval of a hundred years does not appear to him 
improbable between the characters of Agéka and those of Nandghat, I can scarcely understand 
how it can be certain that between the engravers of N anighit and those of Nasik, there did 
not elapse 200 years oreven more. The truth is that, at least for this period, we have no scale 
of palssographical development graduated by documents to which exception cannot be taken. 
After all, vexatious as these uncertainties are, I do not undertake to reeonstitute the hi story of the 
Andhrabhrityas ; so far as the aim which I have in view is concerned, it is sufficient to remember 
that the inscriptions of Nanaghat certainly fall in the period intermediate between ABOka 
and Gétamiputa Satakani, and that they are, at least, a century earlier than the latter. 





As for the other monuments of the period we are compelled to content ourselves 
with analogous, though still more valuable conclusions. Itisa fortunate circumstance that 
however desirable it may be in many respects to fix the exact age of each text, these conclu- 
sions are in the present case sufficient for us. Thereare, I believe, very few instances in which 
we are not in a condition to assert that such or such an inscription is or is not anterior to the 
line of demarcation which marks the epoch of Rudraddman the Kshatrapa, and his contemporary 
Satakani the Andhrabhritya. To the period which extends from Aééka down to these sovereigns 
belong the edict of Khandagiri and the inscriptions of Ramnath,” the inscription of 
Kangra? as also that of Réw4,® and several epigraphs both in the caves of the west 
coast, as well as in the ruins of Safichi°° of Bharhut,3! and Amravati.®2 Taking the word 


in the very wide sense which I have explained above, the dates of these texts are subject 
to no serious doubts. 


Tt is @ matter for regret, that, for the period which follows, I mean the 250 years 
which extend from the commencement of the 8rd to the middle of the 5th century 
we are still worse provided. Tho absence of materials is here almost complete. We shall 
see, when we explain the linguistic importance of this epoch, how much this is to be regretted, 
We are hardly entitled to include in this period the inscription of Banavasi®’ or those of the 
eee 


% Of. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant. 1885, p. 138. 36 Buhler, Arch. Surv. West. Ind. IV. 98, No. 1. 
7 Cunningham, Corpus. Of. Ind. Ant. 1873, pp. 945-245, % J.R. A. S. XX. 254. 
29 Ind. Ant, 1880, 120. 8 Caonningham, Buddhist Stdpas. 


* Cunnmgham, the Bharhut Stipa, and Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1881, 118, 255 ; 1882, 25; Hultzsch Z. D.M.G. XL p. 70. 
83 Arch. Surv. West. Ind. Burgess, Notes on the Amrfvatt Sitpa. 
% Burgess and Bhagwanlael, Inscript. of the Rock-cut Temples, p. 100. 
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Jaggayapetta Stipa,™ for they so closely follow the time of Siriyafia Sitakani that they really 
belong to the preceding group. Towards the end of the 4th century, the series of Gupta 
inscriptions opens with that of Allahabad, engraved in honour of Samudragupta, and with 
the dedications of Udayagiri and Safichi®® contemporary with his successor Chandragupta,°6 
and dated in the years 82 and 93 of that era, say 401 and 412 A.D. They are followed by the 
inscriptions of Skandagupta at Girnar (1388 G. E., ¢. ¢, 457 A. D.), and by others more 
recent.®? From this period the series of monuments is prolonged in fairly sufficient number of 
specimens.38 


But between the commencement of the 8rd century and the first year of the 5th, I 
know of no inscription which has been dated with certainty. Even those the paleo- 
graphical character of which would probably place them in this interval are of great rarity. 
Amongst the numerous dedications of the caves of the west, there are very few which appear 
to belong to it.59 


We must put aside the most ancient monuments attributed to the dynasty of the Gangas ;4° 
for the most experienced authorities in Southern Indian Epigraphy have declared them to be 
apocryphal.4! We are thus reduced to a few documents which emanated from the kings of 
Véngi. 

The earliest in point of date would appear to be the donation of king Vijayanandivar- 
man,“ which Mr. Burnell, and, agreeing with him, Mr. Fleet, refer to the 4th century. Both these 
gentlemen refer to the same reign a donation of the ‘yuvamahfraja’ Vijayabuddhavarman 
contained in the papers of Sir W. Elliot. It has since been published by Mr. Fleet“? It seems, 
however, that the name, which had originally led them astray, is in reality ‘ Vijayakhanda- 
varman,’ and various circumstances go against the idea of a close connexion between the author 
of this inscription, and that of the preceding one. It is, however, none the less one of the 
most ancient inscriptions of the dynasty of the Pallavas, and dates either from the end 
of the fourth century or the beginning of the 5th. The language in which it is couched 
renders it a monument of the very highest interest, and I shall subsequently deal with it again. 
It is either contemporary with or very little earlier than the donation of Vishnugépavarman,*5 
of his brother Simhavarman,** and of Ativarman,*’ which are referred to the 5th century. 





8 Ind. Ant. 1882, pp. 256 and ff. Burgess, Amravati Stipa, p. 55. % Prinsep, I. 288. % Prinsep, I. pp. 246-247. 


87 Inscription of Skandagupta at Kuhaon (142) (Prinsep, I. 250), at Indore (146) (J. A. S. B. 1874, p 868), of the 
column at Bhitari, belonging to a successor of Skandagupte (Prinsep, loc. ci#. p. 240), of the column of Bran, under 
Budhagupta (165) (Prinsep, p. 248); the inscriptions of Téramaua at Eran and at Gwalior. With regard to the other 
Gupta inscriptions I may also cite here the Jain inscriptions, dated in the year 186 of the Guptas, of which Dr. Hoernle 
has given a transcription and a revised translation (Ind. Ant, 1882, p. 309). — It is now enough once for all to refer to 
the excellent Corpus of Mr. Fleet, 

88 T quote, simply as examples, the plates of Gurjara Dadda (458) (Dawson, J. R, A. 9. N.S. 1. 248 and ff.; and 
Fleet, Ind. Ant. 1884, pp. 81, 115); the inscription of Umétaé &e. The plates of Jayabhata (Ind. Ant, 1876, pp. 109 
and ff.) appear to be earlier (429), if Dr. Btihler is correct in referring them to the era of Vikramfditya, bat this 
conjecture appears to me to be very improbable. 

89 Nos. 7——10 of Kuda, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., (IV. 85-86) seem to me to be of slightly later date. I may men- 
tion, however, No. 1 of Kanhéri, which Dr. Biihler dates in the 4th or 5th century. The inscription is both very short 
and very obscure, but its date has, nevertheless, in our eyes, an interest, which will become clear later on. 

40 I refer to the donation of king Chéra Arivarman dated Saka 169, quoted by Dr. Eggeling (Ind. Ant. 1874, p. 152) 
and published by Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. 1879, p. 212), and the inscription published by Mr. Rice (Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 168), 
and referred by him to the year 350 of our era. Weshould add the plates of Merkara (Ind. Ant. 1872, p. 860) for 
which the figures 388, calculated in the Saka era, gave the date as 466 A. D. 

41 Burnell, 8. I. P. p. 84. Fleet, Ind. Ant. 1888, pp. 111 and ff 

42 Ind. Ant, 1876, p. 173. Mr, Foulkes has published a dongtion of Nandivarman, which he believes to belong 
to the same prince (Ind. Ant. 1879, p. 167). The numerous discrepancies which exist in the genealogy, in my opinion, 
render this suggestion inadmissible ; and, if the inscription is not apocryphal, as Mr. Fleet considers (Ind, Ant. 1880, 
p- 101, note), it must emanate from another king of the same name, posterior to this first Nandivarman. 

48 Ind. Ant. 1880, p. 100. # Fleet, loc. cit. 

45 Weot, Ind. Ant. 1876, p, 50, «6 Ploet, Ind, Ant, 1876, p, 154, 47 Ind. Ant. 1880, p. 102, 
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But, as I have already said, from this time the harvest of monuments again becomes sufficiently 
ample for it to be useless to undertake enumerations which would necessarily be incomplete. EI 
lay stress neither on the plates of the earlier Kadambas,** nor on those of the first Gurjaras, 
Dadda,** or Jayabhata.6© They bring us down to a period too modern to affect the questions of 
formation and origin which alone interest us at the present moment. 


These are the known dates of the monuments which enable us to put forward precise 
conclusions for the chronology of the linguistic history of India. The preceding summary has 
therefore, been indispensable. By language, or more exactly by grammar and spelling, the 
epigraphical types divided themselves, in the period under consideration, into two series. 
The two currents continually intermingle and become confused, but we are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to follow them separately. Of the two sections which follow, the first will be devoted to 
Mixed Sanskrit and to classical Sanskrit, and the second to monumental Prikrit and to the 
literary Prakrit. I shall commence in each case by detailing the characteristic facts which are 
furnished by a study of the inscriptions, and shall then examine the general questions which 
connect themselves with it. 





WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


XXXVII. Third chhédasttram, the vavahfra. We have already seen above, pp. 447, 
449, that the three texts das4, kappa and vavahdra, according to the Avagy. 16, 10, are connected 
as one group. In the arrangement found in the Avaéy. and in that handed down in the Nandi, 
vavahira is placed in the last place after dasi and kappa. This position after the kappa is 
also allotted tothe vavabira [466] in the penultimate verse of the bhashya® belonging to it, and 
consequently in Malayagiri’s comm., where there are two statements to this effect -—in the 
introduction’ and at the conclusion of the seventh udd.®” The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the compound kalpavyavahérau in schol. on Oghaniry. (see p. 449), though there may he 
here nothing more than a mere reference to the greater brevity of the word kalpa. In the 
Ratnasdgara (see p. 449), however, the vavahara stands at the head of the chhédasttra, 


We have already seen (tbid.) that kalpa as vavahara is attributed especially to Bhadrabahu 
and considered as an extract from pfirva 9, 3, 2. According to Avagy. 2,5, Bhadrabihu (sup- 
posing that he is here the speaker) composed at least a niyyutti on it. And we have also 
seen (p. 446) that the text is divided into ter uddesas*® in agreement with the statements 
in Avaéy. 16, 10. The contents consists of general regulations in reference to the penances 
etc., of the clergy and of disciplinary statutes concerning right and wrong — kappati, no 
kappati. 

Each of the uddésas closes, after the fashion of ahgas 1—3, with ti bémi. The text is in 
prose and well preserved. The Prakyit bhashya in arya, is found entire in Malayagiri’s very 
detailed commentary, which is in reality rather a commentary on the bhashya than on the text 
itself. [467] In the commencement of the very lengthy introduction®® we find the relation 
of the text to the kalpa stated as follows: — kalpAdhyayané abhavat prayaéchittam uktam, na 
tu dinapriyaschittam danam ; vyavahéré tu dinapriyaéchittam dléchanividhis cha ’bhidhasyaté, 





48 Ind. Ant, 1877, p. 22; 1878, p. 84. 

‘9 Dowson, J. R. A. &., N. 8., 1, 248; Bhandirkar, J. R. A, 8., Bo. X. p. 19. 

& Inscriptions of Kavi, Bihler, Ind. Ant, 1876, p. 109; of Umét&, ibid. 1878, p. 61. 

% kappavvavabérfnar bhésarh muttina vitthararh savvan. 

8 uktath kalpadhyayana, idanirh vyavahéradhyayanam uchyaté. 87 pdrvarh Kkalpidhyayané bhanité. 
% Or according to its own schol., also in 8 khandas (udd. 1,2; 8—6; 7—~10). 


$9 pithikA (see p. 455), in 2856 gr., corresponding to 182 verses of the bh4shya. The entire commentary embraces 
35122 gy. f The MS. whish I have before me is dated Sathvat 1565 A. D, 1509, 
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udd. 1 treats of pariharatthanam lasting 1, 2, 3 or 4 months, —2 of the relation of two 
sihammiyas, —3 of teacher and scholar, — 4 of the méra (marydda) sdhdinath, — 5 of the méra 
samjatinam, — 6 of mischances (also niggamthina), — 7 of the rajadindm avagraha, —8 of the 
sidharmikavagraha, —9 of the ahara, — 10 of the abhigraha, 


See above, p. 445, in reference to the vavahira as source of the gachhayara. 


XXXVIII. Fourth chhédasttram, the dasidé or 4vaéradasiu, dasis, in fuller form 
dagaérataskandha, in 10 uddesas (uddesanakala Avagy. 16, 109), of which 1 to 9 are called dasd, 
the eighth is called also ajjhayanam and the tenth ajjhayanam only. in Avagy. 2, 5 the speaker 
declares himself to be author of a dasinam niyyutti whose author tradition (see Jacobi, 1. c. 
p- 12) calls Bhadrabihu. The great antiquity of the text is proved by the fact that not only 
is it cited in anga 3, 1g under the title Ayiradasiu, but also the names of its ten ajjh. cited there 
are the same as those given here. See p. 272. 


Hach. of the first seven dasis begins after thefashion of anga 1 with the formula: suyam mé 
dusam ! ténath [468] bhagavayé évam akkhayaz and closes with ti bémi. After akkhayam there 
follows another formula, which briefly says that the contents of the following section is as 
“ théréhimn bhagavamtéhith pannatia,” as in up. 3 (p. 388), sce Abhayadéva on anga 3, 19 f, 288°. 
The doctrines in question it refers to the predecessors of the bhagavant (see also up. 10, p. 423), 
In the first dasi 20 asam&hitthaina are treated of, in the second 21] sabala! (Sabaléni), in the 
third 38 asfyandu, in the fourth 8 ganisamhpada, in the fifth 10 chittasaméhitthana, or, according 
to V, attaséhi (here there is a legend of a sermon of Mahavira at the time of Jiyasattu, king 
of Viniyagima, closing with 17 éldkas), in the sixth 11 uvdsagapadimdn, in the seventh 12 
bhikkhupadimau. All this deals with regulations having reference to the department of the 
vinaya, and treats of the course of life and the discipline of the laity and clergy.1 The method 
of treatment is short and compact. 


The eighth section is called ajjhayayam, but in aiga 3, 10 as in V., pajjésivandkappé, 
exceeds the first 7 dasds in its contents and in its extent. Certainly its largest portion has been 
inserted here ata later period. It is formed of the work called Kalpastitra and in fact of the 
entire work of this name in its three parts, according to the MSS. and the Kalpantarvachyani. 
Jacobi (Kalpas. pp. 22, 28) has already called our attention to the fact, that in reality only the 
last (the third) section, [469] which is called “ samichart, rules for yatis,’’ and also paryushana- 
kalpa — cf. the title of this book in anga 3 and V.— belongs in this place, and that it alone 
could claim, together with the remaining parts of the daéafr., to be ascribed to Bhadrabahu. 
The closing words tti bémi, payyésanikappadasi atthamam ajjhayanam are similar to those of 
the other disiu and substantiates this conclusion. The contents of this section refers to 
the varshAvasa, and treats of that which thereby is kappai and né k. In the introduction 
commencing with the legendary formula —ténazh kalénamhh—~<it is stated how Mahavira 
acted in these cases. The following portions, each of whose sentences invariably begins 
with astereotyped refrain, is at the end ascribed to Mahivira in special legendary form 
likewise introduced by ténath kilénazh. I will refer to the other parts of the Kalpasitra 
below. 


The ninth dasd, also called méhaniyyatthanat, has the usual legendary beginning: ténarh 
kilénath .., and tells of a sermon of Mahavira under king Kéniya of Champa in reference to 
the 30 (so also anga 8) mdhatthandim. The portion dealing with this sermon consists of 
89 Slékas, for the most part with the refrain: mahdméhath pakuvvai: The conclusion is 
ti bémi. 

The tenth book, AyititthAnath? commences with the usual formula: ténath kilénam, and tells 
in great detail? how Sénia [470] Bhimhbhisira, king of Réyagiha, together with his spouse 





10 Of. Av. 18, 94 —99,and Pragnavyak. conclusion (Leamann). 1 Of. Avaégy. 16, 17 fg. 
2 djananam Ajdti(h) saramirchhanagarbhopapdtatd janmé, tasy4h sthanath sazhsirah Abhayadéva on anga 8, 10 
(2898) in the introduction. 8 Tt refers to up. 1. 
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Chellan4, listened to a sermon of Mahavira, The sight of the princely splendour turned the 
thoughis of the followers of Mahivira to worldly things, to rebuke which Mahivira preaches a 
lengthy sermon on the excellence of his doctrine, divided into 10 §§ and beginning with the same 
refrain. Nor does he forget to mention the rewards of those who follow his teachings. The 
result of this sermon was that his audience were delighted and Mahavira continued to preach 
in Rajagriha, 

The legendary excursi of the last dasiu (5, 8, 9 and 10) in reference to Mahavira are 
doubtless the cause of the introduction of the Kalpasttra, the first part of which treats especially 
of the life of Mahavira, 


Tho Kalpastitram was the first Jain text which was made known, in 1848, in the very 
faulty translation of Rev. J. Stevenson, It is now carefully edited by H. Jacobi, 1879, to 
whose instructive introduction I have so often referred. 


We have already observed, that of the three parts of which it is compoged, the last alone 
can claim to belong to the dasiu. The two other parts were originally not connected, 
Hach of them is divided into three portions, the first of which contains the history of Mahavira, 
the second that of his 23 predecessors, the third a list of his successors, [471] Théravalf, to 
Déviddhi-khamfsamana, the nominal redactor of the 45 agama. 


This Théravalf agrees as regards each of its first twelve parts with those statements which 
are found in the thérdvalt of the Nandt and of the Avasyakasitra, and in the later tradition 
of the Jains (rishimandalasitra of the Dharmaghésha etc.). But from this point on there is 
no such harmony, The list found here is the most complete, since is embraces a large number 
of the lateral branches proceeding from each of the patriarchs; and contains all sorts of 
divergences from the other lists, Jacobi distinguishes ‘four or five distinct treatises” (p. 23). 


It is self-evident that any connection is impossible between this Théravali and Bhaddabahn, 
the nominal author of the Kalpasitra -~ see below — who appears in the seventh place in the 
list of patriarchs. The Thérdvali contains eleyen members more (ajja Vaira, Vajrasvamin, ag 
number 16) nor did it belong originally to the Kalpasitra, This conclusion holds good also 
in the case of the account of the 23 predecessors of Vira which introduces it, In this account 
we find some few details in reference to two of Vira’s immediate predecessors, Pisa and 
Aritthanémé, and in reference to Usabha who is placed first in the series. The other pre. 
decessors are treated of ina very few words. The relation is retrogressive, beginning with the 
23rd. We find no mention that Malli (Mali in the text of Jacobi) was a woman. 


The intention of collecting everything that had reference to Jainism is manifest in the 
addition [472] (see Stevenson, p. 99) of these two sections, in reference to the successors and 
predecessors of Mahavira, to the main part of the Kalpasttra which treated of his life, 


This main portion contains towarda the close (§ 148) statements mentioning the dates 980 
and 99d after Vira. According to Jacobi (p. 33) it is self-evident that these dates do not 
refer to the aythor, but to Dévarddhiganim, the edjtor of the Kalpasttra.” Tradition placeg 
Bhadrabjhu, the nominal author of the Kalpasitra, in the year 170 after Vira(see Jacobi, 
p: 114). But as far as I cgn see, an error or confysion hag brought it about that the Kalpasitra 
has heen ascribed to Bhadrabihn, as tradition, e.g. the introduction to the Kalpantarvichyani, 
states, In the well attested statement (seeahove, p. 449) that the Kalpayyavaharau was extracted 
from plrva 9, 3, 2 by Bhadrabaéhu, we myst not understand by “kalpa” the Kalpaatitram, but 
the chhédastitra 5, a conclusion that may he drawn from the statements in reference to the 
division of the two texts kappa and vavahira, which is found in Avasy. 16, 199. The similar 
sigtement concerning the dasa-kappa-vyavahira in the Rishimapdalasitra (Jacobi, p. 11) is, 
after a consideration of this passage of the Avaéy., not to be referred, as Jacobi refers it, to “the 
a a ne ener meee pee 


#. . ma$ dhammé pannatté, inam éva niggahthé pavayané, sa ché anuttaré padipynné kévalé . . (of. Aupapats 
§ 56, n, 62, ed, Leumann), 
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ten kalpas and the Vyavahira,” but (see p. 357, 450) to the three chhédasdtras 8—5: the dasau, 
the vavahara and the kappa.® 


Personally I am inclined on the strength of § 148 to hold Dévarddhigani as the editor, and 
and even as the [473] “author” of the chief part of the Kalpasitra. I will even go a step- 
farther and assert that in reality the Kalpasditram, or its present essential part, has no 
claim to this title, which is at complete variance with its contents, It has received this 
name after its junction with the paryushanikalpa, the eighth chapter of the dasiu. This 
ancient title (see p. 468) is cited in the beginning of the samhdéhavishaushadhi as a collective 
title of the work. See Jacobi, p..99. 


The Pamchanamaskara, placed “ keshuchid idarSeshu ” at the commencement of the text, 
is known to us from aga 3 and updnga 4. It is followed here as in up. 4 by the passage in its 
praise, which is supposed to date back to Vajra (see Kup. 811), and is designed to glorify this 
commencement. This passage of the pamchanam. contains the form havai—and not hot as 
in up. 4—- which in more modern times is regarded as the only well attested form. See p. 393, 
§§ 1, 2, which contain the recital so obnoxious to the Digambara (see Jacobi, p. 22) —see 
p. 261 — that Mahivira first “entered the womb of (the mihani) Dévinandaé® before he was 
placed (§ 21) in that of (the khattiyani) Trifali’’), are borrowed outright from aiga 1. 
Jacobi, p. 23, considers the portion containing the 14 dreams (§§ 33—46), with their long, 
complex compounds, as a secondary addition, since it is not in harmony with the prevailing 
“archaic style” of the text. I shonld prefer to regard the solemnity of the subject as the 
cause of these stylistic differences. [474] Upon such occasions the angas contain numerous 
stylistic excrescences, which, it should be remarked, occur not infrequently in other parts of the 
Kalpastitra. The differences of this kind in §§ 83—46 (or does J. extend the description of 
the dreams further than 46 ?) may therefore, I should think, be reduced to a minimum. 


The historical kernel of the recital is exceedingly small. Up to § 96 (incl.) the events 
before the birth of Mahavira alone are treated of. The following §§ to 111 discuss the birth, 
naming, childhood of M. and his life as gihattha. It is noteworthy that there is no mention of 
foreign nurses, as is usual in the ahgas and upfngas on such occasions, nor are the 72 kalis ete. 
referred to, The enumeration of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 is the usual one, which we 
have already met with in aiga 5. The recital as to how Mahavira: anagariyam paivvaé 
(§ 116), and of his further development up to the time of his death (§ 132) is devoid of every 
particle of life. There is no trace of the many legends concerning him which we find 
scattered here and there in the angas, etc. They have not been made use of at all; hence the 
whole makes a most unsavoury impression as regards any biographical information. In § 147 
the mention of the 55 ajjhayanas of the pavaphalaviviyiim (see p. 271) is of interest, as also 
that of the 36 aputthavayarandim, which, according to Jacobi, p. 114, are to be referred to the 
uttarajjhayanam. 


We have in the work entitled Kalpantarvachyani, a production partly in Prakrit, partly 
in Sanskrit, and in a mixture of the two [475]. After a self-evident introduction in reference to 
the ten forms of the kalpa: achélukka (achélatvam), uddesia (auddeSika pinda), sijjayara 
(sijjataré [Sayy4°] vasatisvami), riyapinda (presents from the king), kiikammé (kriti®), vaya 
(vrata), jittha (jyeshthatvam), padikkamané, misath (misakalpah), pajjévasanakappé (varshisu 
chaturmisavasthinarfipah), in reference to the piirvas, out of the ninth of which the érikalpa of 
Bhadrabihu, “ uddhrita,” etc., is the Kalpantar., in loose connection with the text of the 
Kalpasttra, makes the text of the latter the point of departure for the insertion of a large number 
of legends and other statements in prose and verse. The frequent mention of Hémachandrastri 
and of Manatumgastri, Malayagiri, of the Vamanamh, Sarasvatikanthabharanam (as vyikara- 





5 We find, however, mention made of a ten-fold division of the kalpa, e. g. in the introduction to the 
Kalpintaryichyint, See p. 475. 

6 Wife of Usabhadatta, ef. Wilson Sel. W. 1, 203 (see Bhagav. 9, 33, Leum.), 

7 Wife of Siddhattha of the N aya race. 
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nam !!) and Sarasvataia vyakaranam shows that it was composed at a tolerably recent date. 
In general it may be said that there is a large amount of citations collected here. Of especial 
interest is the peculiar attempt made in the introduction to prove the great age of the 
JinaSisanam from supposed Vedic passages, as the two ‘“‘ vaisvadéva-richau Yajurvédéé :” 6m 
rishabham pavitrath puruhitam adhvaram yajneshu nagnam paramam pavitrarh | srutadharam 
yajnapatipradhinam rituryajana (!) pagum indram dhavé “ti svihi, and: tradtiram imdram 
rishabham vadatti anitairam imdram tam arishtanémim bhavé 3 subhavam supirsvam imdram | 
havé tu gakra ajitarh jinerhdram tad vardhaminath puruhitam ithdram sviha, and also 
Vs. 31, 19, Rik 2, %, ¢ etc. all of which is cited [476] incorrectly !8 The detailed enumeration 
of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 contains much of intérest (18 purdnas, 18 smritis, 18 
vyikaranas). The foreign serving-women are enumerated in § 16, essentially in the regular 
way :— khujjié chiliié vimanié vadabhtd babbarié patisidé jénidd palhavidé isintdé chiruinidé 
lasiiié latisidd démali6é simhalt6 abarié (!) pulizadié pakkanté marumdié bahalté sabarté pirasié 
jatiya dasyah.— On § 108: bhagavaté lekhanaéélakaranapriramhbhé likhyaté (in Prikrit),— 
on § 209 a double enumeration of the 72 kalis and of the 18 lipayas — see above p. 400 — on 
§ 211, 64 mahilignnas. 


The oldest of the commentaries to which I have had access is the Samndéhavishaushadhir 
of Jinaprabhamuni, composed in Ayodhya A. D. 1807 ; at the end there is added a commentary 
to a paryushanikalpaniryokti. Both texts are composed in Prakmt, and the commentary is 
based especially on the nisithachirni. This fact recalls chap. 8 of chhédastira 4. 


XXXIX. Fifth chhédasitram, the brihatkalpa, in 6 uddéSas. Ordinances for the 


clergy of both sexes (niggamtha and niggarthi) in reference to that which is proper (kappati) 
and. that which is not (né kappati). 


The agreement in reference to the division into 6 uddesas shews that it is our text which 


(p. 446 ff.) is designated in the Avaéy. 16, 109 in connection with dasi and vavahara and under 
the name of kappa simply. 


[477] We shall have to recognize it under the designation of kappa, or kalpadhyayana, in 
other passages (see pp. 449, 472) where there is mention made of the extraction of kalpavya- 
vaharau from ptrva 9, 3, 9 by Bhadrabihu. Its designation as brihatkalpa, or vrihatsddhu- 
kalpa is unsuitable ifwe regard the diminutive size of the text (only 475 gr.) The conclusion 
(ti bémi) of udd. 4 and 6 is worthy of note. 


The old bhashya in Prakrit aryés, belonging to this text, is designated simply as kalpa- 
bhashya, and is an enlargement of the “kappassa nijjutti,” which the author of the Avagy, 
declares that he composed (2, 7). See Kielhorn (in the Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. 
1880-81, pp. ix. x.), in reference to an old MSS. of it (Samvat 1218), and toits very curious use 
of letters of the alphabet to denote numerical notation.!° The commencement differs con- 
siderably from that in a palm-leaf MS. similar to this, but much younger (Sathvat 1884), of 
which the Berlin Library possess a copy made on transparent paper. The commencement of 
the Berlin MS.— after prefacing the first 6 §§ of the text—is namé arahathtinam, kdtina 
namokkéran titthayarinan tiliyamahiyinam | kappavvavahéranam vakkhanavibim pavakkhami || 


XL, The sixth chhédasttram is called pamchakalpa" in Bihler’s list ; — see . 226, 
I have not had access to a text of this name, which is repeatedly mentioned (see pp. 448, 449) 





8 I am unable to explain the first passage, the second is manifestly Rik 6, 47, 11 (Ts. 1, 6, 12, 5): tritéram 
indram avitiram indrarh havé havé suhavarh éfram imdrath | hvayami éakrarh puruhtitam indrath svasti né 
maghavi dhatv imndrah li The words of the text which I have enclosed in brackets above do not occur here. 

* na ché *dath Jinagdsanam arvachinazh, védédishv api tadvachandt, tathé hi; védéshn jinapraménémgulé (?) 
darvi, tathé Yajurvédé vaisvadéva-richau ... 


* 10 On this see Bhagvanlal Indraji on the ancient Nagari Numerals inthe Indian Antiquary, 6, 49 fg. (1877) and 
Bihler, iid. p. 47 fg. 


1 In Kielhorn’s report, p. 94, there is mention made of a pafichakalpastitrachiirni by AmradévAcharya. 
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both in Avi. and V., together with a jiakappa. According to the Vichardmritasamhgraha, 
the pafichakappa is a work of Sathghadisavichaka, while the jitakalpa belongs to the 
Jinabhadraganikshamé[478]sramana.12 ‘We find in it citations from both texts. The jitakalpa 
is also enumerated in the Ratnasigara, p. 507, as the sixth chhédastitram. Raj. L. Mitra, 
however (see p. 227 above), mentions it as the last of his “ five Kalpastitras.” 


In lieu of commenting upon a text of the name of pafichakalpa I will at least remark on 
the jitakalpa, which is mentioned together with it, that a ériddhajitakalpa in 141 Prakrit- 
githds actually exists. It treats of the prayaschitta, which suits the character of the 
chhédastitras exactly, but is referred to a definite author, Dharmaghésha, scholar of Dévéndra- 
munisvara. In the anonymous commentary on it it is designated as composed upanishatkalpa(!)- 
kalpa-vyavahara-nisithayatijitakalpanusdréna, In the commentary reference is paid to the 
pravachanam as samayikidibimdusiraparyathtam, and in v. 58 erroneous doctrines and pashandin 
are treated of in detail. Then the giatthas (see above, pp. 437, 450, 464), to which the text 
refers in v. 141, are expressly explained as ésrinisithadichhédagramthirthasitradhardh§ From 
all this we may draw the conclusion that the text is closely, [479] if not directly connected with 
the chhédasitras. 


We have already mentioned in reference to the mahikappa, Avaéy. 8, ts, above pp. 446, 
447, that the Nandt in its anahgapavittha list recognizes the existence of a mahikappasuam, 
@ chullakappasuam, and a kappiyékappiam. In the scholiast ibid. we find the following 
explanation : kalpikalpapratipidakam adhyayanath kalpékalpam ; tatha kalpah sthavirakalpadih, 
tat pratipidakam érutam kalpagrutam, tach cha dvidhé: kshullakakalp° mahdkalp® cha, tatrai 
‘kam alpagramtham alpartham, dvitiyath mahigraththawh mahirtham cha. There is, therefore, 
no doubt but that texts of this class existed.14 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE CHINBOKS, CHINBONS, AND 
YINDUS OF THE CHIN FRONTIER OF BURMA. 

Geography.—The Wélaung Chins inhabit the 
villages on the head waters of the Myitba river. 
They are bounded on the north and west by 
Baungshé Chins, on the south by Chinbéks, and 
on the east by Taung%as of the villages round 
Wépet, which is distant four days’ journey. 

The Chinbéks live in the hills from the Mo 
River down to the Séchaung.2 They are bounded 
on the north by Wélaung and Baungshé Chins, 
on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the 
Arakan Yémis, on the south by the Yindu Chins. 


The Yindus inhabit thé valleys of the Salin- 
chaung and the northern end of the Mén Valley, 


bounded on the south by the Chinbins,—the other 
boundaries bemg the same as those of the 
Chinbiks. 

The Chinbéns inhabit the southern end of the 
Monchaung and stretch across the Arakan Yémas 
into the valley of the Pichaung. They are 
bounded on the south by the Chinbéns of tho 
Minbu frontier, on the east by the Burmans, on 
the west by the Arakanese. 


History.—The Wélaung Ohins are stated to be 
of Baungshé origin. The Chinbéks claim asimilar 
origin, The Yindus state that their origin is 
similar to that of the Taung¥as, an industrious 
race, who inhabit the Yo and Myitb& Valleys 
in Burmese territory, and who claim to have come 


$$ 
12 See above, pp. 427, 430, where both texts are counted in with the paimnas. There are there several other 
texts ascribed to Jinabhadra. The passage reads: Jinabha® sramanakrité jitakalpah, kshetrasamasah, sazngrahant 


vigeshanavatt cha. 


18 In the scholiast on Vichfrdmritasatagraha the following explanation for Jiyakappa is found in citation from 


the Pathchakappa: jath jassa cha pachchhittam Ayariyaparampardyaiviruddham | jég& ya bahuviht yé és6 khalu 
jiyakappé u ll ;— and the word jlyam is ibid. explained as follows: — jaz bahdhirh giyatthéhir dinnath tarh jiyam 
uchitam Achittam ity anarthfrhtaram vyavahdrachirnipithé, jitazh nféma prabhtitinékegitarthakrité mary4da, 
tatpratipidand grarhth6 *py upachdr&t. 

14 Compare, also, the title of upanga 9. 

1 Notes, dated the 20th April 1890, by Lieutenant BR. M. Rainey, Commandant, Chin Frontier Levy, regard- 
ing the Chin tribes bordering on the Yd Country in the Pakikku District, and printed originally as a Govern- 
ment paper by the Chief Commissioner, Burma. [The original paper is very difficult reading, owing to want 
of care in composition. — 0 as aw in ‘awful ’ throughout.—Ep.] 

2 [The word chiung in such compounds means ‘stream’ or ‘ river.’—Ep.] 
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from Pép& Hill. The Ohinbéns, further south, 
point out a rock, which they state is the body of 
a min or official, who was killed in a quarrel with 
his brother, when they were emigrating from Popa, 
and was turned into a stone. The brother returned 
to Pépé. The Chinbéns claim Burman origin, 
Further than this the Chins appear to have no 
history. In appearance they resemble Burmans, 
though some have better features. 


Languages.—The four villages on the head 
waters of the Myitb4 speak two dialects: the 
village of Wélaung having a dialect of its own, 
differing from that of the other three. 


There are three distinct dialects of the Chinbok 
language,—the northern, spoken from the Mo to 
the north bank of the Ché with slight variation ; 
the central, spoken by the south bank of Ché and 
the Chauksitchaung ; the southern, spoken by the 
Kadin and Sochaung Chins. 


The Yindus speak a language of their own; while 
the Chinbéns speak a language which is identical 
with that spoken by the Chins, who live in the 
Laungshé township, and to whom they are related. 
There is no written language. 


Government.—There appears to have been no 
attempt at government further than an incomplete 
village system. Hach village has a thugyi2 The 
title is hereditary, and does not necessarily indicate 
aman of influence. There is generally in each 
group of villages some man (or perhaps two of 
three), who is looked up to and respected either 
for being a brave sportsman or raider, or for 
having a knowledge of Burmese, or for some special 
qualification, ‘These are the men who really lead 
the people. 


Quarrels are wiped out with blood only. There 
are no laws, but certain customs, which all 
observe.* 


Religion.—There is no religion further than 
propitiating and consulting nats or spirits. The 
Chinbéks appear to be perfect slaves to their 
nats (spirits). To propitiate ndis an animal must 
be slaughtered; buffaloes, bullocks, maiban, 
goats, pigs, fowls, and dogs are chiefly used for 
this purpose; the three latter being more com- 
monly used as they are so prolific. All are after- 
wards eaten, if the offering was sacrificed near 
home; but when raiding, on a journey, passing 
through notoriously unhealthy jungles, &c., sacri- 
fices are frequently made, animals being carried 
on purpose. For this purpose dogs are preferred, 





8 i.¢., Dajt =in Burma the man who actually collects 
the revenue and is a kind of village headman, 


as they follow and require no carriage. Nats are 
consulted in a similar manner, the direction in 
which the blood flows, &c., being one of the signs. 
Eges are also used for these purposes, being blown 
as we blow them for egg-collections, 4.¢., with a 
hole at each end. They are afterwards painted and 
stuck on a stick, as also are cocks’ feathers. Rows 
of these sticks are frequently seen across paths. 


Raids are frequently abandoned at the last 
moment and after travelling long distances, if the 
omens are unfavourable. When ndts are con- 
sulted or propitiated near home, every one gets 
drunk off home-brewed rice-beer. Tom-toms, 
music, and dancing accompany the ceremonies, 
Nats are sometimes humbugged by the wily 
Chins, an example of which will be found under 
the heading Marriages. They do not trouble 
about a future world. There are no priests. 


Medicine.— Medical science and surgery are un- 
known. No medicines are used. When a person 
falls sick the ndts are consulted or propitiated : 
consulted to ascertain if the patient will recover 
or not; propitiated in hopes that the patient will 
bespared The principal diseases are fever, bowel- 
complaints, skin diseases, and wounds. 


Dress, Arms, Customs, &c.—The Wélaung 
and Kwénain Chins more closely resemble the 
Baungshés than the Chinbdks ; but, as I have seen 


but little of them, I will not attempt to describe 
them. 


The dress of all the Ohinbéks from the Md 
down to the Ché is much the same everywhere, 
though there are slight differences. Those who 
inhabit the Chauksit, Kadin, and Sd streams wear 
a sort of compromise between the dress of the 
Chinbéks and of the Yindus. The dress proper 
of a Chinbék man (see Plate A) consists of a very 
small langdtt, as worn by natives of India when 
wrestling, and a piece of cloth, about three feet 
in length and one in breadth, which is folded and 
hung behind, being suspended by bits of string 
across the shoulders. The chief object of this 
cloth is apparently to have something warm to sit 
upon when the ground is. cold. The women 
weave the clothes, and, when new, they are gene- 
rally striped red and blue. 


The dress of a woman (see Plate A) consists 
of a garment like a short jersey without sleeves 
and with an open V-shaped throat; also of a 
small léngt, which shows about 6 inches below 
the Jacket. These jackets are also home-made 
and of similar patterns to the men’s garments. 





é [These have to a certain extent been reduced to 
writing : vide Maung Tet Pyo’s Oustomary Law of the 
Chin Tribe. Rangoon, Government Press, 1884.—Ep. ] 
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In the presence of strangers the women either 
stand or kneel. Any other position they could 
not with modesty or decency assume on account 
of their scanty skirts. 


The men tie up their hair with bits of rag,—red 
for choice. The hair is grown long. 


In the cold weather men and women wrap 
blankets of Burmese or European manufacture 
round their shoulders. 


The Yindu man (see Plate B) wears a latigdtt, 
similar to that worn by the Chinbdks, and also 
a loose blouse, without sleeves and open at the 
throat, which reaches down to below the knees. 
Except in cold weather, they take their arms out 
_ of the sleeve-holes and wind the upper part of 
the garment round their waists. The dress of 
the women (see Plate B) is similar to that of the 
Chinbék women, except that the Yindu women, 
as wellas the men, wear the blouse I have des. 
eribed above in addition to their other garments. 
The Yindus also use extra wraps and blankets 
in the cold weather. 


The dress of the more civilized Chinbins is 
exactly similar to that worn by the hundreds of 
emigrated Chinbéns, who live in the Laungshé 
township, and closely resembles the dress of the 
Burmans. The less civilized Chinbéns, who live 
on the Arakan side of the Yémas, wear what can 
hardly be called even an apology for clothing. 
It is stated that some even use the bark of trees 
to hide their nakedness. The Biblical fig-leaf 
would be more covering than was worn by some 
of the villagers we met. 


Ornaments.~—The clothing above described is 
supplemented by various ornaments. To begin 
with, the head is often decorated with coils of 
beads of different colours, kaurts, &&. Brass 
skewers are generally stuck into the hair, and, 
in the case of the Yindus, are generally beautified 
by tassels of goat’s hair dyed red or bunches of 
the teeth of the hog-deer. These skewers are 
used for scratching their heads, which are full 
of lice. Sometimes bone, ivory, bamboo, or 
porcupine quill skewers are worn. Feathers 
are universally used as head decorations by the 
men. Sometimesonly afew, generally white cocks’, 
feathers, are stuck into the topknot, for they 
wear their hair like Burmans: sometimes the 
whole of a cock’s tail and part of the back is 
worn, In the latter case the bird is skinned, and 
the part to be worn is dried and stretched on 
a bamboo frame with a bamboo skewer to stick 
into the hax. This arrangement is worn at the 
back of the head and presents a peculiarly 
ludicrous appearance. Green parrots’ feathers 


are also used. Women wear skewers in their 
hair, but no feathers. 


Necklaces are much worn by both men and 
women. They are made of beads of all kinds, 
glass marbles with holes drilled through them, 
white metal bands, little bells like ferret-bells, 
cockspurs, teeth of hog-deer, cockle shells, kauyés, 
coral, and stones, according to fancy. 


Harrings of one pattern only are worn by mien ; 
they are plain flat rings about two inches in dia- 
meter, supposed to be made of gold, but are pro- 
bably generally of brass. They canbe put on or off 
at pleasure by pressing the ends in opposite direc- 
tions. The elasticity of the metal keeps them 
closed under ordinary circumstances. The holes 
in the ears are much pulled down by the weight 
of these rings. The women have large holes in 
their ears, in which they stuff thin strips of 
bamboo tightly rolled up. The only women I 
have seen actually wearing earrings were some 
Chinbék women on the Maungchaung, who wore 
bits of telegraph-wire about five inches long bent 
into an oval-shaped ring! 


Bracelets of brass wire are much worn by the 
men, sometimes nearly the whole of the right 
forearm being enveloped in rounds of wire. They 
seldom wear them on the left arm. The women 
do not wear brass, but a white-metal bracelet. 


Wristlets to protect the left arm from the bow- 
string are always worn by men. Among the Chin- 
béks they are made of cane wicker-work lacquered 
over; but sometimes astrip of leather is used. 
These wristlets are about six inches im length 
and are frequently ornamented with bells. The 
Yindus wind a piece of string or rope round their 
wrists in lieu of the wristlets described above. 


The Chinbiks of the Chéchaung wear long brass 
guards, enveloping the whole of the back of the 
left arm up to the elbow, which are kept in 
position by the wristlets. They are imtended 
partly to protect the arm from dagger-wounds 
when fighting, and partly for ornament. 


Arms and Accoutrements.—Among the Chin- 
béks and Yindus every male carries a bow (see 
Plate C) from the time he begins to toddle. 
It is made of bamboo, well seasoned by being 
smoked for several years over the fireplace 
in the hut. It takes five years’ seasoning to 
thoroughly mature a bow. The length of the 
bow of an adult is usually about four feet. It 
is thickest at the centre and tapers to the ends, 
where it is notched to hold the string. The 
string is made of cotton, sometimes plaited with 
bamboo and other fibres. When bows are not 
in use they are frequently unstrung. 
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The arrows are carried in a quiver or basket 
(see Plate C) on the left side. They are about a 
foot and a half in length (the shaft being made 
of bamboo about the thickness of a pencil), and 
are neatly tipped with feathers or bamboo shav- 
ings. The heads (see Plate C) are of several kinds. 
For war purposes and for killing big game iron 
heads are used. These again are of different 
shapes and various sizes, some being barbed and 
some lozenge-shaped. The other heads they use 
are hardened-wood points spliced on bone-heads 
for shooting fish,—these are said to be very 
deadly for this purpose,—and, lastly, shafts with 
the points sharpened for shooting birds. 


The arrows with iron heads carry 150 yards 
and further, and are very deadly, killing bear, 
tiger, deer, &c., at 80 yards range. Ohins do not 
poison their arrows, and usually keep them 
bright and clean. But, as they use their arrows 
time after time whenever they can find them 
again, and as wounded animals frequently escape 
only to die afterwards in the jungles, and as these 
arrows, which are frequently pulled out of the 
carcasses of animals in a putrid state, are used 
indiscriminately with those that are clean, blood- 
poisoning is very likely to follow an arrow wound. 
This has probably given rise to the idea that they 
poison their arrows by sticking them into dead 
animals. 


The only other weapon which every man carries 
isa dagger (see Plate 0) a little over a foot in 
length, worn in war-time in a bone scabbard on 
the right side attached to the shield or rather 
to the leather breast-plate (see Plate C). When 


engaged in peaceful pursuits itis stuck intoa 


basket, worn on the mght side, in which there 
is a sheath to receive it (see Plate C). The bone 
scabbard mentioned above is the shoulder-blade 
of a buffalo or bullock with a bamboo back. 


These daggers are used both for fighting and 
for cutting up food, &. The people make great 
use of them when fighting among themselves, 
which they frequently do when drunk. It costs 
nothing to stick a knife intoa man, while if he 
were shot with an arrow dnd afterwards escaped, 
the arrow-head, which is valuable, would be lost, 


Many men carry spears (see Plate C), which 
resemble Burman spears:—in fact, many are 
obtained from Burmans. 


Every man wears a kind of leather armour. 
It consists of a strip of bent buffalo hide, about 
nine inches to one foot broad, reaching from the 


waist in front to the small of the back behind. 
It is worn across the left shoulder, like the sash of 
a military officer, the ends being tied together at 
the right side with a string, to which the dagger 
in its bone sheath is attached. In the case of the 
Yindus this armour is frequently made of cane 
basket-work thickly covered with kauris. The 
Chinboks also frequently adorn theirs with kaurts 
and small bells like ferret-bells. 


The arrows are carried as follows:— A neat 
basket, generally measuring about one foot four 
inches in depth, one foot eight inches in length, 
and eight inches in breadth, is slung on the right 
shoulder, hanging therefore on the left side. It 
is divided into compartments. Nearest the front 
a bamboo quiver containing the iron-headed 
arrows is kept in place by cane loops in the basket. 
This holds about twelve arrows, and has a top, 
sometimes of bamboo or canework lacquered over, 
and sometimes of bamboo ornamented with red 
beads. This top is attached by a string to the 
breastplate, the string being frequently adorned 
with small bells. The next compartment in the 
basket contains a somewhat smaller bamboo, 
which acts as a box for tobacco, tinder, steel, and 
flint. The tinder used generally consists of 
bamboo filings. The lid of this ‘ box’ is generally 
ornamented with red seeds. The rest of the 
basket holds a pipe, arrows without heads, and 
odds and ends. Outside the basket at the back is 
fixed a small bamboo holding a spare bowstring. 


On the left [? Ep. ] side a basket, measuring 
one foot in depth and length, and eight inches in 
breadth is generally worn. In this food, &c., is 
carried. It has a compartment, into which the 
dagger fits as already described. 


The pipes smoked by Chinbéks and Yindus (see 
Plate C) are of three kinds :—firstly, a plain bamboo 
pipe with a bamboo stem a foot long; secondly, a 
pipe with a baked bamboo bowl and bamboo stem; 
thirdly, a pipe on the principle of the hubble- 
bubble. This last consists of a gourd, in which 
some water is kept, and from which a bamboo 
tube fitted with a neat earthen bowl, projects 
about an inch from the upper side. The smoke is 
drawn into the mouth through the end of the 
gourd, where it tapers off at itsstem. The tobacco 
the people smoke is grown by themselves, and 
is very rank and offensive in smell. They are 
always smoking. The women smoke as well as 
the men. 


The Chinbéns for the most part carry nothing 
but spears. They have a few guns and a few 


ta ae er Ne 


§ (I make out from this that the dagger-basket, see Plate C, in the time of peace, is the food basket in 


time of war.—Ep. ] 
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bows and arrows. They have a square leather 
shield, which, when on the war-path, they carry in 
the left hand, and with which they ward off spear 
thrusts and arrows. They have no accoutre- 
ments. 


Exports and Imports.—The principal exports 
of these Chin tribes are— 


Plantains. Saé (a small millet). 
Tobacco. Ginger. 
Indian-corn leaves Pork. 

(for cheroots.) Honey. 
Chillies. Beeswax. 
Turmeric. Cane mats. 


The principal imports are— 


Salt. Marbles. 
Blankets. Trinkets. 
Sheets. Spears. 
Gaungbaungs.® Damanuks." 
Cotton (raw). Paukiis.® 
Cotton (thread). Iron. 
Needles. Sickles. 
Dyes. Cattle. 
Brass-wire. Goats. 
Gongs. Dogs. 
Cymbals. Fowls. 
Small bells. Ngapt. 
Beads. Dambyas.° 


Agriculture.—Thesystem of cultivation carried 
on by the different sections or tribes on the South 
Y6 frontier is much the same everywhere, and 
the crops produced vary but slightly. It is all 
taungyd™ cultivation. No cattle are used in 
ploughing. All the work is done by hand, a great 
deal being performed by women. The only 
exception to this system of agriculture is that a 
few villages of Chinbéns in the southern end of 
the Mén valley have a few buffaloes, with which 
they plough a few paddy-fields; but this industry 
does not prosper, as their more powerful neigh- 
bours carry off their cattle to sacrifice to the nats. 


The first operation in the tawngyd system is 
to clear the jungle off the slopes to be brought 
under cultivation. This work is performed by 
the men in the month of October with damauks, 
which they buy from the Burmans. The jungle, 
thus cut, lies until quite dry, till it is burnt in 
the month of April. The ground is then cleared 
and, without further preparation, the grain is 
planted as follows :—In the right hand a sharpened 
or rather pointed, stick is held, with which holes 
are drilled intothe ground. Into these holes the 
grain is dropped with the left hand. After this 


6 Burmese turbans. 
7 dds or knives used for household purpose. 
8 Spades, 


weeds have constantly to be kept down, and the 
work of weeding falls to the lot of the women, 
who also loosen the ground round the young 
shoots with Ddmbyds, which are bought from 
Burmans, as soon as the crop is afew inches high. 


The first crop of sdé is reaped in August; other 
crops are reaped in November and December. 


The same ground iscultivated for two yearsonly, 
as in the third year the grass grows so strongly 
that cultivation is impossible. It is therefore left 
until jungle has again grown on it, when,—usually 
after five’ years,—it can again be cleared and 
cultivated. 

Threshing is performed as under:—The grain 
in the ear is collected in heaps near the grain- 
huts in the fields, and trodden out by foot on large 
cane mats, from which it is transferred into 
enormous cane baskets standing over four feet 
high. Some grains, such as Indian-corn, are 
stored loose in the ear in the grain-huts. 


The principal crops are— 
(1) Taungyd paddy. 
(2) Saé (a small mil- 


(12) Sugarcane. 
(18) Plantains. 


let). (14) Pineapples. 
(8) Chaiksan (a large- | (15) Chillies. 

grained millet). (16) Brinjals. (Au- 
(4) Millet. bergine). 
(5) Indian-corn. (17) Tomatoes. 
(6) Yams. (18) Pumpkins. 
(7) Sweet potatoes. | (19) Gourds. 
(8) Ginger. (20) Tobacco. 
(9) Beans (of various | (21) Cotton. 

kinds, some an | (22) Turmeric. 

inch in length). (23) Onions. 
(10) Peas (of kinds), (24) Garlic. 
(11) Ddl. 


Much damage is done to the crops by bears, 
pigs, and deer, and also by birds. The Yindus 
build huts high up in trees, in which they sit at 
night to frighten off the bears. Various saare- 
crows are also used to frighten off birds. 


Grains which require to be husked are treated 
as follows:—A log is planted in the ground 
protruding about three feet. The top is scooped 
out so asto form a deep cup, into which the grain 
is dropped and pounded witha club, The Chin- 
béns, who live in houses near the ground, have 
this log protruding through the floor of their 
houses and therefore perform this work inside 
the house. This work falls on the women, and 
very hard work it is. While cultivating, the 


3 Preparation of putrified fish used as a condiment, 
10 Trowels. 


11 Temporary forest clearing. 
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villages are deserted, the people living in tem- 
porary huts in their fields.’ 


Local Products and Industries.—The only 
local products, besides agricultural, are— 


(1) Pottery, which is confined to a few villages 
only, Myaing on the Mén and Myin on the Maung 
being the foremost in this industry : 


(2) The manufacture of daggers, arrow-heads, 
and spear-heads confined to certain villages: 


(8) The production of lac, which is abstracted 
from trees in most villages and used in the 
manufacture of accoutrements, Xe: 


(4) he production of salt. The largest salt- 
springs are on the Md at a place called Sanni, 
six dains*’ from Tilin, where 200 vise of salt can be 
produced daily, and there are other springs 
further up the stream. These are, however, the 
only springs of importance. A small quantity of 
salt is procured at a place on the Ohéchaung, three 
doins from Yayin, a Burman village. The salt is 
produced by boiling down the water: 


(5) Spinning, which is done by the women; all 
the clothes of a purely national character being 
made by them. The people import most of 
their cotton, but grow a little: 


(6) The manufacture of mats, brooms, baskets, 
and such like articles; besides bows, arrows, and 
accoutrements : 


(7) Hunting, as a means of filling the pot, 
though the people collect heads (of animals) and 
trophies with a thoroughly sportsmanlike interest, 
They track their game and shoot it with arrows, 
bringing down tiger, bear, sdmbhar, pig, &c. They 
frequently come to grief and get badly mauled, 
and many are killed by tigers and bears: 


(8) Fishing, which is carefully and systemati- 
eally carried outin various ways ;—(a) by shooting 
the fish with arrows, at which the people are 
wonderfully skilful; (6) by catching the fish in 
basket traps, in the manner of the Burmans on this 
frontier; (c) by catching the fish with nets made 
locally; (d) by diverting a stream and isolating 
stretches of it with dams, and then, poisoning the 
fish with the bark of a certain tree, which is 
stripped off, pounded, and thrown into the water 
prepared as above. 


Forests.—The lower slopes on the Burmese 
side of the Chin Hills contain some fine teak, 
especially near the mouths of the Yo, Maung, and 
Ché streams. Bamboos are plentiful throughout 
the hills. On the higher slopes are fine fir forests, 
oaks of various kinds, rhododendrons, and so on. 





13 [A Shan custom also, —Ep.]. 


Dwarf bamboos, making excellent fodder, were 
constantly met with, even at heights over 7,000 
feet above sea-level. There is some cutch on the 
lower slopes on the Burmese side. 


Flora and Fauna.—On the lower slopes the 
usual flowers and vegetation seen in Burma are 
met with. Higher up flowers and plants of a 
colder climate are seen, including orchids, ferns, 
roses, lawn daisies, marguerites, thistles, mosses; 
also a shrub with a flower like hawthorn. 


The wild animals are :— 
Tigers. Hare. 
Bears. Porcupine. 
Leopards. Otter. 
Pigs. Wild cats. 
Deer of many kinds. Jungle fowl. 
Wild cattle (sain Pheasants(silver). 
and pyaung). Partridge. 
Monkeys. Many kinds of 
Apes (Hoolocks). small birds. 
The domestic animals are :— 
Maipan. Dogs. 
Pigs. Fowl. 
Goats, 


All are used for food and sacrifices, and for 
marriage gifts, 


Houses.—The houses resemble those of Bur. 
mans, except that they are stronger and better 
built; the thatch on the roofs being often a foot 
thick, well put on, and firmly tied down. The 
floors are frequently of teak or fir planks hewn out 
of asingle tree. The floors are raised three to six 
feet from the ground. Pigs, goats, dogs, and 
fowls live underneath and all round, and the 
houses, though otherwise clean, are full of fleas. 


The fireplaces are similar to those in Burman 
houses. 


During the cultivating season the villages are 
abandoned and temporary huts are built in the 
fields, as well as sheds for storing grain. To 
prevent rats from getting into the latter they are 
raised six feet or more off the ground, and 
branches of fir, stalk-ends uppermost, are tied to 
the posts, because rats cannot run up them. Flat 
circular boards are also used for the purpose of 
preventing rats from running up a post, the post 
passing through a hole in the centre. 


Engineering Works.—There are no engineer- 
ing works on a large scale. 


Fishing dams are constructed to isolate reaches 
of streams in order to catch or poison the fish, or 
to divert the stream. 





18 dain = kis == about 2 miles, 
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Bridges across streams are also made on the 
eantilever principle. These are wonderful con- 
structions of bamboo and very elever. Other 
simple bridges are also made, including swing- 
bridges. 


Aqueduets for bringing water into the villages 
are also ingeniously designed. They are made 
of bamboos, split so as to form a gutter, along 
which the water runs. The bamboo gutters are 
supported, aceording to the level required, on 
tripods. A spot higher than the village is chosen 
as the source of water-supply often nearly half-a- 
mile distant. The Ohinbéns, who have paddy- 
fields, irrigate them in the same way as the 
Burmans. 


The roads are mere tracks and are not in any 
way constructed. 


Household Furniture, Dishes, &¢.—The only 
articles of furniture to be found in a Chin house 
are the fireplace and cooking pots, similar to 
those used by Burmans. Water is kept in ghards, 
bamboos, or gourds. They eat with their fingers 
off bits of matting, which take the place of 
plates. 


Each house has a rough loom, spindle, &c., for 
spinning. In Chinbén houses the grain-pounders 
protrude through the floor. 


In all houses are found a few baskets contain- 
ing grain for present use and some liquor jars. 


Trophies and Decorations.—In the verandah 
of each Ohinbék or Yindu house are the heads 
of every animal shot, captured, or killed by the 
houseowner. The Chinbiéks also carve boards, or 
rather posts, about eight feet high, which they 
erect outside their houses. These indicate the 
number of head of game which the owner has 
killed. No maz is thought much of unless he has 
a good show of heads and posts. The heads 
include tiger, bear, sdmbhar, sain, and various 
kinds of deer, monkeys, and domestic animals. 
Chinbiéns shoot but little. 


Raids.—The objects of raids are to obtain 
possession of slaves, cattle, money, and property 
of all kinds; and are never undertaken with the 
sole object of (human) head-hunting. They are 
not only directed against British-Byurman sub- 
jects, but also against those dwelling across the 
Yémas, and even against another Chin tribe. 


The captives taken im raids into Burma are 
usually held to ransom. The actual process of 
raiding is accompanied with much bloodshed and 
cruelty, but the prisoners are well treated if once 
they reach the village of their captors. Women 
are not outraged. 
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As captives, women, children, and péngyfe, 
(priests), are preferred: the two former as there is 
less chance of their effecting their escape than men; 
the latter because they can obtain such enormous 
ransoms for their release. Oaptives are at first 
placed in stocks, but are afterwards allowed out 
with a log attached to their legs, anda string to 
carry it by. To seeure the leg to the log a holeis 
cut through the centre of the log. Through this 
hole the foot and ankle are inserted, and also a 
wooden pin so as to make the hole too small to 
allow of the foot being withdrawn. A string is 
attached to either end of the log, which the pri- 
soner holds in his hand when walking, thas taking 
the weight off the ankle. If it is thought that 
prisoner is not likely to attempt to eseape, the log 
is removed. Prisoners are obliged to work in the 
fields, fetch water, husk grain, &c. 


Oaptives, if not quickly redeemed by their own 
people, are sold from village to village, which 
renders it very difficult to trace and recover 
them. They fetch from Rs. 80 to Rs. 300, some- 
times paid in cash, but generally in cattle. 


Cattle are much prized, and are driven off from 
the plains, whenever opportunity offers. 


Iron is greatly valued for spear and arrow 
heads, &c. When raiding in Burma the Chins 
frequently tear off the ¢‘és {summit ornaments) 
from pagodas for the sake of the iron they 
contain. 


Certain villages are notorious raiders, cultivat. 
ing but little and living by raiding. They are 
a terror to the weaker and more industrious 
Chin villagers, whom they greatly oppress, and 
who are consequently frequently driven to raid 
on Burman villages to reeoup themselves for the 
heavy losses they sustain at the hands of their 
more powerful neighbours. This system of 
terrorism keeps the Chins the savages we find 
them. They have no incentive to become pros- 
perous, as they are liable to lose their all, inelud- 
ing wives and children, at any moment. They 
can ransom their relations, if well enough off, 
but the price demanded is beyond the means of 
most Chins. 


Raids are organized as follows. The leading 
man or chief, who wishes to get up araid, gets 
men together from his own and other villages. 
He gives a feast and arranges for rations on the 
road. Allthese expenses he defrays, but gets 
the lion’s share of the captives and loot. Quarrels 
frequently occur, attended with bloodshed, over 
division of the spoil. The nats are always consulted 
and, if the omens are unfavourable, the raid is 
postponed and often abandoned altogether. — 
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Moonlight nights are usually chosen for raids 
and a “surprise” is always attempted. While 
retreating they generally spike the path behind 
them with bamboos and, if pressed, they often kill 
their captives. On this account the Burmans 
frequently hesitate to follow them ap. 


Warfare—The Chin system of warfare is 
almost identical with the system of raiding.: 
When attacking an enemy’s village, or a force 
encamped, they always attempt a surprise, and 
unless they consider themselves very strong, they 
content themselves with harassing a column on 
the line of march by creeping up and discharg- 
ing arrows, generally at the rear-guard. They 
will also roll down boulders and rocks, if oppor- 
tunity offers, upon an advancing force, and will 
attempt to burn the jungle through which a 
column is passing. They only attempt a‘ front 
attack when confident of success, and then 
advance yelling and shouting. On the defensive 
they roll down rocks, spike roads, and discharge 
arrows from behind cover. They do not dig pits 


Chinbok villages are not fenced in any way. 
Yindu villages have a thorn or bamboo fence 
which presents no serious obstacle. 


Chinbins stockade with what is known as * Chin 
stockade-work” and form most formidable abattis 
by felling the bamboo jungle in which their 
villages are generally built, sharpening the ends of 
the bamboos, and planting innumerable spikes. 
There is only one gate toa Chinbén village and 
it is a very narrow one, approached by a path 
which admits of men advancing in single file only. 
A few of the villages are not stockaded, but built 
on high poles. 


Chin villages are generally built in dense jungle 
hollows on the sides of the hills. They can 
always be taken in rear and commanded, and 
should never be attacked from below. Approaches, 
will always be found to be spiked, and rocks will 
be rolled on the advancing column. 


Smoking and Washing.—Men, women, and, 
even small children are never without their pipes 
and tobacco, and smoke constantly.. A descrip- 
tion has already been given of the different kinds 
of pipes they smoke. The tobacco used is grown 
by themselves and sun-dried. It is very rank. 


Chins, especially the Northern Chinbéks, have 
the greatest dislike to water. They never wash 
their bodies, and very seldom touch their faces 
and hands, with water. Their clothes are never 
washed. 


Food and Drink.—The food of the Chins con- 
sists of the grain and vegetables they grow, the 


domestic animals it ek ccs ek ae cae es des a ee 2 a ce keep, und the game and 
fish they shoot and catch. Grain and vegetables 
are boiled, except chaiksan, which is generally 
roasted, asis also the fiesh of unimals. They cook 
lixe the Burmans, but do not use oil. 


Except the beer they brew, water is their only 
beverage. The women draw water in ghards, 
gourds or bamboos. 


Drunkenness.—The most remarkable custom 
of these people is their habit of getting drunk 
on every possible occasion Hvery and any in- 
cident is an excuse to bring out the beer jars (see 
Plate C)-—the arrival of a stranger or visitor, the 
birth of a child, a marriage, a death, a case of 
sickness, an offering to or consultation of nats,— 
are all sufficient excuses for every one present, 
men, women, and even tiny children, to get 
drunk. They fr equently keep up these debauches 
for days. The liquor i is made of grain, boiled and 
fermented, and varies much in quality, depending 
on the grain used (rice is the best) and the length 
of time the liquor has heen kept. Good Chin 
beer is a very palatable drink, much resembling 
cider in taste, but more lke perry in appearance. 
The liquor i is stored in jars, standing over two 
feet in height and tilled half full with the ferment- 
ing grain. As the hquor is drawn off the jar is 
filed up with water. 


The liquor is drunk as follows:—A hollow 
bamboo, the thickness of a little finger, is thrust 
into the jar, and pressed well down into the 
grain. The company sit round this and take 
sucks in turn. 


A more civilized way of dr awing off the liquor 
is sometimes followed. A hole is made in the 
side of the bamboo above mentioned, the hollow 
top being stupped up; into this hole another 
bamboo is inserted sloymg downwards over the 
side of the jar (see Kiate C). The host gives a 
suck to start the liquor running: gourds are 
then filled and handed round. 


Tattooing.—All women have their faces 
tattooed (see Plate A). The process is com- 
menced when they are small children and 
gradually completed, the operations extending 
over several years. 


The Chinbéks cover the face with nicks, lines, 
and dots in a uniform design, the women’s breasts 
being also surrounded with a circle of dots. The 
Yindus tattoo in lines across the face, showing 
glimpses of the skin. ‘he Chinbéns tattoo jet 
black and are the most repulsive in appearance, 
though often fair-skinned. The beauty of a 
woman is judged by the style in which the tattoo- 
ing has been done. Men are not tattooed at all. 


Joxy, 1892.] 
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Proper Names.—Most Chin villages have 
Burmese names. Many have two names, one a 
Chin and the other a Burman name, which 
causes great confusion. Among themselves they 
usually talk of a village as So-and-so’s village, 
naming the Djd@i (headman). Thus, a village of 
which the headman’s name was Nga Tin would 
be called Nga Tinywaé (Nga Tin’s Village). The 
names of men resemble Burman names, but 
they invariably prefix Nga instead of Maung. 


The women’s names are curious; they prefix 
Wi and Ba. 


The following are examples of names :— 


* Men. Women. 
Nga Kwa. Mi Ba Do, 
Nga Shain. Mi Ba Laung, 
Nga Cha. Mi Ba Sok. 
Nga Tin. 


Sanitation—The villages are kept cleaner 
than Burman villages, otherwise their sanitary 
arrangements are similar. 


Carrying Loads.—Hverything is carried slung 
across the forehead by a strap, usually in cane 
baskets about the size of a Burmesepack-bullock’s 
basket. Sometimes there isa second strap, which 
passes across the chest Hven water is carried in 
this manner, gourds being filled and placed in 
the basket, or, if ghards are used, the ghard is 
placed in the basket. A Chin makes nothing 
of a sixty-pound bag of did (flour) going over the 
worst possible tracks. 


Music and Dancing.—Musical instruments 
consist of gongs, cymbals, drums, and bells. 
There is also a curious kind of banjo made out 
of one piece of bamboo a little thicker than a 
man’s wrist and about eighteen incheslong. The 
bamboo used is hollow and cut off at both ends 
just beyond the joint. Narrow strips of the 
bamboo are then slit and raised on small pegs 
without severing the ends; four or five strings 
are thus formed, which are manipulated with the 
fingers. The music produced is rather pleasant. 


There is no tune, but time is kept on the drums. 
Dancing, in which both men and women take 
part, is generally commenced when they are all 
primed with liquor. 

The men brandish spears and dds and’ shout, 
or rather yell. By firelight the sight is a curious 
and pretty one. 








14 [This confusion is universal in the Hast, ¢.9., an 
average Pathén village has six names; an average Sikkim 
village has five; a Kdsmir village has four, and may 
have nine; in the Amherst District a village or place 
will have ordinarily a Burmese, Talaing, Shin and 
Tanng$a name, to which may be superadded a Pali name 


Oaths.—Oaths are of several kinds and are 
supposed to be binding. The one most feared is 
drinking water that has been poured over the 
skull of a tiger. 


Another oath is partly Burmese, [? Chinese— 
Ep ] in origin The termsof the oath are written 
on paper and burnt, while the swearing parties 
place the butts of their arms, spears, dds, guns, 
bows, arrows, &c., in a basin of water. The 
ashes of the paper are then mixed with the 
water and drunk by the parties concerned. 


Another oath is drinking blood. In all oaths 
much hquor is drunk. 1t is doubtful whether 
oaths are of any value. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths.—All these are 
great occasions and necessitate sacrifices to the 
néts, feasting, and much drinking, accompanied 
by music and dancing. 

When a child is born the ndés are consulted to 
ascertain if it will live or die. 

Marriage among the Chinbdks is a love affair, 
and takes place at about twenty years of age. 
The young man proposes and, if accepted, the 
consent of the gul’s parents is asked. They, if 
they upprove of the suitor, consult the ndts to see 
if the marriage will be a lucky one. 


If the omens are favourable, one maiban at 
least must be given to the bride’s parents. If 
the bridegroom has not got the value of a 
maipan, he promises to pay by instalments and 
takes possession of the bride at once. If the 
girl has many necklaces, several maiban must 
be given. A big drink and feast follows, and 
sacrifices to the nats. 


If, however, the omens prove unfavourable and 
the young couple are nevertheless anxious to be 
married, the nats are periodically consulted until 
they are favourable. This always must happen 
in time, if the nas are only consulted frequently 
enough. 

The Yindu marriage customs are different. 
Among them the love is one-sided. The would-be 
bridegroom selects the lady of his fancy and goes 
to her father’s house with ten pairs of earrinys, or 
their value, and demands the girl, giving the 
father the earrings. The girl is immediately 
handed over to him, whether willing or not, and 
whether the parents approve of the match or not. 
The usual drinks and ceremonies follow. 





also. See my papers onthe Tal-Chotiali Route, J. R, 
G. 5., Vol. L., and J. 4. 8. B., Part II. for 1882, and my 
Bdition of Sir RB. Temple’s Journals kept vn Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Sthkvm, and Nepal, 1887, preface, pp. xvui— 
xxi—Ep.] 

15 [See ante, Vol. XX. p. 423f. Ep.] 
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There are no divorces. Ifaman’s wife is carried 
off by another man, as frequently happens, the 
husband kills his rival, if he can, and takes back 
his wife. 

There is no restriction as to the number of 
wives allotted to one man. If a man dies, his 
brother must take his wife and children. In this 
way one man may accumulate many families. 


On a death occurring all the friends assemble 
and drink. Amatban, or other suitable sacrifice, 
is slain. Thenumber of days the body is kept, and 
consequently the duration of the festivities, 
depends on the age and importance of the deceased. 
The body is eventually carried far into the jungle 
to a burial-ground on the ridge of a hill, where it 
is bunt. The charred bones are collected and, 
together with the clothes of the deceased, are 
placed in an earthen pot, 


The pot is, amongst the Ohinbéks and Yindus, 
then placed on the ground under a slab of 
stone supported on four upright stones. In the 
Chinbék and Yindu country there are large 
cemeteries of these stones, some of which are 
of -enormous size and must have taken great 
labour to bring fromthe places where they abound 
to the burial-ground. 


The Chinbéns do not use stones, but erect 
miniature houses, which are models of the style of 
architecture of the particular village to which the 
deceased belonged, being either raised on poles or 
not, as the case may be. In these houses, which 
form miniature villages, the pots are plaged. 
Those Chinbéns who have emigrated to and died 
in Burma, are cremated where they die, bat their 
bones are carefully collected and sent in a pot to 
be placed in the cemetery of the village, to which 
they or their forefathers originally belonged. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


When a young Brihman visits or takes leave 
of an elderly man of his caste and sect, either 
in consequence of age or learning, the custom 
is for the younger to prostrate himself before 
the elder and to receive his blessing. 


In poor Brahman houses, a widow is the chief 
cook and she performs almost all the menial work 
in the house. She gets up early in the morning 
and shuns the presence of evérybody else in the 
house, as it is saperstitiously believed that if any- 
body sees a widow's face on rising from his bed 
he will have bad luck during the day. Even her 
own children, if she has any, are averse to seeing 
her face in the morning, and she herself, knowing 
the evil that would arise, will not approach them. 
When a person starts on a journey or on any 
special errand, if a widow comes before him, it is 
an evil omen. On entering upon her widowhood, 
a woman takes off the hair on her head, and a 
portion of her waist cloth is put round her head. 
She usually turns very religious, takes only one 
meal a day, and sets aside all worldly pleasures. 
She is also prohibited from singing on marriage 
occasions, 


K. SRIKANTALIVAR. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AS TO SNAKES IN MADRAS. 


Take half a measure full of native onions and 
make about three or four dozen small bags, put 
half a dozen onions into each and then tie np the 
bags at some small distance from each other to 
the rafters under the tiles, or tie up to the rafters 


about half a dozen peacock feathers. As snakes 
have a very acute sense of smell, and as the 
smell of these two things is very repugnant to 
them, they will always keep away. The above is 
said to be,very effective in the case of cobras. 


Snake charmers in Southeyn India have often 
been seen to cateh cobras with their right hand, 
while keeping a small stick in their left hand. 
This stick “is always besmeared with onion 
juice. 

A pinch of tobacco snuff thrown over the head 


of a cobra acts as chloroform and the cobra ig 
benumbed as it were. 


Ii is considered a great sin to kill a cobra, 
When a cobra is killed the people generally burn 
it as they do human bodies. A man who has killed 
a cobra considers himself as polluted for three 
days or at least for ninety hours, and in the 
second day milk is ponred on the remains of the 
cobra. On the third day he is free from pollution. 





SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANIMALS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Indian screech owl or death-bird is 
held in great fear by the Hindus of Souther 
India. If this bird happens to sit on the roof 
of a house and screech thrice, it is said that the 


chief member of the house will die within one week 
from that date, 


If bees build a nest in any part of a house, it is 
said that the chief member of the house will die 
within one month from that date. 


K. SRIKANTALIYAR, 
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BHARAUT INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY EH. HULTZSCH, Ph.D.; BANGALORE. 


HB remains of the Buddhist Stipa of Bharaut! were discovered in 1873 by General 
Sir A. Cunningham, who very judiciously saved most of them from destruction by 
removal to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Hisrichly illustrated monograph The Stipa of Bharhut 
(London, 1879) contains eye-copies and tentative transcripts and translations of the Bharant in- 
scriptions, both of those which are now at Calcutta, and of those which remain tn ssid. Part of 
the Calcutta inscriptions have been minutely treated by Dr. Hoernle.? With the kind permis- 
sion of Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, I prepared mechanical copies of 
all those at Calcutta in 1885 and published them with German translations. The importance 
which the Bharaut inscriptions undoubtedly possess on account of their antiquity, now induces 
me to republish my German paper, with some additions and corrections, in English, and thus to 
make it more generally accessible. 


The age of the Bharaut inscriptions is approximately fixed by the inscription No. 1, which 
records that the Hast gateway of the Stipa was built “during the reign of the Suigas,” 7. ¢., in 
the second or first century B. C., by Vatsiputra Dhanabhtti. From the manner in which he 
refers to the ‘Suigas, it may be concluded that this king was one of their tributaries. One of 
those inscriptions which have not been removed to Calcutta‘ contains the name ‘“‘of prince 
Vadhapila (i.e, Vyadhapala?) the son of king Dhanabhiti.” At the beginning of another 
fragment, one is tempted to conjecture tisa instead of kasa, the reading of General Cunningham’s 
eye-copy,® and to translate : — “The gift of Nagarakhita (4. ¢., Nagarakshita) the wife of king 
[Dhanabhi]ti.” <A gift by some later Dhanabhiati is recorded in a Mathura inscription, which 
has been removed, to Aligadh.® 


With the exception of No. 1, the Bharaut inscriptions do not contain any historical infor- 
mation. They are simply labels which record the names of the donors of the pillars 
(stamBha) or rails (sieht) on which they are engraved, or explain the subjects which some of the 
reliefs represent. The following towns from which some of the donors hailed, are incidentally 
mentioned : — Bhégavardhana, Bhéjakata, Bi[m]bik[4]na[n|dikata, Kdadkandi, Karahakata, 
Kubjatinduka (?), Maydragiri, N[anjd[i]nagara, Pataliputra, Purika, Sirtshapadra, Sthavira- 
kita and Vaidisa. The epithets Chikulaniya or Chekulana, Ohudathilik& and Dabhinika 
appear to be likewise derived from names of localities, the Sanskrit originals of which are, 
however, doubtful. In General Cunningham’s eye-copies of those inscriptions which were 
not removed to Calcutta, occur: — Karahakata (Plate lv, No. 96), Moragiri (No. 95), Nasika 
(No. 87) and Vedisa (No. 100, and Plate lvi, No. 1); also Bhojakataka, ‘a resident of 
Bhojakata’ (Plate lvi. No. 46), Kosabeyeka, ‘a female resident of Kausimb?’ (Plate liv. No. 53), 
and Selapuraka, ‘a resident of Sailapura’ (Plate lv. No. 91). Among these geographical 
names, Kaubimbi, Nasika, Pafaliputra and Vaidisa are the modern Késam, Nasik, Patna 
and Bésnagar. 


Of the Buddhist scenes which are represented in the sculptures and referred to in the 
inscriptions, part are still obscure, and part have been successfully identified by General 
Cunningham. The most interesting among these representations are the Jétakas, or supposed 
previous births of the founder of the Buddhist creed. As will be seen from the subjoined 
table, a considerable number of them have been traced by the Rev. Subhiti, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and myself, in the Pali collection of Jatakas, for the publication of which we are 
indebted. to the scholarship of Professor Fausboll. 


OI GAEDE SLAY SAE Tees ce AN ea aN NO ae ON ie nee Se eee LER aE 
1 As stated by Dz. Fleet, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 188, note 1, this appears to be the correct spelling of the name. 
General Cunningham uses the form Bharhut. 
2ante, Vol. X. pp. 118 ff. and 255 ff. Vol. XI. pp. 25 #. 
8 Zevtschrift der Deutschen Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. pp. 58 ff. 
4 Sttpa of Bharhut, Plate lvi. No. 54. 3 Ibid. No. 67. 
6 Ibid. Plate iii. No, 4, and Arch. Survey of India, Vol. III. Plate xvi. No. 21. 
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Beluw, No. 3. Maghiadeviya jataka. Fausboll’s No. 9. Makhidéva-jitaka. 

»  » 6, Sujato gahuto jataka. 3 » 9o2, Sujdta-jataka. 

ye he ees 5 » 083. Kukkuta-jataka. 

53 5 LO. Isi-migo jataka, Sy Wepie 1a Yate tgicid. Sanetbn Taree ie ee. Fe EG as ee 

; » 12. Kinara-jatakam. 5 Vol. IV. pp. 2&2 to 254, 

- » L4& Uda-jataka. ie No. 400. Dabbhapuppha-jataka. 

» 9 15. Sechha-jataka. 9 » 174, Dibhiyamakkata-jitaka, 

4 »  L¢, Bhisaharaniya jataka(th]. ‘5 » 488. Bhisa-jitaka. 

» 9» oa Na&ga-jataka. 3 », 267, Kakkata-jataka, 

» 9 3 Miga-jitakam. ” », 482. Ruru-jitaka(?). 

»  » @&% Yavamajhakiyam jatakam, Cece ee ere eee 

. » 80. Chhadamtiya jatakam, ye +» O14, Chhaddanta-jataka, 

» 4», 86, Vitura-Punakiya jatakam, ae ee ee ee ee ea ee 

» 9, 09, Latuva-jataka, ‘5 », 9857. Latukika-jataka. 

» gs 155. M[ulga(palk[ily[al j[ajtafkea]. Bteance: SEA laren? ae aiden alas OMe at 

>» 9 156. Isis[imgiya ja |ta[ka]. 55 » 023, Alambusa-jitaka, 

i »» 157. Yath bram[h ano avayesi jatakatm. as » 62. Andabhita-jitaka, 

» 9, 108 Hazmsa-jitaka. ‘99 3 82. Nachcha-jitaka, 

Cunningham’s Plate xxvii. No. 9. 2 », 406, Kurungamiga-jitaka,. 

‘ - “5 Pe oy 23 », 181. Asadisa-jataka. 
r no oy 1d ‘5 » 461, Dasaratha-jitaka. 
<i » xxii. , 4. 3 », 407. Mahikapi-jataka, 
‘5 » xiii, ,, 8. ‘5 » 2, Nigrddhamiga-jitaka. 
4 i xlv. » 5. » Nos. 46 and 268, Ardmadisaka-jataka. 


It appears from the above table that the titles of the single Jdtakas in the Bharaut inscrip- 
tions generally differ more or less from those which are adopted in the standard redaction of the 
Jitaka book. A very curious proof for the antiquity of the verses which are handed down tous 
in the Jdtaka book, is afforded by the inscription No. 157, which quotes the first pada of one of 
these verses.’ As discovered by the late Professor Childers (Pali Dictionary, p. ix. note 8), 
an almost literal quotation from the Life of Buddha, which is prefixed to the Jétaka book 
(Vol. L p. 92), occurs in the inscription No, 88. The announcement of the future conception 
of Buddha (No. 80), his descent to earth (No, 98), and the festival in honour of his hair-lock 
(No. 78), are referred to in the same introduction to the Jdtaka, Vol. I. pp. 48, 50, and 65. 
‘The assembly (of ascetics) with matted hair’ ( jatila, No. 13) is probably intended for Uruvéla- 
Kassapa and his followers (Vol. I. p. 82f.), The Indraégila cave (No. 99) corresponds to the 
Indrasaila cave of the Northern Buddhists, who also mention the visits of king Prasénajit of 
Késala and of the serpent king Airfvata to Buddha (Nos. 58 and 60). The visit of Ajatasatra 
(No. 77) is described in the records of both Northern and Southern Buddhists. 


In the inscriptions, Buddha is generally designated Bhagavat, ‘ the Blessed one,’ and once 
(No. 46) Sdkyamuni. Of the former Buddhas the following are named : — Vipaéyin, 
Visvabhi, Kakuisamdha, Konigamana, Kasyapa. The inscriptions also mention ‘ Sudharma, 
the hall of the gods,’ ‘ Vaijayanta, the palace (of Indra),’ the two classes of deities called 
Kamivachara and ‘Suddhivasa, and give the names of four celestial nymphs (apsaras), three 
goddesses (dévatd), one angel (dévapuira), one vidyddhara, six male and two female yakshas, 





7 The chief story of the fifth book of the Pafichatanira is closely related to the Chatudvdrajitaka (Fausboll’s 
No. 439). At the beginning of the Pafichatantra story occurs the following verse (No. 22 of the Bombay edition}: —~ 
~ On 2X bat * 
SHAS T RAST St Ta Tes AfashnAertcs aw wala Wear I 


The fourth pada of this verse is identical with that of the 5th verse of the Chatududrajdtaka, the second half of 
which reads : — ichchhahatassa pisassa chakkamh bhamati matthaké. 
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and two serpent kings (ndgardja), Buddhistical terms are: — chaitya, bédhd or bédha, 
bidhichakra and dharmachakra. The mention of donors who were versed in the Pitakas, 
(No. 134), in the Sdirdnta (No. 95) and in the five Nikdyas (No. 144) proves that the Buddhist 
canon and its subdivisions were known and studied in the second or first century B. C. 
Among the donors are one householder (grihapati), one trooper (aévavdrika), one sculptor 
(ripakdraka), four preachers (bhdnaka) and twelve nuns (bhikshuni). Others are characterised 
as members of the priesthood by the epithet ‘reverend’ (érya or bhadania). 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
No. 1 (Cunningham’s Plate liu. No. 1).8 
1 Suganam raje ratio Gigi-putasa Visadevasa 
2 pautena Goti-putasa Agarajusa putena 
3 Vachhi-putena Dhanabhitina karitamh torandm® 
4 sgila-kavamamto cha upamna.!0 


During the reign of the Sungas, — Vatsi-putra Dhanabhiti, the son of Gaupti-putra 
Angaradyut!! (and) grandson of king Gargi-putra Visvadéva, caused (this) gateway to be 
made, and the stone-work! arose. 

No. 2 (iii. 1 b). 

Aya-Nagadevasa dinar. 

The gift of the reverend Nagadéva. 

No. 8 (iii. 2 b; Hoernle’s No. 5). 

Maghadeviya jatake. 

The jdiaka (which treats) of Makhidéva. 

No, 4 (liii. 8 b; Hoernle’s No. 6). 

Dighatapasi sise anusasati. 

Dirghatapasvin instructs (his) pupils. 

No. 5 (lili. 4 b; Hoernle’s No. 7). 

Abode chatiyam.!8 

The chattya on (Mount) Arbuda. 

No, 6 (lili. 5). 

Sujato gahuto jataka. 

The jé taka (entitled) “ Sujata caught. 4 

No. 7 (iii. 6). 

Bidala-jatara'® kukuta-jataka. 

The cat jdtaka, (also called) the cock jdtaka. 

No. 8 (liii. 7). 

Dadanikamo chakama. 

The enclosure (called) Dandanishkrama (?). 





- 8 The text of Nos.1 to 154 is transcribed from impressions which I prepared at Calcutta in 1885. A 
facsimile of No. 1 is found ante, Vol. XIV. p. 189, and facsimiles of Nos. 2 to 15,17 to 51, 55 to 151, and 153 in 
the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. pp. 60 and 70. 

9 Read toranah (_[, instead of [). 10 Read upamhno (¥ instead of [.). 

11 As suggested by Dr. Bubler, this name has to be explained by Angdra[ka] iva dystata tty Angdradyut, ‘shi- 
ning like (the planet) Mars.’ The custom, in aecordance with which each of the three kings bears a secondary name 
derived from the gdtra of his mother, has descended through the Andhras to the Kadambas and Chalukyas ; see 
Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 5, note 2. 

12 See Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s. v. kammanto. 

18 Possibly a clerical mistake for chetiyam. 

1& Gahuto (Sanskrit grihttah) appears to mean either ‘surprised’ or ‘understood’ (by his father); see the 
Sujétajétaha, Fausboll’s No. 352. 

15 This is a clerical mistake for jataka (i. e. jdtakath). 
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No, 9 (iii. 8). 
Asada vadhu susane sigdlal® fiati.!” 
The woman Ashadha, who has observed the jackals on the cemetery. 
No. 10 (iii. 9), 
Isi-migo jataka, 
The jdtaka (entitled) * the antelope of the saint.” 
No. 11 (ii. 10; Hoernle’s No. 1). 
Miga-samadaka[m] chetaya.!® 
The chaitya which gladdens the antelopes. 
No. 12 (liu. 12). 
Kinara-jatakam. 
The Kiiinara jdéaka. 
No. 18 iii. 13). 
Jatila-sabha. 
The assembly (of ascetics) with matted hair. 
No. 14 (ui. 14), 
Uda-jataka. 
The jdiaka (which treats) of the (two) otters. 
No. 15 (liii, 15; Hoernle’s No. 4). 
Sechha-jataka, 
The éaiksha® jdtaka. 
No. 16 (li. 16). 
1 Karahakata-nigamasa 
2 dana, 
The gift of the city of Karahakata.2 
No. 17 (iii, 17). 
Bhisaharaniya jataka[ 1h]. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of the stealing of the lotus-fibres. 
No. 18 (liii. 18; Hoernle’s No. 8). 
Veduko katha dohati Nadode pavate. 
Vénuka*! milks* katha®® on Mount Nadéda. 
No. 19 (litt. 19 ; Hoernle’s No. 9). 
Jabii Nadode pavate. 
The jambé (tree) on Mount Nadéda. 
No. 20 (lit. 20; Hoernle’s No. 2). 
U..... Janako raja Sivala devi. 
. +»... King Janaka. Queen Sivala.4 





16 Read sigdle (acc. plur.) ? 

17 fiatt probably represents the Sanskrit jadiri, as ket in No. 88 stands for krétd. 

18 It remains doubtful whether the vowel a in the second syllable of this wordis due to a clerical omission of the 
sign for i, or if it is the expression of an indistinct pronunciation of the vowel 4. Compare Sabhad4 for Subhadré an 
Ajdiasata for Ajdiasatru in Nos. 52 and 77. 

19 See Childers’ Pali Dichonary, s.v. sekho. 

20 Karahikadaka, ‘a resident of Karahikada,’ occurs in the Kud& inscription No. 18, Arch. Survey of W. India, 
Vol. IV. p. 87. Karahakata or Karahfkada is probably identical with Karahitaka, which is referred to in a Rashtra; 
kite inscription of Saka 675 (ante, Vol. XI. p- 110), and with the modern Karhéd in the Satt&r4 district. 

#1 According to No. 68, this person was a gardener. Véluka, ‘little reed,’ oconrs in the Jétaka No. 48 as the 
name of a snake, 

22 See the corresponding relief, Sttdpa of Bharhut, Plate xlviii. No. 9. 

38 This word may be meant for hatha (Pali kattha, Sanskrit kdshtha), or, according to Dr. Biihler, for kvatha or 
kvdtha, ‘a decoction.’ 


%* Similar formations are Ahila and Vasula in the Kuda inscriptions, and Himala, Isila and Sivald in the 
Amarfvati inscriptions. 
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No. 21 (iii. 21 ; Hoernle’s No. 3). 
Chitupéda-sila. 
The Chitrétpata rock. 


No, 22 (liti. 1 ¢). 
Vedisi Chipadevayaé Revatimita-bhariyiya pathama-thabho dinan. 
The first pillar (is) the gift of Chapadéva, the wife of Révatimitra, from Vaidisa. 
No. 28 (liii, 2 ¢). 
Bhadathtasa”® aya-Bhutarakhitasa Khujatidukiyasa danam. 
The gift of the lord, the reverend Bhaitarakshita, from Kubjatinduka(?), 
No. 24 (iii. 3 c). 
Bhagavato Vesabhuno bodhi slo. 
The édila (which was) the bédhi (tree) of the blessed Visvabht. 
No, 26 (liii. 4c). 
Aya-Gorakhitasa thabho danatn. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Gérakshita. 
No. 26 (liii, 5 b, 6 b). 
Aya-Pamthakasa thambho danath Chulakoki devata. 
A pillar, (representing) the goddess Kshudrakék4,”’ the gift of the reverend Panthaka, 
No. 27 (lili. 7 b). 
1 Dabhinikaya Mahamukhisa dhitu Badhika- 
2 ya bhichhuniya danan. 
The gift of the nun Badhika,”* the daughter of Mah&amukhi, from Dabhina(?). 
No. 28 (liii. 8 b). 
2 Pataliputé Nagasendya Kodi- 
1 yaniya danam. 
The gift of Nagaséna, a Kédyani,” from Pataliputra. 
. No. 29 (iii. 9 b). 
1 Samanaya bhikhuniyi Chudathilikaya 
2 danarh. 
The gift of the nun Sramana*? from Chudathila. 
No. 30 (liii. 11 b). 
Bhagavato Konégamenasa*! bodhi, 
The bédhi (tree) of the blessed Kénaégamana. 
No. 81 (liii. 12 b). 
Bhojakatakaya Diganagay[e] bhichhuniya dinam. 
The gift of the nun Dinn&ga from Bhéjakata.54 


PP ES ES eS SSS SS ee 


% Chitra utpdta yatra sd ald, ‘the rock where miraculous portents happen.’ The Pali uppdda represents hoth 
utpdda and utpdta; compare Anddha® for Andtha® in No. 88. 

26 tasa looks like tdso, and the ta of Bhuta like td. 

27 4, ¢, ‘the little Kdk&” Her counterpart, ‘the big Kék4,’ is mentioned on Plate lv. of the Staipa of Bharhut, 
No. 98, which reads :— Mahakoka devaia, 

2 Perhaps Bodhik4 has to be restored. The name Bédht occurs in three Kuda inscriptions. 

29 Kodiy4ni, which is found again in No. 100, might be the feminine of Kodiya (No. 68); compare arya—aryiti, 
and kshatriya—kehatriyant. On the Kadyas, a tribe residing near and related to the Si&kyas, see Dr. Kern’s 
Buddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. I. pp. 174 and 295. Besides, Kodiy4ni might correspond to the patronymic 
Kaundinydyant; compare Kachchina = Katyéyana, and Moggallina = Maudgalyayana. 

80 Tt follows from Nos, 108 and 104, that Sramané is here used as a proper name. 

81 In the fourth syllable of Konigamenasa we appear to have a case of short (Priakrit) efor Sanskrit a. Short ¢ 
for + occurs in Pefakin (No. 184) for Pifakin, and Seri (No. 149) for Sirt (Sri); short o for wu in Aboda (No. 5) for 
Arbuda ; long é for 4 in the termination yé (Nos. 65, 108, 120, 121, 146, 148 and 150) for y4); and long 6 for 4 in dim 
(No. 180) for dina.—The first syllable of bodhi is injured and looks like be. 

32 According to a grant of the Vak&taka king Pravaraséna II. the village of Charménka,—the modern Chammak 

the Ilichpur district,—belonged to the Bhéjakata-rajya ; see Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 236. 
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No. 82 (iii. 13 b). 
Niga-jataka, 
The elephant jdiaka. 
No. 38 (lii. 14 b). 
1 Bib[i)]k[A|nadikata Budhino gahapatino 
2 danam, 
The gift of the householder Buddhi (from) Bimbikanandikata (?). 
No, 34 (lii. 15 b). 
Supavaso Yakho. 
The Yaksha Supravrisha (?). 
No. 35 (liii. 16 b). 
Dhamagutasa danam thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of Dharmagupta. 
No. 36 (liii. 17 b). 
1 Bibikanadikata Suladhasa asavarika- 
2 sa? dinath. 
The gift of the trooper Sulabdha (from) Bimbikanandikata. 
No. 37 (lui. 18 b, 19 b). 
1] Pusasa thambho déinam 
2 miga-jdtakam. 
A pillar, (representing) the antelope jdiaka, the gift of Pushya. 
No, 38 (liii. 20 b). 
Jetavana Anidhapediko deti kofi-samthatena keta. 
Anathapindika gives Jétavana, (which) he has bought by a layer of crores (of gol! pieces). 


No. 89 (liii, 21 b). 


Kosa[ 1h] ba-kuti. 
The hall at Kausambi. 
No, 40 (liii. 22 b). 
Ga[th|dhakuti. 
The hall of perfumes.°4 


No. 41 (liii, 28). 

Dhamarakhitasa danam. 
The gift of Dharmarakshita. 

No. 42 (liii. 24), 
Chakaviko Nagaraja. 
Chakravaka, the king of serpents, 

No. 48 (liii. 25), 
V{[ijrudako Yakh[o], 
The Yaksha Virtidhaka,®5 

No. 44 (liii. 26). 
Gamgito Yakho. 
The Yaksha Gangita, 


No. 45 (liv. 27; Hoernle’s No. 17). 
Aya-Isidinasa bhinakasa dinam. 
The gift of the reverend Rishidatta, a preacher. 





88 Read °vdrikasa. 


% On gandhakuft see ante, Vol. XIV. p. 140, and Arch. Survey of W. India, Vol. V. p. 77. 
85 See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit- Worterbuch, s. v-, and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s. v. virtlho. 
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No. 46 (liv. 28; Hoernle’s No. 11). 
1 Bhagavato Sakamunino 
2 bodho. 
The 5dha (éree) of the blessed Sakyamuni, 


No, 47 (liv. 29; Hoernle’s No. 12 a). 
1 Purathima [diljsa Sudha- 
2 vasa de[va]t{a]. 
In the eastern direction, the deities (called) the Suddhdvdsas. 
No. 48 (liv. 30; Hoernle’s No. 12 b). 
1 Utararh disa [tini sa]- 
2 vatani sisi[ni], 
In the northern direction, [three covered] heads (?). 


No. 49 (liv. 31; Hoernle’s No. 13), 
1 Dakhinam disa chha Ka- 
2 miéavachara-sabasani. 
In the southern direction, six thousand Kdmévacharas. 
No. 50 (liv. 32; Hoernle’s No. 14), 
1. Sadika-satnmadaz 
2, turam devaénam. 
The music®® of the gods, which gladdens®? by (7. e. which is accompanied with) acting.® 
No. 51 (liv. 38; Hoernle’s No. 15 a). 
Misakosi3® Achhara. 
The Apsaras Misraké6si. 
No. 52 (liv. 84; Hoernle’s No. 15 d). 
Sabhad[4] Achhar[a]. 
The Apsaras Subhadra. 


No. 53 (liv. 835; Hoernle’s No. 15 c). 
1 Padumiavati 


2 Achhara. 
The Apsaras Padmavati. 
. No. 54 (liv. 86; Hoernle’s No. 15 b). 
1 Alamn- 
2 busd Achhara. 
The Apsaras Alambusha. 
No. 55 (liv. 37; Hoernle’s No. 18). 
Ka[m |dariki, 
Kandariki, 
No. 56 (liv. 88; Hoernle’s No, 21). 
1 Vijapi 


2 Vijidharo. 
The Vidyddhara Vijayin.* 





88 On tira for tdrya, see Hémachandra, ii. 68, and Dr. Pischel’s note thereon. 

87 With savunada compare samadaka in No. 11. 

8 According to BOhtlingk and Roth, s, v., Bharata explains Sdiaka by nataka-bhéda. 

89 Read Misakesi. 

40 Vijapi might be derived from Vijayin by the double change of y to vw and of v to p. Regarding the first 
change, see Dr. Kuhn’s Pali-Grammatih, p. 42f. and Arch. Survey of W. India, Vol. IV. p. 99, note 1, where 
Bhaddvaniya (p. 109, text line 10) might be added. Instances of the second change (Kuhn, l.c. p. 45) are Erapata for 
Airdvata (Nos. 59 and 60), Kupira for Kuvéra (No, 92), bhagapato for bhagavatah (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg, 
Ges. Yol. XXXVII. p. 557, No, 82) and pdrdpata for pdrdvata (Jataka No, 42). 
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No. 57 (liv. 39; Hoernle’s No. 10 a). 
Bhagavato dhamachakam. 
The dharmachalkra of the Blessed one. 


No. 58 (liv. 40; Hoernle’s No, 10 b). 





1 Raja Pasenaji 
2 Kosalo. 
King Prasénajit the Késala. 


No. 59 (liv. 41; Hoernle’s No. 16 b). 
Hrapato [Na]garaja. 
Airavata,“| the king of serpents, 

No. 60 (liv. 42; Hoernle’s No. 16 a). 
1 Hrapato Nigarijé 
2 Bhagavato vadate. 
Air&vata, the king of serpents, worships the Blessed one. 


No. 61 (liv. 48; Hoernle’s No. 20), 
Bahuhathiko. 
(The banyan tree) Bahuhastika,.42 


No. 62 (liv. 44; Hoernle’s No. 19 a). 
1 Bahuhathiko nigodho 
2 Nadode, 
The banyan tree Bahuhastika on (Mount) Nadéda.48 
No. 63 (liv. 45; Hoernle’s No. 19 b). 
1 Susupilo Kodayo“4 
2 Veduko a- 
3 ramako. 
Sisup4la the Kédya. Tho gardener Vénuka.4® 


No. 64 (liv. 48, 49), 
1 Chekulana-Saghamitasa thabho danam 
2 bhagavato Kasapasa bodhi. 
A pillar, (representing) the bédhi (tree) of the blessed Kasyapa, the gift of Sarhghamitra 
from Chikulana.‘® 

No. 65 (liv. 50). 
Nagaye bhichhuniye danam. 
The gift of the nun Naga. 

No. 66 (liv. 51). 
Bhadamta-Valakasa bhanakasa dana thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Valaka, a preacher. 


No. 67 (liv. 52), 
L Karahakata 
2 aya-Bhutakasa thabho danam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Bhitaka (from) Karahakata. 


“1 The Chullavagga (v.6) uses the form Brapatha, which has been wrongly sanskritised by Blapatra; see Dr. 
Kern’s Buddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. II. p. 234, note8. The usual form Bravana is derived from the 
Sanskrit Airfvans, a vicarious form of Airfvata. 

“2 Bahavi hastins yatra sah, ‘where many elephants (are worshipping) ;’ see the corresponding relief on Plate 
xv. of the Stipa of Bharhut. 

‘3 Compare Nos. 18, 19, and Sitpa of Bharhut, Plate liv. where two identical inscriptions (Nos. 70 and 79) 
appear to read :—- Nadoda-pide Chenachhako, “ at the foot of (Mount) Nadéda..... ss 

** Probably Kodiyo must be read; see p. 229, note 29, and compare No. 58, where the name of the country or 
tribe (Kosalo) likewise follows the name of the king (Pasenajz). 

& See No. 18., 

*¢ Chekulana is synonymous with Chikulaniya in No. 88, 
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No. 68 (liv. 54). 
Tikotiko chakamo. 
The enclosure (called) Trikétika.{ 
No. 69 (liv. 55). 
Bhadata-Mahilasa thabho dinam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Mahila. 
No. 70 (liv. 56), 
Karahakat[] Samikasa dina thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of Syamaka from Karahakata. 
No. 71 (liv. 57). 
Bhadata-Samakasa thabho dana. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Syamaka. 
No, 72 (liv. 58). 
Yavamajhakiyam jitakam. 
The jdiuka (which treats) of the yavamadhyaka.*® 
No. 73 (liv. 59). 
Sirima devata. 
The goddess Srimati, 
No, 74 (liv. 60). 
Suchilomo Yakho. 
The Yaksha Suchiléma, 
No, 75 (liv, 61). 
1 ..... to bhikhuniya thabho 
2 .dainam. 
A pillar, the gift of the nun ...., 
No. 76 (liv. 62; Hoernle’s No. 24). 
Bhadatasa aya-Isipalitasa bhinakasa navakamikasa dinam. 
The gift of the lord, the reverend Rishipalita, a preacher, who superintends the building- 
operations.*° 
No. 77 (liv. 63 ; Hoernle’s No. 22), 
Ajitasata Bhagavato vamdate. 
Ajatasatru worships the Blessed one. 
No, 78 (liv. 64; Hoernle’s No. 25 a). 
1 Sudhazhmi devasabha 
2 Bhagavato chidimaho., 
Sudharmaé, the hall of the gods. The festival (ia honowr) of the hair-lock of the Blessed one. 


No. 79 (liv. 65 ; Hoernle’s No. 25 b), 
1 Vejayamto pa- 
2 siide,50 
Vaijayanta, the palace (of Indra). 

No. 80 (liv. 66 ; Hoernle’s No. 23). 
Mahisimayikaya Arahaguto devaputo vokato Bhagavato®! sisani patisamdhi. 
The ange] Arhadgupta,°? having descended, announces to the great assembly the ( future) 
conception of the Blessed one. 





47 Tisrah kitayé yasye sah, ‘ triangular ;’ see the corresponding relief on Plate xxviii. of the Stipa of Bharhut. 

48 This is the name of a kind of ehdndradyana. 

49 On navakammike see Vinaya Tents, Part III. pp. 189 #. and compare navakamaka in an Amaravati inscrip- 
tion (Zeitschr, der Deutschen Morg. Ges, Vol. XL, p. 846, No. 58) and kamasitika, ante, Vol. XTV. p. 334. 

5 Probably a clerical mistake for pdsddo. 51 to looks almost lke t@. Read sésati. 

52 The name Arahaguta devaputais also contained in a fragmentary inscription on Plate lvi. No. 8, of the 
Stdpa of Bharhut. 
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No. 81 (liv. 67, 68). 

1 Moragirimha Nagildyé bhikhuniya dinath thabha 
2 bhagavato Vipasino bodhi. 
Pillars, (representing) the bédha (tree) of the blessed Vipasyin, the gift of the nun Nagila* 
fiom Maytragiri.>+ 
No. 82 (liv. 69). 
Vedisi Phagndevasa dinam. 
The gift of Phalgudéva from Vaidisa. 
No. 83 (liv. 71). 
Purikiya diyakana danam. 
The gift of donors from Purika,®® 
No. 84 (liv. 72). 
Bhagavato Kakusadhasa bodhi. 
The bédhi (tree) of the blessed Kakutsaridha. 
No. 85 (liv. 73, 74), 
1 Vedis&é Anuradhaya danam 
2 Chhadathtiya jatakan, 
The jdtaka (which treats) of the Shaddanta (elephant), the gitt of Anuradha from Vaidisa, 
No. 86 (liv. 75; Hoernle’s No. 26). 
Vitura-Punakiya jatakam. 
The jdiaka (which treats) of Vidhura and Purnaka, 
No. 87 (liv. 76). 
Bramhadevo manavako. 
The youth Brahmadéva. 
No, 88 (liv. 77). 
Bhadata-Kanakasa bhanakasa thabho danata Chikulaniyasa. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Kanaka, a preacher, from Chikulana, 
No. 89 (liv. 78). 
Yakhini Sudasana. 
The Yakshint Sudarsan4, 
No. 90 (lv. 80). 
1 Bhadata-Budharakhitasa sa(tu]pada(na]- 
2 sa dana thabho. 


A pillar, the gift of the reverend Buddharakshita, who is versed in the sciences (?). 


No, 91 (lv. 81). 
Chadd Yakhi. 


The Yakshi Chandra. 


No, 92 (lv. 82). 
Kupiro Yakho. 


The Yaksha Kuvéra. 


No. 98 (lv. 88), 
Ajakalako Yakho. . 


The Yaksha AdyakAélaka., 








53 Regarding the formation of this name, see PAnini, v. 8, 84, and Zeutschr. der Deutschen Morg, Ges. Vol. 

Saas p- 651, No 5, note 2, Compare further Ghitila (No. 188), Mahila (No. 69), Saghila (No. 128) and Yakhila 
O. 126). 

S& With Maytragiri compare Maytraparvata, a locality which is referred to in a quotation of the OCharana- 
eythabhashya; see Dr, Bubler’s translation of Apastamba, p. xxxi note, and Dr, von Schroeder’s Maiirdyant 
Samhatd, p. xxiv, 

%® The same place is mentioned in Nos. 117 to 119. Ona town of this name, which is referred: to in the great 
epic, see Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrut-Worterbuch, s.v. At the time of the Bildhdras, Purt was the capital of 


onda ‘ ae Vol. SILL. p. 184. Another Part in Ovissa is well-known by its shrine of Jagannftha; ante, 
ol. XX. p. 390. 
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No. 94 (Iv. 84). 
Moragirimhi Pusiyi dina thabha. 
Pillars, the gift of Pushyé from Maytragiri. 
No. 95 (lv. 85). 
1 Aya-Chulasa Sutathtikasa Bhogavadha- 
2 niyasa dana. 
The gift of the reverend Kshudra, who is versed in the Séirdnta,6 from Bhéga. 
vardhana.®? 
No. 96 (lv. 86). 
Moragirimha Thupadisasa danath thabha. 
Pillars, the gift of Sttipadasa from Maytragiri. 
No. 97 (lv. 88): 
1 Maharasa atatevasino aya-Sima- 
2 kasa thabho diinan. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Syamaka, the disciple of Mahara. 
No. 98 (lv. 89). 
Bhagavato okramti.5® 
The descent of tle Blessed one. 
No. 99 (Iv. 92), 
Idasdla-guha. 
The Indrabala cave. 
No. 100 (lv. 2). 
Pataliputa Kodiyéniy4 Sakafadevayaé dénam, 
The gift of Sakafadéva, a Kédyani, from Pataliputra. 
No. 101 (lv. 3). 
Kakamdiya Somiya bhichhuniya daénam, 
The gift of the nun Sdma& from Kakandi.®? 
No, 102 (iv. 4). 
Pataliputé Mahidasenasa danam. 
The gift of Mahéndraséna from Pateliputra. 
No. 108 (iv. 5). 
Chudathtlikéyd Nagadevayé bhikhuniyi® [dinam]. 
The gift of the nun Nagadéva from Chudathila. 
No. 104 (lv. 6). 
Chudathilikiyaé Kojaraya daénan. 
The gift of Kufjara from Chudathila, 
No. 105 (lv. 7). 
Dha[m]maguta-matu Pusadevaya dinam. 
The gift of Pushyadéva, the mother of Dharmagupta. 
No. 106 (lv. 8). 
[U]jhikaéye dina. 
The gift of Ujjhika. 
No. 107 (lv. 9). 
(Dha]marakhitaya dana suchi. 
A rail, the gift of Dharmarakshité. 





& On Sutiantka, see Vunaya Tewts, Part I. p. xxx. and on the school of the Sautrdniikas, Dr. Kern's 
Buddhismus, translatet by Jacobi, Vol. II. p. 504. 

87 The same place is repeatedly meritioned in the Sachi inscriptions, 

68 The first letter of this word looks hke #, which is phonetically impossible, 

69 Kikand! is mentioned in the Paftavalt of the Kharataragachha; ante, Vol. XI. p. 247. 

60 Read baikhunwy4, 
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No. 108 (ly. 10). 
Atimutasa danam. 
The gift of Atimukta, 
No. 109 (lv. 11). 

Latuva-jitaka. 
The laivd jdtaka. 

No. 110 (iv. 12). 
Nadutaraya dina suchi. 
A rail, the gift of Nanddttaré. 

No, 111 (lv. 18). 
[Mu]dasa danam. 
The gift of Munda. 

No. 112 (iv. 14). 
Isdnasa dana, 
The gift of Tsana. 

No, 118 (iv. 15). 
Tsidatasa dinam. 
The gift of Rishidatta. 


No. 114 (ly, 16). 
Aya-Punivasuno suchi dinam. 


A rail, the gift of the reverend Punarvasu. 
No. 115 (ly. 19), 
Devarakhitasa danam. 
The gift of Dévarakshita, 
No. 116 (lv, 20). 
Vedisito Bhutarakhitasa dinam. 
The gift of Bhi.tarakshita from Vaidisa. 
No. 117 (vi. 22). 
Porikayaé Idadeviya danam. 
The gift of Indradéva from Purika. 
No. 118 (ivi. 23). 
Purikaya Setaka-m4tu danan. 
The gift of the mother of Sréshthaka,®! from Purika. 
No. 119 (lvi, 24). 
Purikayé Simaya danam. 
The gift of Syam& from Purika. 
No. 120 (vi. 25). 
Budharakhitiye dinath bhichhuniye. 
The gift of the nun Buddharakshita. 
No. 121 (vi. 26). 
Bhutaye bhichhuniye danam. 
The gift of the nun Bhata. . 
No, 122 (lvi. 27). 
Aya~Apikinakasa danat,. 
The gift of the reyerend Apikinaka,® 
No. 123 (lvi. 28). 
Saghilasa dana suchi, 
A rail, the gift of Sarnghila. 





81 Regarding the loss of the aspiration, see Dr, Euhn’s Pali-Grammatih, p. 41, and compare Asadé for Ashadh& 
(No. 9), Virudaka for Virfidhaka (No. 48), and Vitura for Vidhura (No, 86). 


63 Qompare Ampikinaka in a Bh&jé inscription ; Arch, Survey of W. India, Vol. IV. p. 82, No. 3 
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No. 124 (Ivi. 29). 
Sagharakhitasa mataipituna athayA dinar, 
The gift of Sarngharakshita for the benefit of (his) mother and father. 


No. 125 (Ivi. 80). 
Dhutasa suchi dino,® 
A rail, the gift of Dhirta. 
No. 126 (lvi. 31). 
Yakhilasa suchi dana. 
A rail, the gift of Yakshila, 
No, 127 (ivi, 32). 
Mitasa suchi dénam., 
A. rail, the gift of Mitra. 
No, 128 (ivi. 33). 
Isirakhitasa danam. 
The gift of Rishirakshita, 
No. 129 (lvi, 34). 
Sirimasa déinam. 
The gift of Srimat. 
No, 180 (ivi. 35). 
Bhadata-Devasenasa donara.% 
The gift of the reverend Dévaséna. 
No. 181 (ivi. 36). 
» +.» « kaya bhichhuniya dinam. 
The gift of thenun..... 
No. 182 (lvi. 87). 
N[arh]d[i]nagarikaya Idadeviya dinam. 
The gift of Indradéva from Nandinagara.© 
No. 138 (ivi. 40). 
Jethabhadrasa danam. 
The gift of Jyéshthabhadra. 
No, 184 (lvi. 41). 
Aya-Jatasa Petakino suchi dana. 
A rail, the gift of the reverend Jata, who is versed. in the Pitakas. 
No. 135 (Ivi. 42), 
Budharakhitasa rupakirakasa dinat. 
The gift of the sculptor Buddharakshita. 
No. 136 (lvi. 43). 
Bhadata-Samikasa Therdk[Ajtiyasa danam. 
The gift of the reverend Syémaka from Sthaviraktta. 
No. 137 (ivi. 44). 
Sirisapada Isirakhitaya dénam. 
The gift of Rishirakshité ( from) Sirishapadra.% 
en Ee 
68 ddéna is used as a masculine | 
6 Tho 6 probably represents a dimmed (saurita) pronunciation of the yowel 4. 
65 A place of this name is mentioned in several Séichi inscriptions. 
68 A village called Sirtshapadraks is mentioned in two inscriptions of the Gurjara dynasty; ante, Vol. XIII. 


pp. 82 and 88, Similar names are SAmalipada (Sélmaltpadra) in a Nasik inscription (Arch. Survey of W. India, 
Vol, IV. p. 111) and Vatapadra, the modern Baroda (ante, Vol. XII. p. 124, note 85), 
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No. 188 (Ivi. 45). 
Moragirima®’ Ghatila-mata danam. 
The gift of the mother of Ghatila, from Maytragiri. 

No. 139 (vi. 47). 
Samidataya dinat. 
The gift of Svamadatta. 

No. 140 (vi. 48). 
Chulanasa dana. 
The gift of Chullana.® 

No, 141 (Ivi. 49). 
Avisanasa dinam. 
The gift of Avishanna.” 

No. 142 (lvi. 56). 
[A]visanasa danath. 
The gift of Avishanna, 

No. 148 (Ivi. 51). 
Sathghamitasa bodhichakasa danam. 
The gift of a béuhichakra by Sarhghamitra. 
No. 144 (Ivi. 52). 
Budherakhitasa Pachanekdyikasa dinam. 
The gift of Buddharakshita, who is versed in the five Nikdyus,?0 

No, 145 (ivi. 53). 
Isirakhitasa’! suchi danam. 
A yail, the gift of Rishirakshita. 

No. 146 (lvi, 55). 
Phagudevaye bhichhuniye dinam. 
The gift of the nun Phalgudéva. 

No, 147 (lvi. 56). 
Kodiya Yakhiya danam. 
The gift of a Yakshi by Kréqa.” 

No. 148 (lvi. 57). 
Ghosiye dina. 
The gift of Ghésha. 

No. 149 (ivi. 59). 
Seriyé putasa Bhiranidevasa danam. 
The gift of Bharanidéva, the son of Sri. 

No, 150 (lvi. 60). 
Mitadeviye dinam. 
The gift of Mitradéva. 

No. 151.78 

Tsinasa dana. 
The gift of Isana. 





& Moragirimé is eithor a clerical mistake for Moragirimhé4, or stands for the assimilated form Moragirimmé. 
Compare vafichitammi for vatichitdemt, and panniké, for pdrehnika in the JGtaka, Vol, I. pp. 287 and 445. 

88 This word is derived from chutla (Sanskrit kshudra). Compare Dhamanaka, NAkanaka, Pusanaka, Réms- 
naka, Usabhanaka and Vasulanaka in the cave inscriptions. 

89 Compare Avisin& in two Siiichi inscriptions, 

7 See Childers’ Pili Dichonary, 8. v. nekayiko, 

71 tasa looks like tasa. 


7 Compare Kodi in a Karlé inscription (Arch, Survey of W. India, Vol. IV. p. 91, No. 16) and Koda in a Sop4rA 


inscription (Dr. Bh. Indraji’s Sopdra and Padana, p. 18). The word ddnath governs both a subjective and an 
objective genitive, as in No. 148; see Panini, ii. 3, 65. : 


% On the same rail as the identical inscription No, 112, but in more modern characters, 
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No. 152,74 
Bo[dhigu]tasa dinam. 
The gift of Bodhigupta. 
No. 153,75 
+ «+. Himavatei,.... 
No. 154,76 


ov eee eee. (miikalsa dénar]. 
No. 155 (xxv. 4; Iv. 94),77 

M[u]ga{pa)k[i]y[a] j[a]talka]. 
The jétaka (which treats) of the cooking of beans (?). 

No. 156 (xxvi. 7). 
Isis[ithgiya ja }ta[ka]. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of Risyasringa. 

No. 157 (xxvi. 8; lv. 97). 
Yarh bram[h]ano avayesi jatakam. 
The jdiaka (entitled) “ yan brdhmanéd avddést.”’ 
No. 158 (xxvii. 11; liii. 11), 

Hamsa-jaitaka. 
The swan jdiaka, 

No. 159 (ivi. 66). 
Tirami timigila-kuchhimha Vasuguto machito Mahadevinam.” 
Vasugupta is rescued from the belly of the sea-monster (and brought) on shore by 

Mahadéva.” 

No. 160 (1vi. 19). 
1 [Ba]huhathika dsana 
2 [bhaga|vato Mahadevasa. 
The seat of the blessed Mahadéva (under the banyan tree) Bahuhastika.®° 


PRAKRIT AND SANSKRIT INDEX.®! 


Aboda (Arbuda) 5. Asad& (Ashadha) 9. 

Achhari (Apsaras) 51 to 54, dsana 160. 

Agaraju (Angaradyut) 1, asavarika (asva’) 36. 

Ajakilake (Adya®) 93. atha (artha) 124. 

Ajitasata (“satru) 77. Atimuta (“mukta) 108, 

Alatbusi (Alambusha) 54. avayesi (Srd pers. sing. aor. of vadayati) 157. 
alntevasin (anté°) 97. Avisana (Avishanna) 141, 142, 
Anidhapedika (Anathapindika) 38. aya (Arya) 2, 23, 25, 26, 45, 67, 76, 95, 97, 114, 
Anuradha 85. 122, 134. 

anusisati (sasti) 4. 

Apikinaka 122. Badhika (Bédhika ?) 27. 

Arahaguta (Arhadgupta) 80. lvi. 3. Bahuhathika (hastika) 61, 62, 160. 
arimaka (arimika) 63. bhadarta (bhadanta) 23, 66. 





14 On rail 8, Plate xxxviii. No. 3; much injured, 

7 On rail 12, Plate xxiv. No. 8. 7 On pillar 28, Plate xix. 

™? Nos, 155 +0 160, the originals of which were not removed to Calcutta, are transcribed from General Cun- 
ningham’s photographs and eye-copies in his Stipa of Bharhut. 

8 Read Tiramhé timisgila-kuchhimhé Vasuguto mochito Mahddevena. 

79 See the corresponding relief on Plate xxxiv. No. 2, of the St@pa of Bharhut. Mahadéva probably refers to 
tho Mah4dsatta or Bodhisatta ; compare No. 160. 

89 See p, 282, note 42, 

81 Arabic figures refer to the Nos. of the inscriptions, Roman figures to the Plates of the Stdpa of Bhorhut, 
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bhadata (bhadanta) 69, 71, 76,88, 90, 180, 136. 

bhagavat 24, 30, 46, 57, 60, 64, 77, 78, 80, 81, 
84, 98, 160. 

bhanaka (bhinaka) 66, 88. 

bhanaka (bhénaka) 45, 76. 

Bharanideva (Bharanidéva) 149. 

bhariyaé (bharyé) 22, 

bhichhuni (bhikshuni) 27, 31, 65, 101, 120, 
121, 131, 146, 

bhikhuni (bhikshuni) 29, 75, 81, 1038. 

bhisaharaniya (from bisa-harana) 17. 

Bhogavadhaniya (from Bhégavardhana) 95. 

Bhojakataka (from Bhojakata) lvi. 46. 

Bhojakatakia (from Bhéjakata) 31. 

Bhuta (Bhita) 121, 

Bhutaka (Bhi) 67. 

Bhutarakhita (Bhiitaralshita) 23, 116. 

Bib{i]k[a]nadikata (Bimbikénandi® P) 33. 

Bibikanadikata (Bimbikanandi’) 36. 

bidala (bidila) 7. 

bodha (bédha) 46, 

bodhi (bédhi) 24, 30, 64, 81, 84, 

bodhichaka (bédhichakra) 143. 

Bo[dhigu]ta (Bédhigupta) 152. 

Bramhadeva (Brahmadéva) 87. 

bram[h jana (brahmana) 157. 

Budharakhita (Buddharakshita) 90, 135, 144. 

Budharakhité (Buddharakshita) 120. 

Budhi (Buddhi) 33. 


cha I, 

Chada (Chandra) 91, 

chakama (chankrama) 8, 68, 
Chakavika (Chakra®) 42, 
Chapadeva (Cdéva) 22. 

Chekulana (from Chi°) 64. 
Chenachhaka (?) liv. 70, 79. 
chetaya (chaitya) 11. 

ch{e|tiya (chaitya) 5. 

chha (shash) 49. 

Chhadamtiya (from Shaddanta) 85. 
Chikulaniya (from Chikulana) 88, 
Chitupéda-sila (Chitrétpita-sild) 21. 
chiidimaha 78. 

Chudathilika (from Chudathila) 29, 108, 104. 
Chula (Kshudra) 95. 

Chulakokai (Kshudrakéka) 26. 
Chulana (from kshudra) 140. 


Dabhinika (from Dabhina?) 27, 
Dadanikama (Dandanishkrama ?) 8, 
dakhina (dakshina) 49. 


dana (dina) 108, 145, 

dana 2 etc. — Mase. 125, 

diyaka 83. 

deti (dadati) 38. 

deva (déva) 50. 

devaputa (dévaputra) 80. lvi. 3. 
Devarakhita (Dévarakshita) 115. 
devasabha (déva°) 78. 

Devasena (Dévaséna) 130. 

devata (dévati) 47, 73. lv. 98. 
devata (dévata) 26. 

devi (dévi) 20. 

dhamachaka (dharmachakra) 57. 
Dhamaguta (Dharmagupta) 35. 
Dhamarakhita (Dharmarakshita) 41. 
[Dha]marakhita (Dharmarakshbita) 107, 
Dha[m|maguta (Dharmagupta) 106, 
Dhanabhiti 1. lvi. 54. 

dhitu (gen. of duhitri) 27. 

Dhuta (Dhirta) 125. 

Diganaga (Dinnagi) 31. 
Dighatapasi (Dirghatapasvin) 4. 
disa (acc. of dis) 47 to 49. 

dohati (d6gdhi) 18. 

dona (dina) 130. 



























Hrapata (Airfivata) 59, 60. 


Gigi (Girgi) 1. 

gahapati (griha®) 33, 

gahuta (grihita) 6. 
Ga(th]dhakuti (Gandhakuttf) 40, 
Gathgita 44. 

Ghatila 138. 

Ghosa (Ghésha) 148. 
Gorakhita (Gérakshita) 25. 
Goti (Gaupti) 1. 


hamsa 158, 
Himavata (°vat) 153. 


Idadeva (Indradéva) 117, 132. 
Idasala-guha (Indrasila-guha) 99. 
Isfina ({éana) 112, 151. 

isi (rishi) 10, 

Tsidata (Rishidatta) 113. 

Tsidina (Rishidatta) 45, 

Isipalita (Rishi°) 76. 

Isirakhita (Rishirakshita) 128, 145, 
Isirakhité (Rishirakshité) 187. 
Isis[imgiya] (from Risyagringa) 156. 
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jaba (jamba) 19, 

Janaka 20, 

Jija 134. 

jataka (ja°) 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 86, 157. 
jataka 12, 32, 37, 72, 85, 109, 155, 156, 158, 
jatila 13. 

Jetavana (Jéta’) 38. 

Jethabhadra (Jyéshtha’) 138, 


Kakaindi (Kakandf) 101. 
Kakusadha (Kakutsamdha) 84, 
Kamavachara 49. 

Ka[m]dariki (Kandarfkf) 55. 
kathmamta (karmanta) 1. 

Kanaka 88. 

Karahakata 16, 67, 70. lv. 96. 
karita 1. 

Kasapa (Kigyapa) 64. 

katha (kishtha or kvatha?) 18. 

keta (nom. of krétri) 38. 
Khujatidukiya (from Kubjatinduka P) 23. 
Kinara (Kimnara) 12. 

Koda (Kréda) 147. 

Kod[ilya (Kédya ?) 63. 

Kodiyani (Kédyani P) 28, 100. 
Konigamena (Kénagamana) 30. 
Kosabeyeka (from Kausambi) liv. 53, 
Kosala (Késala) 58. 

Kosa([th}ba-kuti (Kansamba-kut!l) 39. 
koti (kéti) 38, 

kucbhi (kukshi) 159. 

Kujaré (Knuiijaré) 104, 

kukuta (kukkuta) 7. 

Kupira (Kuvéra) 92. 


latuva (latva) 109. 


Maghadeviya (from Makhadéva) 3. 
Mahadeva (Mahadéva) 159, 
Mahideva (Mahadéva) 160. 
Mahakoka (Mahak6ka) lv. 98. 
Mahamukhi (Maha*) 27. 

Mahara 97, 

mahdsdmayika (rom mahat and simajike) 80, 
Mahidasena (Mahéndraséna) 102. 
Mahila 69. 

manavaka (mana”) 87. 

mAtapitana (mAtdpitréh) 124. 
matu (gen. of matri) 105, 138. 
mtu (gen. of matri) 118. 


miga (mriga) 10, 11, 87, 

Misak[e]si (Migrakéé?) 51. 

Mita (Mitra) 127, 

Mitadevaé (Mitradévi) 150. 

m/ojchita (méchita) 159. 

Moragiri (Mayitra’) 81, 94, 96, 188. Iv. 95. 
[Mu]da (Munda) 111, 

m[ulga[pa)k[i]ya (from mudga-pika ?) 155, 


Nadoda (Nadéda) 18, 19, 62. liv. 70, 79. 
Nadutara (Nandéttara) 110. 

naga 32. 

Niga (Naga) 65, 

Nagadeva (“déva) 2. 

Nagadeva (déva) 103. 

Nagaraja (“raja) 42, 60. 

[Na]garaja (raja) 59. 

Nagarakhitaé Crakshita) Ivi. 67. 
Nagasena (“s€na) 28. 

Nagil& 81. 
N[am]d[i]nagarik[a] (from Nandinagara) 192, 
Nasika lv. 87. 

fiati (jfiatri ?) 9. 

navakamike (from navakarman) 76, 
nigama 16. 

nigodha (nyagrédha) 62. 


okranti (avakrinti) 98. 


Pachanekayika (from Pafichanikaya) 144. 
pada liv. 70, 79. 

Padumiivati (Padmavati) 58. 
Painthaka 26. 

pasida (pra°) 79. 

Pasenaji (Prasénajit) 58. 
Pataliputa (putra) 28, 100, 102. 
pathama (prathama) 22, 
patisarndhi (prati®) 80. 

pauta (pautra) L 

pavata (parvata) 18, 19. 
Petakin (from Pitaka) 134. 
Phagudeva (Phalgudéva) 82. 
Phagudeva (Phalgudéva) 146. 
Pundvasu (Punarvasu) 114. 
purathima (from purastat) 47. 
Purika 88, 117 to 119, 

Pusa (Pushya) 37. 

Pus& (Pushy§) 94. 

Pusadeva (Pushyadéva) 105. 
puta (putra) 1, 149. 
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raja (rajya) 1. 

rajan 1, 20, 58. 

Revatimita (Révatimitra) 22. 
rupakiraka (rapa’) 135. 


sabha 13. 

Sabhad(i] (Subhadra) 32. 

sadika (Sitaka or satika) 50. 

Saghamita (Sa:nghamitra) 64. 

Sagharakhita (Saimgharakshita) 124. 

Saghila (Samghila) 123. 

sahasa (sahasra) 49, 

Sakamuni (Bakya’) 46. 

Sakatadeva (‘Sakatadéva) 100, 

sila (Sila) 24. 

Sama (Sy&ma) 119. 

samadaka (samamédaka) 11. 

Samaka (Syamaka) 71. 

Simaka (‘Syamaka) 97. 

Samana (‘Sramana) 29. 

Samghamita (mitra) 143, 

Samidata (Svémidatta) 189. 

Samika (Syaémaka) 70, 136. 

sathmada 50, 

samnthata (sazhstrita) 38. 

sasa[t]}i (sasti) 80, 

sa[ta|padaé[na] (Sastrépadana ?) 90. 

[sa]vata (samvrita ?) 48, 

sechha (saiksha) 15, 

Selapuraka (from Sailapura) lv, 91. 

Seri (Sri) 149. 

Setaka (Sréshthaka) 118, 

sigala (srigéla) 9. 

sild (8il4) I, 

Sirima (Srimat) 129. 

Sirimé (‘Srimaitf) 73. 

Sirisapada (‘Sirtshapadra) 137. 

sisa (sishya) 4. 

sisa (Sirshan P) 48. 

Sivala (Sivala) 20. 

Soma (Séméa) 101. 

suchi (sichi) 107, 210, 114, 123, 125 to 12%, 
184, 145. 

Suchiloma (‘Suchiléma) 74, 

Sudasana (Sudargana) 89. 

Sudhathmé (Sudharma) 78. 

Sudhivisa (‘Suddha°) 47. 

Suga (Sunga) 1. 

Sujata (Sujata) 6. 

Suladha (Sulabdha) 36. 

Supavasa (Suprivrisha ?) 84, 


susina (Smasina) 9, 
Susupila (Sisn°) 63. 
Sutarhtika (from Satrinta) 95. 


thabha (stambha) 22, 25, 35, 64, 66, 67, 69 to 
71, 75, 81, 88, 90, 94, 96, 97. 

thambha (stambha) 26, 37. 

Therik[t]tiya (from Sthavirdkita) 136, 

Thupadisa (Stipa’) 96, 

Tikotika (Trikétika) 68. 

timigila (timimgila) 159. 

[tini] (trini) 48. 

tira (tira) 159. 

torana (térana) 1, 

tura (tirya) 50, 


uda (udra) 14, 
[U]jhika (Ujjhika) 106, 
upathna (utpanna) 1. 
utara (uttara) 48. 


Vachhi (Vatst) 1, 

vadate (vandaté) 60, 

Vadhapala (Vyadha’) lvi. 54. 

vadhu (vadhil) 9, 

Valaka 66. 

vaindate (vandaté) 77, 

Vasuguta (gupta) 159. 

Vedisa (Vaidiéa) 22, 82, 85, 116. lv. 100. lvi. 1. 

Veduka (Vénuka) 18, 63. 

Vejayathta (Vaijayanta) 79. 

Vesabhu (Visvabhi) 24. 

Vijadhara (Vidya°) 56. 

Vijapi (Vijayin P) 56, 

Vipasin (Vipagyin) 81. 

V(ilrudaka (Viridhaka) 43. 

Visadeva (Visvadéva) 1, 

Vitura-Punakiya (from Vidhura and Piirnaka) 
8 


vokata (avakrinta) 80. 


Yakha (Yaksha) 34, 43, 44, 74, 92, 98. 
Yakhi (Yakshi) 91, 147. 

Yakhila (Yakshila) 126, 

Yakhini (Yakshini) 89, 

yam (yat) 157. 

yavamajhakiya (from yavamadhyaka) 72. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 


BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DL L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 210). 

PART II. 
MIXED SANSKRIT AND CLASSICAL SANSKRIT, 


Tt is in the monuments of the last Kshaharata, Nahapana, and in those of the first 
Andhrabhrityas that we find the knot of the questions with which we are concerned. 
According to my opinion, these monuments are dated with certainty. Even for those who 
may not share my opinion, they are not one whit of less capital importance. A difference of 5U 
or 100 years is, in this matter, of small consequence, and, at any rate, there can be no dispute 
about one point, viz., that all these texts are to all intents and purposes contemporaneous. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of language, they present characteristic differences. 


At Nasik, Karli, and Junnar, seven inscriptions®! of the reign of Nahapana have been 
brought to notice, Not only do they all belong to the same time, but also, with the exception 
of the last, they all emanate from the same person, Usavadita, son-in-law of Nahapina. Of 
these inscriptions, one, No. 5 at Nasik, appears at the first glance to be couched in grammatical 
Sanskrit, spelled according to classical rules. But, on closer examination, we observe more 
than one irregularity, the transgression of certain rules of Samdhi, Priakritizing methods of 
spelling, ®2 such as dudirisatndligéra’, lénamb, podhiys, bhatdrkandtiya’, varshdratwnh, utamabhadram, 
&e. These irregularities, which are very rare at the commencement, multiply towards the end 
of the inscription. Another (Nasik 6 A) is, on the other hand, entirely Prakrit in its termina- 
tions ; homogeneous consonants are not doubled; r is retained after a consonant (kshatrapa), but 
assimilated where it precedes (savana) ; it distinguishes three sibilants, bat, by the side of 
gata, we read sata, and even panarasa for paiichadasa; by the side of the ordinary assimila- 
tions of Prakyit, the group Asha is retained unchanged, and we find néiyaka equivalent to the 
Sanskrit naityaka. tis hardly otherwise with No. 7 of Nasik. Tt contains both kuéana and 
kasana, srénisu beside Ushavaddia,® kdrshdpana and kéhdpana, sata aud gata, all which does not 
prevent its using the vowel ri in krita. 


In another inscription, No. 19 of Karli, pure Prakrit reigns supreme, except in the ortho- 
graphies bréhmana and bhdryd. The fact is the more striking because the formula employed 
is the exact counterpart of the Sanskrit formula of the monument first referred to. The case 
is the same at Nasik, in Nos. 8-9, save for the orthographies putra, kshatrapa, and kshahardta, 
by the side of Dakhamitd (equivalent to Dakshamitrd). Finally, in No. tl of Junnar, the ksha 
gives way to kh, which, nevertheless, does not prevent them from writing amétya and not 
amacha, by the side of sémi for svdmi,and even of matapa for mandapa. I cannot dispense 
with again referring to No. 10 of Nasik which, although we are unable to fix its date with pre- 
cision, is undoubtedly contemporaneous. This time, the terminations, the genitive masculine 
in asya, have the appearance of Sanskrit; but we also find the genitive -varmanah, side by 
side with varmasya; asa general rule the orthography is Sanskrit, but, nevertheless, we read in 
it gimhapakhé, chéthé (= chaturthé), vishnudatdyd, gildnabhéshaja. This is the exact reverse of 
the preceding inscriptions, which write kshatrapa, and have the genitive in asa. 


This capricious and unequal mixture of classical and popular forms is no new 
thing. In the literature of the Northern Buddhists, it hasa name. It is the ‘ Gatha 
dialect.’ Nowadays, that this same mode of writing has been found not only in prose religious 





51 Of, Arch. Surv. West. Ind, IV. pp. 99 and #f. 52 Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1883, pp. 27 and £. 

88 Ushavaddta itself could easily contain an instance of confusion between the sibilants. The v, which is almost 
constant, does not appear to me to lend itself to the transcription Rishabhadatia of Dr. Buhler. It is, unless lam 
mistaken, Uteavadatta, which we should understand. 
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treatises, but also in lay5 works, and that we meet it in the texts of inscriptions, this 
terminology has become both inaccurate and inconvenient. I propose to substitute 
the term ‘Mixed Sanskrit,’ a name which will, I hope, be justified by the observations which 
follow. 


The same caves preserve the memory of the Andhrabhbrityas who were contem- 
porary with or the immediate successors of Nahapéna, — Gotamiputa Sitakani end his 
descendants. In general (Nasik, 11 A, 11 B, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 22; Karli, 20, 21; Kanhéri, 
4, 14, 15) the inscriptions are couched in pure Prakrit, though not without certain 
inconsistencies in detail (svdmi beside Ssdmiyéhi, Nas. 11 A, 15); Pulumdyz (Nas. 13, beside 
Pulumdvi, Nas. 15, and Pulumdi, Nas. 12, &c.). This means that assimilation occurs every- 
where, though the consonants are never written double. This does not, however, prevent 
us from finding at Karli (No, 22), a donation of the reign of Vasithiputa Pulumiyi, which has 
siddhask, according to the classical method ; which, beside numerous genitives in asa, writes 
puttasya, sdvasakasya, vdthavasya, and, beside nithitd, hitasughasth(i)tayé, It thus unites in the 
same word forms which were already no longer found in the inscriptions of Piyadasi, and others 
which are still rare in the 2nd century of our era, to which epoch they belong! On the other 
hand, at Kanhéri (No. 11)5*, a dedication of the reign of Vasishthiputra Sdiakarmi, the son- 
in-law of the Satrap Rudraddmaa, is couched in pure Sanskrit, save for one single irregularity : 
Sdiakarnisya. 





Are these facts, I will not say isolated, but circumscribed in a narrow region P Quite the 
contrary. It is sufficient for conviction to cast the eye over the monuments of the Turushka 
kings, Kanishka and his dynasty, monuments which are either exactly contemporary with 
those to which we have just referred, or of very little earlier date. Theinscription of Sué 
Vihar®? is dated the 11th year of Kanishka. It may be said to be couched in Sanskrit, but in a 
Sanskrit seriously disfigured by spellings like bhichhusya, athavi(m)sé, nagadatasya, smikhaka- 
fisya(?), yathim, yathipratithanam, &c. In the 18th year of the same reign, the stone 
of Manikyila,®®, however imperfectly we may understand it, allows us clearly to recognise, 
side by side with the retention of the three sibilants and of groups containing an 7, a number 
of Prikrit forms, suchas “budhisa, the termination aé, maharajasa, véspagisa, chhatrapasa, &c, 
Mathura possesses, from the year 28,5° a fragment of correct Sanskrit. So also for the time of 
Huvishka, At Mathura (Growse, 2,11; Dowson, 1, 2, 5, 7) the language of the dedications is 
classical; yet they present the genitive bhikshusya, and the phrase asya (or élasya) ptirudyé. 
On the Wardak vase, in the year 51, appear forms so much altered as thuvamht (==stilpé), 
bhagaé, arigadachhinaé, to speak only of those which are certain. The date of the inscription of 
Taxila is not fixed with certainty, but I do not think that any one can consider it as more 
modern than those to which I have just referred; and the name Ohhahardta, which I think I 
have identified at the end of the first line seems to assign it a place in about the same epoch 
orin an epoch slightly earlier. Here, excepting the sibilants anda few groups (chhatrapa 
bhratara, vardhita, sarva, sahvaisara), everything is Prakyit, the genitive in asa, the assimila- 


tion in atha, takhasila, pratithaptia, &c., and mixed up with very debased forms such as the 
locative samvatsarayé, and the dative puyaé. 


It is necessary to complete this review, by noting that it is towards the end of the period of 
which we are treating, towards the year 75 or 80 of the Saka era, i.e. 155 t0160 A. D., that 
we find the first known inscription in perfectly correct Sanskrit, — the inscription of the 


5¢ The Bashkhali Manuseript, which has been published by Dr. Hoernle. 
8 Arch. Surv. West. Ind. pp. 104 and ££. £6 Arch, Surv. West. Ind. V. p. 78, 
2 Hoernle, Ind. Ant. X. 824 and f. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has submitted this document to an independent 
revision (Ind, Ant. 1882, p. 128), in which he has frequently come to conclusions different from those of Dr. Hoernle. 


In cases of divergency, except in certain doubtful passages in which the truth appes : ; 
rs t 
I consider that it is Dr. Hoernle who is right. PP © me to be still undiscovered, 


8 Dowson, J. R. A. 8. XX. p. 250, 
5 Growse, Ind, Ant, 1877, pp. 216 and £, Dowson, J. R. A. &., N. 8. V. 182 and ff. (after Cunningham). 
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Satrap king Rudradaman, at Girnar. Tho inscription of Jasdhan, dated 127, and 


consequently 50 years later, emanating from the grandson of Rudradaman, only returns 
to the mistakes of Mixed Sanskrit in a few details. ® 





What is precisely this Mixed Sanskrit P 


Various attempts have been made to explain its existence and its peculiarities. It has 
been held to be a dialect intermediate between the ancient period of Sanskrit and the more 
modern period of the Prikrits;——a sort of jargon created by ignorance or, if it is preferred, 
by incomplete knowledge on the part of the people, their ambition being incommeasurate with 
their powers, who wished to give themselves the honour of writing in the literary language, 
without possessing a sufficient acquaintance with it (Burnouf) ; — the special dialect of bards, 
who appear to have taken a middle course between the popular speech and the learned language, 
in order to make themselves intelligible, without too great derogation, to their audience 
(Rajéndralila Mitra). 


Neither of these explanations, taken alone and in the exact meaning which was intended 
by its author, can be reconciled with facts as they are known to us at the present day. 


The conjecture of Burnonf was an excellent explanation, when he seemed to be dealing 
with only a few stanzas lost in a vast literature. We can no longer attribute to the pedantry 
of an editor or of a clumsy scribe a language which is employed on a vast scale, and applied to 
royal inscriptions, and we are unable to explain by a vulgar ignorance a mixture, which rather 
appears to bear witness to an extensive acquaintance with the literary language. 


It is no more possible to represent, as a special poetical language, a dialect which is 
fluently used in the inscriptions, and which is employed in lengthy prose works and even in 
didactic treatises. 


As for seeing in Mixed Sanskrit the direct expression of the current language at a certain 
period of its development, the theory hardly deserves the trouble of refutation. A dialect so 
void of all stability, at one moment closely resembling classical Sanskrit, and at another very 
different from it, a dialect which brings together, in complete confusion and in arbitrary 
proportions, phonetic phenomena which belong to most unequal degrees of linguistic develop- 
ment, could never be a faithful echo of the popular language at any epoch whatever. Mixed 
Sanskrit is, neither in its grammar nor in its phonetics, intermediate between Sanskrit 
and the Prakrits; it constitutes an incoherent mixture of forms purely Sanskrit and of 
forms purely Prékrit, which is an altogether different thing. 


Mixed Sanskrit has, moreover, a history. In the chronological series of monuments 
which it is represented, far from shewing signs of gradually increasing phonetic decay, it 
continues to approach more and more nearly to classical orthography and to classical 
forms, In the inscriptions of Mathurf, the remnants of Prakrit orthography are so rare, that 
the general appearance as a whole is that of pure Sanskrit. 


This observation comes to our assistance in answering the question which we have before 
us. It is not sufficient to know what Mixed Sanskrit is not. We must determine what it is. 


Towards the end of the 2nd century, we find upon the monuments three dialects 
which, in their phonetic condition, appear to correspond to different ages of the physiological 
development of the language: Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit, and Prakrit. All three are 
destined in the future to continue concurrently in literature, Hore we find them used 
side by side, at the same time, and at the same places. It is inadmissible to suppose that 
they represent contemporary states of the vulgar tongue; at most, that could be represented 
only by the most corrupted of the three dialects, the Prakrit. As for Mixed Sanskrit, like 


60 Arch, Surv. West, Ind. III. p. 128. 81 Hoernle, Ind, Ant. 1883, p. 32. 
62 This gradation becomes still more evidentif, as we ought to do, we take as our point of departure the inscriptions 
of Piyadasi at Guar and at Kapur di Giri. 
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regular Sanskrit itself, it cannot be anything other than a special literary language, or, 
more exactly, a special literary orthography, In itself, it is no more surprising to find side 
by side two literary idioms like Sanskrit and Mixed Sanskrit than to find the parallel use of 
the various Prikrit dialects which were established for religious or poetic usage, From the 
facts proved for the time of Piyadasi, we are prepared to see a double orthographical current 
establish itself, one more near to the popular pronunciation, and the other approaching, and 
tending to approach more and more nearly, etymological forms. In the hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years which separate our edicts from the most ancient monuments of Mixed 
Sauskrit properly so-called, these tendencies, which we have grasped in their rudimentary 
state, have had time to become accentuated, and to develop in the strict logical soquence of 
their principles. As it appears to us inthe most recent monuments, Mixed Sanskrit is so 
nearly the same as Sanskrit, that it seems impossible to separate the history of one 
dialect from that of the other. What is the relationship which unites the two ?P 


From the time when Sanskrit first appears, we find it in a definite form. Neither in 
grammar nor in its orthography do we find any feeling the way, any development, any progress. 
It leaps ready armed from its cradle. As it was at the first day, so it has remained to the end. 
Mixed Sanskrit is altogether different. Uncertain in its orthographical methods, with- 
out any absolute system or stability, it appears to us, from Kapur di Giri to Mathura, 
progressing, in spite of many hesitations, in spite of many minor inconsistencies, in one 
continuous general direction. At Kapur di Giri the language is entirely Prikrit, but several 
consonantal groups are preserved without assimilation, In the inscription of Dhanabhiti at 
Mathura, the terminations are Prakrit, but spellings like vdtstputra, ratnagriha approach the 
classical standard, At Sné Vihar, even the terminations take the learned spelling; asya and 
not asa; only a few irregularities connect the language with Prikrit. In the caves we have 
scen that some inscriptions have side by side the genitive in asya and that in asa, These 
examples will suffice. 


Besides these characteristics, two important facts, which mark their true significance, 
deserve mention. 


In the north, the first inscriptions written in Sanskrit, or at least so nearly Sanskrit 
that they bear witness to its diffusion, are those of Mathura, and date from the reign of 
Kanishka. Shortly after this period we find no farther examples of monumental Mixed 
Sanskrit. In the west, the son-in-law of Rudradaman inaugurates the use of Sanskrit 
with the inscription of Kanhéri; from the end of the second century, the use of Mixed 
Sanskrit is, in the west, banished from the inscriptions. Ina word, the introduction of 
regular Sanskrit marks the disuse of Mixed Sanskrit. That is the first fact. 


The second is of another nature, All texts in Mixed Sanskrit, both in the north and 
in the west, preserve uniformly one very characteristic peculiarity, which we have 
already noticed in the spelling of Piyadasi. They never write as double, identical or 
homogeneous consonants, which are really doubles either by origin or by assimilation. 
This trait only disappeared at the precise moment when Mixed Sanskrit ceased to be 
used, In the north, the firss inscriptions which double these consonants are those of Mathura, 
which are almost entirely couched in regular Sanskrit. The practice was certainly a new one, 
for the other inscriptions of the reign of Kanishka, even those which, as at Sué Vihar, 
approach most nearly the learned orthography, do not adopt it. It is quite true that they are 


- Bharhut Stipa, pl, LITT. 4. The transcription proposed by General Cunningham requires corrections. We should 

read, — 
FOO ae ee elk Boke ate dhana 
bhitisa. . 2... rere Ulta? 
putrasa [vddhapé] lasa 
dhanabhitisa dana védukd 
torandni cha ratanagnrha sa 
rvabudhap (jaya saha métdps 
tiht (?) saha . chatwu . parvshahi 
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engraved in the Aramrean alphabet of the north-west, while the Indian alphabet is employed 
at Mathuri; but at Mathuri itself, the inscription of Dhanabhtti, although written in Indian 
characters, does not observe the practice of doubling any more than they do. This neglect is, 
therefore, not the peculiarity of one particular mode of writing ; it is a general fact down to a 
certain epoch, which, in the north is marked by the reign of Kanishka. On the west coast, 
the first inscription in which we find the notation of double consonants is No. 11 of Kanhéri 
(Arch. Surv. V. 85). It is one of the latest of the series, and is certainly not earlier than the 
end of the 2nd century. The doubling of consonants, therefore, only makes its appearance 
at the period in which the monuments testify that correct Sanskrit was becoming taken 
into common use, and the parallel application, in the inscriptions of the time of 
Kanishka, of the ancient procedure, and of the new method, indicates that we have 
grasped the precise moment of the evolution. 


Tt is not difficult to come to a conclusion. 


Mixed Sanskrit is certainly not a direct copy of literary Sanskrit, attempted at an 
epoch when the latter had already been established in common use. The progressive march 
by which it gradually approximated classical forms as well as its feeling its way in matters of 

detail, would be, under this hypothesis, withoutany possibleexplanation. Its tendency towards 
an etymological and regulated orthography is everywhere visible, If it had had before its eyes a 
fixed, a definitive model, previously realized by writing and literary, practice, it would from the 
first have imitated it in all its particulars. It would not have waited three centuries before 
doubling its consonants in writing. As it constantly tended to go as close as possible to ihe 
orthogiaphical conditions, of which the learned Sanskrit is the completed perfect type, it would 
have gone right up to it. From the moment at which real Sanskrit appears, Mixed Sanskrit 
disappears, and this most naturally; for, in face of real Sanskrit, Mized Sanskrit is withont reason 
for existence, its efforts would be without honour, and its shortcomings without excuse. Far, 
therefore, from being able to pass for animitation of pre-existing Sanskrit, Mixed. Sanskrit 
proves, by its very existence, that Literary Sanskrit did not exist, I mean for current use. 
The date on which the classical language appears in the monuments, coincides with that 
at which the Mixed Sanskrit ceases to be employed, and marks very exactly the epoch 
st which the learned language took possession of that empire which was destined never 
to escape it- This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that the current of this 
diffusion may, at least in one direction, be traced by the monuments. Regular Sanskrit can be 
considered as under process of establishment in the north-west towards the end of the first 
century of our era. The practice immediately began to spread towards the south. Tn the 
second half of the following century, the inscription of Rudradiman presents to our notice, in. 
Gujarat, the first incontestable monument. It was the infiuence of the same sovereign which 
caused it to extend still further, for in an inscription of his daughter it makes its first appear- 
ance in the dominions of the Andhrabhrityas. Until then these princes had only employed a 
Monumental Prikrit now and then affecting the appearance of Mixed Sanskrit. 


Although Mixed Sanskrit is not a direct imitation of a pre-existing Sanskrit, the close 
connexion between the two terms is evident, But is, therefore, Mixed Sanskrit the source 
of Classical Sanskrit? Is it Classical Sanskrit in course of formation? By no means, 
any more than the converse case is true. The reasons are peremptory. 


All the elements from which Sanskrit, in its classical form, has been built up, were 
pre-existing in the Vedic language. Its system of phonetics, which is that which gives 1 its 
special character in comparison with the popular idioms, had long been fixed and analysed for 
the purpose of religions recitation. In order, therefore, to fix Sanskrit, there was no room for 
much feeling of the way. So far as there may have been any, it was certainly not of the kind 
we witness in Mixed Sanskrit. In fixing classical Sanskrit, a regular course would have been 
followed, instead of the constant alternate progress and retrogression which we find in the 
mixed variety. We do not find in it side by side the two-fold reflexion, the learned and the 
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popular, of the same forms, So also, the classical language, being derived directly from the 
learned and Vedic tradition could have made no delay in noting the duplication of consonants. 


It should not, however, be assumed that Literary Sanskrit must have sprung at once from 
the schools into public life. The necessary grammatical elaboration, even the accommodation 
of the alphabet to its needs, must have required a greater or less length of time, but the course 
of its development was certainly not the same as that which the inscriptions allow us to see 
in tho case of Mixed Sanskrit, with its inconsistencies, and its blunders. 


While Mixed Sanskrit is neither the reflected imitation nor the source of classical 
Sanskrit, it is, nevertheless, something of both. If Sanskrit had previously existed in com- 
mon use, Mixed Sanskrit would never have existed at all; but at the same time, unless Sanskrit 
had been in existence to serve for its type, the existence of Mixed Sanskrit would have been 
equally impossible. This paradox is not difficult to solve, if we place before us the very 
peculiar conditions which have ruled the linguistic development of India. 


Sanskrit presents itself to our notice under an aspect calculated to perplex the observer, 
Literary languages are usually vulgar tongues in current use, which, being applied, at a mo- 
ment of high intellectual development, to works destined to endure as abiding national monnu- 
ments, have been through the means of these works crystallised into a shape which becomes the 
norm for future writers. Notso with Sanskrit. It does not issue directly from the popular 
idiom. It first appears at an epoch whenthe vulgar and goneral tongue had, for centuries, 
arrived at a much further advanced degree of phonetic and grammatical degeneration. I+ 
represents an archaic language preserved at first by oral tradition, and subsequently retouched by 
the labours of learned men. It is, ina manner, a literary language in the second degree, — 
a profane language, grafted on a more ancient religious one; or, to state the matter more 
accurately, it represents the reform of an earlier literary language. 

The oral preservation of the Vedic hymns down to an epoch when the language in 
which they were composed had long ceased to be used by the people, is a cardinal point 
in the linguistic history of India, A caste had kept guard over the treasure of religious songs. 
Their importance for ritual assured their conservation to the most minute degree; the necessity 
of protecting their efficacy together with their material form gave rise to rules of pronunciation. 
These gradually developed into phonetic system which was refined even to subtilty, and which 
prepared the way for the study of grammar properly so-called. The religious bearing of the 
hymns inspired the zeal necessary for assuring their oral transmission; and the fear of making 
the privilege common to all, maintained the oral tradition even down to an epoch when 
it would have been easy to substitute for it preservation by the art of writing. 


Whatever may have been the authority of this tradition, the knowledge of writing 
could not have failed to exercise a sensible action on the future of the language, and this 
action was the more certain, because the attention already paid to the phonetic questions had 


the better prepared men’s intellects for the application of writing and for the comprehension 
of the questions of grammar. 


Being given this state of things and the introduction of so new and so powerful a factor, 


we have now tosee how affairs actually occurred, and how, on the one hand Olassical 
Sanskrit and on the other hand Mixed Sanskrit were developed. 


Sanskrit by its roots which dive deep into the language and the tradition of the Védas, 
by its regularity founded on earlier phonetic studies, by its most ordinary applications, 
is essentially 4 Brahmanical language.®> By the manner in which it was constituted 


and fixed, it is a scholastic language, born and elaborated in restricted and exclusive 
surroundings. 


——$— eee 

8 This character is so marked, that the fact, that such inscriptions as those of N dnighit, although entirely devoted 
to the commemoration of liturgic ceremonies, are couched in Prakrit, would almost of itself suffice to prove that, at the 
period to which they mnst be referred, Sanskrit had not yet expanded into exterior use. At any rate, it fornishes & 
remarkable confirmation of the conclusions on which I am endeavouring to throw some light. 
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It is quite otherwise with Mixed Sanskrit. Every application of it which is known to 
us, whether in monuments or in literature, is, without exception, Buddhistic. Tho 
irregularities and inconsistencies of its grammar and of its orthography mark it with 
an evident character of spontaneity. It is not a dialect which has undergone alterations 
and after-touches, or which has bowed itself to those precise rules which denote the 
idea of a really literary language. 


From this two-fold point of view, therefore, the contrast between the two dialects is as 
marked, as, in other respects, their analogies are striking, and such hints are of considerable 
value to us. 


There is little appearance of the every-day use of writing in India much before the time of 
Asbka. The inscriptions of Asdka are certainly the most ancient examples of the art which have 
hitherto been accessible to us. At this period we know of the existence of an archaic religious 
language preserved by a privileged caste in memorials, which are surrounded by a traditional 
reverence, and which, though it has never been written, has still been the object of a certain 
amount of culture. The Brahmans, the exclusive depositaries, through the oral tradition, of a 
religious literature on which their authority was founded, have always shewn themselves little 
disposed to deprive themselves, by writing, of their monopoly. At that time their disposi- 
tion must have been the same. On the other hand, it is natural that the habitual study of the 
Vedic texts and the continuance of their religious avocations should have led them to preserve, 
or, in a measure, to evolve for their personal use an idiom akin to that of their traditions, and 
very superior, in its general aspect of preservation, to the contemporary dialects of the 
common people. The Buddhists must, on the contrary, have been anxious to avail them- 
selves of the art of writing to spread abroad their doctrines, The monuments of Piyadasi 
bear witness to this, and the vulgar tongues were the necessary instrument of this propaganda. 


When people set themselves to the task of fixing, by writing, the current tongue, 
tho religious language, and the experience gained in the efforts devoted to assuring its 
integrity, cannot fail to have exercised a certain amount of influence. This is exactly 
what we find in the orthography of the edicts. This influence continued, and gained. increased 
power with time, and explains the continual progress with which, from Kapur di Giri to Sué 
Vihar, and from Sué Vihar to Mathur, the popular orthography comes nearer and nearer to 
learned accuracy. At the same time, the practice of writing exercised upon the culture of 
the religious language a reaction which was none the less certain because it was indirect, 
People might refuse to write it, but it was impossible that the use of the alphabet should not 
have acted as a stimulus towards phonetic and grammatical studies. The attempts to fix 
the orthography of the vulgar tongue must have suggested and urged on the definitive 
fixation of the more learned language, the idea and general prototype of which mast have 
long been dormant in the Briéhmanical schools. The labour devoted to this must, in its 
turn, have extended its influence to the vulgar orthography. The Buddhists, as we 
know, were recruited from the Brahmanical, as well as from the other castes, and they 
were, to a certain degree, initiated into its learning. This explains how their ortho- 
graphy, in Mixed Sanskrit, continually tended to approach nearer and nearer that of 
correct Sanskrit. It followed it from afar, if not step by step, at least in its general direction. 
It was, without doubt, in this manner the Buddhists who unconsciously determined, partly 
tho final constitution, and certainly the diffusion of Sanskrit. It was they who, little by 
little, introduced into wider circulation the habits of an orthography which was inspired by the 
labours and practice of the schoolmen. They followed on that track, though, it is true, with 
imperfections and shortcomings. By this slow and instinctive revelation, the secrets of the 
learned so to say, became public. All that remained for the Brahmans to do was to recover 
their vantage ground on the strength of their superior technical knowledge, to take 
the initiative again by teaching their learned language in its correctness, and to 
develop its public use, both official and literary. It was thus that the diffusion of Sanskrit 
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found itself secured. It suppressed the use of Mixed Sanskrit, after having, nevertheless, been 
one of its principal factors. Before, however, the latter disappeared from current use and from 
the monuments, it had already secured a future course for itself asa literary language. The 
very aspect of the Buddhist dialect “of the Githis,” so nearly does it approach Classical Sans- 
krit, proves that it was first settled at a period close to the definitive domination of the latter. 
In this respect, the tradition which places the arrangement of the Canon of the Northern 
Buddhists in the time of Kanishka, agrees very well with the conclusions to which we have 
been led by epigraphy. Not, indeed, that we are to assume that all the works or fragments 
written in Mixed Sanskrit are necessarily so ancient as that; but that the fixing of this 
system of orthography and the application to literary use which assured it its survival, 
must be referred to that epoch, which marks, together with the diffusion of classical Sanskrit 
into general ase, the hour in which Mixed Sanskrit, when on the eve of being absorbed into it, 
borrowed from it the largest proportion of learned elements. 


We thus see how, under the common, but on the one hand direct and on the other 
indirect, influence of an ancient religious language, there was produced in parallel 
lines, and not without reciprocal reactions, the two-fold development of Classical and 
of Mixed Sanskrit. Their final fusion, to the benefit of the classical language marks 
the hour of its definitive establishment,—of the commencement of an undisputed 
supremacy which yet endures, 


Thus is explained the apparently paradoxical formula within which we found ourselves 
shut up. The endless chain is broken. Mixed Sanskrit is, to speak exactly, neither a copy 
nor the source of regular Sanskrit, but is something of both. Classical Sanskrit, without 
enjoying a public and consecrated existence at the time when the early form of Mixed Sanskrit 
makes its appearance, nevertheless did exist in the close circle of the schools, in a stage of 
formation more or less advanced. It will be understood how the Vedic langnage could, 
without being written, exercise a profound action, and how the Brahmans, in spite of their 
distaste for writing, were led to fix and to put into circulation that great instrument of literary 
production in India, Sanskrit, This profane language did not compromise the privilege 
belonging to their religious language, of which they still remained the jealous guardians, 


MISCELLANEA. 
NOTES ON THE TRADITIONAL AND 


MYTHICAL MEN AND BEASTS OF THE 
MALAGASY. 

From the general appearance of the Malagasy, 
especially of the leading Hova tribe, and from 
their language, we can easily see that they are of 
Malay extraction. Their numerals, for instance, 
up to ten are identical; and it is a curious fact, 
that inthe Malagasy language we find words 
from almost all of the many different dialects 
spoken in the Malay islands of the Archipelago. 
However, in their customs, folklore and 
religion the Malagasy have, I believe, but 
little in common with the Malays. I have 
never heard of any tradition among the natives of 
Madagascar as to their arrival in the island, and 
they are entirely unconscious of any relationship 
to the Malays.} ; 


There is, however, 2 tradition of the arrival of 





1 They are not in any way a seafaring people, except 
the Sakalava tribe on the west coast, and this tribe 
is very much more akin to the Negro type than the 
Malay. 


the Hovs tribe in the Province of Imerina, in 
which are the Highlands they now occupy. These 
people say that their forefathers came from some- 
where unknown, and drove outa race of men called 
the Vazimba, which, they say, is now extinct, 
but was a diminutive race, with the head small 
in proportion to the body. The phrase Vazimba 
loha (Vazimba-headed) is still occasionally used 
to express anything, such as a nail, that has an 
unusually small head. But whether the tribe in 
question is extinct is a matter of doubt. A friend, 
when exploring an unknown part of western 
Madagascar, came across people of a distinctly 
negro type calling themselves Vazimbas,? and 
having, as aborigines, an hereditary right over the 
river traffic, albeit in subjection to the Betsiriry 
tribe of the Sakalavas. They had not, however, 
as far as he noticed, anything peculiar in the for- 
mation of the cranium, T may add, while speak- 


eee 

2 Stanley, I think, mentions a tribe called Wazimba 
in Central Africa, Some derive the name from the 
Swahili word wazimu, an ogre or madman, others from 
kuzvmu, in the grave. 
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ing of the Betsitiry, that the same explorer saw 
one individual of a tribe of aboriginal dwarfs, 
who live in caves and are very shy, and speak a 
distinct languaze of their own; whereas all the 
other tribes in every part of Madagascar speak 
dialects of Malagasy. 


The Hovas greatly venerate the graves ofthe 
Vazimbas,and imagine that the spirits of these 
people, whom their fathers drove out, exert 
graat power over the living. There are many 
such graves close to the Capital, to which offer- 
ings are constantly taken, and it is considered a 
heinous sin to desecrate, in any way, the places 
in which these spirits are supposed to dwell. 
The consequences can only be averted by super- 
stitious rites entailing considerable trouble. The 
dwelling place of a spirit seems to be more or less 
arbitrarily chosen: sometimes it is an old tomb, 
sometimes itis a running brook, or a marsh in 
which the bararatra reed (Phragmites communis, 
Trin.) grows, sometimes it is a whole mountain on 
which itis wicked even to burn the grass in the 
manner customary with the Hovas. Conse- 
quently the touchy spirits are often unwittingly 
offended by some unfortunate stranger. Then 
again each, or almost each, spirit has his parti- 
cular likings and aversions. Some lke mutton, 
others cannot endure tobacco and onions; while 
all dislike pork. To make a wrong offering is 
quite enough to bring disease, if not death, to the 
offender. Great is the dread among the people of 
these spirits, and I remember a few young sceptics 
offering tobacco out of sheer bravado, to a spirit 
who disliked it, and so overwhelming was the fear 
of one of them, after he had committed the offence 
und the excitement had worn off, that he actually 
frightened himself into a serious illness. 


I must now pass on to a description of some of 
the mythical animals. First and most renowned 
is the Songomby. This word is used figuratively 
by the natives to mean lion-hearted, showing the 
courage they suppose the animal to possess. It 
is said to be an animal somewhat resembling a 
horse, but with large, hanging ears, and a heavy 
mane: so large, in fact, are the ears that when the 
animal is running down hill they fall over its eyes 
and blind it. Hence the natives will tell you that 
in case you are pursued by a songomby your only 
chance is to run down hill! It is a most fero- 
cious animal, having a predilection for young 
children, and hence many a poor little child is 
threatened with this awful beast, if it oversteps 
the patience of its parents. It is said to live in 
caves, but to be so wary thatit is seldom seen and 
never captured. When horses were first intro- 
duced the natives thought them to be a kind of 
songomby caught by the white men; and when 


riding in outlying districts, where a horse had 
never been seen, I have often put a whole village 
to rout, for the sudden appearance of a white 
man, (never perhaps seen before,) riding a 
songomby was enough to strike terror into the 
boldest. I remember quite well one poor woman 
stealing back after a general stampede caused by 
myself to save her child, when my men stopped 
her and quieted her fears. After confidence was 
restored she confessed to having thought we 
should want a baby or two to feed the horse 
With. It often took one hour or more to gain 
the people’s confidence. 


Next’ to the songomby is the Fananim-pito« 
loha, the Hydra with seven heads. This is 
not an awe-inspiring reptile, as one might easily 
imagine ; far from it, it is respected and venerated. 
It has its origin in man, and the spirit of the 
person from whom it springs is embodied in it, 
As a rule it springs from the entrails of the dead. 
Among the Betsileo tribe living to the South of 
the Hova Province of Imerina, it is said to be a 
common custom to take a portion of the entrails of 
a dead relation and place them near a running 
stream or pond, in order that a fananim may be 
generated and an embodiment of the spirit effect- 
ed. If such should happen the hydra proceeds to 
the village, and those of the inhabitants, who have 
lost a relative, ask it who it is, by repeating the 
names of the departed. Should the fananim 
wave its head sideways it is not the person 
named, but should it nod, thereisa great rejoicing 
among the relations of the person named, and 
offerings are given daily toit. The appearance 
of the fananim is variously described, but the 
most authentic accounts state it to be striped, and 
of a dull brown colour, with seven heads. When 
it has reached maturity horns grow on each head. 


There are many curious fables about this hydra. 
Here is one. Once upon a time one attacked a 
bull, but the seven horns being broken, for it 
butted and did not bite as one might suppose, it 
was despatched by the bull. This took place near 
a village, and next day the fananim had swollen 
to suchan extent, that it was like a mountain 
overshadowing the houses, so that the inhabitants 
had to flee the place during its putrefaction, 
Sometimes we are told they grow so large that 
they can span a mountain at its base, but as soon 
as the tail overlaps their heads they bite off the 
extra piece, and, fixing the stump firmly in the 
earth, rear themselves up on it and shoot into 
heaven ! 

Iam assured that the reason so few are seen 
with seven heads at the present day is that they 
are all young, and that it takes many years 
before they gain their full complement. 
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Another mythical animal is the tokan-dia,’ 
the single step. This is a large white animal 
with one leg in the middle of its body and one in 
its chest, and although only gifted with these 
two legs, it travels at the most extraordinary 
speed. It eats men, and is, but seldom, if ever, 
seen now | 


Then there is the most uncanny of all the 
fabulous beings, the kinoly. It is a supposed, 
resurrection of the body after partial decom- 
position. Should a tomb — the natives always 
bury in large vaults in Imerina and Betsileo — 
be opened as soon as the bowels and skin ofa 
corpse have become putrid, the corpse is said ta 


runaway. Its eyes become red like fire, and its 
nails long as talons. Jt loses all likenoss to the 
living, except its human form. It is harmless from 
want of strength, only prowling about and stealing 
such food as it oan lay its hands on. This is 
a Betsileo superstition, and it is said that some 
people leave their tombs open, so as to allow their 
relatives the chance of becoming Ainolies, 


Such are the chief myths among the natives 
of Madagascar. I have heard also of a few others 
of unicorns and mermen, whose distinctive feature 
is, curiously, their long hair, and of a hairy tribe 
of dwarfs that live in trees, 

OC, P. Cony. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN MADRAS. 


It is a superstitious belief in Southern India that 
we should not eat at evening twilight, as it 
is said that the Asuras of the infernal regious 
wander over this world at that time, and when 
food is served they will come in and partake of it, 
leaving for us mortals only the remainder of 
what they have eaten. 


If a person dies in the house on an unpropi- 
tious day, the house is shut up for six months 
continuously. After the expiration of this period, 
the usual ceremonies for cleansing the house 
must he performed, and then it becomes habitable. 


Don’t shave during July, August, (Adz); 
September, October, (Puratidsi); December, 
January (Margazhi); February, March (Masi); 
Sunday, Tuesday or Saturday. 


If you anoint your body with oil or bathe 
in hot water on Sunday you will get heart 
disease, on Monday health, on Tuesday death, 
on Wednesday gain, on Thursday loss of a child, 
on Friday loss of money, on Saturday increase 
of age. 

7 K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 
Ootacamund, 


Greene 


EUPHEMISMS IN BENGAL. 


In colloquial Bengali euphemisms are 
common with a view to avoiding the use of 
expressions of unpleasant import. Such eu- 





2 I have often wondered if this is the last tradition 
of the huge extinct bird of Madagascar, epyornis mawi- 
mus. 

3 See Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 150 #. 

4 [Phayre, History af Burma, loc. ct , says in effect 
that Alompra was originally a “ hunter captain,’’ who, 
on succeeding against the Talaings, claimed royal des- 


phemisms have generally arisen from an under. 
current of superstition that it is unlucky to use 
unpleasant expressions, a belief which has univer- 
sally prevailed at all times. H.g., the expression 
‘ast’ on taking leave means ‘let me go,’ and is 
never understood in its real sense of ‘let me 
come.’ The reply is invariahly ‘esd,’ or politely 
‘asin’ which means ‘you may go,’ while their 
real sense is ‘ you may come.’ 


GavRDAS BYrsack. 
Calcutia. 


eye 


ORIGIN OF ALOMPRA. 


The story that Alompra (Alaungp‘ay8) was a 
hunter, as stated by most European listorians of 
Burma is a pure myth. He belonged to a res- 
pectable well-to-do family, and toa class, which 
would he called the landed gentry in England. 


The very fact of his being able, in a short time, 
to rally round himself a large following, and of 
his possessing the respect and confidence of his 
adherents, proves the unsubstantial basis of the 
story. For in Burma, from time immemorial, 
the hunter and the fisherman has always been 
looked down on, and treated as an outcast, beyond 
the pale of refined society, Had Alompra been a 
hunter* his assumption of leadership would not 
have been tolerated by his followers. 


Taw Szin Ko. 





cent. There were many instances of sham ‘ princes’ 
amongst dacoit leaders (bés) from 1885 to 1890 against the 
English. One was whilom a schoolmaster of the Educa- 
tional Department in Lower Burma, There is in fact 
much to be said both for Phayre’s view and for Taw 
Sein Ko’s. No doubt future search will settle the 
point.—Ep.] 
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THE MUNGIR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF DEVAPALADEVA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


HE plate containing this inscription — so far as I know, the first Sanskrit inscription that 
was ever brought to the notice of Huropean scholars — was found about 1780 by Colonel 
Watson! at Mungir, the chief town of the Mungir District of the Bengal Province, on the 
south bank of the Ganges. The inscription was translated by Charles Wilkins in 1781, and his 
translation was published, with a few notes by Sir W. Jones and a lithographed facsimile? (but 
without a transcript) of the original text, in 1788, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. pp. 128-180 
and 142, The plate having been lost, I now venture to edit the inscription from the published 
lithograph, which, with all its defects, is by no means so valueless as may appear to be the case, 
at first sight. 


The plate was a single one. Judging from the lithograph, it was surmounted by an 
ornament, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on the plate so as to occasion 
a break in the upper lines. As in the case e.g. of the Dinijpur plate of Mahipfladéva, this 
ornament in all probability contained a seal, across which were engraved the words &t-Dévapé- 
ladévasya which in the lithograph are put at the top. The plate itself contained 52 lines of 
writing, 36 of which were on the front and 16 on the back of the plate. The wricing was well 
preserved throughout. The characters clearly were of the same type as those of the Budal 
pillar inscription and of the Dinajpur plate, Thus, to mention a characteristic feature of this 
alphabet, there can be no donbt that the letter 7, preceding another consonant, was ordinarily 
denoted by ashort line, sideways attached to the right side of the akshara of which r forms part. 
By the lithographer this short line has been altogether overlooked, and accordingly the letter 
r is omitted in the lithograph about twenty-five times. Similarly, the peculiar way in which 
medial d, é, ait, 6 and au were written in the original plate, has often caused the engraver of 
the lithograph to omit the signs for the medial @ and é, and to put d, é and 6 in the place of 
6,at and au. The sign of the avagraha was exceptionally employed in the original in mériid 
$ thavd, in line 16, and § kitchitpragraéhyé, in line 40. The language is Sanskrit. Hxcepting 
the introductory 61 svasti, the inscription is in verse down to the commencement of line 
24, Lines 24-46, containing the formal part of the grant, are in prose; they are followed, in lines 
46-50, by four of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses ; and the inscription closes 
with another verse, in lines 50-52, which gives the name of the déiaka of this grant. The 
inscription was written and engraved with great care, and in regard to orthography [ need 
only state here that 4 throughout is denoted by the sign for v, and that instead of anusvdra 
the guttural nasal has been em ployed in the word [va*]nsa, in line 50. 


In writing out my text, I have not considered it necessary to record. all the very numerous 
minor errors and omissions of the lithograph. The only passages about which I am at all 
doubtful, and in which the rediscovery of the plate may prove me to have gone wrong, are the 
words suvenayindii, in line 5, rdjakuliya-samasta-, in line 40, and kara-hirany-, in line 45. For 
the rest, my text will, I trast, speak for itself, 


The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Paraméavara, 
Faramabhatidraka and Mahéréjddhirdja, the illustrious Dévapiladéva, who meditated on the 
feet of the devout worshipper of Sugata, the Paramésvara, Paramabhattdraka and Mahérdjddhi- 





1 See Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 182. 

2 The statement of the late Dr. RAjéndralal Mitra (Indo-Aryans, Vol. II. p. 219), that the translation was 
published without any facsimile, is of co urse incorrect. 

8 In the lithograph itis often quite impossible to distinguish between p, m, and y, or even s. .D 1s engraved 
instead of ”, or m, or y, or v; dd instead of s; nd instead of nt, or ndh, or mn; bh instead of 8; yy instead of 
chy, or dy, or sy; v instead of ch, or mn, or’, or rth. The signs of the original for \sh and @ are drawn quite 
wrongly. And the signs of anusidra and visarga, and those of the subscript u, +i, and r, are often omitted. But 
it is one great advantage that the lithograph was prepared by an artist who did not understand the language of 
the original. 
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raja, the illustrious Dharmapéladéva (lines 28-29). After the words da svasit and a verse in 
honour of both Buddha and the ruling king, it gives (in lines 4-24), in thirteen verses of which 
o full translation will be given below, the genealogy of Dévapéladéva. All we learn from 
this part of the inscription is, that Dévap&la was the son and successor of the king Dharma- 
pala and his wife Rannadévi, who was a daughter of the illustrious Parabala of the Rashtra- 
kuta family; and that Dharmapala again was the son and successor of the king Gép&la. 
lévapala, as well as his father and grandfather, are eulogized as very powerful monarchs, who 
each of them are represented as having conquered almost the whole of India. I have 
already had occasion to state’ that in later inscriptions of the same dynasty Dévapiila is 
described as the brother’s son of Dharmapala, and that I would identify his father-in-law 
Parabala with the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITZ, also called Srivallabha (or ‘Sriballaha), etc. ; 
but I must add here that my chief reason for proposing this identification is the circumstance 
that we know Gévinda III to have ruled at the beginning of the 9th century A. D., and that 
this would be about the time when Dharmapila’s father Gépala may be supposed to have 
lived. 


The wording of the formal part of the grant (lines 24-46) is much the same as in the three 
other known copper-plate grants of the so-called Pala kings. As regards the object of the 
grant, Dévapaladéva, from his camp at Mudgagiri on the Ganges, informs his officials and 
the people concerned that he has given the village of Méshikaé, which was in the Krimil& 
vishaya of the Srinagarsa bhukti, to the bhatia Vihékaratamiégra, a son of the bhatia Srivariha- 
rita and son’s son of the bhatta Viévardta, of the Aupamanyava gétra and Aévaliyana sdkhd; 
aud he orders the people to make over to the donee whatever may be due to him in accordance 
with this donation. Among the numerous officials, enumerated in this part of the grant, two 
occur who are not mentioned in the other Pila grants, the pramdiri and sarabhaiga (in line 32). 
I am unable to explain these terms, and can only state that the same officials are mentioned, 
under the names of pramdidra (or perhaps mahdrdjapramaiéra) and sarabhanga, in line 11 of the 
Pandukéévar grant of Lalitagiradéva, published in the Proceedings, Bengal As. Soc., 1877, p. 73; 
and that we find pramdéri in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 88, 1. 49, p. 115, 1. 32; pramdtdra, 
ib. p. 72, 1.9; and mahdpramatéra, 1b. p. 73, 1.17. 


The formal part of the grant closes (in line 46) with the date, the 21st day of the month 
Margasgira of the year 38. Lines 46-50 contain, as already stated, four of the usual benedictive 
and imprecatory verses. And these are followed (in lines 50-52) by another verse which will 
he translated below, according to which the king had appointed, as ditaka of this grant, his 
ewn son, the Yuvardja, the illustrious Rajyapala. The year 33 of the date must of course be 


referred to the king’s reign, which I agree with Sir A. Cunningham in assigning te about the 
end of the 9th century A. D. 


Of the localities mentioned in this inseription Mudgagiri and Srinagara have already by 
Sir Charles Wilkins been identified with the modern Mungir and Patna respectively. The 
Krimila vishaya and the village of Méshik& I am unable to identify. 


TEXT. 


First Side. 


1 Om® gvastit Siddharthasya’? pard(rtha]-susthira- 

2 matéh sanmirgam=abhyasyatas-siddhis=siddhim=a- 

3 nuttarim=bhagavatas=tasya prajisu kriyat | yas=traidhituka-sat[t*]va-siddhi-padavir= 
atyugra-viry-Odayaj=jitva niryriti- 

4 me=dsasida sugateah sarvvartha-bhimisvarah 1} Saubhigyan’=dadhadeatulaza  ériyas= 
sapatnyé Gépélah patir=abhavad=vasu- 





€ See above, p. 99. § From the lithograph in Asiatic Researches, Vol, I. p. 128. 
® Expressed by a symbol. 7 Metre, Sardilavikridita, ® Metro, Praharshint. 
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a es 


5 


6 


10 


11 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


23 


24 


25 


ndharayéh | drishtinté [suvinayinamh]? surijii yasmifixfraddhéyah Prithu-Sagar- 
A(day6]=py=abhivan |) Vijitya2o yén=i jaladhér=vasondha- 

rim viméchita mégha-parigraha iti | savashpam=udvashpa-vildchanin=punar= 
vvanéshu _va(ba) ndhin=dadri[éujr-mmataigajah 1} Cha-1t 

latsveanantéshu  va(ba)léshu _yasya visvambhariyé nichitah rajébhih | pida- 
prachira-kshamam=antariksham!*=vihafgaméndih suchiram=va(ba)bhiva, | 

‘Sastrartha/’-phaja chalaté=nugAsyal4 varnnén=pratishthapayaté sva-dharmmé |  ért- 
Dharmmapéléng suténa sé=bhit=svarga-sthiténdm=anrinah 

pitrindm |t Achalair!S=iva jahgamair=yadiyair=vichaladbhir=dviradaih kadarthyamana | 
nirupaplavam=amva(mba)ramh prapédé f&a- 

ranam rénu-nibhéna bhita-dhatrt 1 Kédardle vidhin=é6payukta-payasah  Ganga- 
samét-amva(mbu)dhau Gdkarnn-Adishu ch=apy=anu- 

shthitavatim  tirthésho dharmmyih  kriyah | bhrityéndm sukham=éva  yasya 
sakalan=-uddhritya dushtan=imfnl7? lékén=sé- 


dhayaté=nushahga-janita siddhih paratr=apy-abhit i Tair-tair=digvijay-Avasina- 
samay€ sampréshitaném=paraih sa- 
tkirair-apaniya khédamsakhilah svith svdi=gatinithh bhuvam | krityam= 


bhivayatam yadiyam=uchitath prity4 unripAnim=-abhiitesd- 

tkantham  bridayam  divaé=chyutavatith jitismarinim=iva || Sril®-Parava(ba)lasya 
duhituh kshitipating Rashtrakota-tilakasya. | 

Rannadévyah panir=jagrihé grihamédhind téna || Dhrita-tanur!=iyamh Lakshmth 
sikshit=kshitir=nu féartrint kim=avani-patéh 

kirttirsmartité sthavd grihadévati| iti vidadhatt uchy-Achaéri vitarkavatth 
praja(h]?° prakriti-gurubhir=yi éuddhintath gunai- 

r=akaréd=adbah 1) ‘Slaghy&#! pativrat=-’san muktd-ratnath  samudra-Suktirsiva | 
éri-Dévapiladévam prasanna-vaktram sutam=asiita |) 

Nirmmald?? manasi vachi samyatah kdya-karmmani cha yah sthitah fSuchau J 
rajyam=4pa nirupaplavath pitur=vé(bd)dhisat[t*]va iva 

saugatam padam \| Bhramyadbhir*=vijaya-kraména karibhifh sva]m%4=éva Vindhy- 
atavim=uddama-plavamina-vashpa-payasd drishtah punar=va(bai)ndha- 

véh | Kamvé(mb6)jéshu cha yasya vaji-yuvabhir=dhvast-inyarij-aujasé hésha-misrita- 
hari-héshita-ravah kéntéig=chiram vikshitéh | 

Yah pirvvam=Va(ba)lind kritah krita-yugé yén-dgamad=Bhirgavas=trétdydm pra. 
hatah priya-pranayina Karonéna yd dviparé | vichchhinnah kali- 

ni Sakadvishi gaté kaléna Ildkintarath yéna tyiga-pathah sa éva hi punar= 
vispashtam=nnmilitah A Gang-igama-mahiti- 

tesapatna-Sinyam=4  sé[tdh]2® prathita-DaSdsyakétu-kirttéh | urvim=& Varuna-niké- 
[ta]jnach=*"7cha sindh6r=4 Lakshmi-kulabhavanaich=cha yé 

vu(bu)bhéja t} Sa khalu Bhigtrathi-patha-pravarttamana-nandvidha-nauvitaka-sampa- 
dita-sétuva(ba)ndha-[ni |hita-Saila-sikhara-Sré- 

ni-vibhraman = niratiésaya - ghana - ghandghana - ghatti(ti) - syamayamana, - visaralakshmt - 
samaravdha(bdha)-santata-jaladasamaya-sa- 





9 What the lithograph actually has, is sadinatinish; but the second akshara, di, is very oddly shaped. The 


English translation has ‘ by comparison of the learned.’ 


10 Metre, Varhgastha. 11 Metre, Upajati. 12 Read °kshati. 

18 Metre, Indravajra. 14 The lithograph apparently has “syé. 

15 Metre, Aupachchhandasika, 16 Metre, Sardilavikrijita; and of the next verse. 
W Read mdhité.° 18 Metro, Arya, 18 Metre, Harint. 

2 The lithograph omits the visarga. % Metre, Arya. 2a Metre, Rathéddhata, 


23 Metre, Sardilavikridita ; and of the next verse. 


2 In the lithograph there is no vigarga, and the syllable, here read svd, looks rather like pri or mri. 
25 Metre, Ratthdddhata. %6 The lithograph apparently has sdiw (or bhétu). 
27 The lithograph has nikéndchcha (or vikéndehcha). 
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26 ndéhat | udichtn-Anéka-narapati-prabh ritikrit-4 praméya-haya-vahini-khara-khur-dtkhita- 
dhili-dhisarita-di- 

27 gantaralat 1°  paraméévara-sévi-samayat-Asésha-Jamvu(mbu)dvipa-bhipala-pidata-bhara- 
namad-avanch (5° éri-Mudgagiri-samiva- 

283 sita-Srimaj-jayaskandhivaraét paramasaugata-paraméésvara-paramabhattiraka - mahardja - 
dhiraja-sri- Dharmapaéladéva- 

29 pidinudhyital paramasaugatah paraméivara[h]®! paramabhattarakd mahidrdjadhi- 
rajah ériman=Dévapaladéva[h]®! kuéali 

30 BSrinagara-bhuktan Krimilavishay- dntahpiti - svasamva(mba)ddhavichchhinna -taldpéta - 
Méshikagrémé samupagata- 

31 n sarvvan=éva rinaka-| rajaputra-1 amatya-| mahikirttikritika-| mahddandaniiyaka-1 
mahipratihara-| mahisa- 

32 manta-| mahiddaubsdadhasidhanika-- mahikumirimatya-| pramitri-| sarabhonga-} 
rajasthiniya-| uparika-| dééd- 

83 paridhika-| chaurdddharanika-1 dandika-1 dandapifika-| éaulkika-| gaulmika-1 
[kshé]trapa-| prantapila-| k6ttapéla-(1] 

34 khandaralksha]-| taddyuktaka- viniyuktaka-| hasty-aSv-éshtra-va(ba)la-vyApritaka-[} | 
kiséra-va[da |vi-g6-mahishy-aj-Avik-Adhyaksha-| dditapraishani- 

35 ka-| gamfgamika-| abhitvaramana-| vishayapati-| tarapati-| tarika-1 Gauda-Malava- 
Khasa-Hoina-Kolika-Karnnadta-La[ta-cha |ta-bhata- 

36 sévak-adin anyaémé=ch=Akirttitin sva-pidapadm-dpajivinah prativdsinas-cha vri(bra)hman- 
dtiaraén mahattara-kutumvi(mbi)-purdga-méd-a- 


Second Side. 


87 ndhrake®?-chandila-paryantén ([sa]majidpayati [1*] Viditam=a- 

88 stu bhavatimh yath=dparilikhita-Méshikagrimah sva-st- 

39 mé-trina-yiti-gochara-paryantah satalah sdddésah simramadhikah sajalasthalah 
samatsyah satrinah sdparikarah sadasi- 

40 paridhah j§ sachauréddharanah  parihyita-sarvvapidah 18  achatabhata-pravéss  ski- 
fichitpragrabyS rijakuliya-[samasta|-*4pratyaéya-samé- 

41 t6 bhimichchhidra-nyiyén=4-chandr-drka-kshiti-samakilah pirva-datta-bhukta-bhujya- 
ména-déva-vra(bra)hma-déya-varjitd mayd mita-pitrér=itmanag=cha pu- 

42 nya-yaéé-bhivriddhayé védirtha-vidé yajvand bhatta-Viivaritasya pautriya vidy-° 
avadata-chétasé bhatta-Srivarahardtasya putriya 1% 

43 pada-vakya-pramina-vidya-pirath gatiya | Aupamanyava-sagétriya 187 Aélayana- 
savra(bra)hmachariné bhatta-pravara-Vi[hé|karita-migriya 

44 sisanikritya pratipiditah [\*] Yaté bhavadbhil sarvvair=éva bhimér=dina-phala- 
gauravad=apaharané mahdnaraka-pita-bhayich=cha daénam=i- 

45 dam=anumédya palantyazh prativdsibhih kshétrakaraié=ch=jfid-sravana-vidhéyaire 
bhitvé samu(chi]ta®®-[kara-hirany ]*°-Adéy-ddi-sarvva-pratydéy-bpana- 

46 yah karya iti {1*] Samvat‘® 83 Marga-diné 211 Tath&a cha dharmdnuéisana4i- 
Slékih | Sarvan’%@ian bhivinah pirthivéndrin 





38 Read chddeudt.° 29 Read Udtepara.° 
20 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 81 The lithograph omits these signs of visarga, 


$2 The published text of the Bhagalpur plate of Narfyanapfla has médindha; but.ithe original plate has 
médéndhra. 


38 Read “pidd=chdta.° 

4 Tam doubtfal about this word. What the lithograph has may possibly be intended for paryanta. 

$5 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 86 Read gatdy=Awpa,° 

3T Read trdy=Asvaldyana-. % The lithograph actually has samuchata, 

*© The words in these brackets are, I believe, certain; but the lithograph gives hamakaran-. 

£9 Read sarhvat. 

4! Probably, the reading intended was Sdsinah, The lithograph actually has °sdgana. £2 Metre, Salini. 
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47 bhiyé bhiyah prirthayaty-ésha Rimah | sdminyd=yam dharma-sétur=nripinim!? 
kilé kAlé palantyah kraménah“ | Va(ba)hubhirS=vasudha | 

48 datti rijabhih Sagar-ddibhih [1*] yasya yasya yad& bhimih‘® tasya tasya tada 
phalam i| Sva-dattém=para-dattém=vas? yd haréte vasu- 

49 ndharim [\*] sa vishthdydsh kyimir=bhitvié pitribhis-saha pfchyata‘® [\*] tis? 
kamala-dal-imvu(mbu)-vindu-lélim®? frtyam=anuchintya manushya- 

50 jivitafi=cha | sakalam=idam=udéhritafi=cha vu(bu)ddhva na hi purushaih para- 
kirttayS vildpya{h]® t) Sréyé-vidhdv52=nbhaya-[va*]isa‘s-vi- 

51 éguddhi-bhajamh raj-dkaréd-adhigat-Atma-gunam guna-jfah | Atm-dnurtpa-charitanh sthira- 
yauvarajyam éri-Rajyapdlam=i- 

52 ha ditakam=ftma-putram 1| 


TRANSLATION OF LINES 1—24 AND 50—52. 
Om! May it be well! 


May the perfection of that venerable being, whose objects are accomplished, whose mind 
is steadfast in the cause of others, and who is ever treading the path of virtue, procure for his 
people unsurpassed perfection, — that being who, a Sugata® and in all things a lord of the 
earth, having excelled the ways of perfection of the creatures of the three worlds by the display 
of his awful might, has attained unto bliss ! 


(Line 4.) Possessed of matchless prosperity, Gépala was the husband of Fortune as 
well as the lord ofthe earth. While he, the type of a well-conducted (king), carried on his 
beneficent rule, even (Kings) like Prithu and Sagara came to be believed in. 


When he had conquered the earth as far as the sea, he set free his elephants, regarding 
them a useless train; and they with tears (of joy) saw again in the forests their kindred whose 
eyes became filled with tears. 


When. his innumerable forces were marching, the sky continually was so filled with the 
dust of the earth that the birds of the air conld walk upon it, 


(Li. 8.) He paid his debt to his forefathers in heaven by begetting the illustrious Dharma- 
pala, who, conversant with the precepts of the Sistras, by restraining those who swerved from 
the right course, made the castes conform to their proper tenets. 


By the elephants of this prince, who were moving about like walking mountains, the earth 
was so tormented that, in the guise of the dust, 1t took refuge in the peaceful heavens. 


With ease uprooting all the wicked and subduing this world, he at the same time secured 
for his followers the blessings of the world to come; for (on his ewpedtiions) they bathed accord- 
ing to precept at Kédara (and) where the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and performed holy 
rites at Gékarna and other sacred shrines, 

When he had completed the conquest of the regions, he released the princes (ehom he had 


made captive); and they, made to forget all their distress by the various great honours shown 
to them, and having each returned to his own country, pondered upon his generous deeds, and 


re ra ae a rn anand ees va ee ee ne Oe eA rere ee ee 
48 Read nripdndis. 44 Road kraména. 45 Motre, Slika (Anushtubh); and of the next verse, 
46 Read bhdmis=tasya. £7 Read -datiimn vd. 48 Read pachyaté. 
49 Motre, Pushpitagra. 50 Read -liladm srigam. 51 The lithograph omits this visarga, 
32 Metre, Vasantatilaka, 58 Read -vathra-. 


& 4, ¢,, either a Buddha or, applied to the king, a follower of Buddha, a Buddhist. For, like the verse at the 
dommencement of the Dinajpur, Bhaégalpur, and Amgfchht plates, this verse is applicable both to the founder 
of the Buddhist religion (Siddhartha, Sugata, Sarvdérthasiddha) and to the king, in this case Dévapdladtva, who 
issued this grant. 

5 Literally, ‘Gdpala was a lord of the Harth who was the fellow-wife of the goddess of fortune.’ 

86 Jt appears necessary to add this particle, because, so far as I know, there is only one Kédira, which is 
situated in the Himalaya mountains. Gékarna is in the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency ; it is 
even now & place of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India. 
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their hearts were fondly longing for him, as of mortals banished from heaven who remember 
their former existence, 


(L. 14.) As a householder, that lord of the earth took the hand of Rannadévi, the 
daughter of the illustrious Parabala, the ornament of the Rashtraktta family. 


By the purity of her conduct causing the people to deliberate as to whether she might be 
Lakshm t incarnate, or the earth embodied in human form, or the king’s fame in visible shape, 
or his household goddess, she surpassed the ladies of the court by the excellent qualities with 
which nature had endowed her. 


As the shell of the sea yields the precious pearl, so that praise-worthy husband-devoted 
lady bore a son with a pleasing countenance, the illustrious Dévapaladéva. 


(L. 18.) Unsullied in thought, controlling his speech, and steadfast in the performance 
of blameless actions, he inherited the kingdom of his father free from troubles, as a Bédhisattva 
attains the status of a Buddha, 


In the course of conquest his elephants, roaming over their own Vindhya forest, met again 
with their kindred who shed. plentiful tears (of joy); and, after he had crushed the power of 
other kings, his young chargers in Kambdja ait last saw their mates, and it was a pleasure to hear 
them loudly neigh at each other. 


He indeed has again clearly opened that road of liberality which was first made by Bali in 
the Krita age, on which Bhrigu’s descendant walked in the Tréta age, and which was trodden 
by Karna, devoted to his friends, in the Dvapara age, but which had been choked up by the 
Kali age, ever since the enemy*? of the ‘Saka went to heaven, 


He has ruled the earth, free from rivals, up to the (mountain) celebrated for Ganga’s 
descent, as far as the bridge which proclaims the fame of Rivana’s foe, as far as the ocean 
which is Varuna’s home, and as far as (that other ocean which ts) Lakshmi’s birthplace. 


# * . % + * # 
(L. 50.) The king, who knows how to appreciate excellent qualities, has made his son, 
the illustrious Rajyapala, who is of pure descent on both sides, who has acquired the excellent 


qualities of his parent and whose conduct resembles his, and who is firmly appointed as Yuva- 
rij a, the ditaka for this deed of merit. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.S , and revised by the Author. 
(Concluded from page 156.) 
PART ITI. 
MONUMENTAL AND LITERARY PRAKRIT. 


In the period which extends from the 2nd century before our era to the 3rd century 
A. D., all the inscriptions which are not in Sanskrit or in Mixed Sanskrit are couched in a 
dialect which may be designated by the name of Monumental Prakrit. 


In all the places where it is found it is essentially identical. This does not mean 
that the monuments present no inconsistencies between themselves. These inconsistencies 
and irregularities are many, and as they are also instructive, it is worth the trouble of quoting 
a certain number of them. They are of two kinds. On the one hand, the writing varies for 
the same words or for identical sounds; and, on the other, forms unequally altered, 





& 4, ¢., the great king Vikramaditya, the reputed destroyer of the tyrant Saka. See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 261. 
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and, consequently, belonging to different linguistic strata, are found in justaposition on 
the same monuments or on monuments of the same date. 


In the first category, the most general fact is the inconsistency with which, the dental 1 
and the cerebral 2 are employed. Sometimes one or other is introduced indifferently into the 
same word, or they are even applied in a manner contrary to every known rule; and sometimes 
one or other is exclusively used. This cannot be a question of dialectic divergencies, for instances 
occur in contemporary and neighbouring monuments. I quote a few examples! Nas. 11 A; 
dnapayati and dyata : the same in Nas. 15. O.T.I, p. 38, No. 13: nadiyd, yapanatha. Nas. 90: 
séndpati. Kanh. 15: dnaida, dpand. C.T.1., p. 46, No. 14: udéséna: p. 55, N 0. 38: yavana 
bhéjana; p. 44, No. 8: bhdtinam, ddna; p. 42, No. 2: béna jandna; p. 30, No. 6: dhénuldbato- 
kéna ; p.6, No. 5: bhdginéyiya. Kanh. 28: bédhikdna, pdniya, saighdnam, dind. Kanh. 15: 
Gnalijdéna, saighéna, &c. Nas. 12., Kanh. 10.,C. T. L, p. 88, No. 2; p. 18, No. 25, &e,, use 
exclusively zn: C.T.I., p. 44, No. 9; p. 9, No. 9: Amravati, No. 175, &c., use exclusively 
the dental n. 


Inconsistencies of orthography are manifested in an infinity of other cases. Take the 
weakening of hard consonants into soft ones: sugha, Karli, 22; Kanh. 15, 28, &.; mugha 
C. T. 1, p. 29, No. 4, No. 6, beside subkha, pamukha (e. g. Amrav, No. 196) ; kudwnbini, Kanh, 15, 
Nas. 8-9, C. T.L., p. 38, No. 2, &c., beside hutwhbini (e, g. Kanh. 4) ; dhénukdhkada, O. T. L, p. 88, 
No. 2, beside dhénukakata, OC. T. I, p. 24, No. 4; p. 31, No. 7; thuba, Kanh. 10 (of the time of 
Vasithiputa Pulomayi), beside thupa, C. T. 1, p. 24, No.3; p. 26, No.1, The inscription of 
Midhariputa (0. T.1, p. 60, No. 2) gives patithdpita, while elsewhere, as for example Amr. 8 
(pp. 52-53), we find pattthuvita, and again elsewhere the spellings padithéptta (Kanh. 15), 
padiddtavd (Nas. 7, time of Nahapina), patiasiya (Kanh. 4) and padiasitava (Kanh. 16-18), of 
the time of Siriyafia Satakani, paithdna (Kanh. 5) in an inscription of earlier date. Of two 
monuments of Gétamiputa Saitakani, one (Nas. 11 A) has Sadakani, the other Sdiakani. C.T.I., 
p. 15, No. 19 has sédak[éjra, while p. 4, No. 1 and p. 9, No. 9, which belong to exactly the 
same date, have sédagéri. Sometimes the alteration is still more complete such as in géyanmd 
equivalent to gautamd (°mi), C.T. 1, p.15, No. 160. Inseveral instances the suffix ka is changed 
into ya; O.T.1, p. 49, No. 20 presents to us, side by side, bhérukachhakdnanh and larngudiydnan 
for lankutikdnanh; in Karli, 22, we read mahdsainghiydnah in a passage dating from the 
24th year of Pulumayi, and which retains several genitives in asya, beside the Prakrit form in 
asa. It is true that, atabout the same period, the Wardak vase presents the intermediate form 
nahasmrghiganan; and that, at Kaphéri, Nos. 12 and 20 have, at the same epoch, the spellings 


Sépdrayaka and Sépdraga respectively. 


As a general rule, it is the soft consonants of Sanskrit which thus disappear or which 
leave y as the only trace behind them : pdyuna (Nas. 7, an inscription of the time of Naha- 
pana) and pdiina (C. T.1., p. 47, No. 6) equivalent to pddéna; bhayamta, C.T. I p. 18, No. 25; 
p. 24, No, 4; p. 50, No. 22, &ec., or bhamita, C. TL. 1, p. 24, No. 3, beside bhadanta ; siaguta, 
C. T. L, p. 88, No. 2, beside sivabhutimhd, p. 9, No.9; pavayitikd, C. T. T., p. 6, No. 5, or 
pavaita, p.6, No. 5; p. 37, Nos. 21, 22; Kanh, 21, 28, &c., beside pavasita ; bhdja, C. T. L., 
p: 14, No. 17; p. 4, No.1; p.9, No. 9, beside bhéya, in an inscription emanating from the 
same family (p. 15, No. 19), bhéa (p. 2, No. 9), bhéigiyd, (Kanh. 24, earlier than Gdtamiputa 
SAtakani), and even (mahd)bhuviyd (CO. T. L, p. 100). It is clear that, when y is introduced, 
it is done in a very arbitrary fashion. It is also on several occasions omitted. 


In an inscription, No. 21, of Kanhéri, beside bhayashta, thériya, &c., we find pavartikda 
pinakéa sanda, and chiarika beside chivartka of the preceding numbers which are exactly 
contemporary. V and y are here subjected to the same treatment, and we, therefore, need not 
a 


1 I quote in general Cave Temple Inscriptions according to number and page in the collection of Messrs. Burgess 
and Bhagwanlal. For Nasik, I follow the numbers given in the Arch. Surv. IV. 98, &. For Kanhéri, the 


numbers of the order in the same collection, V. pp. 74 and ff. 
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be surprised at sporadic instances of orthography such as purisadaidva (Nas. 24), dhaydve 
vélidatéva and uyaraka (OC. T. L., p. 17, No. 28), beside the usual évaraka, and the terminations in 
dya. So, also, we find in the inscriptions of the north, side by side, saivatsarayé, athasatutimaé, 
tachhasilayé, puyaé (Taxila), dc. We find kaliana (Kanh. 13, 24, dc.) as wellas kaliydna and 
pulumdi, pulumdyi, and pulumdvi (Nas. 12, 18, 15) ; dhutwa, mdtua (Kanh. 27) beside dhutuya, 
métuya, &c.; ya and ja are used indifferently the one for the other, when it is necessary to 
represent an etymological j: on the Wardak vase we read puyaé, beside raja, at Taxila, raya 
beside puyaé, and, to confine ourselves to the cave inscriptions, Kanh. 18 reads puyatha[i], 
C. T. L, p. 16, No. 20, vdntyiyasa, Amr, 26 B, vdniyasa; while on the other hand, beside the 
usual bhaya (equivalent to bhdryd), we have bhajayd, Kanh. 19, bharijdyé, Nis. 11 B. 


Inversely, a hard consonant is sometimes substituted for a soft one. For example, 
nékama, beside négama (C. T.1., p. 60, No. 2), nékanaka (Kanh. 2), nékanikd (Amr. 121), 
ndkachanhda (Amr. 56), in the frequently occurring ma[nh|fapa, beside mmidapa and mamdava ; 
Kanh. 16 reads bhaka for bhdga; Amr. 222, légdticha equivalent to lékddtiya, and bhagapaté 
for bhagavati. 


Although the palatal nasal fi is not unknown, its use is very irregular. Karli 20 has 
and equivalent to anyah; Kanh. 5, andni, Kanh. 27, pilnash equivalent to punyaih and ndix equiva- 
lent to jadi. The same spelling ndi¢ occurs again at Amravati, e.g. in Nos. 232, 249, while, on 
the other hand, I have noted in two inscriptions (C. T. I., p. 538, Nos. 28 and 80) kaltanuka. 


Similarly, other modes of orthography sometimes bring us nearer to, and sometimes take 
us further from, the learned standard. I may mention amasa[mn|iaka, Nas. 11 B; barimaniya 
beside basamhana, O. T. 1, p. 14, No. 15; these methods of writing are the more worthy of 
note because, long before, at Kapur di Giri, we regularly find the spelling lramana. OC. T. LI, 
p: 46, No. 14, writes shanwvisa equivalent to shadviisati, an absolutely sporadic instance of 


the use of sha in this Prakrit : a similar inscription, no less Prakrit, writes puirasa beside putasa, 
(C. T. L, p. 40, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7). 


These inconsistencies of orthography are all sporadic. That they certainly do not 


depend on differences of time, can easily be proved by reference to the monuments from 
which the examples have been drawn. 


These monuments are dispersed over a very wide area. Now, between the inscriptions 
of Gujarat or of the caves of the Western coast, and those of Amravati at the mouth of the 
Krishna, those of Khandagiri in Orissa, of Saichi in Malava or of Bharhut in Bihar, we find no 
trace of differences of dialect. They extend over at least four centuries, from the second 
century B, CO. to the 3rd century A. D., without disclosing, between the most ancient and 
the most modern, any appreciable variation. In an area so extensive, the vulgar tongte 
certainly could not have failed to divide up into numerous dialects. This is a phenomenon 
escaped by no language. Literature bears witness to it for the following period, and no one can 
be tempted to imagine that the fact was then a new one. On the other hand, it is clear that a 
language cannot pass through four or five centuries in the mouth of the common people without 
decay and transformation. The earliest literary specimens which we possess of the Prakrits, 
the stanzas of Hila, and the Prakrits of the most ancient dramas, although in origin but a short 
distance from the end of the period to which we refer, reveal a phonetic alteration which was 


much further advanced. Let us, therefore, bring ourselves face to face with the orthographical 
facts which have just been pointed out. 


The parallel employment of forms unequally altered, belonging to different strata of the 
language shew that this dialect of the monuments, however near we may suppose it to the 
living popular language, is neither its direct expression nor its faithful imitation. I+ 
conceals under a level in part conventional, 2 more advanced degeneration of the current 
language — a degeneration of which the distortions are reflected in those more corrupted 
spellings which accidentally escaped the engravers. 
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The frequent inconsistencies of the methods of writing shew that we, nevertheless, are 
not dealing with a language which is rigorously subject to minute rules, and fixed by 
ptudies so definitive that their authority had cut short all individual caprices. Nor can we, on 
the other hand, seo in it the spontaneous efflorescence of local dialects freely expanding in 
their native diversity. 


The language is, therefore, neither purely popular, nor entirely subject to rules. 
Taking all in all, it is to Mixed Sanskrit that the Prakrit of the inscriptions can be most 
exactly compared. Both, by the general use to which they were subjected, and by their relative 
piability, were raised above the character of simple local dialects. In each case each re- 
presented an anglogous effort, — though arrested at unequal stages, — to compass a 
regularity, a unification, which, not being yet defined, left more or less room to hesitation 
and to caprice. 


We have just now had to investigate the relationship which united Mixed Sanskrit and 
Classical Sanskrit; it is no less necessary to determine what, in the linguistic series, were the 
respective positions which we should assign to this Monumental Prakrit, and to the 
Literary Prakrits. 


People ave accustomed to call this dialect of the inscriptions, which I designate by the name 
of Monumental Prakrit, simply Prikrit, or, more often, Pali. This name lends itself to serious 
misunderstandings. If all that is meant is that in its constituent elements it is very analogous 
to the Prikrits, of which Pali is only a particular form, that is all right; but, so great is the 
danger arising from the use of terms, which are either imperfectly defined or inaccurately 
employed, that people are ordinarily prepared to go much farther. They admit, as proved, or 
simply as self-evident, the identity between the two dialects; and such an identity in no way 
exists. 

It is, on the contrary, a very remarkable fact, the explanition of which will have to he 
methodically searched for, that the literary Prakrits never appear in the epigraphic monu- 
ments: and that the Prakrit of the monuments never appears in literature. 


The material elements being in each case identical and drawn from the same popular 
source, the points of difference deal more with the form than with essentials. They have less 
to do with inflexion than with orthography, but they, none the less, certainly exist. Com- 
pared with monumental Prakrit, two features above all others characterize the Prakrits 
of literature: on the one hand the regularity with which the orthographical rules 
peculiar to each are applied, and on the other, the invariable custom of writing doUtbloe 
those homogeneous consonants whose doubling is etymologically justifiable, or which 
results from the assimilation of a non-homogeneous group of consonants. 


The few examples given above are sufficient to shew how unstable in its orthography is 
the Prakrit of the inscriptions. A reference to the monuments themselves will shew plenty 
of other proofs, Sometimes a medial consonant is elided, sometimes it is retained : a hard 
consonant is usually maintained unchanged, but is sometimes softened: the cerebral m and the 
dental n are sometimes distinguished, and sometimes one is used alone to the exclusion of the 
other. The palatal % is by turns used or abandoned in words of identical formation. What 
need we say about the perpetual omissions and confusions which affect the notation of the long 
vowels? There is nothing like this in the Prakrit of the books. In them the value of the 
vowels is everywhere strictly fixed. Does this Prikrit weaken a medial hard letter to a soft 
one? Then it does so always. Does that elide a medial soft letter? Then it elides it in every 
instance. One dialect exclusively employs the dental nasal, another no less exclusively adopts 
the cerebral. If they use both, they do so under distinct and clearly defined circumstances. I 
know that in several of these peculiarities people have sought for traces of-dialectic or of 
chronological variations, but we have seen what confusion reigns in @ number of inscrip- 
tions which belong to the same region and to the same epoch. That confusion allows us to 
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attribute to such causes only a very secondary action. It, in any case, assigns to Monu- 
mental Prékrit a place apart, nigh ‘to, but independent of the Prakrits of the books. 


In order to be more accurate, it is indispensable to examine more closely those Prakrits of 
the books, -— the Literary Prakrits. 


It has long been recognized that the Prakrits of the grammarians and of literature 
are, to & greater or less extent, languages which possess an artificial and a learned 
character. The very commencement (v. 2) of the collection of Hala is significant :— 


Aman pddakavean 

padhiuh sothh a jé na jdnarbtt 
kdmassa tarhtatarmtin 

kunantt, té kaha na lagjante? 


It could, therefore, very well happen that people were unable to understand Prakrit 
poetry. Aspecial study was required to follow it. —~ This is not the only piece of evidence, but 
the very appearance, the nature of the language, and the way in which it was used, furnish, 
in this respect, still more decisive arguments, 


The mere fact that the plays, even those reputed to be the most ancient, employ at 
the same time, dialects which have reached very different stages of phonetic decay, will 
not allow us to admit that these dialects have been really and simply conveyed from 
real life into literature. The way in which they are employed and their allotment amongst 
the characters of the play are regulated, not according to the birth-place of the speakers (who in 
general are supposed to belong to the same country), but in conformity with a comparative scale 
which assigns each dialect, according to its degree of corruption, to each character according to 
his social rank. It is needless to shew how arbitrary is such a state of affairs, and how it cannot 
have been a-direct imitation of the truth. If the Mahirdshtrt dialect is exclusively reserved for 
poetic use, it is so because it has been adapted to the purpose by special manipulations, so that 
it no longer really and exactly represents the language of Maharashtra, On this point, opinion 
is, I believe, unanimous, and no one doubts that literary custom and convention are in great 
part responsible for the emascalation of this language, which appears unable to bear a single 
strong articulation, and which is resolved into a confused murmur of vowels following one 
after the other. Hven those dialects, which, like the Sauraséni, have not been deli berately 
reduced to this degree of weakness, have certainly not escaped a certain amount of retouch- 
ing. Languages do not, by their organic movement, go again up the stream, down which 
they have been carried by the natural action of phonetic decay. If the languages spoken 
in India at the present day possess articulations which have disappeared in the Prikrits, the 
grammatical constitution of which is infinitely more archaic, the use in literature of which 
is anterior by twelve or fifteen centuries, it is evidently so because the orthography of these 
Prakyits does not absolutely represent the condition of the language at the time at which 
they were employed or fixed. In this respect the Prakyit grammarians themselves sup~ 
ply significant indications, It is exactly those disdained dialects, which were considered 
as inferior, that have had their forms least altered, and that are nearest to their etymo- 
logical origin. The Paigsaéchi preserves the medial consonants which the superior dialects elide 
(Hémachandra, IV, 324), and the Apabhraihéa retains the articulation of + after a consonant 
(ibid. TV. 398), which is everywhere else suppressed in the uniform level of assimilation, 


The names of the dislects, too, contribute their testimony. Titles, such as Apabhra- 
raga, 4, &. ‘corruption,’ or perhaps, ‘ corrupted dialect,’ Paisachi, ‘the dialect of demons,’ are 
not names of definite languages, really existing in a precise region. When we found further 
distinguished, the Chilika-Paisachi, or ‘Little Paigachf,’ the Ardha-Magadhi, or ‘ Semi. 
Magedhi,’ we can scarcely doubt, 2 priori, that we have to do with dialects whi 


ch are something 
quite different from simple provincial idioms, 


I know that my learned fellow-worker and 
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friend, Dr. Hoernle,? has, with reference to Apabhrathga and Ardha-Magadhi, put forward pro- 
positions which would make them local dialects with exacj boundaries. I do not think that these 
theories could be positively maintained. To tell the truth, his views regarding the first would 
appear to have varied. Recently, in the provisional introduction to the excellent Bihart Dictionary, 
he puts forward the Apabhratmia as the peculiar dialect of the north-west of India. We see 
from the preface to his edition of the Prdkritalakshana of Chanda (p. xx) that this opinion is 
chiefly based on one fact, viz., that the edicts of Kapur di Giri agree with the Apabhraiéa in 
optionally retaining an r following another consonant. Such a basis of classification is insufficient. 
We have nothing in any tradition to authorise the localisation’ of the ApabhrathSa in the north- 
west. Do not we also find the sporadic retention of this r at Girnar, at Nandghat, and in other 
inscriptions of the west P If the Apabhramsa thus combines apparently ancient forms with 
the most advanced instances of decay, this happens, not owing to a dialectic peculiarity, but to 
the habit, common to all the usual dialects, of drawing freely on the tradition of the learned 
language, orthography and pronunciation. The Apabhramsa of Hémachandra (IV. 398, cf. 
414, &c.), still retains the r in composition. Would any one dareto draw chronological deduc- 
tions from this fact P It employs on occasions the vowel 1 (IV. 894); are we to see in this 
use the local survival of a sound lost for so many centuries ? Dr. Hoernle was, in my opinion, 
much nearer the trath, when, in the introduction to his Oomparative Grammar (pp. xix — xx1) 
he came into accord with the proposition so learnedly put forward by Prof. Pischel,? who 
considers the Apabhrathéa as the popular dialect, as really spoken, in opposition to the Literary 
Prakrit.4 


He considers that there are as many Apabhrathsas as Prikrits, and I think that, in this, he 
has gone too far; for a great deal is still wanted to prove that each Prakrit could be viewed 
as regularly corresponding to a definite local dialect (as we shall see at once in the case of 
Ardhamfgadh!). But the main fact to be drawn from the passages which he has quoted, or to 
which he has referred, and from the authoritative statements of the grammarians themselves, is 
that the Apabhrathéa is like a general category, into which the grammar throws pell-mell, 
without attempting to classify them into dialectic groups, a number of peculiarities probably 
borrowed from current usage and eliminated from the literary idioms. In this way we cau 
explain how the Apabhrathéa could appear sometimes more archaic, though usually more 
degenerated, than the learned Prakrits, in which the affectation of orthographic uniformity, 
has made the proscription of tatsamas, or at least of such as were too apparent, as large as 
possible. 


Bane Se A ann te a a 
2 [Note by translator, — It is almost unnecessary to state that the fact of his being the translator of M. Senart’s 
luminous arguments, in no way binds Mr. Grierson to either accepting or denying their cogency. } 
8 Academy, October 1870. 


& At the same time lam unable to understand on what arguments the idea, expressed by Dr. Hoernle, that the 
Apabhrarhéa would appear to represent the popular language spoken by the Aryans, and the Pais&chi the same 
lang uage as spoken by the aboriginal tribes, is founded. Such an arrangement looks really too systematic, nor is it 
sufficiently justified by the few divergencies which distinguish the Paigichi from the Apabhraméa. Some of these, such 
as the hardening of soft consonants, are found now and then at all epochs, from that of Piyadasi to the Prikrit 
of the monuments. Dr. Hoernle has lumeself remarked that, in the more modern grammarians, the confusion 
between the Paig&cht and the Apabhrashéa is perpetual (Comp. Gram. p. xx, note). I believe, indeed, that they 
are only two names to distinguish two things which, if not identical, are extremely analogous. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Vararachi does not mention the Apabhrarnéa. Itis probable that, at the period when his 
grammar was written, pedants had not yet pushed their taste for arbitrary differentiations so faras to distinguish 
between an Apabhrarhéa and a Paié Schi. It is certain that, when the distinction first comes to our notice, in 
the Prékritalakehana (III. 87-88), the two alleged dialects are characterised by traits, — use of the consecutive 
¢ in Apabhrathéa, substitution of | and » for 7 and 1~— which could, in no way, be held sufficient to constitute a 
difference of dialect. They alone suffice to shew the secondary, theoretical, origin of theseparation. When we 
are told that in Paigdcht the spelling sata ( == efa) for Sanskrit shia occurs, are we to believe that this debased dialect has 
naturally perpetuated the etymological spelling ? We cannot do so, eny more than we can believe that the Apabbrarnéa 
preserved the consecutive r. It simply takes up in tatsamas, written with a liberty tolerated by its rudeness, and the 
borrowing of which this rudeness itself supports, the tradition which we have already found at work at Girnar, several 
centuries earlier, in spellings like sésté, &c. 
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Dr. Hoernle’s opiniun regarding Ardhamigadhi rests, unleas 1am mistaken, on but a weak 
basis. He has endeavoured to establish from the inscriptions of Piyadasi a geographical partition 
of the ancient dialects, which I have already, I believe, shewn to have little foundation. We 
have, as a fact, no indication of the existence, at that ancient period, of a dialect intermediate 
hetween the Migadht and the Mahirishtzi, I would add that, by its name of Arsha, the 
Ardhamigadhi is at once classed as a literary language. It would bea strange phenomenon 
that we should have to take it ag denoting a real idiom, ~ this dialect, whose sole peculiarity 
is the formation of the nominative singular in é, and which, in other respects, save a few insigni- 
ficant exceptions, is just the same as Mahiirishtri. It bears clearly on its face the mark of its 
artificial origin, I shall indicate, later on, what we may conjecture as to its formation; and 
certainly, the first impression awakened by its name, the notion which that name gives of a 
scholastic idiom, is not one that will mislead us. 


It is true that, beside these instructive names, other dialects received local titles 
which connected each with a definite tract of country. I do not even wish to insist on the 
fact that the principal dialect, the one which serves as the basis for the teaching of the gram- 
marians, instead of habitually receiving its name of Mahirshtri, is called Prakrita, the Prikrit 
par excellence, which manifestly contrasts it, as an artificial language, with that other learned 
and literary language, which is Samskrita, the Sanskrit. This detail can well have only a 
secondary importance, and it remains certain that several Prikrits are designated by geogra- 
phical names; Maharashtri, Sauraséni, Magadhi. It is natural to conclude that they are 
connected respectively with the countries of the Maharashtra, of the Surasénas, and of 
Magadha. But to what degree, and in what sense are they connected ? 


That each borrows certain characteristic peculiarities from the popular dialect of 
the country of which it bears the name, is a thought which will at once occur to the mind. 
Several facts confirm it. Some of the phenomena attributed to Migadht by the grammarians — 
the formation of the nominative of a-bases in é, the substitution of J for r— are also found in 
the official dialect of Piyadasi, and the situation of the royal residence entitles us to consider 
that as approximately representing the idiom of Magadha. Whatever we may be led to think 
of the work of regularisation and of the cutting down to measure by the grammarians, it is 
certain that they have taken their materials for foundation, their constituent elements, 
from the vulgar dialects, and the names which have remained attached to the literary idioms, 
when they have a definite geographical meaning, deserve to be taken into serious consideration. 
Till the contrary is proved, they supply us with an historic basis, which we cannot abandon 
without committing a serious imprudence. So far as concerns the Maharishtri, the compa- 
risons which the inscriptions of the western coast, in the land of Mahérishtra, permit us to 
institute, shew that no incompatability exists between what we can identify as belonging to 
the popular language, and the rules of the grammatical idiom. The only thing is that we 
must clearly understand under what conditions these comparisons present themselves. Maha- 
rashtra, where we find at once both a long series of monuments, and, in the verses of Hala, 
an ancient, probably the most ancient, instance of the application of Prakrit to literature, is 
the tract most favourably circumstanced for us to form a clear idea, on actual evidence, 
of the manner in which the reform of the Prakrit grammarians was accomplished. 


On a consideration of the Prakrit inscriptions of the West we have been convinced 
that, although they are necessarily based on the popular language of the locality, they 
do not give us a rigorously faithful picture of it. Their orthography is not strictly repre- 
sentative; but, without having that stability which can only be assured by a complete gram- 
matical culture, it tends to get as near as it can to etymology, that is to say to the 
orthography preserved by the learned language. It takes as the typical ideals of its writing 
those instances in which the pronunciation has departed least from the primitive form. The 
parallel use of Mixed Sanskrit is there to prove that this conclusion does not arbitrarily 
attribute to the authors of the monumental orthography a predisposition which was not theirs. 
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What about the literary Maharashtri? We know, in the first place, that the prammarians 
distinguish two varieties, — the ordinary MahfrAshtri, which is that of Hila and of a portion 
of the poetry of the plays, and the Mah4rdshtri of the Jainas.5 We can for the moment neglect 
the shades which distinguish these two groups; taken as a whole, they closely resemble each 
other, as we should expect in the case of dialects which, bearing the same name, must have 
sprung up inthe same soil. Between this literary idiom, and that of the monuments, 
numerous points of difference leap to the front the moment we examine them. We 
must consider these differences more closely. 


The literary orthography ordinarily weakens into the corresponding sonant the hard #; I have 
quoted above, from the inscriptions, the spellings mukuda, vddaka, dhénukakada, huduibini, 
sdlakani, sddagéri, padiddtava, padithdpita, &c., by the side of the more usual writing which 
retains the consonant as in the standard Sanskrit. The literary language readily weakens p into 
6 or v, and it completely elides the medial ¢; I have quoted above the sporadic spellings thuda 
for thipa (stipa), géyamd for gautamd (mit) The grammarians teach that a soft consonant 
between two vowels is elided; in the monuments, we have met words like dkayaihia, bhawnta, 
beside bhadanhta, siaguta for sivagupta, pavaita and pavayita for pavajita, bhéigt and bhéa for 
bhijiké and bhéja, pdyuna and pdina for pddina, uyaraka beside bvaraka, chiarika, beside the usual 
chivarika, paithdna for padithdna, representing pratishthdna. The locative singular of bases 
in a is formed in the Prakrit of literature in 6, and more usually in ami; if in the monuments 
it is almost always formed in 6, we, nevertheless, find examples like jambudipamht (Karli No. 10, 
Arch. Surv. IV. 91); and, beside the locative tiranhumét, the spelling tiranhumi (i. e., ttranhwuimi) 
(Arch. Surv. p. 106, No. 14). So, also, banksmant beside daitmkana in the same dedication. These 
instances prove that the termination mhi was altered, in a manner more or less constant, into 
ami in the vulgar pronunciation. 


The y is constantly changed into j in the regular writing, and, consequently, yy into 7), and 
the group rya into jja, through an intermediate yya. Cases like sihadhaydnam, (C. T. I, 
p. 81), No. 7; for “dhajdnanh, vaniyiyasa, p. 16, No. 20, puyatham, Kanh. No. 98, rdydmacha, 
Arch. Surv. IV. p. 99, No. 4 (perhaps we might add bhdya beside bhdja), prove that in real 
pronunciation there was no distinction between y and j. Elsewhere, beside learned spellings like 
dchariya (C. T. I., p. 100), dcharia, Kanh. No. 17, we meet the forms dyyaka, Kanh. No. 19, 
©. T. 1, p. 60, No.2; bhayayd, C. T. 1, p. 48, No. 6, &e., payavasiné, Arch. Surv. p. 114, 
No. 22; and the sporadic spellings, bhajéya, Kanh. 19, 27; bharijdyé, Nas. 22; bhddrajanyyja, 
Kanh. 27, beside paniyya, do not permit us to doubt that, between the grammars and the 
inscriptions, the difference was purely apparent, and simply graphic. I could quote other details, 
and, compared with the sfitras I. 29; ITI. 129, of Hémachandra, point out, in the monuments, 
the spellings diévdsini, Kanh. 28, Kuda 22, iddgni, Arch. Surv. IV. 114, No. 3, &c., dé, Kanh. 
No. 8, beside 66 (Mahad. 1), or v4 (Junnar, 14). 


These comparisons suffice to put in its true light the character of the grammatical 
dialect. It is founded on the same local basis as the idiom of the monuments: both re- 
present the same language but at slightly different periods of its history: both modify 
its appearance by an orthography which is in part arbitrary, but dominated in each case 
by divergent predilections. The one, when it is inspired with learned recollections, 
ordinarily chooses as its standard the least altered etymological form: the other goes, so to 
speak, to the extreme limit of existing corruptions; it prefers to take the most advanced 
facts of phonetic deterioration, as the level which grammatical elaboration imposes with a more 
or less absolute regularity on the system which it has consecrated. 


Tho arbitrary constructions of the school can, of course, work in more then one direc- 
tion. We must expect not only to find different tendencies, but also to meet both partial 
instances of unfaithfulness to the regulative tendency, — and also elements and distinc- 





5 Jacobi, Kalpa Sutra, Introd. p, xvii 
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tions which are purely artificial, mingled in a variable proportion with the elements 
which have been directly supplied by the popular speech. A comparison of the 
various literary Mah4rashtrts, the parallel employment of which I have already mentioned, 
throws a striking light upon this point of view. 


As Professor Jacobi (loc. cit.) points out, the Mabarashtri of Vararuchi and the poets differs 
trom that of Hémachandra and the Jains in two main peculiarities. The former does not uso 
the ya-sruti, and everywhere substitutes the cerebral 2 for the dental a : the latter retains the 
dental » at the commencement of words, and when it is doubled. It ig quite natural that the 
origin of these divergencies has first been sought for,® either in diversities of dialect, or in 
differences pf time ; but I should be surprised if anyone, with the knowledge which we are now 

becinning to acquire of Indian epigraphy, could persevere in this view. 


So far as concerns the first point, the introduction of a y between vowels — or, according 
to Hémachandra, more exactly, between two a’s — which form an hiatus, I lay no stress on 
several circumstances, disagreement between the grammarians, disagreement between the rules 
of the grammar and the manuscript tradition,” which @ priori, appear to indicate that this rule 
is susceptible of arbitrary extensions and restrictions. I content myself with calling the texts 
of the inscriptions as witnesses. The ordinary orthography is too ready to adopt the 
methods of the learned language to allow many hiatus to exist. I have, however, quoted 
many examples, and I could quote more; bhéa, bhoigi, pdiina, chiarika, paithdna, bhaanta, pulumdi, 
phutua; the spellings chétiasa (Kanh. 5), patiasiya (Kanh. 4), the terminations pavaitikdu, 
ponakiasanda, (Kanh. 21), bhayda (Kanh. 27). It follows that from an epoch earlier than 
that of our literary authorities, the local pronunciation supported the existence of the hiatus 
in Mahirishtra, as well as in the other provinces of India. It must be assumed that, there 
as elsewhere, but not more than elsewhere, the hiatus implied a light utterance-break ana- 
logous to the soft breathing, If this has been denoted by means of the y, whether in all, or in 
special cases, the choice can be explained on the one hand by the imitation of a certain 
number of terminations of the learned declension, and on the other by the fact that the 
change in every case of an original y to j, left the sign for y available for a special function. 
Sometimes the inscriptions apply » for this purpose, as in pulumdvisa (Nas, 15), bhaydva 
vélidatdva (Kuda, No. 28), and the parallel employment in this last inscription of the spelling 
uyaraka, for uvaraka, clearly shews that neither the v in the one case nor the y in the other 
represented any actual pronunciation. They are merely equivalent expedients for concealing 
from the eyes a hiatus which the recollections of the cultivated language caused to be consi- 
dered as clumsy and barbarous. It was a similar idea, and not a chimerical peculiarity of a 
local dialect, which has cansed the employment of the ya-sruét by one school, and which has subse- 
quently caused it to pass into the rules of its grammars and into the usages of its books. 


As for the use of the dental ~ and the cerebral », the case is, if possible, still more striking. 
At first sight, a dialect which invariably pronounces an initial n in one way and a medial ” in 
another, should surprise us and pnt usonour guard. But the question is more general, and 
the case is susceptible of being argued with greater precision. 


I must confess that I cannot sufficiently express my surprise to see nowadays the distinc- 
tion between the cerebral and the dental nasal taken as a basis of classification when dealing 
with the ancient Prikrits. It will be remembered how the form of the cerebral JT is known to 
mone of the inscriptions of Piyadasi which are couched in the Magadhf orthography. The 
dental | is alone used. If this is a peculiarity of the dialect, it is very curious that, in the 
literary Magadhi, the dental » should, on the contrary, completely disappear, and that the 
corebral #alone should be admitted. At Bharhnt, the ordinary inscriptions know only one |, the 
dental ; but there is, nevertheless, one exception, and it is characteristic. The royal inscrip- 
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* Jacobi, p, 16.— Hi. Miiller, Beitr. Zur. Gramm, des Jainaprdkrit, pp. 8 and ff. 
7 C£. Pischel, Hémach. I, 180. 
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tion of the eastern porch, dated in the reign of the Suigas, uses concurrently both forms | and 
I ; butin what wayP It has péténa, puténa, puténa, probably térananh and certainly upmina.” 
It both forms are here known, it is quite clear that the distinction between them is, not 
popular, but arbitrary and learned. This is proved not merely by its inconsistencies and by 
ity irregularities, but by the application of the cerebral n to terminations in which its presence 
is explicable in Sanskrit, but in Sanskrit only, by the proximity of an r which has disappeared 
in the vulgar idiom. At Girnar, at the time of the edicts of ASéka, where the distinction 
between mand ” is marked, the pedantic imitation does not go so far, — the cerebral n never 
appearing in terminations. At Sanchi, the state of affairs is very analogous to that which is 
presented at Bharhut. In all the ancient dedications the I is unknown. Ié only makes its 
appearance in an inscription of the reign of Sitakani (No. 190), the introducer of Sanskrit into 
tho epigraphy of the Andhras. At the other extremity of India, in the monuments of Ceylon, 
the signs | and J are evidently employed without distinction, and it is natural to conclude 
thatthe case was the same in the region from which that great island had borrowed its alphabet 
Tt is a curious fact that the only inscription (No. 57 of E. Miller) in which a deliberate 
distinction appears to have been made — we have in it mahasarané, budhasaranagaté, beside 
nati (natht), athdné, niyaté — appears to be directly based on a Magadhi dialect, and yet, in its 
use of | and J, it deviates equally both from the practice of Piyadasi, and from the rules of 
the literary Magadhi. 


Nowhere are things more clear than in the tract which interests us more immediaiely, 
the country of Mahirashtra. I have just drawn attention to the fact that in the root-portion of 
words, Girnar follows Sanskrit in distinguishing between the two m’s. At Nanighat, the 
ancient Andhras knew nothing but the dental . The cerebral E reappears in the period 
following, we have seen above under what conditions. The confusion is continual. No fixed 
rule allows us to disentangle it. Neighbouring inscriptions make exclusive use, the one of 
|, the other of I. The meaning of this hesitation, of this medley, is further accentuated by 
the parallel facts concerning the palatal 7. This nasal has disappeared in the literary 
Maharashtris, and is replaced by the cerebral or by the dental. Nevertheless, in the inscrip- 
tions, we constantly find the genitive ré%é, and also forms such as héraiika (C. T.L, p. 54, 
No. 32). On the other hand spellings such as haliatiaka (C.T. 1. p. 53, Nos, 28, 30) are of 
a nature to lead us to conclude that the fis no longer a living letter. We have, indeed, 
already quoted dranaka, ani, andni, héranika, pina, nati, &c., which shew that the use of the 
sign # is only a mere pedantic affectation.® It is certainly not otherwise with the signs | 
and I. Inthe inscriptions they represent a value which is in both cases absolutely identical ; 
and if the grammatical reform of the literary dialects has assigned to them special réles, it is 
owing to an arbitrary differentiation which has no connexion with the actual variations of the 
current pronunciation, 


Although summary, these remarks are, unless I am mistaken, sufficient to mark the peculiar 
characteristics of Monumental Prikrit, and also, more especially, of the Literary Prakrits, and 
to present them under their true aspect. This is an indispensable preparation for elucidating 
the problem with which we are concerned. It resolves itself into two terms; when and. 
how were the Literary Prakrits constituted P These two points embrace all the secondary 
questions. 

It is a trite observation that languages, in the normal course of their history, are invari- 
ably subject to a gradual decay of their phonetic elements. This is a current down which all 
float. None can, of itself, go up the stream by its natural movement. This has ordinarily, and 
very naturally, been made the basis of the relative chronology of the dialects of India. The 
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8 It is very possible that this state of affairs was in reality much more ancient. In fact, putting aside the 
peculiar spelling fiaydsu (G. VIII. 1), the edicts of Girnar, along with the ordinary orthography of @ for 7y 
have in one passage (VIII. 4) the reading hirarana. Inversely, while the f appears nowhere in the edicts in the 
Magadht dialect, Dhauli presents an unique example in pafimii for pratiitt, always supposing that the reading 
of the Oorpus is exact, which I have great difficulty in believing. 
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preceding remarks make evident with what particular reservations we should here surround 
the application of this principle. In themselves, the Sanskrit forms are certainly more archaic ; 
they are historically older than the Prikrit forms of the time of Piyadasi. Yet that does 
not prevent Sanskrit, as a whole language, in the form in which we know it now, having 
only succeeded in conquering for itself an existence long after the rise of his Prakrit. So 
it is with the different Prakrits. The general phonetic appearance of Pali is certainly more 
archaic than that of Mahardshtri. Have we any right to conclude that therefore it actually 
existed, in its definitive form and orthography, before Maharashtri P Inno way. In short, we 
must carefully distingush between the constituent elements of the dialect, considered directly, 
and their utilization in the shape of a particular literary dialect, adapted to a certain order of 
production. We cannot apply to literary idioms, in part artificial and learned, the same 
measure as that which we apply to purely popular languages. They, the former, can, ina 
sense, go up the regular stream of their linguistic development. This is the very fact which 
we have proved for Mixed Sanskrit. When I speak of inquiring into the age of the 
Literary Prikyits I mean, not to determine the epoch to which the elements, morpholo- 
gical and phonetic, of which they are composed, can be traced up, but to fix the moment 
when they were arrested, crystallized, in a definite form for literary use. For this 
purpose the forms which are the most altered are those which are most-instructive. 
‘They can be made to prove that such a dialect cannot be earlier than such a given 
epoch. The better preserved forms prove nothing. They may have been either subsequently 
reconstructed in the light of the learned language, or preserved for a greater or less period by 
tradition before receiving their place and their consecration in the special dialect of which 
they finally formed an integral part. : 


The criterion, therefore; founded exclusively on the general phonetic appearance of the 
dialects must be resolutely put to one side, if we wish to avoid misconceptions regarding the most 
certain, the most characteristic features of the history which we are endeavouring to build up. 


This being settled, a two-fold object of inquiry presents itself, On the one side, the 
relation existing between the Prakrits of the monuments and that of the books, and of 
the other, the relation existing between the literary Prakrits and Sanskrit. 


To set to deliberately, to convert, by systematic work, popular dialects into literary 
dialects with forms fixed for ever, is not so simple an idea that it would suggest itself of itself, 
and that it should not require any explanation. Such an undertaking must evidently be 
regulated ona prototype, on some pre-established model. India possesses a type of this descrip- 
tion, Sanskrit, Indeed, if we pay heed to the names, prékrita and sashskrita are correlative terms. 
The actual bond which connects together the two series of facts is certainly no less close than the 
formal relationship of the names which designate them. Historically, the earlier term is Sanskrit. 
On that point there can be no possible doubt. It is the very elaboration and diffusion of Sanskrit 
which has served as the basis and model for the elaboration of the Prikrits. They have been 
regularised in imitation of it. The recollection of this origin is perpetuated in the teaching of 
the grammarians. They take care to establish that Prakrit has Sanskrit for its basis and for its 
source (Hémach. I. 1, and Dr. Pischel’s notes). It would be a mistake to attribute to the 
Hindiis, on the strength of such a remark, the idea of a linguistic genealogy founded on com- 
parative analysis. When Vararachi and others (cf. Lassen, Instit. Ling. Prékrit, p. 7) declare 
that the prakriti of Sauragénf is Sanskrit, and that of Mahidrishtr? and of Paigacht the 
Sauraséni, it is quite clear that we must not take the proposition in an historical sense. It is 
nothing but a manner of stating that Saurasén}, in various characteristics, approaches Sanskrit 
orthography more nearly than the other dialects, — that it is in a fashion midway between the 
learned language, and the dialects with a more altered orthography. It is not a genealogical 
classification, but an entirely practical one. It is something like a direct recognition of the 
method according to which these languages have received their grammatical fixation. This 
working has taken for its basis the grammar of the learned language, and for its principle the 

gradation of each of them on a determined level below the stage of Sanskrit. 
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I now come to the second object of inquiry. 


Monumental Prakrit and the Literary Prakrits start from the same source. Their 
main difference consists in this, that they have been unequally cultivated. The latter 
posyess a character more stable, their mode of writing is more perfect. Is this to be explained 
by indifference to these particulars on the side of the former? Certainly not, The part which 
it plays as the official language of the inscriptions, the general level which it knows how to retain 
above the more altered local dialects, allow us to recognise in it an idiom already refined, and 
with an inevitable tendency, as is universal in India, to establish itself asa fixod and regular 
language. How could we believe, if there already existed, in the Literary Prakrits, a parallel 
model of better regulated and more complete orthography, that the writers could have, when 
using the language for inscriptions, neglected to profit by it, and to utilize its experience P 


But general considerations are not sufficient. Whatever it be worth, the demonstration, to 
bo conclusive, must be connected with precise and characteristic phenomena. The facts relat- 
ing to the graphic representation of double consonants have afforded us valuable 
assistance for establishing certain essential points in the comparative history of Classical 
and Mixed Sanskrit, and the data of the same order are no less instructive in the new 
ground on which we tread. at present, 


The Literary Prakyrits observe every doubling without exception. There does not 
exist a single Prikrit text which departs from this rule, ora single grammarian who does not 
explicitly teach it, or shew by evidence that he assumes it. The strictness with which it is 
uniformly introduced in all the dialects shews that we have here a rule which has from 
the very commencement exercised its influence on the grammatical work,® 


This mode of writing seems, in itself, to be perfectly simple; it is only the expression of 
the actual pronunciation. But the matter is not so easy as that. Not only does the most 
ancient orthography, that of the edicts of Piyadasi, abstain from observing it, but we have 
seen that Mixed Sanskrit, in spite of the tendency which led it to approach historically older 
forms, adopted it slowly, and, as I have admitted, under the influence of Classical Sanskrit. 
It is no less a stranger to the Prakrit of the monuments throughout the whole period with which 
we are now dealing, We are entitled to affirm this as a general fact, though I shall shortly 
point out certain exceptions, which, far from weakening the rule tend to emphasize its correctness. 


This graphic usage of the literary Prikrits, which is inseparable from their very elabora- 
tion and from their grammatical establishment, was, therefore, not borrowed by them from earlier 
established customs. It is not met in epigraphy, nor in the gurrent practice which 
epigraphy certainly reflects. It can only have been borrowed by them, as it was 
borrowed by Mixed Sanskrit, from the pre-existing orthography of Classical Sanskrit. 
T have just shewn that it was @ priors more than probable that the very idea of refining the local 
dialects into literary tongues, and still more probably the principles under which the latter 
were elaborated, must have had their source in the existence, in the employment, and in the 
rule of profane Sanskrit, This orthographical peculiarity lends to this view a new and positive 
foundation in fact, and certain data borrowed from epigraphy shew it in its full light. 


I have said that the Prakrit of the inscriptions does not double its consonants. Ii 
remains, in this respect, faithful to the ancient tradition. This fidelity is not invariable, and 
does not endure to an indefinite period. Froma certain epoch, we find some examples of 
doubling appearing sporadically. The last inscription of Vasithiputa Pulumayt (4. 8., IV. 
p. 118, No, 21) has sétapharanaputtasya. The termination asya, which is repeated in sévasa- 
kasya, abuldmavdthavasya, clearly shews that the engraver employed this doubling in a moment 
of Sanskyitizing imitation. In the purely Prakrit texts of Midhariputa Sakaséna, we meet 


® Amongst the neo-Aryan languages, Sindhi, re-adopting in its case the primitivo inoxactness of the Hindd 
orthography, neglects to note these doublings : but it none the less faithfully observes thom in pronunciation. 
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dyyakéna (A. S, V. p. 19, No. 14), dyyakéna and buddha (ibid. p. 82, No. 19). The 
maintenance of the long vowel before the double consonant is here to reveal a Sanskrit influence, 
and an analogous action is altogether natural in the participle buddha, which is identical in 
the learned language and in the popular tradition. Doublings (even purely Prikrit ones) are 
more numerous in No, 27 of Kanhéri (4. 8., p. 85): pdriyya®, bhddrajanijjdnamn, etta, ekka, ettd, 
puttdna, saveaséva, tthitdnam, ttt, This inscription is, generally speaking, rather couched in 
Mixed Sanskrit, forms like pratigrahé, putrasya, kulasya, bear witness to a more or less 
direct action on the part of classical orthography. Its linguistic level is, in other respects, 
very uneven, and side by side with these Sanskrit forms, appears a genitive like dhutua. 
Dr. Biihler, whose experience on this point is entitled to great respect, considers that this 
inscription, written in Andhra characters, contains some forms of more modern letters, It, 
therefore, most probably, belongs to the third century. 








These facts speak clearly. It is certain that Prakrit, as it was written on the 
monuments, was quite ready to accept the graphic doubling of consonants. From the 
moment when the diffusion of Sanskrit set the example of this doubling, this tendency shews 
itself in various dispersed instances, welling over from Mixed Sanskrit to introduce itself into 
Prikrit, These instances form the evidence of the movement which was inevitably destined to 
carry on the Prikrits in its course, They shew also that this movement had not yet resulted 
in the fixation of the orthography of the Prakrits, for, in that case we should find in the Prakrit 
of the monuments, instead of rare indications, a constant practice. 


Later facts prove that this is not an unfounded conjecture. 


It will be remembered that after the commencement of the 8rd century, the series of 
epigraphical monuments is interrupted by an unfortunate lacuna. The most ancient inscrip- 
tions which come next to carry on the chain of tradition, are, so far as is at present known, a 
few epigraphs of the Pallavas. The earliest is an endowment of Vijayabuddhavarman.10 
Messrs. Burnell aud leet agree, on palwographical grounds, in attributing it to the fourth 
century.! Of the four faces which are covered with writing, only the last is in Sanskrit. 
In the condition in which they have come down to us, the three first do not appear to be 
susceptible of a continued translation, but that is not indispensable for our present purpose. 
Whatever may be the difficulties and uncertainties, the general fact which concerns us leaps 
at once prominently into notice. Words like sirivijayals handavammamahardjassa, yuvama- 
hdrdjassa, sirivijayabuddhavammassa, pdduttare pdsé shew us a Prikrit which, for the first time 
in the series of epigraphs, doubles its consonants like the grammatical Prikrits. This, too, 
is not an accident or a caprice. The copper-plates of Hirahadagalli, which belong to the same 
dynasty, and to the same time, and which have been kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
Burgess,!? use on the whole the same orthography. 


The fact is of high importance. It conclusively testifies how the writing of the monu- 
ments was naturally inclined to adopt the more regular and accurate orthography used. 
by the Literary Prakrits, If, therefore, it had not adopted it sooner, it was because that 
use had not yet been established. It thus gives usa means for determining with sufficient 
approximation the epoch in which the final elaboration of the Prakrits occurred. 


Tosumup. The reform of the Literary Prakrits was subsequent to the diffusion of 
Sanskrit in profane use, and cannot therefore, be earlier than the first centuries of our 
era, In the 4th century it had been carried out; at least, the general system had been 
established. This is borne witness to by the reaction which it exercised upon the Prikrit of 
the monuments; all that we do not know is to what dialects it at frst extended. The few 
examples of doubling which we find in the epigraphs of the end of the 2nd century, or of the 
beginning of the 3rd, would seem to mark this epoch as the period of this grammatical work. 


10 Fleet, Ind. Ant. 1880, p. 100. 11 Ind. Ant, 1876, pp, 175 and ff, 
2% Tt has since been published by Dr. Biibler in Epigraphica Indica, Part I. 
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Without being in a position to state with positive accuracy, we cannot be far wrong in asserting 
that the second and third centuries are the earliest time at which it can have been brought 
forward into practice. It is clear that this work cannot have been contemporaneous for all the 
dialects, and that, for several, it has only been carried out at a much later period. 


Mhese conclusions compel us to accept an important consequence. This conse- 
quence is that all the P&ali-Prakrit literature which we possess is, in the orthographical 
form in which we now have it, later than the grammatical reform of the Pr&kyits, and 
later than the 2nd or 3rd century. 


I must here do away with a scruple which might arise in the reader’s mind, and suggest 
one explanation. : 


My last inductions are principally founded on the date of the doubling of conso- 
nants in writing, Am I not exaggerating the importance of an orthographical detail P 


Tt will first be remarked that the argument drawn from doubling, if I have been right in 
insisting upon it on account of facts which allow us to treat it with a striking degree of 
accuracy, comes simply to confirm and to cireumscribe, from the point of view of chronology, 
a proposition which a priori compelled its own acceptance. Or can any one doubt that the 
regularisation of the Prikrits, such as we find it both in grammatical manuals and, in literary 
works, was not necessarily later than the final elaboration and diffusion into common life of 
Sanskrit, or that it was not inspired by and modelled on it? This imitation of Sanskrit perforce 
carries us, after what has been said above, to at least the second century. 


Moreover, we must take care not to minimize too much the importance of this graphic 
phenomenon. For several centuries, through minor modifications, a certain orthographical system 
was maintained in the Prikrit of the monuments, without undergoing any attack, or submit- 
ting to any compromise. All at once, we find, one day, this system modified, and modified in a 
regular, constant manner, in one of its most characteristic traits. The incident, from a 
grammatical point of view, is not so petty. By its very suddenness, by the strictness with which 
the new principle is applied, it indicates that a revolution of some magnitude has intervened. 


This doubling may pass for a detail, but it is not an isolated cne, It forms an integral 
part of a more general reconstruction. It is one of the most appar ent manifestations, but it is 
far from exhausting them. The fixation of the Prakrits by the learned has also touched 
other points. There is no appearance or indication of its having been executed in successive 
stages, and, so to speak, in several acts. It can only be understood as taking place at a 
single blow in the first dialects which were subjected to it, It could subsequently have 
extended to the others by a natural process of imitation. If we prove the application of one 
characteristic feature of the system, we may be assured that that system in its entirety has 
just, for the first time, been put in practice. 


A decisive fact testifies to the importance of this moment in the history of the Prakrits. 
It is natural that one graphic system should disappear from use on the arrival of a system, 
which was more complete and more consistent to itself. That is what happened to Mixed 
Sanskrit in the presence of Sanskrit. Now, with the 3rd century, Monumental Prakrit 
disappears without return, The Pallava inscriptions are in pure Pali, and after that epoch, 
Sanskrit remains, alone amongst the tongues of Aryan stock, as the language of epigraphy. 


The objection, therefore, appears to me to be divested of serious importance. 
As for the explanation, I can be brief. 


Of Prikrit of earlier date than the grammatical reform, we possess no positive documents 
other than epigraphic evidence. All the literary works are written according to the system 
established by the grammarians, and they all bear evident traces of the levelling process which 
followed. the scholastic reform. I conclude from this that all, from the Sinhalese canon and 
the canon of the Jainas to the verses of Hala and to the dramas, are, in the actual form in 
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which we now have them, of later date than the labours of the grammarians, and conse- 
quently, than the third century. 


Are we, therefore, to conclude that the dialects which the schools retouched, had never, 
before this epoch, been applied to literature P Such is not my opinion. We shall see, on the 
contrary, that the use for which several have been specialized, the archaic form which several 
of them have preserved, can only be explained by the existence of certain traditions, either 
literary or religious. People composed stanzas in Mahfrashtri before the collection of Hala 
was written in its present form. Long before the Sinhalese Tripifaka was fixed in the shape 
in which we now read it, there existed, amongst certain sects of Buddhists, a number of for- 
mule, rules, and legends transmitted in a dialect in its essence closely resembling the Pali of 
our books. We must, nevertheless, take care not to exaggerate the accuracy or the importance 
of these earlier compositions, They must have remained purely oral, or, at most, had only 
received a written form, which was accidental and ephemeral. A sect, Buddhist, Jaina or 
other, which possessed, whether written, or even living in a finally established oral tradition, 
a definite and consecrated canon, would certainly never have consented to alter it by sub- 
mitting it to a new grammatical remodelling. Moreover, this grammatical retouching must 
have been at first undertaken in answer to a demand, to give for the new requirements of 
editing and codification, the instrument which was necessary to them. The fixation and the 
reform ofa dialect peculiar to the sect, which was used for its fundamental texts, can 
only be conceived as occurring at the date when they were for the first time united in a 
definitive collection of traditions, which had hitherto been either imperfect or dispersed. 
If they had been established sooner in a canonical corpus, the language of that corpus would itself 
have been thelaw. Its authority would have rendered reform both useless and impossible. This 
reform would, on the other hand, under the conditions in which it was produced, have been 
equally inexplicable, if we did not admit previous attempts at editing. Although imperfect and 
fragmentary, they have, in a general way, marked for each dialect the low-water mark of its 
phonetic development, and furnished the characteristic traits of its morphology. 

It is expressly subject to this reserve that we must understand the conclusions 
which I have indicated. At the present moment, I am only dealing with a special class of 
considerations. It is unnecessary to say that there are arguments of another nature which 
appear to me to confirm these inductions. I here leave them aside, and only wish to point out, 
en passant, one interesting instance of agreement, There are reasons for believing that the 
stanzas of Hala represent the most ancient: specimen of Prikrit literature. In the course of 
his learned and ingenious labours on this valuable collection, Prof. A. Weber!® has proved that 
the third century is the earliest date to which it is possible to refer it. 


I have now replied, so far as the documents on which I depend appear to allow, to this 
first question; — at what epoch did the Literary Prikrits begin to be fixed and to establish 


themselves? We should also like to know how and under the influence of what circumstances 
this blossoming forth took place, 


This question has hitherto been treated asa simple problem of lingnistics. Each dialect 
has been considered as having been, at the epoch when it received its literary form, a spoken 
and living idiom. Taking this principle as a foundation, a series based solely on phonetic com- 
parisons has been converted into a chronological scale. I have protested against this con- 


fusion, and indicated why, in my opinion, we must discard a criterion which has been adopted 
with too ready a confidence. 


The literary elaboration of the Prikrits cannot have been earlier than the second or third 
century. It has been in no way proved, and, indeed, it is hardly probable, that it should 
a ee a 


18 Weber, Das Saptasatakarh des Hala, p. xxiii. 
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have taken placo for all the Prikrits at the same time. Once given the initiatory impulse 
the new comers could have followed a movement to which they were originally strangers, la 
each case it is a special question, less of linguistics than of literary history, which is 
necessarily difficult and delicate, and which demands thorough investigation for each dialect. 
I am not called upon to enter, nor should I have the means of entering, upon such an inquiry, 
even admitting — and 1 am very far from admitting — that each of these separate a 
blems is at the present moment ripe for discussion. It is sufficient for me to indicate 
certain facts which appear as if they would throw some light on the problem as.a whole. 








On looking at it nearer, it resolves itself into two questions, 


We must understand why some of the popular dialects were transformed into 
literary dialects more or less touched up by learned hands, 


We must discover how and under what circumstances each received the particular 
form in which it has been ultimately fixed. 


The previous existence of Sanskrit gives an easy reply to the first question. earned 
languages have been settled in India in all parts and at all periods. The continued 
tradition of a religious language distinct from the current tongue, the ancient creation of a 
literary language fashioned on its model, a language consecrated both by its origin and by the 
privileged position of its authors, — all these very special conditions sufficiently explain the 
fact. ‘To this must be added the infiuence of the social constitution. By the overruling 
authority which it conferred on the Briéhmans, it assured to scholastic formalism, to the 
preferences and undertakings of the learned, an empire altogether surer and more powerful 


than could otherwise have been expected. 
I content myself, therefore, with merely pointing out the causes, the action of which has 


been so evident. 

The second question is more complex: why should such and such dialects and not 
such and such others have been the object of this literary culture? How comes it that 
dialects in very different degrees of degeneration could have been fixed under parallel 
circumstances, and, more, at an epoch long posterior to the linguistic period represented by 
their respective constituent elements? What influences have determined the level at which 
each one has been arrested ? 

If the existence of a learned language, like Sanskrit, is an indispensable postulate for the 
very existence of the Literary Prikrits, its influence was not confined to an initiatory impulse. It 
is manifest that the classical grammar has, in matters of detail, played the part of a regulator. 
The classical language fixed in all its parts, surrounded by so much authority and prestige, 
would present itself to learned labour as a type of perfection: its action could not fail 
to be powerful, It is the existence of it alone which can explain how such a partial re- 
organization, a partial levelling, could have taken place without throwing the whole into 
irremediable disorganisation. The model was there, at once a light and a restraint. 


If we take these dialects in themselves and in their separate destinies, it is not difficult to 
discern several factors which have not only rendered possible, but which have prepared the 
way for, and which have inspired, their definitive constitution. 


All the Prikrits have their roots diving deep into the popular language. The ethnic 
names which several bear, may, in one or more instances, be deceptive, but, certainly, all their 
essential elements are originally borrowed from the living language. This peculiarity is common 
to all, but all the popular dialects have not been raised to the rank of grammatical Prikrits. 
This learned crystallization of several of them, ocourring at an epoch when Sanskrit was 
coming into common use and had put in the hands of all an excellent literary instrument, must 
have had special reason for its motive in each particular case. Several such reasons, literary or 


religious; local or scholastic, will readily suggest themselves. 
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If the definitive fixation of the Prikrits, and, as a consequence, the drawing up into their 
present form of the works which have come down to us, cannot have been appreciably earlier 
than the third century, it is very plain that neither these languages, nor these works could have 
one day sprung from nothing. They must have had antecedents. There certainly existed, in a 
more or less rudimentary condition, long before this epoch, a popular and profane literature, 
hardly or not at all written, but nevertheless living. We find positive traces of it in the 
inscriptions. I need not refer, in the inscription of Siripulumayi (Nis. No. 14), to the well- 
known allusions to the Hpic legend. The religious sects could have, nay, must have, from 
the age of their foundation, preserved teachings and relations, and, at the same time, a 
more or less altered tradition of the language which had at first served for their propa- 
gation. It is from these sources that the arbiters of the literary renovation were able to draw 
the characteristic elements of the idioms to which they gave a definitive form. In several 
respects the situation of the Prakrits is altogether analogous to that of Sanskrit as I 
understand it, and as I have sketched it above. 


If Mahiardishtri has become, in preference to every other dialect, the language of song- 
poetry, it is because it was in Maharashtra more than elsewhere, that there had spontaneously 
developed a poetry which served as a model for more learned attempts. The Jainas, while using 
the Maharishtri, have introduced into it the termination é of nominatives masculine. The name 
Migadhi preserved for their dialect well shews that this innovation is, as it were, a last echo of 
the recollections which they had kept of this country of Magadha, with which more than one 
historic tie connected them. It is evidently an analogons recollection which is expressed in 
the application of the same name, Migadhi, to the language of the Sinhalese Tripttuka, Atew 
rare Migadhisms can hardly pass fora mark of origin. Several traces of Migadhisms, however, 
appear in the most ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, which seem to testify that, as we might 
expect, it was a kind of Migadht which was employed in the propaganda of Piyadasi. The 
Sinhalese canon pretends to descend directly from it; in reality, an altogether different 
influence rules the language in which it is couched, — an influence probably emanating from the 
west of India. The Mixed Sanskrit of the Buddhists of the North-West is the Prikrit ortho- 
graphy which was the most closely allied to Literary Sanskrit, and it was it which, in all 
likelihood, was the soonest fixed in a lasting tradition. It is very possible that Pali owes some- 
thing of its archaic character to this leaning towards etymological orthography of which 
Western India has furnished us with multiple proofs, The tradition of it must have been, to 


a certain degree, preserved by the sect to which we are to attribute the drawing up of the 
southern Trinitaka. 


From this point of view there is one fact which seems to me to be sufficiently striking to 
deserve being mentioned here. Three provincial Prikrits hold the place of honour in the 
grammars, the Mahirashtri, the Magadhi, and the ‘Sauraséni. It would give quite a false idea 
of the Prikrit grammarians to imagine that they claimed, under these three names, to include 
all the principal families of the popular dialects. Their only aim was always practical utility, 
and we shall be in no danger of wronging them if we affirm that they never conceived the idea 
of a general and methodical classification of all the Prakrit dialects. It is upon special condi- 
tions, local or bistorical, that the importance of these three dialects must be founded. N ow, we 
learn from their origins, as indicated by their names, that they exactly correspond to the homes 
of the three systems of writing which the monuments allow us to descry in periods earlier than 
the grammatical one; the Mahirashirt to the Monumental Prakrit of the West coast; the 
Migadhi to the official orthography of Piyadasi, and the Sauraséni, the one which possesses the 
most archaic aspect, to the Sanskritizing Prakrit of Mathurd and the North-West, It seems 
that the more or less obscured recollections, the more or less interrupted perpetuation, of a 
tradition, founded on early attempts at writing, set in movement in these three homes, and at 
least facilitated the creation of literary dialects. 


Whatever may be the value of this conjecture, one conclusion is certain. Tt is only in 
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the circumstance of an earlier tradition, local, religious or literary, kept up by means 
and under conditions which may have varied, that the grammatical reform, from which 
sprang the grammatical Praékrits in the form in which we know them, can have been 
possible. Iam here content with pointing out the fact in its general aspect. I have not set 
myself to approach the thorny questions of literary history which surroand the peculiar origin of 
each of these dialects. I have at least wished to shew, while laying before the reader the proposi- 
tion to which the facts of philology appear to me irresistibly to drive us, that as a whole it presents 
none of those insurmountable difficulties which a mind pre-possessed by different theories might 
expect. In concluding, I wish to remark that this necessary allowance of a previous tradition, 
is an. important corrective to what might seem too positive in my statements regarding the final 
redaction of the Pali or Prikrit books, This reserve is indispensable. As for laying down the 
limits in each particular case, for accurately distinguishing between what is the work of the last 
editors, and what the inheritance of earlier tradition, such a task would be infinite. Perhaps 
we shall never be in a position to accomplish it in its entirety. 


PART IV. 
CONCLUSION. 


The above observations have led me to touch on most of the more general problems which 
the linguistic history of ancient India presents, I cannot conclude without summing up the 
principal conclusions to which I have been conducted. They are, in several respects, in conflict 
with generally received ideas; but we must consider that, hitherto, the examination of these 
questions is, as is admitted by all, far from having ended in categorical resulis.4 Qur know- 
ledge on this subject is still too incomplete, too floating, to allow a little novelty to excite 
surprise or to justify distrust. I have deals with one sole order of considerations, with 
arguments based on epigraphy and philology, the enly ones which were called. forth by the 
principal subject of this work. I consider that these argaments furnish my views with a 
sufficiently solid basis; and I have every confidence that proofs of other kinds will come to add 
themselves to mine, and to gradually confirm them. I shall not be charged, I think, with having 
disdained these other sources of information. I well know all their value. Hven if it be not 
true, a8 I think it is, that the series of facts to which I have confined myself is the one most 
likely to lead us to decisive results, the other considerations would hardly come within the limits 
which have been laid down for me. 


The principal literary dialects of ancient India are three in number ; the Vedic 
language, Classical Sanskrit, and the group of Prakrits. To these we must add that 
idiom which was in a way intermediate between Sanskrit and Prakrit, for which I have 
proposed the name of Mixed Sanskrit. 

1. So far as concerns the religious language of the Védas, the inscriptions of 
Piyadasi indirectly testify that it was, at the commencement of the 8rd century before 
our era, the object of a certain amount of culture, and that this culture was purely 
oral. That is a point which has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

9. As for Classical Sanskrit, its elaboration in the Brahmanical world, essentially 
based on the Vedic language, and on the school-language which might have formed, so 
to say, its prolongation, but enlivened by the first applications of writing to the popular 
dialects, should be placed about the 8rd century B.C., and the iime following. Its 
public or official employment only commenced to spread abroad at the end of the first 
or at the commencement of the second century. No work of the classical literature can 
well be of earlier date than this epoch. 

3 Mixed Sanskrit is only a manner of writing Prakyit, consisting in going as near 
as possible to the orthography and the etymological forms known to the religious language. 





14 T may refer the reader to the recent preface put by Prof. M. Miler at the commencement of his Sanskitt Gram- 
mar for begunmers, De V-; and also to the preface of Prof, Whituey’s Sanshyit Grammar, 
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Its use, born spontaneously with the first attempts at writing, continually developed, from the 
edicts of Kapur di Giri to the epigraphs of Mathura. Used specially by the Buddhists, it stimu- 
lated the Brihmans to the codification and diffusion of a more consequent, more refined language, 
profane Sanskrit. The coming into use of Literary Sanskrit marks its disappearance, It 
had, in the meantime, owing to its diffusion in the reign of Kanishka, assured its own survival, 
as a semi-literary dialect, in certain Buddhistic schools. 


4, There remain the Praikrits, Popular in their origin, they have, in the form in 
which they have been employed, and which has come down to us, undergone a process 
of fixation, and of orthographicaland grammatical reform. It is Sanskrit, and the exactly 
analogous process of learned labour to which Sanskrit owes its own existence, that 
inspired and guided this process. It cannot have taken place before the end of the 2nd 
century, and towards the end of the 4th we may suppose it a completed operation. 
None of the grammars which teach the literary Prakrits, and none of the books couched. 
in one or other of these dialects, can, under its existing form, be of earlier date than 
this period. At the same time, it must be clearly understood that, far from excluding the 
existence of literary attempts and of a more ancient tradition, this theory supposes them as 
an indispensable preparation. It only excludes the idea of works having received a definitive 
form, of a canonically arrested tradition, the existence of which would have rendered all gram- 
matical reform both superfluous and impossible. 


It is needless to say that the correctness of the dates which I have just now mentioned 
depends, to a very high degree, on the correctness of the dates which we attributed to 
the inscriptions. The chronological series of the monuments appears to me to be well established, 
and if we suppose that some corrections in it are necessary, I do not imagine that they can be 
found to be of sufficient extent to modify the main lines which I have sketched out. 


Hverything, in this system, depends on, and follows, one natural and well-connected move- 
ment. The same tendencies, which we see at work in the earliest times, continne their action 
to the end. Throughout evolutions, each of which pre-supposes and engenders the next, the 
main motors remain identical. The continuation of the linguistic history during the period 
which we have surveyed, is the logical development of the tendencies which are revealed by the 
most ancient monuments. In this sense, this last chapter is closely connected with the direct 
object of our studies, the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 


FINIS. 





THE DATES OF THE VAGHELA KINGS OF GUJARAT. 
BY G. BUHLER, PH.D., LL.D., C.LE. 


In my review of Dr. Bhandarkar’s most valuable Report on the Search for Sanskrit MQS., 
1883.84, (ante, Vol. XVIII, p. 1844.), I expressed strong doubts as to the correctness of the 
Vaghélaé dates, given in his new historical Fragment, p. 12, and by the Dharmasagara in 
his Pravachanapariksh4, op. cit, p. 160. But I was unable to furnish strict historical proof 
that Dr. Bhindarkar’s two authorities post-date the accession of Visaladéva and of two of his 
successors by two years. Lately Rio Siheb D. P. Khakar, who has already furnished 
numerous valuable contributions to the history and archwology of Kachh, has kindly sent 
me an eye-copy of 8 mutilated inscription,. which settles the question. It is incised on 
@ Palié at Khékhré in Kachh, of which Rio Siheb Khakar gives the following account :— 


“The Palia has a figure of a cow, feeding probably on Indian corn (maize) and suckling 
her calf. This Palié is stated to have beenin the Fort of Bhadréshwar. But a ThAdéja 
daughter of the village of Khékhra, near Angir, having married in Bhadréshwar, she thought 
that the cow might be worshipped in the Mah4déva temple in her father’s village, and so she 
sent it there, where the inscription was all buried, and the cow was worshipped. When I 
learnt of it in Sam, 1989, I got with great difficulty the buried portion of the PaliA excavated, 
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and found that the portion of it on which the object of the inscription was written, had been 
broken and lost, and after a year’s inquiry I got no trace of it,” 


The fragment of the inscription, which appears to be written in the ordinary Dévandgart 
charactors of the thirteenth century, runs as follows :— 


1 Om) Sathvat 1832 varshé Marga sudi 11 Sanfv=ady=¢ha srt. 
2 [ma*]d-Anahillapitaké samasta-rijivall|ya*]-samalamkrita-mahara- 
3 jAdhirija-paramésvara-paramabhattiraka-pro- [prau]dha-pratima(pa)-Nara- 
4, ya{ n-f|vatdra-lakshmi-svayaihvara-mahiraja-sri-Sarathgad tva-ka- 

5 lydnv-vijaya-rijyé éri-éri-karanidé(dan) mahdmatya-sri-Mava- 

6 va-mahath vidhi-lgri-Kanhé samasta-vyapirin pariparri(tha)ya . 


The document belongs, therefore, to the reign of the Vaghéla king Sarahgadéva and 
mentions a minister, called Kinha, i.e. Krishna. Its date Satmvat, t.¢, Vikrama-Sarmvat 1382, 
Marga sudi 11 Sanau corresponds, according to Dr. Schram’s Tables with Saturday, Dec. 1, 
1275 A.D. The year was an expired year, both according to the northern and the southern 
mode of calculation? The conflicting statements contained, the one in the Vichdrasrém 
and Mr. Bhih Daji’s Pattdvali, and the other in Dr. Bhandarkar’s fragment and the 
Pravachanaparikshd, are :— 


Visaladéva ruled (I). V.S. 1309-1818; (ID. V.S. 1802-1320. 
Arjunadéva ruled until (1). V.S. 1831; (II). V.S. 1833, 
Siraigadéva— (I). V.S. 1353; (II). V.S, 1853. 


The date of Rao SAheb Khakar’s new inscription proves that the Fragment and the 
Pravachanapariksh’ place Siranga’s accession too late and do not deserve to be credited. 





FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKH, 0.8. 
No, 2,.—The Parrot Prince and Mis Princess. 


Once upon a time there were two parrot kingdoms at Dehlt and Hansni Vihar, The king 
of the former had a son and the king of the latter an only daughter. The subjects of both 
the kingdoms advised that the prince should take a wife and the princess a husband. So they 
both left their respective kingdoms in search of a partner. It so chanced that one night on 
their journey they alighted on the same tree, and the parrot prince hearing the leaves rattle 
enquired who was there. Hach told the other who they were: and they were thinking of 
marrying together, when the prince said, ‘“ All women are faithless.” “So are all men,” said 
the princess. Thus they went on disputing and they finally agreed to refer the matter to the 
arbitration of the king of the country in which they happened to be. 


So they both attended the king’s court, and he said, “ Produce your proofs.” 


Then the parrot princess said, — “ Once upon a time seven sons of a king went out hunt- 
ing and came upon a grand house in a jungle. Now this was the house of a demon (déd), and 
the owner was away, leaving his six daughters and their handmaid in charge of his, palace, 
The seven girls made friends with the seven princes, and they lived together for some time in 
the greatest happiness. Now the youngest prince had taken the handmaid as his partner, 
and one night he heard her say in her sleep, “ What a misfortune has come on the wretched 
mother of these poor princes!” Next night she said the same words. So, when eating time 
came, the youngest prince refused to eat, unless the girl told him what she meant. After 


1 Those letters cannot be correct. ; 

2 According to Professor Jacobi’s new Tables, published in the Epigraphica Indica, the eleventh tithi ended on 
Saturday about 44 ghattkds after mean sunrise (Lank#). 

1 A folktale told by Dasrat Kharwar: the Kharwir is an aboriginal tribe in South Mirzépur. 
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some hesitation she said — “ The six girls, whom your brothers have taken to live with you, dre 
the daughters of a demon, and he eats men, When he comes back he will devour all the six 
princes,” “Is there any way of escape ?”? asked the prince. “ Well!” she answered, “If you 
get hold of the horses of the demon and cross the ocean at a single jump you can escape.? 
To-morrow make a pretence of going out to hunt and do this. They did so, and just as they 
were jumping across the ocean the demon rushed up and seized hold of the hind legs of the 
horse, on which the youngest prince was mounted. Then the handmaid called ont to her lover 
“Take your sword and cut off the hind legs of the horse and you will escape.” The young 
prince did so, and the demon was left behind, and they crossed the ocean in safety. 
When they got over, the daughters of the demon asked, “ How did you manage to escape 
our father ?” “By doing as the maid, who was with me, told me to do,” replied the Prince, 
who could not keep the secret, Then the demon’s daughters fell on the maid and tore her 
to pieces. 


“By this,” said the parrot princess, “‘ you may learn that a man is never to be trusted.’? 
“Now, what have you to say?’ asked the king of the parrot prince. 


Well,” he replied, “ there was once a Raj, who married a Rani, and was bringing her 
home in a litter. By chance he got separated from his followers, and as they were going 
along the Rint was suddenly taken sick and died. The RAjé took her corpse ont of the litter 
and laid it ona river bank. Seeing this dreadful sight the bearers all ran away. The Raja 
sat down by the corpse, and began to sing Rdm ndmi, The God Mahadéd, who generally lives 
in solitary places, came up and asked the Raja why he was lamenting. He told Mah&déé of 
the misfortune that had fallen on him. “If I bring the Rant to life, will yon surrender half 
your lifeP” Asked Mahadé6. ‘‘I agree,” said the Raja. So Mahddéd ponred a little water 
on the Rant out of his jar (Aamandal) and the Rani came to life again. Mahidés went away 
and the Raja and Rani lay down to rest. While the Raja slept a merchant (mahdjan) came up 
with a horse laden with gold mohars, and the faithless Rint abandoned the Raja, who had saved 
her life, and ran away with the merchant.” 


** By this,” said the parrot prince, “you may learn that all women are faithless,’? 


Then the Raja, who was trying the cause gave his decision —“ Men as well as women,” 
said he, “ have their faults’ and the best thing yon can do is to get married.” 


And so they were married and ruled their two parrot kingdoms for many a year in 
happiness. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANIMALS IN MADRAS. | Kite there is a tradition among the Hindus of 


Tt is considered one of the greatest sins that a 
man can commit to killa cow or taste its flesh; 
and itis also laid down that to eat curds, ghi, 
and honey together is an equal sin. 


When. cattle cross your path it is considered 


asin to pass through them. You must wait till 
the way is cleared and then go on. 


When fiying-foxes are flying about during the 
day, it is a sure sign of a shower of rain 
immediately. 

About the Garudan or Royal Eagle or White 


Southern India, that the bird serves as the vdha- 
nam (vehicle) of Vishnu, and on Sundays he ig 
supposed to ride on it in the morning. Hence 
the Brahmans especially anxiously look out for it 
on Sunday mornings, in order to pay their respects 
to Vishnu, through his sacred bird. On seeing 
it the ordinary Brahman recites the following 
sl6kam, which he supposes to be Sanskrit :~ 

Kunkumamkita varnaya 

Kundhéndhu éavalayicha 

Vishnuvdhana namasthubhyarh 

Pakshirdja éihé namaha. 


aaa eee enna et 


2 [This is a very interesting variant of the notion of the difficulties that hedge round the folktale demon 


and life-index.—Ep.] 


$ (So sensible and moral an ending to a “ tricks of women” story is well worthy of remark.—E, J 
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Some of the Brahmans believe that if a per- 
son sees this bird flying in the sky ona Sunday 
morning, at any time before breakfast, he will 
attain fulfilment of all his enterprises during the 
ensuing week. 


Among the lower castes of the Hindus the cere- 
monies have a different aspect. Their priests 
buy a small quantity of flesh from the bdzdr and 
bring it home. With this they make it a point to 
feed the bird, and wait outside their houses for it 
to fly over them. "When they see one they throw 
up bits of the meat, inviting the bird to take them. 
When the bits are all taken they pay obeisance to 
the bird and take leave. After this they bathe 
and take their meals, considering themselves to 
have received the benediction of Vishnu. 


K. SRIKANTALIYVAR. 





Matasar Coast. 
Onlucky Actions. 
J. Never let any one tread on the nails of 
your fingers or toes, lest he become your enemy. 
9. Never pour water into a chunam pouch at 
night. 
8. Never take off the inner coating of the 
areca-nut at night. 


4. Never look at the fox or jackal in the 
morning; but note the proverb: — “ Did you 
wake this morning with a fox in your face ?” 


N. SANKUNNI WARIYAR. 





MALABAR OOAST. 
Lucky Actions. 


I. Always throw the outer rind of the areca- 
nut into the street, so that people walk over it. 


2. Turn to the right when getting up in the 
morning from your bed. 


N. SANKUNNI WARIYAR. 





SPIRIT HAUNTS IN MADRAS. 


Evil spirits seek always for their abode that 
portion of a tank or a river where someone has 
been drowned and lost his life, or the following 
trees :— 


1. Ficus Religiosa, pipal, (Arasu in Tamil) ; 

2. Azadirachta Indica, Nim. (Vémbuin Tamil) ; 

8. Tamarind (Puliyam in Tamil). 

Hence virgins, or pregnant women, and children, 
are usually warned not to approach these places at 
any time during the day or night. 

K, SRIKANTALIYAR. 

Ootacamund. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Journal of THE Mauws-sopxur Socizty. Edited by 
H. Dearmapana, Calcutta, May 1892.—No 1. Bap- 
tist Mission Press, for the Buddha Gaya Maha- 
bodhi Society. 

The Buddha-Gaya Mahabodhi Society, or the 
Bud-Gaya? Society, for it is alittle difficult to 
make out its title clearly from the publication 
before us was, we find, established at Colombo on 
May 3lst, 1891, under the auspices of Colonel 
H.S. Olcott. This is good and also bad, Good 
because the Colonel has already shown that he 
can control a Society and a Journal which can 
live, and bad because he has also shown that his 
views of the Buddhist Religion are as bold as they 
are delightfully visionary. The complete and un- 
conscious misapprehension of every aspect 
of the subject he affects to have deeply studied is 
indeed the most charming part of the addresses 
he delivers. He is always poetical and nearly 
always wrong in every view to which he gives 
expression. He is “ chief adviser” of the new 
Society, and in the first number of its Journal 


are many echoes of his ideas. There is the same 
magnificent disregard of actual facts, and the 
same enchanting inaccuracy as to details in his. 
torical references on every page, that have always 
distinguished the writers on Theosophy. Here is 
a fine sample :— 


“* Tt is only a baseless tradition that Buddhism 
was destroyed by the Aryans. As yet no evidence 
has been forthcoming to show that the vandalism 
was done by them. But, on the contrary, there 
are facts and historical data to prove conclusively 
that the catastrophe was accomplished by the 
Muhammedan(sic)invaders of India. The temples 
of Vishnu, Siva and other devat&s (sic) did not 
escape thie fire and sword of the devastating 
Moslem. The destruction of Buddhism dates 
from the time of the invasion of India by Muha. 
mad (sic) of Ghazni.” 


Could anything be more delightful than this ? 
Just before the above passage we are told “that 
Buddhism was destroyed seven centuries ago in 





1 It is to be hoped that ‘ Bud-Gaya’ will be dropped as hopelessly wrong etymologically. 
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India is beyond doubt.” Muhamad (speaking 
under Col, Oleott’s correction we understand that 
the conqueror’s name was, however, Mahmid) of 
Ghazni we thought lived nearer nine centuries 
than seven centuries ago. But then, two centuries 
of time are as nothing in the retrospect of a poet! 
And we are glad to hear, because it is news, that 
it was the wicked ‘ Muhammedan’ (we follow the 
‘chiefly advised’ writer in making ‘ Muhammedan’ 
the correct adjectival form of ‘Muhamad’) who 
carried through the destruction of Buddhism in 
in India from start to finish. A little lower 
down we learn how it was done :— 


«‘Fyom the tenth to the twelfth centuries a 
systematic vandalism of sacred shrines was 
carvied on by the devastating hordes of Arabs 
under Muhammedan generals.” 


The armies of the Ghaznavi and Ghért generals 
were, of course, all Arabs! We are learning 
quickly indeed ; — but there is yet more to learn 
— much more than was ever dreamt of in our 
philosophy :— 

“From the twelfth to the sixteenth century 
indigenous literature was not only not allowed to 
be cultivated, but every method was adopted to 
stamp out a national growth.” 


O shades of Akbar and Jahangir and Dari 
Shikéh! QO Oband Bardéi! O Kabir! O Guri 
Nanak ! O Tulst Dis! O ye Mediaval Reformers,! 
what say ye to this ? 


However, the ‘Muhammedan’ is evidently a 
red rag to the writers in the Journal of the 
Mahabédhi Society, and it may be that their 
personal feelings have warped their sense of 
historical accuracy. 


The Journal is severe on those who differ from 
its views. “Sciolists and superficial critics, 
failing to grasp the philosophy, and merely for 
the sake of notoriety, condemn Buddhism as 
atheistic.” Granted for the sake of argument. 
Get us hear what the scientific and deep critic has 
to teach us — for we confess to being with the 
sciolists in this matter : — “ The cherished gods of 
the Aryans, the mild Vishnu, the protecting 
Brahma, andthe guarding Indra (the differen- 
tiation between ‘ protecting’ and ‘ guarding’ is 
distinctly good), besides most of the devas and 
devaids have not been relegated into the land 
of myths. They havea niche in the pantheon 
of gods in the Buddhist system.” 

“The pantheon of gods in the Buddhist system” 
exhibits a truly scientific appreciation of the 
Buddhist philosophy no doubt, but we shall re. 
main ‘ sciolists’ nevertheless. 


Passing by the muddling together of ‘ devas and 
devatis’, as exhibited in the extracts already 





quoted, we have to note a peculiarity in the Jour. 
nal, which is typical of the theosophic variety of 
the scientific man. 
claim to some knowledge of Indian languages, have 
a, habit, when transliterating, of diacritically 


Outer sciolists, who lay 


marking certain letters to show their form in the 
original. The scientific theosophist always tries 


to do the same, and the result is invariably start- 
ling. We have fine specimens before us now, ¢.g., 
Vaishniéva, Migadha (the country), Kusindgara, 


Priyaddsi (this is most excellent, for it has the 
advantage of being neither P&li nor Sanskrit), 


and soon, And then again, if you write Siva and 


Saiva (p. 8), why write Sri and Sankardchérya. 


If the Mah&bddhi Society's views of things 


ancient are astonishing, its ideas on contemporary 
movements are equally so :-— 


“ The intellect of the educated has reached its 
ultimate development, and it is impossible to go 
back to the dualistic stage of religion, when scien- 
tific monism is gaining ground among the highest 
intellects of Hurope and America. This scientific 
monism jis the Advaita Philosophy of ancient 
India. This scientific and realistic monism in all 
ita comprehensiveness was promulgated by Gau- 
tama Buddha twenty-five centuries ago.” 


This is well conceived, but the following is 
better from the pen of the ‘chiefly advising ’ 
Oclonel himself :— 


“ Western dogmatism cannot stand before it 
(the Arya Dharma of Sakya Muni, miscalled 
‘ Buddhism’). Western men of light and learn- 
ing welcome it, the weary-souled begin to hail it 
with enthusiasm. The two chief reviving 
agencies, the two channels through which it is 
flowing, are a book and a Society — the ‘ Light of 
Asia’ and the Theosophical Society. Ten years 
hence Buddhism will have gained an unshakable 
foothold throughout Christendom.” 


This is enough foy us! When Western men of 
light and learning accept the Light of Asia as a 
true exposition of Buddhism the Christian will 
deserve to go down before the Buddhist. 


We have thus dwelt on the errors in the Journal 
of the Mahabédhi Society at length, because we 
fully sympathise with the general aims of the 
Society, which are apparently to protect the re. 
mains ab Buddh-Gay& from further neglect, to 
secure the funds of the temple from further 
misappropriation, and to ensure the preservation 
of Buddhist literature. The sooner therefore the 
conductors of the Jownal of the Society cease to 
publish downright nonsense the sooner will they 
secure respect towards themselves, and general 
sympathy with their laudable objects. 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS, 
BY V. KANAKASABHAT PILLAI, B.A., B.L. 
No, 8.—An Inscription oF Kurotronga-CHora.? 


HE inscription, which I now publish, is on the southern wall of the Bhaktavatsalasvamin 
temple at Tirukkajukkunram in the Chingleput District, Madras Presidency. It was 
copied by me on the spot, but I have not been able to make out a correct reading of the 
whole of the inscription, as it is much faded and in some parts illegible. It is in Tamil 
characters of the Eleventh Century A.D. The first part of it is a eulogy on the reigning 
king, and is in verse in High Tami]; the latter part is in ordinary prose and records the 
purchase of a piece of land by the temple authorities. The original text of the poetical 
portion appears to have been composed by a writer well versed in classical Tamil. It has 
been engraved, however, either very carelessly or by ignorant hands; even common words 
have been misspelt, and no distinguishing mark has been madeto denote the end or commence- 
ment of each line of the verse portion. The language being High Tamil, and the characters 
somewhat indistinct, the deciphering of this part of the inscription would have been impossible, 
if I had not fortunately had with me copies of inscriptions, which I had taken from other 
temples in the Tamil country. Three of these, which I detail below, have been of much use 
to me in reading this text. 
INSCRIPTION No. 1. 

An inscription on the northern side of the Vimdna of the temple dedicated to Pandava- 
dita-Perumal at KAfichipuram, which commences with the first 25 lines of the present 
text, and continues as follows :— 

Text. 

Nan mani aramum tiruppuyattalankalum péla viramum tiyaékamum vilanhke pdirmicha 
mévalar vananka vira chimmiachanattu puvanamulutudaiydlodum virrirontaruliya Kéraja- 
késarivarmmarana Udaiyar bri-Kuléttunga-Chéladévarkkuyandu afichaévatu ...... . 

Translation. 

In the fifth year of the lord &ri-Kuldttunga-Chéladéva, alias Ké6-Rajakésarivarman, 
(here enter the translation of the first 25 lines) whose valour and munificence shone like the 
necklace of faultless gems and the garland of flowers on his shapely shoulders; who deigned 
to sit on the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, while his enemies bowed down to the 


ground. before him. 
INSCRIPTION No. 2. 


An inscription in very clear characters, on the western wall of the Saiva temple at 
Kilpaluvir in the Trichinopoly District, which begins with the same words as in the present 
text up to the end of the 62nd line, and continues as follows :— 

Text. 

Neritorum nilaikal iddaruli tiral kol vira simhasana véddaruli ponkoliyaramum tiruppu- 
yattalahkalom péla viramum tiydkamum vilatka parmichai mévalar vananka vira simhdsanattu 
avanimulutudaiyalodum virriruuntarnliya Kérajakésarivarmmarina Tiripuvanachakkara- 
varttika] sri-Kuléttunga-Chéladévarkku yandnu irupativatn ........ 

Translation. 

In the twentieth year of the emperor of the three worlds, Bri-Kuléttunga-Chéladéva, 
alias K6-Bajakésarivarman, (here enter the translation of the first 62 lines) who erected on all 
the public paths boundary-marks (of his territories) and obtained the throne of mighty heroes ; 
whose valour and munificence shone like the resplendent necklace and the garland of flowers on 
his sacred shoulders; who was pleased to sit on the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, 
while his enemies bowed down to the ground before him. 


a ee Et ts 
1 [The spelling of vernacular words in the English portion of this paper has been altered in accordance with 
the system followed in this Journal. The Tamil texts have been left intact, as no facsimiles were to hand.—Ep.] 
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INSCRIPTION No. 3. 

An inscription on the eastern wall of the Saiva temple at Tiruvidaimarudtr in the 

Tanjore District, which begins with the first 66 lines of the text and procceds as follows :— 
Text, 

Chivanidatinmaiyena Tinachintamani puvanamulutudaiyalodum katkaivirriruntena mai 
kaiyar tilatam BJichaivallapi irélulakamudaiyél valiyumalarntinitiruppa dliyum tirumilakat- 
tuppiriydtena tiramakal tika]lena Tiyékavalli taruma ulakudsiydliruppa + * #*  puva- 
namalutudaiydlodam virriruntaruliya K6ovirajakésarivarmmarana Chakkaravarttika] sri- 
Kaléttunga-Choladévarkku yindu 26vatu nd] nirrelupattirandinil . 

Translation. 

On the 172nd day of the 26th year of the emperor bsri-Kuléttunga-Choladéva, alias 
KO-Rajakésarivarman, (here enter the translation of the first 66 lines) who, worshipped by 
the whole world, was pleased to sit in state with Dinachintamani, the mistress of tho whole 
world, like ‘Siva with Uma, and with EBjisaivallabhi, the mistress of the fourteen worlds, the 
most beauteous amongst women, like Ganga with Uma, and with Ty&agavalli, the charitable 


mistress of the world, like Lakshmi who is ever inseparable from Vishyu, and with the goddess 
Harth. 


Comparing the above three inscriptions with that which is the subject of this paper, and 
which is dated “‘in the 42nd year of the emperor sri-Kuléttunga-Chdladéva,”’ it will be seen 
that it is beyond doubt that all the four refer to the same sovereign, because his name is 
given as Kulétiuiga-Chéla in all of them, and the events of his reign mentioned in the earlier 
inscriptions are repeated in the very same words in the later, Considering the facts that these 
inscriptions are found in places very distant from each other, and that the same verses have 
been used for describing the reigning king, it wonldappear that ib was the custom during 
this period to adopt a prescribed form of preamble in drawing up any important deed ; and as 
that form waa in verse, it is most probable that it was composed by a poet of the king’s 
court and circulated under royal sanction. This is borne out by epigraphical records of other 
Chéla kings; for instance, the inscriptions of Rajaraja-Chéle begin with the words “ Tirn- 
makal péla perunilachchelviyum ”’; those of Vikrama-Chéla commence “ Pimalai milaintu 


ponmalai tikala” ; those of RAajéndra-Chéla open with the verse ‘‘Tiru manni valara irunila- 
madantaiyom.”’ 


The four inscriptions of Kuléttunga noticed in this paper furnish a short history 
of his life. While he was Yuvardja, he first distinguished himself by storming Chakkara- 
kéttam. He surprised the enemy there and captured a number of elephants, but left 
no permanent trace of his conquest. Then he had torfight against the kings of Kuntala, 
that is the Western Chalukyas. About this time the Ché'a country came to be without a 
king, and he marched southwards, and by right of inheritance ascended the throne of the 
Chélas. Before the end of the fifth year after his accession he vanquished the Southern 
or Pandya king, who was either taken prisoner, or killed in battle; for the inscriptions 
state that his head lay, pecked by eagles, outside. the Chéla capital. Vikkilan, who is 
doubtless the Western Chaélukya Vikramaditya VI., then invaded the Chéla territory, but 
had to retreat before the superior forces of the Chélas, and was hotly pursued from Nangali 
in the Mysore province to Manaltr on the banks of the Tuigabhadra, where he crossed the 
river and sought safety within his own dominions. An expedition towards the west was 
next conducted by Kuléttuhga in person, and Koigumandalam was subjugated. Two 
expeditions were also sent to Sitghajam, apparently with no great results.2 Then he wished 
to conquer the Pandimandalam, and equipped a large army. After the death of the Pandya 
king above alluded to, his kingdom evidently became dismembered, and five Pandya 
princes, who were in power, fled in dismay before the Chéa forces, and sought refuge in 


LT LL EL LILLIE LOLI CO er ren ADC rr Gc A AP eal m 
2 These were most probably the two Chéla invasions mentioned in the Mahdvazisa (chap. viii.) as having 
occurred during the early part of the reign of Vijayabahu, 
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inaccessible jungles. The whole of the Pandya country as far as Cape Comorin and Kétfaru was 
annexed ta the Chélaempire. Then the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar and the wild elephants 
onthe Western Ghats became the property of Kulottunhga before the close of the 20th year of his 
reign, It was, I believe, after thisimportantevent that he proclaimed himself ‘emperor of the 
three worlds ;” for in the inscription No. 1 his name is given as “ Udaiyar éri-Kulédttuiga-Chéla- 
déva,” whereas in No. 2 it is ‘ Tribhuvanachakravartigal éri-Kulétiunga-Chéladéva.” Within 
six years afterwards the Kalingamandalam was conquered; but from the 26th to the 42nd 
year the empire seems to have enjoyed peace, no mention being made of any wars in subsequent 
inscriptions. Three of Kuléttuiga’s queens are named inthe inscription No. 3, viz. Dinachinta- 
mani, Flisaivallabbi and TyAgavalli; but only the last two are mentioned in the text, 
which forms the subject of this paper. 


No era or astronomical day is given in the inscriptions to enable us to ascertain the per el 
of the king’s reign; but from the leading events mentioned in them, it is certain that he is 
identical with the Kuléttunga-Chéla of the Kaliigattu Parani. The poem speaks of his early 
exploits at Chakkarakkéttam (canto x. stanza 23), the anarchy in the Ch6Ja country (x. 26), his 
accession to the Chéla kingdom (x. 32), the defeat of the five Pandya princes (xi. 69), the battles 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra (iv. 7) and at Manalir (xiii. 98), the conquest of the Kalinga- 
mandalam (xii. 68), and the queen Tydgavalli (x. 55). All these particulars occur in the inscrip- 
tion also. I have in my article on the Kaliigatiw Parani identificd the Kuléttuhga-Chola of that 
poem with the first Hastern Chalukya king of the same name, And as it appears from inscrip- 
tions in the Telugu country that he bore the name of Réjéndra-Chéla before he acceded 
to the Chéle kingdom, there is no doubt that he is also that “Rajiga, the lord of Véngi,’’ who, 
according to the Vikramdnkadévasharita,’ took possession of the throne of Kafichi on the death 
of the Chéla king. From the Chellir grant we learn that Kulétiunga’s third son, Vira-Chéla- 
déva, was installed as viceroy of Véngi in A.D. 1078, and that before him, Kulétinnga’s second 
son, Rijarija II., held charge of Véigi for one year, and his uncle, Vijaydditya, for fifteen years. 
It follows, therefore, that Kuldttuhga succeeded to the crown of Véngi in A.D. 1068.5 But there 
is no record to show when he ascended the Chéla throne. From Tami] inscriptions I find 
that a Chéla king named Vira-Rajéndradéva, alias K6-Parakésarivarman, claims to have 
‘‘bestowed the Véngimandalam on Vijayaditya who had bowed at his feet, conquered 
Kadaéram for another king who had besought his assistance, forced S6mésvara to give up the 
Kannaradésam and drove him out of that country, and reduced Irattapadi for Vikramé&- 
ditya who had sought refuge at his feet.” The kings alluded to appear to be Vijayaditya 
VII., viceroy of Véngi (A.D. 1063 — 1077), the Western Chalukya Somésvara IT. (A.D. 1069- 
1076), and Vikramaditya VI. (A.D. 1076—1127). That Vijayaditya was in danger of being 
deprived of his power by the Chélas, is also evident from one of the Gatga grants, in 
which it is stated that, “when VijayAditya, beginning to grow old, left the country of 
Véngi, as if he were the sun leaving the sky, and was about tosink in the great ocean 
of the Chélas,” Réjarféja of Kaliiganagara (A.D. 1071—1078) “cansed him to enjoy 
prosperity for a long time in the western region.”6 The above records seem to 
indicate that Vira-Rajéndra, alias Ké-Parakésarivarman, was the immediate predecessor of 
Kulétiuiga on the Chéla throne, was contemporary with the Western Chalukya Sémésvara 
Il., and helped his younger brother, VikramAéditya in wresting from him a portion of the 
Chalokya dominions; also that Kuléttunga did not take possession of the Chéla kingdom 
till about A.D. 1071. This is confirmed by the Vikramdnkadévacharita, which states that ‘the 
lord of Véiigi ” seized the Chéla sovereignty some time after the death of Sémésvara I. which 
occurred in A.D. 1069, and before Séméévara IT. was taken prisoner by Vikramaditya VI. in 
A.D. 1076. If KulStiuiga had reckoned his regnal years from the day of his accession to the 
throne of Véngi, the date of the following inscription, which is in the 42nd year of his reign, 
would fall in A.D. 1106. 


3 ante, Vol. XIX, p. 888. £ Dr. Bihler’s edition, chap. vi. verse 26. 
& Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 49-62. 
6 Sea Dr. Fleet’s article on the Hastern Chalukya Chronology, ante, Vol. XX. p. 276. 
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ne ee oer rr a aan ea 

The concluding portion of the inscription, which is in prose, records a deed of sale, executed 
by the Brdhman proprietors of a village named Vanavanmahédévichaturvédimangalam 
in Kumilinadu in Amtrkéttam in Jayankondachéjamandalam. The property sold 
was a portion of the village, which was intended to be used as garden land for the 
Matha of Naminandi Adigal attached to the Saiva temple at Tirukkalukkupyam. 
Naminandi is the name of one of the 63 devotees of Siva, an acconnt of whose lives is given in 
the Tamil Periyapurdnam, and the Matha was probably founded by him or by his descendants in 
his memory. The fact that the proprietors of the village met together in a Mahdsabhé or great 
assembly, and executed this deed of sale, is evidence of the ancient system of land tenure peculiar 
to the Dravidian people, under which the residents of each village were the common proprietors 
of all those parts of the village, which were not appropriated to any individual. Two taxes are 
mentioned, the peruvdram (great share) and silavuvart (expenditure tax).? The first is the 
king’s share, which is generally one-sixth of the produce; the second appears to be a local cess, 
levied to meet expenses incurred in the repair to tanks &c. in the village. 


TEXT, 
Svasti Srt! 
Paka] chilnta punari aka! chilnta puviyil 
Ponnémi alavum tannémi nadappa 
Vilankn chaya makalai ilanképparuvattu 
Chakkarakkéddattu vikkiramattolilal 
(5) Puta manam punarntu mata varai iddam 
Vayir dkarattu viri ayil munai 
Kuntale arachar tantalam iriya 
Val urai kalittn +6] vali kaddi 
Pérppari nadatti kirttiyai nirutti 
(10) Vada tichai vékai chidi ten tichai 
Témarn kamala pimakal potumaiyum 
Ponni adaiyum nannilappivai 
Tanimaiyum tavira vantu punitaru 
Tiru mani makudam orimaiyil chadi 
(15) Tannadi irandum tada mudiyika, 
Tonnila véntar chida munnai 
Manu varu peruka Kali yaru vatappa 
Chenkél tichai toram chella venkudai 
Trunila vilikam enkanum tanatu 
(20) Tiru nilal vennila tikala 
Ora tani méruvil puli vilaiyada 
Al kadal tivantatartin pipalar 
Tirai vidu kuficharam murai murai nirpa 
Vilankiya Tennavan karuntalai paruntalait 
(25) Tidattan ponnakar purattidai kidappa 
* # 1k tt 





Cholletir kédirrallatu tankai 
Villetir kéd& Vikkilan kallatar 
Natkili todanki Manaltr naduvin 

(30) Tutkapattirai puka turatti ehkanum 
Padda vehkalirum kedda tan minamum 
Kiriya viramum * * * 
trina malaikalum mutuku nelippa 
Ijinta natikalum aradaintéda 


7 [Compare él-vart peru-vari, ‘ the small tax (and) the large tax,’ in Dr, Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol. I. p. 87, text line 6.] 
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(35) Vilifia kadalkalum talai virittalamara 
Kudatichai * as . 


Tannaélukantu tinum tanaiyum 
e % we ® 


¥ # % * 


(40) Cheyapperuntiruvum vila onkan 
Madantaiyar iddamum mildtu kodutta 
Venkari niraiyam Kohkumandalamum 
Sinkalam ennum parani irandum 
Iruvichai kaikondu inaiviya pukalodu 

(45) Pandimandalan kola tiruvulattadaittu 
Vempari talankalum poru kari kulankalum 
Tantira variyum udaittaéy vantu 
Vada kadal ten kadal padarvatu péla 
Tan perufichénaiyai évi 

(50) Pafichavar aivarum poruta pérkkalattu 
Afichi veruvi nelittédi 
Aranena pukka kadarattudaittu 
Marravar tammai vanachararakki 
Orraiveiichuram érrikorra | 

(55) Vichaiyat tampam tichai torum nirutti 
Muttin Childpamum muttamil Potiyilum 
Matta venkari padum maiyya Chaiyyamum 
Kanniyum kaikkond arulittennad 
Hilaikaddi kudamalai naddularachar 

(60) Hillam tani vichum péra 

a * % OF 
Kurukalar kulaiya Kéttar ulpada 
Neritorum nilaikaliddaruli maripunal 
Kalingamandslamum kaippaduttaruli® 

(65) Tiral kolaramum tiruppuyatialankalum péla 
Viramum tiyakamum vilahkappirtola 
Chivanidattumaiyena Tiyakavalli 
Avani mulutudaiyéludan iruppa, avaludan 
Kankai virrirontena matkaiyar tilatam 

(70) Elichaivallapi élulakam udaiyal 
Valirum ponninitiruppa 
Alichflavani mulutudaiytlodum 





8 I give below the different readings in the preambles of the four inscriptions of Kaléttunga-Chéladéva which I 
have examined. A stands for the inscription at Kéfichiporam, B for that at Kilpaluvar, C for Tiravidaimarndtr 
and D for Tirukkalukkuyram. 

Line 2 A has nadatti for nadappa. 

Line 5. A has vankaliru for matavarai. Band C have matuvarat for matavarai. 

Line 12. A has ponnaniidaiywm for ponniddaiyum. 

Line 18. A and D have tavirtu for tavira vantu. 

Line 16. A has ponni for munnat. 

Line 20. B has tirwnilal venkudat for tirunilal. 

Line 23. A has kalafichér kaliru for kuitcharam. ®B has kalaficherriralu for kuficharam. C has kalatichori 
kaliru for kuficharam. 

Line 42, B& C. have kaka for konku. 

Line 57. B has teyva for chayya, 

Line 59. B has éval for ellai. 

Lines 63 & 64. D has appulatialankalum konkwmandalamum for maripunal kalinka mandalamum. 
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Virachimmiachanattu viyriruntaruliya Chakkaravarttikal sri-Kuléttunika-Chéladévar- 
kku yandu 42vata Jayahkondachélamandalattu Amtrkéddattu Kumilinaddu Vana- 
vanmahédévichaturvédarhahkalattu makachapaiydm nilavilai fivanakkaiyeluttu. Kalatttr- 
Kumijinaddu Ulakalanta-Cholapuramana Chembian-Tirukkalukkunrattu  udaiyar 
tirukkalukkunramudaiya Mahadévar kévil Chantié Chandesvaradévarkku naiikal mada pura- 
maka vittukkudutta nilamivatu: eikalir mélmidani® Kiraippikkam kédukal veddi kaddai 
parittu tiruttikkolvatika kudutta nilattukko kilpirkellai Urémittellai uravum, tenpir- 
kellai Talaivéddellai uravam, mélparkkellai Vikimbattellal uravam, vadapirkkellai Tandn- 
raiellai uravum, inninkellaikkudpadda nirnilamum punchai nilamum ménékkina maramum 
kil nékkinakinarum ivvir madaivilikattirakkum Naminanti Adika] Madattukkum madap- 
puyamaka nankal irai ilichchi vittakkuduttu vilaiyika ndika] kaikkonda achai nerkichu pattum 
kaivilai ara vittu porularakkaikkondu vilai Avanam cheytu kuduttém, Maha sapai 6m innila- 
tiukku vanta chilavu vari peruvéram eppérppaddatum naikal irukkakkadavéimikavum.  Irai 
ilichchi vittukkuduttém. Chapaikku chamainta tirumavar Edduvamavan Adittan Panapila- 
paddanum, Mappiriraka Kumarachuvamikkiramalittanom, Uruppudduttilalappaddanum, Padma- 
puratitu Sri Rangandtapaddanum, Appaddir Chankaranardyanapaddanum, Kavicharikkillai 
Tantikimavittanum, Kiratchikon Takkiramavittanum, ivvanaivarém chantratitta varaikkum 
chilalékai pannikoduttim. Mahisabhaiém. Ippadikku ivai Vanavanmahadévi-udaiyan 
Chelvan Kumaran eluttu Amfirkéddattu. 


> 


TRANSLATION. 


Health and Wealth! In the 42nd year of the emperor sri-Kuléttunga-Chéladéva, 
who, in his youth, first embraced the goddess of victory by his heroic deeds at Chakkara- 
k6éttam, so that his empire on this earth, which is girt by the glorious ocean, may extend up 
to the golden mountain (Méru); who, by his prowess, captured a multitude of rutting 
elephants, and routed the forces of the kings of Kuntala at the point of his lance; who 
leading his troops of horse and unsheathing his sword, displayed the power of his arm and 
established his fame by his victories in the northern couvtries, and, coming southwards, espoused 
the goddess of the honeyed lotus flower (Lakshmi), and Popni (Kaviri), and the good lady 
Earth, who was without a consort, and by right of inheritance assumed the sacred and illustrious 
diadem (of the Ché'’as) ; whose pair of feet served as a broad crown to the ancient kings of 
this earth ; who wielded his sceptre with such justice in all directions (in his dominions) that 
the rules of the ancient Manu prevailed and the river Kali (evil) was dried up; whose white 
umbrella shone like the moon over all the wide world ; whose tiger (banner) played (in the 
breeze) on Méru, without a rival ; the elephants given in tribute to whom, by the kings of 
remote islands in the deep ocean, stood in many a row ; outside whose golden town, the black 
head of the Tennavan (Southern or Pindya king) lay pecked by eagles; * * . * 
who drove from Naigili of rocky roads Vikkilan, that never bent his bow except on a foe who 
had failed in paying him due respect, and forced him to enter the Tungabhadraé at Manaltr, 
abandoning his elephants which lay wounded on all sides, and bringing disgrace on his fair 
fame and boasted valour; who, with his army, commencing his march towards the west, on 
an auspicious day, caused the mountains to bend their backs, the rivers to forsake their beds, 
and the Vilifia seas to be stirred and agitated * * . * * * 
and seized the great goddess of victory, bevies of bright-eyed women, and whole columns of 
fierce elephants, which the enemy were unable to save, and the Kohgumandalam; whose fame 
was augmented by two campaigns in Singhalam; who, desirous of conquering the Pandimanda- 
lam, directed his vast armies, which, with hosts of generals, syuadrons of fleet horses and batitle- 
elephants, resembled the northern sea rushing to join the southern ocean, and when the five 
Pandyas fled in terror from the battle-field and sought refuge in the jungles, cleared those 
jungles and converted them into villages and made them (the Pandyas) lead the life of woodmen 
in a dreary wilderness, and planted pillars of victory on every side; who took possession of the 


9 [Read mél-piddgai.] 
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pearl fisheries, and Podiyam, where flourished the three kinds of Tami] (literature), and the 
mid Sahya hills (Western Ghits), where huge wild elephants are captured, and Kanni 
(Cape Comorin), and fixed the limits of the Southern (Pandya) land; who sent to the upper 
world all the kings of the western hilly country * : and, scattering his enemies, 
erected on all the public paths boundary-marks (of his territories) including K6ttaru ; 
who conquered the Kaliigamandalam of embanked floods; whose valour and munificence 
shone like the gorgeous necklace and the garland of flowers on his shapely shoulders; who, wor- 
shipped by the whole world, deigned to sit on the throne of heroes with Ty&gavalli, the 
mistress of the whole world, like Siva with Uma, and with Bjisaivallabhi, the mistress of the 
seven worlds, the most beauteous amongst women, like Ganga with Umé, and with the goddess 
Harth, — the deed in writing of a sale of land by the great assembly of Vanavanmahadévi- 
chaturvédimahgalam in Kumilinadu in Amtrkéttam in Jayankondachdélaman- 
dalam. The land that we have sold and given, to be usedas a garden for a Matha, 
to Chanti4!® Chandéévaradéva of the temple of our lord Mahidéva of Tirukkalukkunram in 
Sembiyan-Tirukkalukkunram, otherwise known as Ulagalanda-Chélapuram, in 
Kalattar-Kumilinadu, is as follows: Of the land which we have given in Kiraippakkam [?] 
[a western hamlet] of our village, to be improved by cutting down the jungle and by removing 
the stumps of trees, the eastern boundary is Urémattu [PJ], the southern boundary is TAlai- 
véttu [P], the western boundary is Vigdmbam [P], the northern boundary is Tandurai [P]. 
Within these four limits, the wet land and dry land, the trees overground and the wells 
underground, we have sold to be used as a garden land for the Naminandi-Adiga]-Matha 
in the madat-vildgam of this town, exempt from taxes, and we have received as the price achat 
nelll kiésu ten. We have sold (the land and all our rights thereto) completely, and, having 
received the whole of the price, we have executed this deed of sale. We, the great assembly 
are bound to pay the peruvdram, the silavuvari, and all other taxes that may be imposed on 
this land. Exempt from all taxes we have givenit. The representatives of this assembly are :12 
git ts igh Salewr tes de 26 We all have had this deed of sale engraved, so that it may last as long as 


the sun and moon exist, We,the great assembly. This is the writing of Vanavanmahaédévi-~ 
udaiyan Selvan Kumaran of Amtrkéttam. 


THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION IN THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA. 
BY MAJOR RB. C, TEMPLE. 


In Vol. XX. pp. 422-423, ante, reference was made to a statement that the rule of 
succession in the Manipur State was, that all the brothers ofthe reigning king stieceeded. 
by seniority before his sons; failing brothers the king’s sons succeeded in turn. The 
line of succession would therefore run thus :—-The living brothers in order of seniority, 
then the sons of the last brother in order of seniority. The tree of succession might in fact 
be as follows : — 





A (I) 
eee king 
| | 
B (2) , (8) D (4) b } 
Eldest son Second son Third son Fourth son Fifth son. 


(died young) (died young) 


| 
é (5) : (6) t 


10 [Read Adiddsa P.] 11 [Should the two preceding words be a misreading of kisw 10 ?,] 
12 [The names of these people are omitted in the translation, as their apelng is very uncertain. Hach of them has 
either the attribute bhagia or kramavid,] 
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Eldest son Second son Third son 
(died young) 
| | 
J K (7) 
Eldest son Second son 
(died young) | 
| | 
L (8) M (9 
Eldest son Second son 


The points to note in the succession are: — (1) the father must, if possible, actually 
have been king; (2) brothers must succeed before sons. The next heir by analogy, — 
failing brothers and sons, would be the eldest surviving son of the King before the 
deceased. H.g., in the above tree, if king M had no sons or brothers, then the sons of king 
L would succeed in turn. 


This custom is evidently widely spread over India and Burma, for (loc, cit. and ante, Vol, 
XV. p. 273) it has been already shown in this Journal that a part of the Valabhi succession 
ran thus: — 

eal aia (1) 


| | | | 
Dharaséna I (2) Drénasirmha (3) Dhruvaséna I (4) Dharupatta (5) 


Guhaséna (6) 
The Genealogies of the Eastern and Western Chalukya Dynasties (ante, Vol. XX. p, 
2838, also p. 422, and Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 18-19) give the succes- 
sion of brothers before sons in several instances ; notably in the years between 633 and 663 
A.D., and between 696 and 709 A.D. and between Saka 930 and 964. 


The Genealogy of the Mélér-K6tla State (ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 328—380) gives parts of 
the succession thus : — 
Shér i a (1) 


| | 
Ghulfm Hussain (2) Jamal (3) 


| | | 
a ik (4) Bahadur (5) ‘Umr (6) Asadu'llah (7) ‘Athulllah (8) 
Wazir (9) 


Properly speaking ‘Atan’llah’s son should have succeeded, and when Waztr’s line failed a 
successor was found in [brahim ‘Ali, (the present ruler), the great-grandson of ‘Atdiu’llah. 


Throughout the Shan States (anie, pp. 119 —120) the rule of succession is brothers 
before sons in order of seniority. 


There are three disturbing elements in the rule, however, which must always be taken 
into consideration in its application :— (1) where the ruler hasa multiplicity of wives, there must 
always be a difficulty in determining seniority ; (2) in most Oriental States might is right 
and that heir succeeds, who is, for any reason, the most powerful; and (3) the temp- 
tation, seldom withstood, to the de facto ruler to oust his brothers in favour of his sons. As 
a rule, it may be said that every brother and every son looks upon himself as the possible heir, 


and the actual succession frequently falls to him, who finally succeeds in the struggle for the 
throne on the king’s death. 


I give below the Genealogy of the Alompra (Alaungp‘sy4) Dynasty of Burma, 48 
illustrating the persistency of this peculiar law of succession and also the vicissitudes to which 
it is liable in practical application. 
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THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA (17538—1885 A. D.) 
Q) Alaungp‘aya (1753—1760). 





| | | | | |. aie 
(2) Naungdoji (8) S‘inbytyin Ason,died Amyin (6) Béddp‘ay& Pak‘inji Myinzaing 
(1760—1763).  (1763—1776). young, no Minb&.* (1781—1819). | Minba. Minbé. 


title granted. | 
(5) Maung (4) Singtsé The Enshémin. 
Maung? (1776—1781). | 
(7 days in 1781). ] | 
(7) Bajidd (8) Darawadi 
(1819—1837). (1837—1846), 
| | ) 
(9) Pagan (10) Mindén The Hnshémin. 


(1846—1852). (1252-1878), 





> 
pods Mékk‘aya Myingun Myingbndaing N a (11) bibs Kolin Minps. Pyirinanad 
Minb& Minb&é. Minbi. Minba. Minpbé. (1878—1885). Minpé. 
(Enshémin 
Elect). 
With reference to the above table the following remarks are applicable in the present connec- 
tion. It is commonly said in Burmese Yédedwins (Rdjavasnéas), or Histories, that the reason 
why Alaungp‘ayé’s sons succeeded him in turn is, that he expressed a dying wish to that effect.’ 
I believe, however, thut, whether he did so or not, the dynasty really followed what was 
felt to be the ancient and appropriate rule, and that the succession was accepted by the Court 


and people as the customary one. 


Alaungp‘sy4 left seven sons, one of whom died as a child before the time came to give 
him a title,* but all the rest grew to manhood and to be political forces in the country. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Naungddj, in the regular course, and then by his second son, 
S‘inbyyin. The disturbing elements in the rule of succession then began to work. S‘inbydyin 
nominated Siigtsf, one of his sons, as his successor, and the succession was secured to him by 
a palace intrigue. 


This caused a rebellion on the part of the next heir by right of succession, viz., the Amyin 
Minba, who was killed in the course of it, and so put out of the way. Maung Maung, the son of 
Naungddji, afterwards raised a sudden palace revolt and deposed Siigisd. This did not fall 


1 The word Minb4 means ‘ king's son,’ ¢.¢. ‘ prince.’ Reading between the Lines of Sangermano, pp. 50ff of 
the 1885 reprint, if would seem that the Minpbé of the earlier Alompra kings held much the position of the Atheling 
of the early English ; 4.¢., he was a local chief of the blood royal. 

2 The Paungish of Sangermano, see pp. 58ff of the 1885 reprint. 

8 Sangermano, p. 50 (1885 reprint) repeats the story. 

* Much after our own fashion, Burmese Queens, Princes and Princesses were given titles, generally after estates 
that were handed over to them for sustenance, a practice which, however, ceased with the accession of King Mindén 
in 1852, who inaugurated the system of paying salaries to the members of his family, hie ministers and officials. 
The rank of the title-holder was indicated by a word suffixed to the name of the place. Sometimes several titles were 
held by the same person, as with us. The titles of royal children were conferred generally on their reaching an age 
to be of political importance. Thus, mébayd = queen, minbd«prince, minpami = princess, and the titles ran thus : 
Limbin Mibayf, Amyin Minbé, Sanpénagé Minpam!. Titles were occasionally not connected with places, as S‘in- 
byfimfayin, the Lady of the White Elephant. Kings on accession retained their princely title in the same way, 
generally from places, as barfwadi, Pagan, Mindén and ptbd. Sometimes, however, their titles were descriptive, 
as S‘inbyfyin, the Lord of the White Elephant. Kings had generally several titles, e. g-, pardwadi is equally 
well-known as Kéngbaung and Shwébé, both place names, which is confusing. Confusion is further made worse 
confounded by the private names of these royal personages having come down to history; e. g-, Mindén is still 
also known as Maung Lwin. Maung Maung, the fifth king of the Dynasty, had apparently no title (unless we 
grant Sangermano’s name of Paungasé was a title), and was killed before he could give himself one to go down 
to history. The private name of the Myinzaing Minpé, drowned by order of Bédép’ayA in 1147 B. BE. ( = 1785 
A. D,), was Maung P’é Shin. ‘ 
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in with the Court and general views at all, and, after a seven days’ reign, he was put to death 


by the Court in favour of the rightful heir, Béddp‘aya, who, to settle himself on the throne, put 
an end to Singisa. 


Bédép‘ayi, like his brother S‘inbytyin, was a powerful ruler, and acted precisely in the 
same manner. That is, he nominated his son Hishémin (Yuvaraja), against the rights of his 
two surviving brothers, the Pak‘inji Minba, and the Myinzaing Minbé. The former wisely 


acquiesced in the arrangement and died a peaceful death, But the latter rebelled and was 
killed. 


Bédop‘aya reigned for a long while and his son died before him, and the succession went 
to his elder grandson, Bajidd, who, in course of time, was deposed by his brother Pardwadi 
(otherwise equally well-known as Kéngbanng and Shwéb6é Min). Dariwadi became insane and 
the country was governed by a regent, the Pagin Minba, who was the king’s rightful heir, 
being his eldest son by his chief wife. Two years later the regent became King Pagan. After 
a while that strong and powerful prince, his brother Mindén, deposed him, and proved to be 
the best ruler that Burma had had formany a decade. The acknowledged heir to Mindén was 
his remaining brother, the Hish€min, who was killed by his nephews, the Myingun and Myin- 
gindaing Princes, in order to keep the succession to themselves, a very serious attempt being 
made on Mind6n’s life at the same time.5 


The succession to Mindén consequently devolved upon one of his sons, as the Hi:shémin’s 
family was by rule and custom ousted from it. Another of the disturbing elements in the 
application of the rule of succession now became apparent. Who was to be considered Mindén’s 
eldest son and rightful heir? He had a great number of wives and concubines, the wives were 
of superior and inferior rank, and he had sons of all ages likely to survive him, As a matter of 
fact every son looked upon himself as the possible heir, only the Myingun and Myingéndaing 
Princes being out of the way, as outlaws after the murder of their uncle and their attempt to 
seize their father’s throne. Also, it being practically impossible to decide rival claims as to 
seniority, Mindén settled on that prince as Eashémin, who had done him the best service; viz., 
the Mékk‘ay& Prince who had accompanied him on his expedition to dethrone Pagan. 


However, on Mindén’s death, Dibo,® a junior and inferior son, was placed on the throne, 
owing to the intrigues of a princess, Sip‘ayalat’? and her mother, the S‘inbytimAyin, one of 





5 This Hnshémin was generally known to Europeans as the “ War Prince’; and though the dignity of “‘ Heir 
Apparent (= Enshemin) ” was ostensibly conferred on him by his brother in recognition of his distinguished services 
in the rebellion which raised the latter to the throne, it isto be observed that in doing so Mindén followed the 
rule of succession. 

§ This king’s name is that known as Thibaw, Thebaw and Theebaw, corrupted to Theobald by the Britiseh 
soldiers at the time of the annexation of Upper Burma in 1835-86. ‘* Theobald and Sophia ’’ were the King and 
Queen of Burma according to the British Soldier, (seo next note). Thibaw, (pibd) is one of the principal Shan 
States tributary to the Burmese King, its ruler, the pibd Sébwa, being quite as well known to the Huglish in Burma 
as the king himself. It is curiousto note that his predecessor, Minddn, took his title from a valley in the bayctmyd 
District in British Territory. This was due to the fact that when Mindén was a prince, the country that afterwards 
became the British Province of Pegu and consists now of the Irrawaddy and Pegu Divisions of Lower Burma, 
was still under the rule of the Burmese King. 

7 Both Sip‘ay4lat (corrupted by the way into Sophia by the British soldier in Mandalay, like the Persian 
Sophy of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries out of Safavi) and Stinbytimityin are titles. S‘anbydmdyin, as already ex- 
plained, means ‘the Lady of the White Elephant.’ Séip‘ay4 means a ‘princess of tho line’: a woman whose father 
was ade fucto king and whose mother was herself a sip‘ay4, t.¢., not a woman whose descent was otherwise than 

directly royal on both sides. Zdt means ‘the middle of three.’ So the title indicates thatthe bearer had an elder 
and a younger sister. She was in fact the daughter of Mindén by a royal half-sister, and she married Dibd, he 
half-brother, Sip‘aydlat and her elder sister, Sip‘ayAji, were installed as co-queens on Dibd’s coronation, but the 
youngor sister was strong enough to oust the elder from her conjugal rights, Subsequently Stp‘aydgalé, the 
youngest sister, became junior queen to Sip‘ayalit. It is a general belief among Europeans in Burma that Dibd’s 
mother was not ‘royal’ inany sense. Thisisa mistake. Her title was Laungshé Mibayf, and she was of high 
royal descent, though not a sfp‘ayd, as above described. Her mother was a daughter of the Enshémin of 


Biddp‘aya (see ante, p. 289) by the daughter of the then bibd Sdbw4. Hence she was first cousin to her husband 
Mindin, Hence also no doubt the choice of title for her son. 
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Mindén’s superior queens. The efforts of these ladies, the younger of whom became subse- 
quently famous as the chief queen of Dibd, were successful in consequence of the aid of two 
Ministers, the Kanpat Minji and the Kinwun Minji, given for political reasons, which need 
not be here recounted, because of the recent date of the events following on the death of Mindén 
in 1878. The superior claimants to the throne, viz., the Dénzé, Mékk’ayd and Nyaungjan 
Princes, together with many others, were put to death, but the Myingun and Miyngéndaing 
Princes escaped slanghter, as they were in exile. 


At the time of his deposition, in 1885, Pibé’s heirs were his half-hrothers, the Myingun 
Prince in exile, (the Myingéndaing Prince having died in exile in 1884), and the Kdlin and 
Pyinmani Princes. The lives of the two last had been spared on account of their youth and 
political insignificance. To the present day the Myingun Prince, still exiled from the country, 
considers himself the heir to the Burmese throne by established right of succession. 


As an ancient authority for the rule may be cited, the following passage from Fausboll’s 
Jdtaka (Vol. I. pages 127—133).8 


“ Atité Kasiratthé Bardnasiyath Brahmadatté rfijd ahési. Tadd Bédhisatté tassa aggama- 
hésiyi kuchchhismim patisandhim ganhi, tassa nimagahanadivasé MahirhsAésakum4&r6 ti ndmam 
akamsu. ‘Tassa adhavitva paridhavitva vicharanakilé raTié6 atid pi putté jatd, tassa Chanda- 
kumaérd ti nimam akatsu. Tassa pana ddhavitva paridhavitva vicharanakélé Bédhisattamata 
kAlam akdési, Raja afifiamh aggamahésitthané thipési, Sd rafifié piyd ahdsi mandpa. Sa piya- 
sathvisam anvaya ékam puttam vijayi, Suriyakumaré ti tassa nimathakamsu. Raja puttam 
disva tutthachitté, ‘bhaddé puttassa i@ varath dammiti’ 4ha, Dévi varam ichchhitakalé 
gahétabbam katvii thapési. SA putté vayappatté rijinam aha: ‘dévéna mayhath puttassa 
jatakalé varé dinnéd; puttassa mérajjam déhiti” Raja, ‘mayham dvé putté aggik- 
khand& viya jalaman& vicharanti, na sakk& tava puttassa rajjazo détun’ ti patik- 
khipitva, tath punappuna yadchaminam éva disvi: ‘ayarh mayhath puttinam pipakam 
pi chintéyya ’ti, putté pakkésipétva aha: ‘tata, ahazn Suriyakumarassa jatakilé varam adasim, 
idini ’ssa matd rajjatm yaichati, abam tassa na ditukimé, matugamé nima pips, tumhdkam 
pipakam pi chintéyya, tumhé arafifiath pavisitv’ mam’ achchayéna kulasantaké nagaré rajjam 
karéyyatha’ ti, kanditva réditva sisé chumbitvé uyyéjés, * * * * * S6 tam Yakkham 
damétva téna sathvihitirakkhé tatth’ 6va vasanté ékadivasam nakkhattam élokétva pitu kalaka- 
tabhivam natvé Yakkham Adiya Baranasim gantv4 rajjam gahétvé Chandakuméarassa épa- 
rajjam Striyakuméarassa senapatitthanam datv4,’’ 


*‘In times past Brahmadatia was king.’of Birinasi in the country of Kasi. At that time 
the Bédhisatta was incarnated in the womb of his chief queen, and on the naming-day was 
named Mahirhsisakumara. When the young prince could walk and run about, another son 
was born to the king, and was named Chandakumara., When the second child could walk 
and run about, the Bédhisatta’s mother died. The king installed another wife as chief queen. 
She became his darling and delight, Owing to the bond of love subsisting between the king 
and the queen, 8 son was born and was named Suriyakumara. On the birth of this son the 
king was delighted and said: ‘My dear, I shall grant a boon to thy son.’ The queen accepted 
the boon and bided her time to announce its nature. When herson had come of age, she said 
thus to the king: ‘A hoon was granted by my Lord to my son at the time of his birth ; 
bestow the crown upon him.’ The king replied :—‘ My two sons are as brilliant as two 
masses of fire; it is impossible for me to accede to thy prayer.’ Though thus refused 
the queen renewed her request over and over again, and the king thinking: ‘This queen might, 
perhaps, harbour evil designs against my sons,’ sent for them and addiessed them thus: ‘My 
dear sons, when Soriyakumara was born, I granted him a boon. Now his mother asks for the 
kingdom; but I do not wish to give it to him. Womankind is wicked, and the queen might 





ye) am indebted to Mr. Taw Sein Ko for pointing out this passage. This story is the sixth in Rhys Davids’ 
Bu dst Birth-Storiee, Vol. I. pp 180-184, and is entitled Dévadhamma-Jétaka, 
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harbour evil designs against you. Retreat therefore to the forest, and on my death return 
and assume the reins of government in the city of your fathers.’ Weeping and crying, the 
king kissed his sons on the forehead and sent them away. * * * * * * * He (Mahimasa- 
kumara) converted the Yakkha, and lived under his protection. One day, looking up at the 
stars, the prince became aware of the death of his father, and taking the Yakkha with him, 
went to Baranasi and assumed possession of the kingdom. He bestowed the dignity of 
Uparaja on Chandakuméra and that of Sénapati on Suriyakuméra.’’ 


No doubt a large number of interesting instances exist in the history of India and the 
surrounding countries, both of the rule quoted in this article and its application, the collection 
of which would prove of great use to the proper understanding of Oriental dynastic succession, 
and in determining approximately, where dates are wanting, the probable duration in years of 
a line consisting of a given number of Oriental rulers. For it must be borne in mind that, 
when @ rule of such a description as that alluded to in this paper may be presumed to have 
existed, the number of the kings belonging to a certain family that actually ruled by no means 
coincides with the number of generations in that family. 


In connection with the subject of this paper I wish io draw attention to the genealogies 
of the early English and Scottish Kings, as possibly showing a feeling, if not a custom, similar 
to that pointed ont above. The similarity in the order of succession is atleast remarkable, even 
if it turn out to be due to a different set of causes. 


As I understand the matter, these kings were elected by the people out of the grown 
men, capable of leading, who belonged to the royal family. But what we are 
now concerned with is the actual succession, to which this custom gave rise. Let us take 
first the successors of Ecgberht, the first general king or overlord of the English 
tribes, 

(1) Eegberht 


ii 
(2) Athelwulf 
839-858, 
| | ) | 
| 
(3) Aithelbald (4) Aithelberht (5) Aithelred (6) Ailfred 
858-860. 860-866, 866-871. 871-901. 
| 
(7) Hadward the Elder 
901-924. 
| : 
a ee 
(8) Aithelstan (7) Hadmund (10) Hadred 
924-940, 940-946. 946-955, 
| | 
(11) EHadwig (12) Eadgar 
955-959. 959-975. 
| : | 
(13) Hadward the Martyr (14) Aithelred the Unready 
975-979. 979-1016. 
: | 
| 
(15) Hadmund Ironside (16) Eadward the Confessor® 
1016, 1042-1066. 


TSS Pe SSS POS PT Pes ii yer 7S st SPENSER 


® Onut and his sons having intervened from 1016 to 1042. 
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Now between Hadmund Ironside and Eadward the Confessor there intervened Cuut the 
Dane and his successors. Cnut had married Emma, the widow of Althelred and mother of 
Eadward, and by her and a former wife had two sons, who succeeded in turn according to 
seniority, thus :— 








(1) Cnut 
eerie 035. 


| | 
(2) Harold (8) Harthacnut 
1035-1039. 1039-1042. 


Turning to the Scottish kings, we find the genealogy to run thus :— 
(1) Duncan I. 


ob. 1057. 
ae Se ee 
| | 
(2) Malcolm III. Canmore (3) Donald Bane 
1057-1093. 1073-1098."° 
| 
| | | 
(4) Hadgar (5) Alexander I. (6) David I. 
1098-1107. 1107-1124, 1124-1158. 
; | 
| 
(7) Malcolm IV. (8) William the Lion 
1158-1165. 1165-1214. 


The practical result then of the English custom of popular election was the succession of 
brothers before sons, and it will be observed that the succession was carried out in every case 
cited, for generation after generation, almost exactly in the manner in which it would naturally 
fall under a rule, such as that enunciated at the commencement of this paper, The interest 
of these phenomena is in the question :—Were these elections governed by a feeling that 
the appropriate order of succession is that the brothers of the reigning king should 
succeed before his sons P 





WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


(Continued from wp. 215.) 
(Vol. XVII. p. 1]. 


In Biihler’s list there follow :— 


HK. Nandistitram and F. Anuydgadvarastitram, without any name to connect them. In 
Rajéndra Lala Mitra, Notices of Ssk. MSS. 3, o (Calc. 1874) and in the Ratnasdgara, 
p. 5U8 (Calc. 1880) both texts are mentioned in conjunction, but at the close of the Siddhinta 
after the milasitras. In the Ratnas. the Anuydgady. precedes. On the other hand we have 
already seen (p. 427 fg.) that, at the time of the three Sdmdydris, and indeed at that of the 
Vichérdmritasangraha, both texts were placed in a much earlier place of the Siddh., at the 
head of the painna group; though in the Vidhiprapd at least, their connection with this group 
is represented as uncertain (see 4297), 


in bearing the stamp of individuality and having a systematic arrangement, both texts have 
a claim to a free and independent position. This shews that their author attempted to give 
an encyclopedic, but systematic, review of everything that appeared necessary to him as a means 





ht a - — ee om and iy 


10 Duncan II. connected by birth, usurped for a year, 1094-1095, 
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of information in reference to the sources and forms of a coirect knowledge and understanding 
of the sacred texts. In this way [2] he could present his readers with a hermeneutical introduc- 
tion. These two works are admirably adapted to the use of any one who, having completed a 
collection or redaction of them, then seeks for light concerning the nature of sacred knowledge 
iiself. The statement of the scholiast on the Nandi has no little internal probability? in 
asserting that Dévavichaka, 7. e. Dévarddhigani himself, was their author. Furthermore, the 
list of teachers in the commencement of the Nandf and also in the commencement of miilas. 2, 
as we shall soon see, breaks off? with Disagani, whom the scholiast states to be the teacher of 
Dévavachaka, author of the Nandi. There is, however, no external support for this conclusion 
which is not borne out by any information to be derived from the contents. In fact, the contrary 
view seems to result from these sources of our knowledge; see p.17 ff. The Anuydgadv. 
contains all manner of statements, which would synchronize with the date of Dévarddhigani, 
980 Vira, ze. fifth, or sixth century A.D. But I possess no information which would lead 
me to counect the composition of the Anuyégadv. especially with him; and the difference in 
the terminology militates against the probability of both texts being the production of one and 
the same author; see pp. 9, 11, 21. That the Nandi is anterior to the Anuydgadv. is mace 
probable by some passages of the latter work, which appear to have been extracted from the 
Nandi. But the fact that the Anuyégadv. is mentioned in the anahgapavittha list in the Nandi 
(see p. 12), makes for the opposite conclusion. 


We find references to the Nandi in the remarks of the redactor scattered here and there 
in the aigas and upangas; and especial attention is directed to the statement of the contents of 
the 12 angas found in the N. This statement is found in greater detail in part 2 of anga 4, 
Hence the fact that in these references of the redactor, the Nandi and not anga 4 is cited. We 
do not read jahd samavdyé, but jahd Nandié ; see 284, 352 (accord. to Leumann, also Bhag. 25, g 
Rajapr. p. 243): — which must be regarded as a proof that the Nandt was the anthority on 
which these references were based. The treatment of the subject in aiga 4 is, then, merely an 
appropriation to itself and extension of the contents of this partof the Nandi. Other arguments, 


notably that many of the readings in the Nandi are older in special cases (see 349, 368) incline 
us to the same conclusion. 


Tf now the nominal redactor of the entire Siddhdnta or at least of the angas and upaigas, 
Dévarddhigani, was also author of the Nandi, it becomes at once apparent why he referred 
to his own work in reference to so special a subject as the statement of the contents of the 12 


angas; and the account in anga 4 is to be regarded as an insertion made after D.’s time. See 
p. 19. 


I find in the Siddhinta no remarks of a redactor in reference to the Anuydgadviras, 
though Leumann thinks to have discovered one (Bhag. 5, 4). In the text of Avaéy. 10,1 the 
Anuyégadviras. is mentioned together with, or rather after, the Nandi as a preliminary stage 
of advancement for the study of the sutta. [Both texts are in fact thought to introduce the 
study of each sutta that has been treated by a Niryukti. L.] 


Both sitras are composed in prose, thongh occasionally [4] gathis ave inserted; that is to 
say if we except the 50 verses in the commencement of the Nandi. These githiis, in which the 
Nom. Sgl. Mase. 1 Decl. always ends in o and not in e, are manifestly the genuine productions 
of their authors. In the prose part, the preservation of the nom. ine shews that there is an 


attempt to reproduce the language aud form of the sacred texts. The Nandi embraces only 
719 granthas, the Anuyégadv. about twice as many. 


XLI. The Nandi, Nandi, or the Nandisitram. The three simiyarf texts understand by 
nandi, or nandikaddhavanid (Avi.), nandirayanavihi (Vi), an introductory ceremony, in long or 


SS nee snr rrr yrerepeepeenetne ny reneneeneerternane 


1“ A glossary of the above-named siitras and a descripcion of five Jndnas” is the somewhat peculiar deserip- 
tion, of the contents of the Nandisdtra by Kashinath (p. 227). 

* See also Bhad D&jt in the Journal Bombay Branch R, As. 8.9, 161. 

® See Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 15, note 2. 
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short form as the case may be, for the sivayakachchini (Srivakakrityani), especially for the 
didactic exposition or the recitation of the ahgas, etc. It is almost probable that by this 
the recitation of our text is referred to. We read in Avi: tad gurii namokkiratigapuvvamh 
namdimh kaddhai, sd ché ’yam: nanamh pathchavihath.., and then follows the real commence- 
ment of the Nandi. See below. This is, however, soon interrupted, and the citation passes to 
that variant textual form which is found in Anuyégadv. Another change then occurs, and finally 
that enumeration of the sacred texts is reached which is found later on inthe Nandi. We have, 
therefore, here no immediate citation from the text of the Nandi but a relation based essentially 
on the same foundation but in its form independent, a relation whose designation by 
the same word is based upon the appellative signification of this expression. We may compare 
the [5] similar use of the word nindi in Skt. for those introductory strophies of a drama» 
which are designed to bring good fortune. Of, also niindika as the name of a door-post, and 
ndndipata, a cover of a spring (P. W.). Haribhadra on Avaégy. 9, 1 has the following : — ddimath- 
galarthath namdi vydkhyatd, and in the commencement of his commentary, zbid. : — nd-dgamaté 
bhavamaihgalara naihdi, tatra namdanam namdi, namdamty anayé ’ty vi bhavyéh prinina 
iti namdi, The signification of the title of our text is really: an introduction designed to 
bring good fortune. This title can refer either to the entire contents of the work such 
as I have above sketched, or, and this seems preferable, to the 50 verses which form the 
beginning.4 In vv. 1—19 Vira is praised, in vv. 20, 21 there is an enumeration of the 24 
Jinas, in vv. 22, 23 a list of his immediate scholars, the 11 so-called ganadharas, and finally, 
from v. 24 on, a thérivali beginning with Suhammsa (1) and Jambi (2), and embracing in 
all thirty members; it closes in the third generation after Nigajjuna (93) with Disagani (g0), 
who, according to the anonymous scholiast (on v. 27) was the teacher of Dévavichaka, the 
author 


As we have already seen on page 471, this thérivali varies, from the ninth member on, 
from the statements in the list contained in the Kalpasiitra. [6] The reason for this is 
apparent from a consideration of the remarks of the scholiast (avachdri) on v. 27: Suhastinah 
Sishyiivalikayah érikalpé uktatvit na ta(s)ya ihd ’dhikérah, tasyAt Nathdikrid-Dévavichaka- 
gurvanutpattéh. From this it is clear that the author of the avachiri considers Dévavichaka 
to be the author of the Nandi, and that this account does not emanate, Hke that of the 
Srikalpa, from Suhastin (19). The evidence proves that it is rather to be referred to his 
immediate predecessor, or brother,6 Mahigiri (9), whose intellectual descent it makes 
known. 


In reference to each of its members there exists great uncertainty,’ according to the 
statements of the scholiast, who says of verses 31, 32: kshépakatvad vrittau né ’ktam,® and 
remarks on vv. 83, 34: étadgithadvayartha fvagyakadipikaté likhité ’sti, avachirnifiv api na 
sti, vv. 41, 42 is: vrittav avydkhydtatvat prakshiptam, and of Gdvindichirya he says, on 
vy. 43: sishyakramabhivad vrittau né ’ktah, ivasyakatikat6 likhitah. 





¢ These recur, as has already been mentioned, in the commencement of the Avady. nijj. in identically the same 
form. 


5 Of. the name of the nindimukhdh pitaras or of the nandtsriddham. In the case of the latter was there any 
recitation of a list of ancestors P 


6 P gurubhritaran in Klatt, Indian Antiqu. 11, 2518, or ubh’v api bhrftaran in Dharmaghosha’s Gurvivali 
itself. Suhastin is characterized as the laghugurubhrétar of Mahfgiri, also in the pattdvali of the Kharataragacha, 
Klatt, 246b. Klatt in accordance with other traditions (cf. Kalpastira) refers both to different gotras : and Mahfgiri 
to Blipatyagotra (so here v. 27, Elfvachasagotta), Suhastin to Vasittha. Have they different mothers ? 


7 On this ef. Jacobi in Journ, Germ. Or, Soc. $4, 232, 8, especially in reference to verses 27, 23, 36, 87, and 
Leumann’s remarks, «bid. 37, 497 fg. In v.27 we must read in Jacobi: Bahulassa sarivvayarh (vvayazh for vayasarh) 
vamdé instead of bahulassa Sirivayarn vamndé (see Klatt, 1. ¢.251b ); n the scholiast we read iha Mahagirér dvau 
fishyau abhfitirh: Vahulé Valissahas (cf. Kalpas. Thérfv.§6) cha; tatd Mahfagirér anathtararzn Vahulasya 
yamalabhritritvat sadrigavayasath, privachanikatvéna pradhénatvit,Valissaham évé ’ty arthah. 


8 Aryanarndila (21) v. 83 becomes then Arya-Mawgu(16)éishya v.30. But even verse 88, in which Aryanazhdila 
is mentioned, is doubtful: see above. 
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[7] The list reade®: 1. Suhamma,— 2. Jamba, — 3. Pabhava, — 4. Sijjambhava, — 
5, Jasabhadda, — 6. Sathbhia, ~ 7, Bhaddavihu, — 8. Thillabhadda, — 9. Mahigiri (and 
Suhatthi, —10. (Valissaha) the twin-brother of Vabula (see note? on p.6),——-11. Sii,*°— 
12. Samajja, Syamirya,!! — 18. Samdilla, — 14. Ajja!? Jiadhara, Jita’*, — 15. Samudda, — 
16. Mathgul® y, 30,17. Dhamma v. 31,—~ 18. Bhaddagutia v. 31, — 19. Vaara,l4 Vajra 
vy. 81, —~2. Rakkhia v. 32, — 21. Ajjdnamdila, 4. e. perhaps Ajja Anamdila (Ajja N° Schol.) 
v. 88, — 22. Nagahatthi v. 34, — 28. Révainakkhatta v. 35,— 24. Khathdila vv. 36, 37,15 — 
25. Himavathta vv. 88, 39, — 26. Nagajjunal® vv. 89, 40, 45,— 27. Gévimda v. 41, — 
28. Bhiadinna vv. 42—45, scholar of Nagajjuua, — 29. Lohichcha v. 46,-— 30. Disagani 
vv. 47—49, 


That this list actually reaches as far as the author or his teacher is rendered the more 
probable by the fact that in the last verse of the list (v. 50) the ninassa pariivanam is stated to 
be the purpose of the account which is to follow — and this purpose reproduces correctly the 
contents of N. Next follow two secondary insertions, first a gAtha, [8] which cites 14 examples 
or titles of stories in reference to capable and incapable scholars (the avachiri contains a more 
detailed account) and secondly a short polemical notice of the three kinds of parisi, parshad, 
viz. : — jinia, ajinii and duvviaddhid — each of which is illustrated by a githi. 


At this point the investigation of the jndinam begins, in which a principal part is played 
by the enumeration of the different categories and sub-categories of both the principal classes 
into which the jninam is divided!?-— the pachchakkhaninam and the parokkhaninam. The 
latter contains much that is interesting. It in turn is twofold, Abhinivéhiya® Cbodhika) and 
sua” (sruta). 

In the account of one of the two groups into which the Abhinivéhiyaparokkhaninam is 
divided, are inserted eight githis, which contain the titles of stories which belong in this 


connection, and which are intended to serve as examples. The avachtiri goes into detail on this 
point, 


The suananaparokkham is divided into 14 groups among which Nos. 5, 6, 18, 14 aro of 
special importance : The sammasnam 5, samyakérotam, is explained as jata imath arihamtéhimh 
bhagavamtéhim uppannanimadamsanadharéhim ...paniyam duvdlasarbgam ganipidagam, tarh 
jaha: ayaré ... ditthivié.1® ichch-éyarh du°gamh ga°gam choddasapuvvissa sammasuam abhinnal® 


dasa(9]puvvissa sammasuam. The posteriority of its composition to Vajra at least is clearly 
brought out in this passage. 


In michchhasuam ¢ we find that enumeration of some 20 works, or classes of works, of 
Brahminical literature which I cited from the Anuyégadvdrasitra® and discussed on Bhagav. 2, xs. 
This list is here more detailed and offers several variants: Bharaham Rimiyanam Bhimé- 





® See Mérutunga’s Thérdvalt in Bhiu D&jt, Journ. Bombay Br. R. As. S. 9, 151 (1867). Nos. 17—20 are not 
found therein (see p. 6), No. 21 is called Mandilla ( °dila), No. 28 Révaisitha, and the list gives one name more in 
mentioning Dévar(d)dhi himself after Ddsagani. 

10 Valissahasishyamn Haritazotram Svatim, 1 Nominally author of up. 4, see p. 392. 

12 This epithet explained by Aryagotra is found alse in Nos. 15—17, 19—22, 

18 ke ’pi Mamngér Aryadharmé ’ti néméhtaram dhuh, No. 17 then falls out. 

1% According to the scholiast the dagapfirvinah (see Hem. v. 34) Aryarakshites tavhhishyo Durvalikdpushpag 
cha navaptirvinan, reach from Mahigiri to Vajra. See page 848, 

5 Bathbhadivagasihé, Vrahmadvipikagakh’palakshitin Simhan Sithhichary én. 

16 Of. the Nagfrjuniyiis in the Scholiast on anga 2, 2, 2, and see p. 265. 

i” nénarh pamchaviharh: Abhinivéhiyandnath sua° Ohi? manapajjava® kévala’. Or duviham: pachchakkham 
and parokkham, and tho latter is then: &bhinivéhiyaparokkhananarh cha suandnaparokkber cha; the abhi® is 
suanissiamh cha asuanissiyath cha; both are fourfold, and the latter is divided into: uppattiya, vénaid, kammia, 
parindmil buddht (see p. 14n), 

18 In the scholiast siméyikadi vizndusira aryarhtam, see pages 245, $48. 

19 tatd ‘dhomukhaparihany & yavat eee ee i 

sad Where it is characterized as né-égamad bhavasnyar and as annfnthizn michhaditththizn sachchharhdabud- 
dhamaivigappiyach sr af. the 29vihath pivasnam Avaéy., Ind. Stud. 16, pp. 115, 116. I denote the four MSS., 
to which 1 have had access as A BOR. The citations from Nad. are by Leumann. 


4 
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surukkham®! Kédillayam2? sagabhaddiyié® kappisiyam™4 nigasuhumam kanagasaitari®® vaisé- 
siyam?5 Vuddhavayauamh’ vésiyah™ Logayatam satthitamtam?® Madharam®® purdinam vagaranam 
Bhagavayam*! Paamjali Pussadévayam léham (hélam MS.) ganiath saiinarfiyamh’? nidayal,*? 
ahavé [10] bivattari kalié chattéri ya véya satmhgévamegi. The commentary offers nothing in 
explanation :*4 ié clia lékaprasiddhah, tat6 lékata éva téshim svaripam avagamtavyam. 


Under anahgapavittham (No. 14 is, however, treated of before No. 13) are enumerated 
the titles of all the texts belonging to the Siddhanta at the time of the composition of 
the Nandi, but not included in the angas. This enumeration is extremely interesting. It 
must have been retained asa stereotyped list for a long period after the composition of the Nandi, 
since it is to be found verbatine et léteratim not only in the Pékshikastitra (P),55 but also in the 
3 simacharis (see pp, 369, 370) in a form that is but slightly different.66 The great interest 
which attaches to this list is caused by the fact that the largest portion of the texts similar to 
these and now belonging to the Siddhanta is mentioned here, and that a different arrangement 
is observed. They are not enumerated in the special groups into which they are now divided. 
The names of these groups are partly wanting, e.g., uvathga, painna chhéasutta, mulasutia are 
not mentioned at all, and painna occurs, but in a different meaning. A large number of titles 
or texts are mentioned which at present are either not found in the [11] Siddhanta, or, if found 
at all, are merely titles of subdivisions and not of independent texts; and in some cases these 
titles appear to have arisen from their connection with the subject-matter itself. 


The anamgapavittham is divided intotwo groups: 4vassayam and Avassayavairittam. 
The dvassayam is called chhavviham and six names for it are enumerated : simaiyat chaiivisathaé 
etc. Cf. my remarks on page 433 and on anuyégadv. and milasutia 2, The davassayavairittam 
is double: kiliyam cha ukkéliyam cha, Then follows the enumeration of the texts counted as 
belonging to the ukk@liyam:3? 1. dasavéyaliyath 45,98 2. kappiydkappiyam,®® 38. chulla- 





21 °ktath A, °shkath R. 

22 Kéda° An., where ghédamuham (A, “dayamu°® C, °dayasuham B, dayasuyarh RB) follows. Nud. too has 
khédamuham, but after sayabha°. 

2 sacadabhac BC R, sétarabha’ A. % kappakappiam A. 

% ogattart vésiyam BC R, vésiyazh omitted in A. 

26 go An. Nad. vasésiyar the Berlin MS. of N. (= MS.) 

47 °vanayam MS., Vuddhasdsanath BCR, ruttha(!)vayanamn A; inAn. we find also KAvilath; also in Nud. 
KAaviliyarh comes before Léga’. % tésiyamn Nud., B OC BR omit. 

7 Already mentioned in the angas, see Bhag. 2, 246, page 304 (cf. Kalpas. pp. 85, 101) and Max Miller: India, 
What can it teach us? p. 862. 

% See Ind. Stud. 18, $37, 88, 495 and Agnimathara Vishnupur. 3, 4, 18 (pp. 44, 45 Wilson-Hall). 

31 Bhégavayath to saunardvach omitted in An. 

$2 sa’marivarh MS.; perhaps °rayath, otherwise the last of the 72 kalds; see above p. 288. In the scholiast 
on Avagy. 12, 36: satintpard vi garahi6 héi we find the following peculiar statement: — gakuniSabdéna chaturdaéa 
vidyasthinfni parigrihyathte: armg&ni chaturd véd& mimfns nySyavistarah | purfmarn, dharmaéfstrazh cha 
sthindny a&hué chaturdasa I tatré ’rngini shat, tad yatha : sikshé vy&karanarh kalpah chhazhdé niruktamh jyétisham 
iti. The position of the angas in the front of the list is one of the remarkable things in this statement. 

88 Médhara purdna vaéyarana BR; nddagadi A. 

% Hémachandrasiri on the Anuyégadv. has likewise only: étach cha Bharatidikarh nftakAdi-paryazntam érutarh 
lékaprasiddhigamyam. 

85 In the Pikshikastira this is introduced by the words namé tésazn khamésamandinath jéhirh imam véiyar 
amgabghirarh ukkéliyarh (or kKaliyarn) bhagavarhtath, tath jah’: dasavéydliyam... The Pdkshikastiram is 
enumerated by Rij. L. M., see above p. 227, as the fourth milastitram after the Siddhintadharmasira. It sings 
the praises of each part of the Siddhaénta (angabahira and duvdlasa:znga) and contains especially an acknowledgment 
of belief in the five mahavvayas. 


% The enumeration of the names in 8, contains a different grammatical construction, 2. @. the names are in the 
genitive. 

&? The avachtri gives explanations (occasionally in detail) of at least some of the names. A large number 
of the names is, however, passed over insilence. [Explanations may however be found atthe end of the Vyavahéra- 
bhdshya, as the corresponding part of the sitra mentions most of the names.—L.] 

% These numbers represent the arrangement which I have observed here in essential agreement with Bihler’s 
list in the enumeration of the parts of the Siddhénta,. 

89 The texts which are no longer found as separate texts in the Siddhanta, are printed in italics, On kappiyak, 
(cf. kappakappiam p. 9 n. %), chullak. and mahék., see the scholiaet’s remarks, p. 479 above. 
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kappasumh 4, mahdkappasuam, 4° 5. dviiyam*! jis, 6. rdyapasémiyam" +4, 7. jivabhigamé 15, 
8, pannavand 16, 9. mahdpannavand,® 10. pamdyappamdyam,*4 [12] 11. namdi# », 12. dévinmh- 
datthadé“ 5;, 13. anuédgadirdith 42, 14, tamndulavéyéliyam 99, 15, chamdavijjhayam‘? 39, 16. stira- 
pannattt® yy, 17. périsimandalan,” 18. mandalappavéso,0 19. wijjdcharanavinichchhad® 20. 
ganivijja®? 92, 21. jhdnavibhattt,> 22. maranavibhatti,4 23. dyavisohi,> 24. viyardyasuan,® 
25, sanléhandsuam,*? 26. vihdrakappd,® 27. charanavihi, 28. durall3]pachchakkhAnath® 9, 
29. mahapachchakkhinam,® 33 évam-al.2 — To the kaliyam the following texts are ascribed : — 
30. uttarajjhayandim® 4s, 31. dasiéd 33, 32. kappd so, 33. vavahiré a7, 34. nistham® 35, 
35. mahinisihamn g¢, 36. isibhdsiydiin®, 37. Jamvaddivapannattl is, 38. divaségarapannatii®, 
39. chamdapannatti i, 40. Khuddiyd viménapavibhatii®’, 41. mahalliyd vimdnapavibhatit’, 





£0 Name of the first chhédasitra according to Avagyaka 8, 53, see pages 446, 479. 

41 So V., uvava? P, uva? N. Avi. Svi.; in S before No. 5 we find: pam4yappamayar ; pamiy. here is No. 10. 

42 So also P Avi., a form which suits r&japraéntyam better than the usual pasénaiyyam; Svi. V. have 
pasénaiyassa but with one y; see p. 382. 

«8 For explanation of the scholiast on Nos. 8, 9, see p. 892. 

£4 In S before No. 5, in P after No. 15; pramAdapramfdasvardpabhédaphalavipakapratipidakam adhyayanam 
(of. Uttarajjh. Cap. 4), Avach. 

5 The Nandi itself! narndity4di sugamam. 

46 othut P; in Nud. P.S, transposed with No. 18 (°dir4d P). 47 Ovijtivarh P, ovijjayarn Ned. 

48 Is omitted here in PS and comes after No. 87; stryacharydprajnipanam yasydth graththapaddhatan si 
siryaprajuaptih. 

&9 pérasamh P; paurushimarhialam iti, purushah Saznkuh, purushagarfrarh va, tasmin nibpann4paurnshi, 
sarvasyé "pi vastund yathi svapramind chhayd jdyaté tad& paurush! sy&t, étach cha paurushtpramAénanis 
uttarfiyanasy ’ihté dakshindyanasy4 ’dau cha ékarh dinar sydt, tatah param ashgulasy4 ’shtiv ékashashtibhigd 
(9/6!) dakshinfyané vardharhté, uttarfyané cha hrasarhti, évarn mamdalé-marhdalé paurusht yatr’ ’dhyayand 
varnyaté tat paurushimamdalanh, Avach. Of. book 9 in up. 5 [and Bhag. 11, 11, L.] 

50 sirydchamdramasir yatra dakshineshi ’ttareshu cha mathdaléshu sathcharatéy yathA mazhdalin maznialé 
pravésé(°So) vyavarnyaté san(tan)masndalapravéSah, Avach.; of. the first book in up. 5. 

51 yijjf PS; in PS transposed with No. 20; vidyA samyag-jninarh charanazh charitram, étAshish phalavinigehaya 
pratipadaké gramthal,, Avach. [= Bhag. 20, 9 Leumann. ] 

52 See p. 443. 


53 yatra “rtadhydnidinash vibhajanarh proktarh tat, Avach.; appears in the Vidhiprap& among the painnas 
in the eighth place. See p. 428. 


& Omitted in Avi. pr. m., marandni prasastaprasastardpani teshirn parthakyéna yatra vibhajanam uktam- 
Avach.; seep. 4282. 


55 yatré (') “tmand jivasy& "lochan4-priyaschitte-pratipattiprabhyitikaranéna visuddhir 
tat, Avach. In Svi. V maranavisdhi in addition follows here. 
56 In PS after No. 25; sardgavyapdhéna vitarigasvaripam vydvarnyaté yatra tat, Avach. 
57 yatra dravyabhivasamlekhanasvardpam pratipidyaté, Avach., ; three verses are added in attestation thereof : 
yatha, chattari vichittiish vigainijjahiydi chattari | sachvachchharé u dunni u égathtariyarh cha Ayfimazh || 1 {| 
niivigitthd atavé chhammisé parimiazn cha dydmah|anné vi ya chhammésé héi vikitthamn tavékamman || 2 || 
visé kodisahiyarn dydmarh kaitu anupuvvid | girikarhdarammi gaihtomh pfuvagamanaih aha karti | 3 j| bhavasaih, 
lekhané tu krodhadipratipakshabhyasah (!). [The three verses are taken from the Ach&ra-niryukti (287 -289).—L.] 
8 vihirah sthavirakalpadiripo yatra varnyaté, Avach. 
59 visoht P, °vibhattié Svi.; chdritrasya vidhih, Avach. 
6° The scholiast appears to have had before him another text than thé usual one. See p. 48'7. 
61 mahat pratyakhydnaih yatro *ktarh, Avach. 


62 Instead of évamal P has: savvéhith pi éyammi arhgabdhiré ukkAlié bhagavamté sasutté sa-atthé saggaubthé 
sanijjuttié sasamngahanté jé gon’ va bhiivé va .. t@ bh&vé saddahimi. . 


68 (tiny adhyayandni nigamanarh sarveshim adhyayandénim pradhdnatvé *pi ridhya ’miny évé *ttaridhyaya- 
nasabdavachyatvéna prasiddhani, Avach. 

64 Without any explanation. See p. 460 for No. 35. 

65 In PS before No. 34; without oxplanation. See pages 259, 272, 280-81, 402, 429, 482, 442. 

In PS No. 16 is inserted here. The order in P is sirap., chamdap.,divasdg., in 8: chazhdap., siirap., divas. ; 
on divasagarap. see pp. 268, 889, 429. 

% khuddiyé ond mahalliyé also in S (i.¢., *yfvi°), not °y&& as we should expect; 4valikapravishtaénarn 
itareshich va vimaniiném prabhajanam yatrd ‘ktath, sf vimanapravibhaktir dvidha, "lpfksharartha ’dya, dvittyé 
mahfgramthérths. See the kérikfis above pp 228, 224 in reference to Nos. 40-—44, 45—49 as the object of study for 


the eleventh and twelfth years. In anga 3 Nos. 40—49 appear together as forming the sarhkhéviyadasiu, or as the 
10 ajjhayanas that belong in this connection. See pp. 278, 274. 


yatra vyfvarnyaté 
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42. angachilid®®, 43, vaihgachiilty ad, 44, vivdhachiliyd”, 45. Arunévavdé7, 46. Garuldvavdé??, 
[14] 47. Dharanovavée, 48. Vesamanovavde’4, 49. Velaiidharovavde, 50. devuhdovavde, 
51. utthdnasue’’, 52. samutthdnasue’®, 58. ndgapariydvaliydo’?, 54. nirayavaliydo’® 20, 
55. kappiyio’® 9, 56. kappavadithsayfo” a2, 57. pupphiydo 91, 58. pupphachiiliyao os, 
59. Vanhidasio 24, evim-aiydimn8? chatirdsii painnagasayasahassiim bhagavao Vaddhamana- 
sdmissa; ahavd jassa jattiya sisi uppattiyde®! venaiyde kammiyde pirindmiyde chaiivvihde 
buddhie nvaveyé tassa tattiydim painnagasahassdim, pattegabuddha vi tattiyd cheva; se ’tath 
kiliath suam. This is the conclusion in the Berlin MS. of N. Dr. Leumann, [15] however, 
says that this conclusion contains a large lacuna. We find in the edition of N :%? évamatyaim 
chaiiristi painnagasahassiim bhagavad [Usahasimissa dititthagarassa, taha samkhijjiim painna- 
gasahassiim majjhamaginam Jinavardinam, chatiddasa painnagasahassiim bhagavad] Vaddha- 
manasimigsa, etc. 


From this we may draw the conclusion that the 59 titles®5, according to the opinion of 
the author of the Nandi, represent merely a portion of the 84,000 painnas (our MS, has 
184,000 in the text !), which belonged to the first tirthakara Rishabhasvimin and to the 22 
Jinavaras following him; but that at the time of Vardhamanasvimin their number was reduced 
to 14,000. Or according to another view, each of the 24 tirthakaras had just so many thousand. 


8 arhgasyé ’charidés chilika aktinuktirthasamgrahftmiké gramthapaddhatih ; see pp. 255, 274. 


89 so MS. P. Avi., but vagga® Nad, anga 8 (see p. 274), Svi., V. and Avach.: vargd ’dhyayandnéth samitho 
yatha ‘yntakyiddasdsv ashtau vargas (see p. 320), tesham kalik& (chil? ?). 


7 bhagavatichiliké, see pp. 274, 296. 


71 Aruné nama dévas, tadvaktavyatéydh pratipAdak6é gramthah, pardvartyamfnas cha tadupapitahétuh 86 
*rundpapAtah; vam garuddpapétadayd ’pi vachyfh; see pp. 224, 274,816; cf. Aruna as name of the dawn or as 
that of the charioteer of the sun. Up to this point the nomimatives end in 0, from this pomt on ine; so also 
in P, 

72 Garud6é° P. In P after 47. 


78 So also S, but Varu® in P and scholiast on anga 3, Vara° in the text there (see p. 274). The king of the 
Nagas is probably referred to. 


7 In N after No. 49 we find vésamanha = vaisravana. 


75 utthdinasrutam, udvasanahttukath fsrutarn, Avach. See page 224, where mention is made of four ajjh., which 
begin with utth., and which are the subject of the study of the thirteenth year. In this place, however, we find 
only Nos. 52—55 devoted to this year; but does No. 50, too, belong in this connection ? In Sv. No. 50 stands between 
62 and 53. 

76 samupasthapanasrutarn, bhiyas tatrai vi ’vasana(P)hétukam érotam ; vakdralépah prakyitatyat, Avach. 

77 go P, °yAvaniyado MS.; °ydvaliydnach Svi. V., °p&riavélaanarn Avi.; nagakumirds, téshérn parijnd yatro 
kta, Avach. 

78 so MS.2 P, to MS.’; “liyanazn 8S; No. 54 in the existing SiddhAnta is the collective name of up. 8 to 12 and 
at the same time the specific title of up. 8; No. 55 is there merely another name for No. 54. See p. 418; and p. 420 
for the explanation of 54—59. On page 420 we must read °gichar& gram’. 

78 darnsi P, dimsi V. 

80 Instead of évim-diydim ... Phas 60 Asivisabhivandd, 61 ditthivisabhiévandé, 62 chairanasamanabhivandd, 
63 mahdsuvinabhdivandé, 64 téaginisagg’ uath savvéhim pi é¢yammi armgabaéhiré kAlit bhagavamté . . (as above, 
p- 13, note %), These five namesare citedin S. too with the following variations: chiranabhdvandnam (omitted 
in Avi.), mahdsuminagabhav. (V., also omitted in Avi.), téyaga(téagga’ Avi.)nisagg4nath. — Those five texts are 
found in the same order in the kfrik4s mentioned in p. 224 as designed for the fourteenth to the eighteenth year of 
study. Téyanisagga is the special name of the fifteenth book in anga 5. See p. 80ln, 


81 See above p. 8, note 1; autpattiki, vainayiki karmasamutthé parin&mik?i, 


82 The Avach. agrees with the account in our MSS.:— évam 4dini chaturaSsitisathkhyfni praktrnakasahasrini 
Rishabhasviminas, tivatpraméninérh gramanasahasrandmh sambhavat, prakirnakindm cha tadrachitatvit; madhya- 
matirthakritim api samkhyéy4ni prakirnakasahasrdni vachyfini; Vardhamiénasvdminas chaturdasasahasrdni, — 
anyé punar 4huh: idam Rishabhédinéym chaturaégitisahasradikarn sramanaménazh pradhanésitrarachanisimadhyam 
(or merely °chanim ?) adhikrityé ’ktarm, anyathé simfnyasramanah prabhitatara api tad’ RishabhAdik4lé dstran. — 
anyé punar évam ahuh: Rishabhédinéh jivatérh idarn chaturasitisahasrddikam Sramanamifnam, pravdéhatah punar 
ékajkasmin tirthé bhiyarhsd ’py asiran, tatra yé pradhinasitrarachanégaktisamanvit&éh suprasiddhatatvarhdhaya, (?) 
tatkalikA api tirtharm pravartamfnds tatr& ’dhikrité(h ; étad ava dardayann dha: ahavé *ty-Adi sugaman. 


88 Or 60 including maranavisdhi (Svi, V. between 23 and 24) and 65 with the addition of the five names in PS, 
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painnas, or pratyékabuddhas* [16] as he possessed scholars endowed with the correct fourfold 
knowledge. Estimating these exaggerated figures at their true value, let us consider the 59 
titles.2> Of the texts now enumerated as parts of the Siddhanta the titles of the four painnas 
35, 2%, 28, 4, Of the sixth chhédasfitra 4 and of two of the milastitras, 4, and 4s are omitted. 
Of these the four painnas are to be regarded as modern productions and later than the N ; the 
titles of the sixth chhédasitra 40 and of the fourth milasitra 16 are not certain ; and, finally, the 
title of the fourth millasitra 44, dvasyaka, has been already mentioned. Seeon p. ll. The 
remaining 27 titles of texts of the present Siddhinta not belonging to the atigas (is fg.) are one 
and all contained in the above list, though in q different order of arrangement and without any 
statement in reference to the names of their groups. Some, however, belong together as 
groups — the first four and the last five upingas (Nos. 5—-8 and 55—59) and the five chhéda- 
sitras (Nos. 31—35). Besides these the list contains 325° additional names which are not 
directly represented by texts in the existing Siddhanta. Among these there are five for 
which corresponding sections in the S. can be shown, thus: —-10 pamiyappamidyam, 17 périsi- 
matdalat, 18 matdalappavésb, 38 divasigarapannatti [, 64 téyaganisagga]. [17] In the 
Siddhanta there are references to 12 others; thus for 4, 36 (and 38), 40—49; 8 others are 
mentioned elsewhere 9, 21, 51, [(60—64]; and finally there is a whole list of titles (12 or 18), 
which cannot be attested from any source whatsoever, thus 2, 3, 19, 22, 23, 24 (@ », including 
maranavishhi — 27, 50, 52, 53). It is of special interest that we find statements concerning 
a whole series of texts held to belong to the kaliat suam in old kiriké verses, The source of 
these statements is not further attested. These texts were a special object of riper study at the 
time of the composition of these verses, Of Nos. 40—49, 51 (50—53 P), 60~—64 it is said 
that they were designed for the eleventh to the eighteenth year of study: 40—44 for the 
eleventh, 45—49 for the twelfth, 51 (50—53 ?) for the thirteenth, 60—64 for the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth year; the nineteenth year forming the conclusion with the study of the 
ditthivada. Cf. my remarks on pp. 225, 344, 345. 


This list at least opens up to us a wide perspective for the literature existing at the time of the 
composition of N. It is certainly very remarkable that N is itself cited in this list (as No. 11), 
Is this the only work of the author inserted by him in the listP Or did he avail himself of 
this capital opportunity to procure a resting place for other of his productions? If in reality 
Dévarddhigani, the nominal redactor of the Siddhinta, is to be regarded as the author of N, 
then the discrepancy between this list and the existing Siddh,, is especially remarkable, 
[18] Did all these differences arise after his time? And is the division into the groups 
uvamga, painna, etc., or the names uvathga, painna themselves, etc., to be ascribed to a period 
subsequent to his? In the case of the painna this is evidently very probable, 


Next follows the aigapavittham 1s, the thirteenth group of the suaninaparokkham, which 
strictly belongs before the anaigapavittham. It is called duvdlasaviham and then the 12 aigas, 
dyard to ditthivié (ahga 5 as vivahapannattt) are enumerated in order. This in turn is followed 
by the detailed statement of contents and extent of the 12 aigas, which (see p. 284 #f.) recurs in 
identical form but in greater detail in ahga 4, This entire statement has been given on p. 257, 
We have already seen (pp. 284 ff. 349, 352, 361, 363, and 3) that its appearance in abga 4 was 
secondary, and that here we frequently meet with the older readings. When in the insertiona 
in the aiigas made by the redactor (even in ahga 4) any reference is paid to his enumeration, 





% pratyékabuddh’ api tavathta éva syuh;—atrai ’ké vydchakshaté: ékaikasy4 "pi tirthaknitas tirthé pari- 
mAnini prakirnak&ni, tatkérin§m apariminatvat; kévalath pratyékabuddharachitiny éva prakirnak4ni drashta- 
vyani tatpariménéna pratyékabuddhapariminasya pratipfidanit. This explanation of ¢ké is designed to effect a 
perfectly comprehensible limitation, but cannot be brought in agreement with the context. The title pratyéka- 
buddha is of great interest. It occurs also in the angas, see pp. 263,334. Similar statements to the above ara 
found in the scholiast on the first painna. See p. 485. In the Vich&rdmritasamgraha is quoted the following 
interesting citation from the pitha of a kalpabhashya: suttarn ganahararaiyam tahéva pattéyabuddharaiyam 
cha | suyakévaliné raiyarh abhinna dasapuvvind raiyarh | 

$5 Or 60 and 65, see p. 15, note 2. 86 Or 33 and 38. 
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the citation is from the Nandi and not from anga 4. The Nandi and not aiga 4 is therefore 
indisputably the source whence these citations are drawn. But whether or no the account 
here is really to be regarded as the source whence came the account in anga 4, appears to me 
to be still om dubits. This assumption is rendered improbable by the fact there are very great 
differences in these accounts, not to mention that that of ahga 4 is much more detailed. If, 
however, we regard the account in the N. as the source, then that in ahga 4 is secondary and 
enlarged after it had effected a lodgment in that aiga. [19] But on the other hand itis a 
perfectly legitimate conclusion that the account in N. and in anga 4 were drawn from a 
common source now no longer extant. Finally, it must be stated that the entire section in N. 
almost gives me the impression of being a secondary insertion. The fact that it too contains 
the most wonderful statements, called into existence by the effort of pure fancy (cf. especially 
the statements concerning aiga 6 and‘afiga 12), cannot readily be reconciled with that tradition 
which regards the Nandi as the work of Dévarddhigani, the nominal redactor of the whole 
Siddhinta. Dévarddhigani would have expressed himself in a more sober, definite way, and 
would not have given rein to such monstrous figments of the imagination. We must not, 
however, suppress the fact that the Pakshikasitram takes no notice of this detailed statement 
of contents and extent®”? of the 12 angas, but limits itself merely to the enumeration of the 
twelve names.®% 


Then, too, the general observations in reference to the duvilasamgam ganipidagam, which 
are joined on to the account of each of the twelve angas, are found here in just the same form as 
in anga 4; cf. pp. 368, 369. The five kfrikis form the conclusion. They contain statements 
in reference to the correct [20] attainment of the suaninam; the last one reads: suttatthd 
khalu padhamé, bié nijjutti(!)-mitsid bhanié | taidu niravasésé, ésa vibi héi anudé 115 1 Accord- 
ing to Leumann, the reference in Bhag. 25,3 cites this verse as the conclusion of this entire 
account (jdva suttatthd ...anudé). The nijjutti is also mentioned. 


Next follow some statements which are not noticed by the author of the avachtri, from 
which we may conclude that they were inserted at a later period, though they may in reality 
be of great age. They comprise a section in prose in reference to the anunna, anujnaé, and a 
renewed repetition of the titles of the 12 angas and a reference to Usabhaséna, as the original 
source of the anunné. See p. 15, 


The commentary, which I have before me (avachifiri), the work of an anonymous author, 
is very short. The Calcutta edition contains the commentary of Malayagiri, according to 
Leumann. We have already seen that a Nandivrittt is frequently cited —see pp. 553, 354 
(Vichéramritasamgraha), 360 (Abhayadéva), — the citations from it being partly in Prikrit 
(githa), partly in Sanskrit. In the scholium on the Ganadharasdérdhaéata (see pp. 371, 458) 
Sarvarajagani ascribes a nandivritti to the old Haribhadra, who is said to have died 75 years 
after Dévarddhigani. The author of the Vichdrdémritasmigraha appears to ascribe such a 
nandivritti to Umisvimivichaka who was about 50 years older (see pp. 371, 372). He says 
(fol. 3° of the Berlin MS.) tatha cha ha bhagavin Umisvamivachakah: samyagdaréanajnina- 
charitrini mokshamarga iti Nathdivrittan, vachakasabdaé cha pirvagatasrutadharé ridhé, yatha : 
pirvagatam sitram anyach cha vingyan vichayamti ’ti vachakah, Namdivrittan: [21] vadt ya.. 
(see p. 358"). Such statements as these in reference to commentaries of so great an age are 
of great importance as regards the age of the Nandi. 


XLT. The Anuyégadvarastitram is an encyclopedic review of everything worth know- 
ing,®? composed in anudgas, questions and answers. It is composed in prose though there is 





87 I call attention here to the mention of the name Bhaddabdhu on anga 12, pp. 860, 367. It is noteworthy 
that he appears in the same gradation (though last in order) as the names Dasira, Baladéva, Vasudéva, Harivaisa, 
and consequently as a mythological personage. 

8 This is introduced in just the same manner as the previous one. See pp.10, 18:—namé tésizh khamfsama- 
némath jéhizn imata vdiyazh duvdlasathgaz ganipidagar, tarh jah’ . ., and concludes in the same way: savvéhizn 
pi éyammi duvdlasamgé ganipidagé bhagavamté sasutté... 

88 An account of the method of defining and explaining the Sastras, Kash. 
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a frequent admixture of githis, Thore are no subdivisions though a systemic arrangement 
prevails throughout. 


As in the Nandi, the ninam is cspecially treated of here. The text commences forthwith 
with an enumeration of the same five forms of the nina, which we find also in N. abhinibdhiya’, 
suya’, Ohi’, manapayyava’, kévala®. ‘The second form, the suyaninam, srutajninam, is the one 
par excellence which is discussed fu:i'troninthe Anny. The subdivisions of the suyan. are 
indicated by means of the same names which we find in N, though the gradations are some- 
what different; see p. 11. It is divided into athgapavittham and into athgabihiram,® the 
latter into kAliyam and ukkéliyan; the latter of which again into dvassayam and 
avassayavairittam. 


Here in the An., the 4vassayain alone is discussed. The anthor states that he desires to 
explain his work according to the following four points of view, though the real reason for 
this statemeut-is not clear: dva:-avath nikkhivissimi, suam (Srutath) ni°, khamdhatmh ni® 
ajjhayanam ni’. After a karik& inserted here the author proceeds to a discussion of the 
dvassayam per se, [22] which is chaiivvihamh, viz.: — nimad°, thavani®, davva’, bhiva’, 
respectively, the latter two being distinguished from the othcrs as 4gamaé and né-igamad. At the 
end the synonyms (égatthiyi ninighésd naéndvamjanaé nimadhiyya) are stated as follows : — 
dvassayam, avassakaraniyya, dhuvaniggahd, visdhi yal ajjhayanachhakkavaggé naé aribana 
maggd || samanéna sivaéna ya avasarkdiyavvayamn havai jamha | amt6é ahé-nisassa ya tamha 
dvassayat nima t®! This designation as ajjhayanachhakkavagga points unequivocally to a 
definite text, divided into 6 adhyayanas. By the 6 adhyayanas we may understand the six kinds 
of dvassayam enumerated in the Nandi, above p. 11, and occurring below (see pp. 23, 24). These 
names as well as all the other synonyms of fivassaya belong to the domain of ethical, ritualistic 
or disciplinary matters. Our text, lov ever, touches upon these subjects only occasionally. 


Next to the enumeration of the synonyms of the ivassayam come the suyam and the 
khazhdha, two of the four sections. To these we find that the same groups and sub-groups are 
ascribed as to the Avassayam; and a’. numerationof the synonyms of each forms the conclusion. 
The verse containing the synonyms of the suyam is as follows:— [23] sua-sutta-gamtha- 
siddhathta-sisané 4n& vayana uvaésé | pannavana dgamé a égattha payyava suttéo? |}, that 
containing the synonyms of khamdha : ~ ganakié a nikaé khathdhé vaggé tahéva rist a | pumjé 
pimdé niaré sarnghic diulasamihé {1 The first names for “sacred text” refer then to the contents, 
the second to the extent. In one subdivision of khathdha, the né-Agamad bhivakharhdhé, the 
following explanation is found (sé kim tath n6-a°): — éésimn® chéva simiiya-m-diydinam 
chhanham ajjlayaninam samudayas imitisamigaménam divassayasnabhivakhamdhé labbhaté, sé 
tain n6-Agamaé bhavakhamdhé, By this is meant in all probability the connection of the totality 
of all the above cited six adhyayanas of the Avasyaka, simayika, ete. 


The last of these four sections designed to explain the avassayam, refers ex professo to the 
ajjhayanam, and begins with an enumeration of these sixajjhayanas. A karika is first introduced, 





9° Thore is unfortunately no enume ration of the angabihira texts in An. 

$1 == Vigesh. I, 871 f. I call attention to the following from the scholiast :— simiyikAdi-shadadhyayanaka- 
lapatmakatvéd adhyayanashadvargah; tathd abhiprétarthasiddhah samyag-updyatvin nySyé, mokshérfidhand- 
hétutvad aridhand, tatha mokshapuraprapakatvad éva mirgah ; —ahfrdtrasya madhyé. 

92 Between 4na, 4jnd and vayana one MS. has utti which, however, thraws the metre out of order; uktir 
ee vigybgah scholiast; instead of suité, sitravishayé, we expect sué, éruté, which, however, does not suit 

e metre. 

98 gimadiamadinaya (!) A; eshaim éva prastutivagyakabhédindm s&miyikédinam shannim adhyayan&nfim 
samudéyah, samudiyasya samiti(r) nairarhtaryéna, miland, . . sam4gamas, téna nishpannd ya Avaéyakaéruteskarh- 
dhah sa bhivaskasmndha iti labhyaté. 

o4 dvassayassa Darth imé aithéhigdr’ bhavarhti, tam: sivajjajogavirat! okkittans gunavatd a padivatti | khaliasse 
nithdapAé vana-tigichchh’ gunadhdrand chéva || dvassayassa ésd pimdatthd vannié samfsénam | ettd ekkekken 
pons ajjhayanaih kittaissimi || taih: simfiam, chativisathad, varndanayarn, padikkamanarh, kanssaggazh pachchs 
paneer sala pajhamajjhayanarh sfmdiath, tassa narh imé chattari anudgadérdé, tam: uvakkamé, nikkhévé, 
anugeme, nays. 
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which may have found its way from here to painna 1 [24} — (see p. 4332), — , though 
both places may have drawn this verse from a common source. This verse states in brief 
compass the contents of each of the six ajjh. Then follow again the six names as in the 
Nandi. Next the first one, the simdiam, is designated expressly as the one w iich is treated of 
in the An. Toit are allotted four anuégadirds, sections for questions rela'ed to the subject- 
matter, These sections are uvakkamé, nikkhévé, anugamé, nayé, and under this division the 
rest of the text is divided, the nvakkamé taking the lion’s share. In a MS. which I have 
before me, ms, or, fol. 762, = A, which contains 56 foll., the uvak. embrac>- foll. 58 to 58», 
That which preceded was on foll. 1» to 5; nikkhéva is on threo leaves, to 56>; anugamé is 
despatched in ten lines on 56” and naé in six. 


On p. 22 I called attention to the lack of harmony between the names of tlic six Avasyaka 
groups and the actual contents of our text which purports to discuss them. This lack of 
harmony, which is increased by the table of contents adduced for each one in particular, is so 
great, that I have in vain attempted a solution ofthe mystery as to how our text can have the 
face to assert that it discusses the first of these, the simiiyam, or the sivajjajégavirati.% 
A genuine discussion is hardly touched upon, the real subject-matter being special topics 
pertaining to [25] matters of dogma and speculation, or to general matters of cosmological, 
anthropological, linguistic or literary interest. 


Aside from this lack of harmony, another fact is in itself likely to excite the hostility of 
surprise: the word simiiya is used as the title of the first dvasyaka, but in reference to the 
angas we had learned toemploy it in quite a different signification, viz. : — as whe title of anga 1, 
whose contents it is true, might be characterized as sivajjajégavirati. The double usc of one 
and the same word to designate two different termini technict is truly a matior to be wondered 
at. See 243 fg., 342 fe. 


The contents of the sections uvakkama, etc., is very varied and in part extremely interest- 
ing; and the form, in which it is encased so to speak, is highly remarkable. The state- 
ments are heterogeneously arranged, and the connecting thread being pur, external, there 
is no logical consecution. Everything is divided according to the fashion prevailing in the 
Siddhinta, into groups, species, sub-species, etc. The uvakkama e. g. is divi.>. into Anupuvvl 
(in A on fol, 5® to 15), ndmath (to 27%), pamanam (to 51), valtavvaya (to 52"), atthihigdra 
(ib.), samavayira (to 53°). And the dnupuvvi is in tu.n divided into niminupurvi, thavana®, 


davva°, khetta®, kala, ukkittand®, ganani®, samthina®, simayari-a°, bhivanupnuyvi. 


Without paying any greater attention to the stereotyped expressions of the text [26] than 
is necessary to mark the different passages where the statement in question occurs, I give here, 
according to the arrangement of the text, some of the most important data contained in it 
and at the end, a resumé of the results of interest for the history of literature. It may be 
prefaced that the nom. sing. masc. I decl. ends now in o, now in e, and that in the verses, the 
nominative and case forms in general are frequently represented by the theme. In the case 
of feminine nouns thematic 4 { a are shortened. 


A species of davvavassayam (A 2>) is divided into léiyam, kuppivayaniyam and léutta- 
riyam. The first is referred to the usages of the proceres, who appear in the usnal enumeration 


that we have met with in the aigas: jé imé rii-’’sara-talavare-kédambiya®®-médambiya-ibha- 
setthi-sénivai-satthavabapabhiid.°”7 The kuppivayaniyam describes in the following enumeration 





% In the atthfhigira section of the uvakkama in one MS, ! the contents of all the six ajjhayanas is seemingly 
ascribed to the sAmfiyam alone. The actual facts of the case are different, see p. 37n. 

% On talavara, see p. 88 fg. 818; kidambiya from kutaznba, the older form of kututhba, see Ind. Streifen 1, 284, 
Pafichadandachh. p. 41; yasya parévata fsannam aparath grimanagarddikarh nf sti tat sarvataéchhinnajanféraya- 
vigeshariipata madazhbam uchyaté tasyé ’dhipatir médambikeah, 

9”. . muhadhéyana-damtapakkhélana-tella-phaniha-siddbatthaya-hariy dliya-addiga-dhiva-puppha-mallagarh- 
dhatarnbolavattha-m-diyfikh davvavassayfixzn karernti taé pachchha raéyakulazh v4 dévakulain v4 sabham v4 pavain 
(prapfim ?) va drémarh yA nyydnath v4 niggachharnti, 
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the character of those sects which do not share the Jaina belief: — jé imé@®? charaga-chiriya- 
chammakhatmdiya-bhichchhathdaga-pathduramga - Goyama-govvaiya - gihidhamma-dhammachin- 
[27 ]taga-aviruddha-viruddha-vuddhasivagapabhiyad pasamdattha, and states that these: Imdassa 
vai Khamdassa vi Ruddassa vi Sivassa va Vésamanassa va dévassa va ndgassa va jakkhassa vi 
bhiiyassa vi Mugumdassa vi Ayydé va Kottakiriyaéé va® uvalévana-sammayyand-”varisana. 
dhivapupphagathdhamalliiyaim davviavassayéim karémti. The léguttariam finally is referred 
to the merely external Jaina-yégin : j6 im& samanagunamukka-jégi chakkadyaniranukampa haya 
iva uddim& gaya iva niramkusd ghattha matihd tuppotiha! pamdurapadapiurand! jinanam 
anindé(andjnayé) sachchhandam viharitinam ubbayé-kaélam dvassagassa uvatthamti. 


[28] In the bhavavassayaim (intellectual exercise) we read in the passage attributing a 
similar division to the léiyam : puvvanhé Bhiraham, avaranhé RimAfyanam ;? and as regards the 
kuppavayaniyam, it is said of the same sects as above (charagachiriya®) 7. e. that they ijja-’mjali 
héma-japa-umdurukka-namukkara-m-diydim bhivdvassaydim karemti® The davvasuyam is 
characterized‘ as pattaya-potthayalihiyamh and as amdayam, vomdayam, kidayam, vilayat, 
vakkayam. 


The works of the Brahminical literature cited by me ad Bhag. 2, ys are quoted in the case 
of the léiyath nb-igamad bhavasuyam (see above, p. 9), where the same list is adduced from the 
Nandi, though in somewhat greater detail. 





8 qhfti(P)vahakfh sarhtd yé bhikshfrh charamti té charak&éh; rathy4patitachiraparidhin&é chirikih; charma- 
paridhinsé charmakhandikéh; yé bhiksham éva bhumjaté na tu svaparigrihitahh gidugdhddikam té bhikshat4h, 
Sugatasgasanasth’ ity anyé; parhdurarhg’ bhasmoddhilitagitréh; vichitrap&dapatanddidikshfkalapayukta- 
varatakamdlikAdicharchitavrishabhak6épaiyatah (?) kanabhikshigrfhind Gautami(h; cf. Kanabhuj, Kanida !); 
gocharyAnukéring gévratikdh, t@ hi ‘‘vayam api kila tiryakshu vasima”’ iti bhAvandirh bhivayazhtd gobhir 
nirgachharntibhih saha nirgachharhti sthitabhis tishthamti dsinfbhir upavisarhti bhumhjandbhis tathai’va trinapat- 
. trpaushpaphaladi bhurhjaté, tad uktam: g&vihi samamh niggamapavésathindsandi pakarimnti| bhurhjarmti jah 
gavi tirichhavasazn vibhfvamnt& ||; grihasthadharma éva éréydn iti .. grihidharmés, tathé cha tadanusérinam 
vachah: grihagramasamé dharmé na bhit6 na bhavishyati | tara pdlayamti yé dhirdh, kltvah pasharhdam Asritd 
iti j|l; Yajnavalkyaprabhritirishipranitadharmasamhitas chimtayamti . . dharmachimtakéh; dévati-kshitiéa- 
matApitri-tiryagddindm avirodheng vinayakdritvéd aviruddha vainayik&h; punyapdpaparalékaédyanabhyupagama- 
para akriyaévédin6é viruddh4(h), sarvapashamdibhih saha viruddhachfritvat; prathamam évd ’dyatirthakarakdlé 
samutpannatyvat, préyo vriddhakaélé dikshapratipattés cha vriddhis tapas&h; Srévak&h bréhmandh..; anyé tu 
vriddhasravaka ity ékam éva padam vréhmanavachakatvéna vyichakshaté (Buddha is therefore not referred to 
here ! (see Bhag. 2, 214) ; and AC? R read vuddha, BC! alone having yuddha) ; pasharhdarh vratam, tatra tishthamti 
"ti pashamdasth4h ; — on Gdyama fg. see Aupap. § 78. See chap. 15 in Vardhamihira’s Byihajjdtaka (pravrajy4- 
yogadhyaya), or Laghujat. 9, 12), Ind. Stud. 2, 287, where alec vriddhaérivaka. 

% Mukuthdd Baladévah; Ary& pragihtarfipa Durgi; sai ’va mahishdridh4 tatkuttanaparé Kottakriyd; atré 
*pachérad inhdradifabdéna tad-dyatanam apy uchyaté; the same arrangement of the gods, except Mukunda, occurs 
also in the Bhagavati 3, 1, 66; see my treatise 2, 113. 1, 489. 

180 See p. 161 on Hala 459 Bhuv. 

1 According to all appearance this speaks against the connection of the text with the Svétamnbaras and refers it 
to the Digambaras (cf. Bhag. 2, 187n, 321, where I have partially misunderstood the passage]. 

2 See Bhag. 2, 9480, my treatise on the Rémy. p. 34; l0ké hi Bharata-R4miyanayér vachanazh fravanath 
v& pirvaéparihnayér éva ridhaz. 

3 ijy4 yagab, athavé désibhdishdyarn ijjé ’ti (ishtéti B) mat (!), tasyA nameskaravidhau ..; whdurukka tti 
désivachanata uradu mukham, rukkazh vrishabh&disabdakaranaz, déyatidipuratd vrishabhagarjitidikaranarmh, —B 
has also ittharnjali im the text; this is manifestly caused by a misunderstanding of the ligatures sht, shy and 
jj. See Vol XVI. Ind. Stud. 20; ijja, m&t& is to be referred either to root yaj or to Arya. 

« pat(t)rakfni talatdlyAdisarnbamdhini, tatsahghitanishpannés tu pustakds, tatas cha patrakani cha pustakag 
cha, teshu likhitam; athavd pdtarh vastraih (see I. 8. Vol. 16, p. 155) pa(t)trakdni cha, teshu likhitazh ; — arndayam 
hathsagabbhadi; hathsah patarhgah, garbhas tu tannivartitakdé:kird . . tadutpannath stitram arhdajam uchyaté: 
idigabdah svabhédaprakhy4panaparah ; — vorndayarh (bo° RB, po® A) karpisa-m-Adi, Ind. Stud. XVI. 111 ; vorhdazm 
Vamantphalarn tasmij jdtath vorhdajath; phalaht vamani, tasyéh phalarh phalaharmh karpasigrayak@sakaraiparm ; — 
kitaj jatamh kitajazh sitram; is fivefold: patté pattasdtram (detailed citation from the vriddhavyfkby&), Malaé 
Malayavishayotpannarh, arsué, Chinarhsué Chinavishayé, kimirigé ; —lémabhyéd jatath valajazh ; is fivefold: unnié 

aurpikazh, utthié aushtrikearn, miyalémaé, kutavé (k6°) orndururdmanishpannazh, kittisé Arnfdindzh yad uddhari 
tath ; -— vakkayarh (vigayam A) sana-m-4di valkajazn, tatrd ’tasisdtram Mialavakadiprasiddham. There is no 
direct statement in reference to the relations of these stuffs, consisting of down, cotton, silk (from Malaya and 


Ohina), hair (wool, skin), plants (hemp, flax) to the érutam, Their use as paper, etc. for MSS. is doubtless here 
referred to as in the case of pattaya’. 
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[29] In the enumeration of the names from dyara to ditthivaa (ahga 5 as vivahapannatti) 
the duvalaswmgam ganipidagam takes the place of the léuttariyam, etc. 


In the case of the khetténupuvvi, the groups of the ahéléé (Rayanappabha to Tamatamap- 
pabha), tiriyaléé (Jambuddivé to Sayambhuramané), uddhaléé (Séhammé to Istpabhara) are 
enumerated, and in the case of the kalanu’, the gradations of the divisions of time from samfé 
to savvaddha, As we learn from a second discussion of the subject in a passage later on (see 
pp: 34, 37), we have to deal here with a progression by 84’s and not by 10’s. Of. Bhagav. 1, 4g, 
above, pp. 268, 411, 412. In the case of the ukkittanann” we find an enumeration of the 24 
Jinas. 


Under namarh we find all manner of linguistic, grammatical and other statements, Imme- 
diate dependence upon Sanskrit literature is here very clear; thus e. g. as examples of mono- 
syllables are cited the following four — hrih éxih dhih stri (sic) in the Sanskrit form, manifestly 
because they (cf. Pingala’s chhandas 1, y2 Ind. Stud. VIII, 217, 218) are used in Sanskrit 
grammar as customary (mirdhabhishikta) examples. The same fondness for Sanskrit may be 
observed in the metrical rules concerning gender, statements in reference to the finals of nouns, 
(a, i, O, o and ara, im, om), samadhi (agama, lova, pagadi 7. e. prakriti, and vikiira) and the five 
classes of words. For some of the names of these classes (¢. g. nimikam, naipatikam, Akhyati- 
kata aupasargikam, misram) and the examples® of others, the Sanskrit is used. The sacred 
author makes, ludicrously enough, [30] a wilful error of a slight character. He cites, besides, 
other examples of saiadhi; vadhi tthaté vadhthaté, but Sanskrit has no nominative or rather no 
form vadhi. The nomin, is vadhus. 


In mentioning a subspecies of chhan&mé (shan’) the twelve athgas are again enumerated 
in detail (aiga 5 again as vivibhapannatti), and the navapuvvadhara jdéva choddasapuvvadhara 
mentioned (see Bhag. 2, sis). Under the head of all manner of aérialand heavenly phenomena 
the eclipses of the moon and sun are referred to.® 


Under the head of sattanfmé we find a very thoroughgoing account of the seven svara’s’ 
interwoven with all sorts of githis; under atthandmé a similar account of the eight cases 
(vibhatti), under navanimé of the nine poetical (kavva-)rasas. Hach of the latter is illustrated 
by a corresponding githa. See Ind. Stud. XVI, 154-58. 


The following countries are enumerated under the head of a subspecies of dasanémé, the 
khettasathjéga : — Magahaé, Malavaé, Sératthaé Marahatthaé, Kumkanaé, Késalaé. If the first 
two of these names recall (31] the pre-eminent position occupied by Magadha and Malava at 
one time in India — see Ind. Séreifen 1, 300, 344, — the two following names? refer par eacellence 
to Jainism. That the list islimited to these six names, whereas in atga 5 it embraced 16 and 
25} in updnga 4, 1s a feature of significance which is probably based upon genuine knowledge 
of the facts. The list in aiga 5 and in updnga 4 has no securer a foundation than that of a 
stereotyped literary tradition. 


In another of these subdivisions, the thavanipaméné, which contains a discussion of the 
seven kinds of formation of names, we find an enumeration of the 28 nakkhattas, still begin- 





5 Thus samdhi: Sgaménath . . padméni payfzsi, lévénarm . . té atra té ’tra, patd atra patd "tra, payatié . . 
agnt étau, pati imau, salé ét¢, mlé imé, vikfrénamh . . darhdasya agrath damhdaégramm, si dgaté sfgata, dadhi idharb 
dadhida, nadi thaté nadthaté, madhu udakaza madhidakan, vadhi (!) dhaté vadhthaté — then, after mentioning 
the five classes of words, the examples to illustrate them are given in Sanskyit : — aéva iti némikat, khalv iti naip., 
dhivatt ‘ty &khy., part ‘ty aup., sazhyata iti migra. 

6 abbh& ya abbharukkh4 sarnjhA garhdhavvanagari ya ukkA vayA disidigh& vijji gajjiazh nigghdya jiva, 
jakkhalitt’ (yakshAdtptak&ni, nabhodyigyaman4gnipisAch&h) dhimié mahié (dhfimikéh mahik&h) raiggh&yA (raja- 
udghétah, rajasvalé didah) charhdévarégi sirbvarigd chathdaparivés& stirapa’ padicharnday’ padistrayi, innda- 
dhant, udagamachhéi ("matsy&h, indradhannbkharndéni) kavihasié (kepihasitiny akasm&n nabhasi jvaladbhima. 
fabdartipani) amédha (amoghéh siryabimbad adhah kad&chid upalabhyaménagakatoddhisanhsthitasydmAdirekhah) 
visi... The same enumeration is found also Bhagav. Ed. p. 224 and in anga 3, 10, according to Leumann. 

7 See my treatise on the Pratijnaisdtram, pp. 109, 110. 8 On Sdraith’é cf. Kalpas. Theray. 9, 
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jing with krittikaé, though with their secondary titles (pussa, jettha, mila, savana, dhanittha, 
bhaddavaya). Cf. Ind. Stud. X 295, 16, 268, 415. The patronymic formation of eight different 
names, one for each born under a definite nakshatra, is here specially treated of and also the 
names in: dinna, dhamma, samma, (Sarman), déva, dasa, séna, rakkhia,® thus, e. g., kattia, 
kattidinna (kitti®), kattidhamma, kattisamma etc. Furthermore the patronymics from the names 
of each of their 28 divinities ;!° thus aggié, aggidinné, aggidhammé etc. All this proves ev 
ipso that this kind of names was very popular at the date of the composition of the text itself, 
or rather at the date of its sources. 


This is for the latter a [32] factor of synchronistical importance (see p. 40) since these 
nikshatra names appear to have been exceedingly popular at the period of the grihyasitra, and 
even of Panini. See my treatise on the nakshatra 2, gy fg. As examples of patronymic 
kula-names Ikkhagé (Aikshvika), Nayé (the kulam of Mahavira) and Kéravvé are cited. The 
following appear as pasanda in the same connection: — samané patdaeramgé, bhikkd 
kavalié, tivasé and parivvayéé, s. Bhag. 2, ais". The scholiast explains bhikkhti by 
Buddhadaréanagritah and on the other hand asserts that there is a five-fold division of samaua : 
niggamtha-Sakka (‘Sikya)-tavasa-géruya ajivé with which Abhayadéva too is acquainted (see 
p- 2812), He connects the pithdurithga with the naiyiyika. (But cf. above, p. 26.) 


Under the head of bhavapaména, as a species of paminanima, the composition of words is 
first treated of. There are seven forms of this, the examples of the first form being given 
(see pp. 29, 80) in Sanskrit, wz.: — 1. damda, examples: damtas cha oshtham cha damtoshthau, 
stanau cha udaram cha standdaram, .. vastrapitram, ..aSvamahishau, ..ahinakulam, 2, babuvvihi, 
3, kammadhiraya, 4. digu, 5. tappurisa, 6. avvayibhava, and — 7. ékasésa, the plural as a 
collection of several units (there is no dual). The eight-fold taddhitas follow the compounds :— 
kammat 1 sippa 2 siléé 3 samnjéya 4 samivaéd 5 a sathjihé 6 | issarid 7 ’vachchéna 8 ya taddhi- 
tanimai tn atthavihat || 


It is peculiar that among these examples there are almost as many of primary as of 
secondary formation and in fact [33] even compounds! The commentary explains this 
peculiarity, which is to be ascribed to actual ignorance (cf. the wilful blunder, p. 30) as follows : 
— iha taddhitasabdéna taddhitapriptihétubhité *rthé grihyaté, taté yatrd "pi tunnié tamtuvié 
ity-Adau taddhitapratyayé na drisyaté tatra ‘pi taddhétubhitérthasya vidyaminatvit taddhi- 
tajatvata (perhaps merely taddhitatvath) siddham bhavati. 


It is especially interesting that here samjiha, samyitha are explained by the scholiast as 
graintharachand, so that the examples cited in the text are to be regarded as titles of literary 
compositions:— Taramgavati, Malayavati, Sattinusatthi (atta°) and Bimdu are such names! 
dhitné is said by the text to be the third group of bhavapamina. It is explained in Sanskrit 
in the following most singular fashion :— bhi sattAyiin parasmaibhiisha, edha vriddhau, spardha 
samharshé, gadhri pratishthalipsayor gramthé cha, bidhri lédané, sé’ttath dhitué. This is no- 
thing more than the beginning of Pinini’s dhatupitha; see Westergaard Radices, p. 344. The 
fourth group, niruttié, enumerates in Sanskrit a large number of very peculiar etymologies : 
mahyaim été mahishah, bhramati cha rauti cha bhramarah, [84] muhur mahur lasati musalam, 
kapir iva latavate thach (v. 1. are ghatti, béti, sheti) cha kardti (patati cha is added by BC) 
kapittham, chid iti karéti khallam cha bhavati chikkallam, irdhvakarna!? ulikah, khasya mali 
mekhala. 





® The names in “bh&ti, cf. Imda’, Aggi®, Vayu’, are omitted strangely enough. 

ahi budhnya appears here as vivaddhi (!), of. vividdbi in anga 3 (p. 263); both are forms whioh are much 
more corrupted than the abhivaddhi (vuddhi) of the Séryaprajnapti, see Ind. Stud. 10, 205. 

it On 1 tanahéraé etc.,—on 2 vatthié, tunniéé tazhtuvié etc.,—on 3 samané, méhané, —on 4 ranné sasuraé 
sAlaé, — on 5 girissa samivé nagararh girinagarai, VidisAé s. n. Védistha, — on 6 Tararhgavaikaré (in BR invariably 
kfraé), Malayavatti(vai BR)karé, satti(attaé BR)nusatthikaré, bitndukdré (cf. dharmabirhdu lékabimndu, p. 457), — 
on. 7 Wwaré talavaré midambié .. —on8arahamtamfyé, chakkavattimayé, Baladévamdyd, Vasudévamaya. 

22 fvdhvakarna ... omitted in BR. 
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Under the head of pamana, that is divided into davva®, khetta®, kala? and bhava’, the 
measures of space, length of liquids, time and dry measures are treated of in extenso. There 
are frequent citations of lengthy passages of antique colouring, which deal in the form of a 
dialogue with the instruction of Géyama (by Mahavira) on this point. A very minute doctrine 
of atoms is also found here, see Bhagav. 2, 58.1% The enumeration of the measures of time is 
similiar to that in the kalinupuvvi, above page 29, the progression by 84’s beginning three 
gradations after the quinquennial yuga. In the discussion on paliévamé (palyépama) we find 
inserted a lengthy passage from the Pannavand (thiipaa) in reference to the duration of the 
continuance of creatures in their differnt gradations. This insertion is given in full in some 
MSS., in others the beginning and conclusion above are given, it being stated that it is a citation 
from the Pann. Not much farther on a question is introduced in the following fashion which 
does not seem original!4: — tattha nath chédaé (chédakah, prérakah, prichhakah) pannavayam 
(Acharyam) évam vaydsi, and then follow questions and answers in the usual way introduced by 
atthi nath.., and hati! atthi. Later on [35] comes the dialogue between Géyama (and 
Mahiivira), clad in an old form which is probably caused by citations. 


Under the head of gunappamana, the first group of the bhavappam., the naénagunap. is 
said to be four-fold: — pachchakkhé, anuminé, uvaminé, and igamé. The last is divided into 
ldiyé and léuttarié. To the léiya is ascribed everything that is anndnihim michchhéditthiéhim 
sachchathdabuddhimativigappiyam : — tata jahi: Bharaham Ramiayanam jdva (BCR, évath A) 
chattari a véda sathgévamga. Here we have a reference to an earlier enumeration. See above, 
pp. 9, 28. We find that jam imam arahamtéhim bhagavamtéhim savvadaristhim pantam duvala- 
satngaih ganipidagam, tam : Ayaré jdva ditthivaé is considered to be léguttarié, There are, 
however, other divisions of the 4gama; thus, those into sntta®, attha® and tadubhaya®, ox 
into atta°, anatntard® and parathpari® original doctrine, doctrine that has been directly 
received, and traditional doctrine (see p. 216). The charittagunapaminé is said to be five-fold, 
gimaiachar., chhédévatthavaniachar.(AC, merely “tthiiva BR) etc. and the sdmiaia-char. 
two-fold : ittarié and Avakahié ; s.Aupap. pp. 33, 41, and Leumann in the Gloss, According 
to Leamann’s communication this division goes back as far as Bhagav. 8, 2,25, 7. Is this the 
reason of the name of the chhédasuttas? Under nayapaminé three ditthathtas, examples, are 
discussed in detail; in these an “avisuddhé négamé” is carried on from the general to the 
particular, or to the visuddhataré etc,, and finally an advance made to the visuddh6é. In this 
section Padaliputta appears as the residence of the person who is questioned (Dévadatta, Skr., 
not °dinna!), [36] and as situated in the dahinaddha of the Bharaha khetta.!® Under the head 
of pariminasamkh(y)i the kiliasuaparim, 7. ¢. manifestly the first 11 angas,!® is contrasted 
with the ditthivia. The point treated of is their mutual division into,!? and enumeration of 

18 Where uddharénu is to be translated by firdhvarénu, sanha®, ussanha? by élakehnaélakshnika, uchobhla- 
kshna®; sanha can be also for sikshma; see Hem. 1,118, where, however, we have frshé suhumath, Cf. 2,75 ? 


Hala 732. 

14 While correcting the proof Leumann informs me of its occurrence in the Nandt, Nud. p. 885. It is alsofound 
in the Av. nijj. see p. 69. 

18 [ notice in passing that the example given on Hém. 2, 160, 4. ¢. Mahura vva Padaliutte pés4 is in agreement 
with the examples in question found in the Mahibhishya. See Ind. 18, 380. Is this a case of direct borrowing ? 
See above p. 838. Mathur does not play any great part among the Jains, but see the special statements in the 
beginning of the Vichdramritasarigraha in reference to a Mathurt vachand (Skandilachdryfnfim abhimata), 

16 Likewise in Avagy. 8, 4 (below p 61); é.¢. quite another terminology than that in N. (p. 11) and in the 
beginning of the An. itself (p. 21), where kaliya is a subdivision of anangapavittha, or angabéhira. 

17 vedha, veshta, perhaps a group of verses? nijjutti an explanatory section? anudgadéra a paragraph 
tatra paryavah paryfy& dharmé iti yéivat, tadrip& samkhyé paryavasamkhy4 (the meaning of paryava here as a 
preliminary stage of akkhara is obscure; per se it doubtless denotes the different groups of the alphabet), sA cha 
kilkeérute anathtapary4yétmiké drashtavyé, ékaikasy& ’py akfrddyaksharasya tadabhidhéyasya cha jivadiva- 
stunah pratyékam anarhtaparyayatvat; évam anyatrd ’pi bhavand kafryf; navararh (1) sarakhyéyany akdrddyak- 
sharini; dvy&dyaksharasaabydgih sarikhyéyéh satnghatth; suptinantéini samaya(?)prasiddh4m va sahkhéyini 
padini; g&ithAdichaturth4néarip&h samkhyéyah p&dah; . . samkhyéy’ veshtakéh; nikshépaniryukty-upodghita- 
niryuktisttraspardikaniryaktilakshond trividha niry aktir (see p. 38); vy dichyOpayabhitini tatpadaprarfiipana- 
tidtny (?) upakramAdini v4 sathkhyéyany anuyégadvarin.—~The division into granthas, or at least this name for 
the division is not mentioned here. It is really identical with siléga. 
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payyava, akkhara, sathghaya, pada, pida, giha, siléga, vedha, nijjutti, anuégadira, and from here 
on the enumeration of the uddésaga, ajjhayana, suakkhathdha, amga in the kaliasua, and of the 
pahuda pihudid, pahudapahudia, vatthu in the ditthivaa. 


According to the fourth anga and Nandi (see p. ‘ssa fg. 91), the latter method of division does 
not belong to the entire ditthivaéa, but merely to the puvvas contained in it; [87] and the 
evidence of occasional citations made from the puvvas (and found in other works) prove that 
they were actually so divided, See ibid, 


vattavvay4 is then divided into sasamayav. (sva°), parasamayav, and sasamayaparasama- 
yay. The scholiast cites as an example of the second a passage from alga 2; the source of the 
one for the third is not stated. Thus the négamavavahiré, but the ujjusua, explained by riju- 
sitra (éruta !), 4.¢e. the orthodox believer, recognizes only the first two vatt., and of these two the 
first alone as entitled to authoritativeness, 


The atthahigira section consists!® merely of the githi: savajjajéga°, which states the 
contents (attha) of each of the 6 ajjhayanas of the avassaya. See p. 24. 


Under the head of sambyaré, samavatira we find for the third time an enumeration of 
periods of time from dvaliy& to savvaddha. See pp. 29,34 In the second daira, nikkhéya,20 
the author returns to the simaiiam and describes in several verses the nature of the samana 
[38] who possesses the simfiam.2! Two of these verses recur in the simiiyajjhay. of the Avagy. 
nijj. 8, 100, 110. See pp. 67, 68. The last section of the nikkhéva, the suttilavayanipphanna, is 
not given in full? by the anthor “for brevity’s sake,” lighavattham, since its contents is, he 
says, contained in the third daira, the anugama, which follows thereupon. 


This deals particularly with the suttinugama and the nijjutti-anug., which latter is 
divided into nikkhévanijj°, uvagghayanijj° and suttaphasianijj° (sitrasparsika’) — see p. 362, 
Of the gathis cited in it one in part recurs®? in Avaéy, nijj, 9, 62. 


Under the head of suttaphisig’? the correct pronunciation of the suttas is treated of. 
According to the scholiast there are 32 désas and 8 (or 6) gunas, which he discusses at length.24 
The six different means* of making oneself certain of the correct understanding of the text are 
also mentioned ; they are: — sathita-form of the text, pada-form, sense of the words, division 
of the words into component parts, consideration (of objections) and determination (rejection of 
the objections): samhiyaé ya payam chéva payatthé payaviggahd | chilané ya pasiddht ya 
chhavviham viddhi lakkhanay. 


[39] The fourth déram, n46, consists of 6 giithas, of which the first four treat of the seven 
different forms of naya, 7. ¢. method of conception, exegesis; they are: — négamé, samgahé, 





18 The latter passage reads: Agdram dvasarhté va Arannf y& pavvaiyA idath darisanam dvann{ savvadukkhé 
vimuchchamti *tyédi; on this the scholiast says: grihasthah, frany& va tapasddayah, pravrajitas cha Sakyadayah 
idam asmadiyarn matam Spannd Aéritah sarvaduhkhebhyd vimuchyarhta ity évath yad& S&thkhyfdayal prati- 
padayarhti tad évath parasamayavaktavyata, yadi tu Jainfs tad& svasamayavaktayyaté, tata’ chi ’san syasamaya- 
parasamayavaktavyatd ‘chyaté. 

19 It reads: sé kith tath atth’ réP jd jassa ajjhayanassa atth? rd In R, instead of tarh we have sfimiiyassa 
atth°r6, and this is doubtless merely an example of how the verse is to be understood: sfvatjajéggayiral si°atthe, 
ukkittané chativisatthaassa atth” eto.; 4. ¢. according to the scholiast; “arth&dhikérd ‘dhyayané” Adipadad 
4rabhya saryapadeshy anuyartate, 

® Is threefold: dhanipphanné namani° syttilévayani®; dhani° is fourfold: ajjhayanarh, ajjhiné (akshtna), 
Aé (Ayah), jhavand (kshapapé), names which are also: simiyikachaturvinéatistayadiérutaviseshandia simAny ani. ; 

a1 See Bhagay. 2, 186. 

22 He has probably lost his breath! The following sections are treated in a very fragmentary fashion, 

78 kim kaiviharh kassa Kahirn késu kahazh kéchirpzh (kachchi?) havai kélam|kai santaram gvirabiath 
bhavi.” garisa-phisanaenirutt} || siméiam is to be supplied according to the scholiast. ‘he verse recalls the quis ? 
quid? cur? contra, simile, paradigmata, testes applied in German schools to the analysig of proverbs, etc, 

% The acholiast is here very prolix, though the text is very compact and brief. 

45 See on this Haribh. on Avagy. 10, 1 eto.; in an avachtiri on the oghaniryukti we read: askhalitapadochs 
ehixenath sexbhith; padavibhagah padéni; padiném arthah padarthah; padavigrahasty samasabhiynji padani; 
ehiland pfirvapaksh&famké ; pratyavasthanamh nipdkaranéna syapakshasthépanamn, 
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vavahiré, ujjusu} saddé, samabhiriidhé, €vambhié, The scholiast says that they are named thus 
in reference to their connection with the simiyikidhyayanam as the background of the entire 
work, Verse 5 gives a general definition of the word naya. Verse 6 makes known the fact 
that the sihu, sidhu, must hear all its forms with their manifold methods of representation, 
be purified by this means, and thus remain constant in his (correct) course of action. This con- 
cluding verse too thus refers directly to the simayikam, even if 1t does not mention it by name. 
It was quite necessary that here at the close some regard be had for the simiiam; the remain- 
ing part of the work refers to it but little. 


I have collected on Bhag. 1, 373, fy. some of the data regarding its age that can be 
extracted from the contests of the Anuyédgadv. To the arguments that have been 
mentioned others may be added. In the forefront is the direct connection of the work with the 
grammatical Sanskrit literatare, especially the citation of the beginning of Panini’s Dhatupitha. 
Next the information of a definite nature concerning the other literatures, Brahminical, etc., 
of that period. The nine kavvarasas point to a highly developed system of rhetoric, and the 
gihis cited therein demonstrate the existence of a rich Prikrit poetry after the fashion of 
the verses in Hala’s saptagatakam. The names cited in the formation of taddhitas are 
perhaps to be regarded as titles of dramas (cf. nidagidi at the end of the lbiya works) or [40] of 
romances. See p. 386. Bhdratam (but not Mahibh.°) and Rdmdyatam are mentioned three 
times in conjunction and undoubtedly were held in high esteem at that period. See my treatise 
on the Ram. p. 34, The contrast instituted between kéliath suam and ditthivaa is of importance 
to Jaina literature. At the date of this work and at that of the Nandi, see above, p. 11, there 
existed a work, consisting of six afjhayanas, on the six Avasyakas, the first of which is said to form 
the foundation of the Anuy., though no evidence can be drawn from the Anuy. itself to prove 
this assertion. Another fact that savours of antiquity is the special emphasis laid on the forma- 
tion of the names of persons by means of the names of the nakshatras or of their divinities.?6 
The first nakshatra names appear in the old krittika series, though no longer in their ancient 
form; and the names of the divinities are very much corrupted. The significance of the names 
Chini, Sérattha and Marahattha, and those of the different pisandas, or of each of the divinities 
honoured by them, must not be overlooked. 


There is a commentary by Hémachandrastri, scholar of Abhayadévastiri.2” 
[41] The conclusion is formed by 
G. — The four milastitras. 
I have as yet not been able to make out the significance of this title,28 which has come to 
light only in quite modern times in connection with these texts. In the second miilasiitra 
the expression milasitragatha (see p. 54) occurs (see scholiast on Avagy. nijj. 11, 61) though it 


is there probably used in contrast to the gathiis of the nijjutti; so that mflasitra would mean 
nothing more than siltra (see bid. on 11, 39), 4. ¢. the original to which the nijjutti belongs. 


The three texts bearing the name mulasitra which I have before me (the fourth I do not 
possess) have in reality no stitra form at all, but are almost entirely in metre; mflas. 1 and 3 
in the ancient style (see p. 238, 239), especially in slékas; the nijj. on 2 is in githas, 


They make the impression of being analogous to parisishtas rather than sittras. The 
miilas., which is No. 2 in Bithler’s list, has not been preserved in ita siitra form at all, only its 





% As a matter of fact such names are not often found in the Siddhfnta. The following examples, however, 
belong here : — As&dha, Aggidatta, Simadatta, Pisamitta, Tisagutta, Tisabhadda; ef. also Révai-nakkhatta (above 
p-7)- Itis surprising that the form in “bhitti is omitted, a form which is specially attested as occurring in 
Mahfvira’s time. Of. also Pussabhth, Siva’. See Mahabh, on Pan, 8, 9,107 (Ind. Stud. 4, 381) on the common name 
of Agnibhtiti. 

a7 Other predecessors are Munisurhdarastiri, Viradéva and Jayasithasdri; the gacha is ért Harshapurtya, the 
kulam that of Sri Pragnavfhana. The well-known Hémachandra is, therefore, not referred to, and the above- 
mentioned Abhayadéva is doubtless not the navangivrittikrit. Cf. pp. 276—7. 

% Does it perhaps refer to the 5 milagunas (Avagy. 20, 6~8). 
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nijjutti being extant. The title of the fourth malas, expressly declares it to be a nijj.; and since 
both the others have essentially the same form, it is not an improbable conjecture to regard 
these too as nijjuttis to a sdtram of like name. On the other hand, however, special nijjuttis on 
each are cited by the scholiast, and these nijj. appear to be stillextant. Of this kind are probably 
the two tests which the author of the Avaay. [42] nijj. 2, 5 declares that he composed on 
dasakélia and uttarajjh°. 


The prose portions found here have in places the old introductory formula : suyam mé 
iusath..; and the concluding formula of each of the ajjh. (and uddes.) of milas. 1 and 3: 
tibemi gives us an impression of their antiquity. Furthermore, the titles of all the 36 chapters 
of the first milas. are enumerated in the fourth anga, § 36 — hence this milas. with essentially 
the same contents must have existed at the date of anga 4. It appears to be cited also in the 
Kalpastitra. In N. (above p 11 fy.) we find only the three titles of the mUlasitras I have 
before me ; the name of the fourth is omitted, and the title of the second plays there, as in the 
Anuybgadv. (above pp. 11, 22 fg.), a very prominent part. 


A very ancient author is quoted for the third mUlastitram ; and a single chapter (14) of the 
Av. nijj. is ascribed to a definite anthor, although the author of the Av. nijj. himsclf says, in 
the beginning of chap. 2, that he is author of a large number of nijjuttis on the most different 
parts of the Siddhanta, especially on several chédasitras, and, as already mentioned, on milas, 
land 3. The Avasy. nijj. contains, therefore, a large amount of authoritative data in reference 
to the date of its composition. 


The contents of all three texts belongs to the sphere of the vinayapitaka. The Nom. Sgl. 
Mase. of the 1 Decl. ends generally in 0, but chiefly ine in the few prose sections; but both 
forms are found together occasionally, and in fact even in the same verse. 


[43] The extent of milas, 1 is stated to be 2095 gr., that of 2 or its nijj. 2550, that of 3, 700 
gr, The author of the commentary on 2 is said to have died Vira 1055. 


XLII. First milastitram, the uttarajjhayanam, in 36 ajjhayanas. The names of these 
ajjh., which are cited (sce page 280) in aga 4, § *8, are identical with those in the MSS. with 
but a few exceptions. By the chhattisazn cha aputthavadyaraniim, mentioned in the Kalpas. 
Jinach. § uy, we must understand the Uttarajjh. according to the scholiast (Kalpalati). See 
Jacobi, p. 114. The correctness of this number (86) is corroborated by the concluding verse of 
the work itself, Haribhadra, on Avasy. 8, 54, explains the isibhisiflirn mentioned there by 
uttarajjhayanidini ;° and iid. 2, 5 both isibhis® and uttarajjh° appear in conjunction in the 
text. The scholiast on Nandi explains (see p. 18 n.) the name uttar® by the sarvéshim 
adhyayaninam pradhinatvam which belongs to this work. The author of the Avagyakanijj. 
states (2, 5) that he is also author of a nijj. on the Uttarajjh. 


With the exception of chap. 29 and the beginning of 2 and 16 which three chapters 
commence with the formula: — suyath mé dusam ténath bhagavay’ évam akkhayam (or +. bh. 
Mahavirénam Kasavénam e. a.), the text is composed in metre and principally élékas, though there 
is an admixture of githas, trishtubh, etc. The contents consist of direct ordinances in 
reference to a correct course of life, especially of the clergy, [44] and of recitals and parables 
illustrative of this life. Much of the contents makes upon us the impression of great antiquity 
and recalls similar Buddhistic texts and especially anga 2. 


On this mfllas. we have a very detailed commentary, sishyahité, by Sinhtisiri (Sirntydchirya) 
in which frequent reference is paid to a nijjutti belonging to the text.8! See pp. 41, 48. 


Ce oneenesad 





22 So also the anyé in the Vidhiprap4; see pp. 429, 480. 

%0 The metre is often very much out of order, as in almost all metrical parts of the Siddhanta. 

&t In a palm-leaf MS., dating itself 1807 (A. D. 1251) the 8 appears to me to be for an original 5; in which 
case the date would be 1507 (A. D. 1451). According to Jacobi, p. 9, the commentary of Dévérhdragani, which was 
composed Samy. 1179 (A. D. 1128), is based upon that of S&ntistri. ; 
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1. vinayasuyajjhayanam, 48 vv. begins: samjégavippamukkassa anagirassa bhikkhuné | 
vinayawh piukkarissimi | vinupuvvim sunéha mé |! The word buddha appears to be here and 
frequently elsewhere inthe work, an honorific title of the teacher’s (vv. 7, 8); cf. p. 20g (aiga 2). 


2. parisahajjh., 46 vv. with a prose beginning, which enumerates how the 22 parisahas : 
samanénam bhagavayé Mahdvirénath Kasavénam pavéiyi, In the metrical portion the first 
person is used: parfsahdnam pavibhatit {| Kisavénam pavéiya | tam bhé udaharissimi | dnupuvvim 
sunéhamé {| 111 

8. chaurathgath, °giyyam in 8,92 chiu(ram)gijjam V, 20 vv.; of the manushatvadi, In 
the commentary on v. 9 we find particular statements in reference to the seven schisms. 

4. asatnkhayath, asamskritam, pamiyappamiyam va V,13 vv. Of pramddApramadan (cf. 
No. 10 in the anangapavittha list of N., above p. 11), and of the apramada, maranakile ’pi, 

[45] 5, akimamaranijjam, 19 vv ; of the pamditamaranam, 

6. khuddaga-niyaththijjam (cf. chap. 20), purisaviyyath S,18 vv. Of the vidyicharanavi- 
kalpiis of the virata. Its appellation in S is very different though the name there suits the 
present contents very well. 

7. @laijjath (so also V; of édaka); ura(b)bhiyam S and urabbhi also here in C, in an enu- 
meration of the chapters which is added to the close of this MS. only: 80 vv.; urabhradi- 
drishtamatah, resp. rasagriddhitydgah. 

8. KaAviliyam, ‘lijjaa S V.;20 vv. Of the nirlobhatvam. It closes: ii ésa dhammé 
akkhié ; Kavilénam visuddhapannénam |. . tti bémi || 20 1) 

9. Namipavvijja, 62 vv. Of the charanam prati nihkathpatvath; puttath thavijja rajjé 
abhinikkhamai Namf riya. 

10, dumapattayat, drumapattrakam, 37 vv.; apramaddirtham upamadvarén ’nusdsanam. 
Instruction addressed to Géyama. It closes thus: — buddhassa nisamma bhdsiyath | 
sukahiam atthapahdpasbhiyam | rigam désam cha chhimdiya | siddhigayam gi@ Géama tti bémi 
u37 i 

11. bahussuyapujjam (puvvam V), bahusrutapijé, 32 vv. — In v. 1 the refrain of 1, !: 
2, 1: pdukarissimi, Anupuvvith sunéha mé, 

12. Harikésijjah (Hariési® V),47 vv. Of the tapahsamriddhi of Hariésabala, The stories 
belonging here and also to the following chapters are related in detail in the commentary. 

13. Chittasambhtijjam, Chitrasarhbhitiyam, 35 vv.; nidfnath tyAjyam niddnadosha| 
Kampillasambhaé Chitté. 

14. Usuarijjam, Ishukariyam, 55 vv.; of the nirnidinatdguna; puré puriné Isugira nimé 
(i. e. not as Ind. St. 2, a4). 

[46] 15. sabhikkhu, °ugath 8, 16 vv. Of the bhikshugunis. Each verse closes with the 
refrain: sabhikkhi, cf. Dasavéalia 3,19. Begins: ménath charissAmi samichcha dhammath. 

16. bambhachérasaméhitthanarh, bambhagutti O, samahitthinamh 8. First an enumeration 
of the ten bambhach6ras of the bhikkhu in prose, then 17 silégas. Of the brab mahacharyagupti. 

17. p&vasamanijjar, papasramaniyam, 2lvv. Of the pApasramanasvaripam, and of the 
papavarjanam. Verses 3 to 19 close with the refrain: pivasamani tti vuchchai 

18, Sarbjaijjam, Sarmjayiyam,* 54 vv. Of the bhégarddhityiga. Kampillé nayaré riya | 
udinnabalavabané | niménam Sarhjad ndma | migavvath (mrigavydm) uvanigjaé |) 

19. Miyaputtiyam, Me*ijjam V, Miyacharitta (or Miyicharita) 8, 97 vv. Of the niliprati- 
karmata, and of Miyaputta, son of king Balabhadda and of Miya ; Suggivé nayaré, 





82 § = Samaviya (anga 4); V = Vidhiprap4, where the names are enumerated in detail. 
8 This might be per se for samyatlyam ; since the pApavarjanam is: Samyatasyai ’va, sa cha bhégdrddhityagats, 
éva.. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 


BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 18. — The Cowherd and His Wife.! 


There once lived a man with his wife and three sons, and when the sons came to be of a 
suitable age, the parents got them married. The wives of the two eldorsons, having also atiained 
puberty, came and lived with their husbands, but the wife of the third son, who was himself 
very young, being still too small, of course remained at her father’s house. 


Several years passed and the father died. The two elder brothers took to their father’s 
profession, cultivation, and the youngest, not being old enough to do any manual work, was 
told by his brothers to take the cattle out for grazing and such-lke light work. 


Now it happened that his wife, being now twelve years old, had attained puberty, and was 
in the habit of going to a well to draw water, where she used to see a shepherd, and, calling 
out to him, would sing :-— 

“ Atkd na ré, dik na ré mania méndévdld dddé ré, 
Aurd mdaza, aurd ré nirap sdng maijé jdsvantd? bhartdrd ré :— 
‘Tijt na ré rambh@ na zhaili kélé easi ré, 
Kél za& na nimand rasé dile ré. 
Bayitéi ré, bagitét pdach disst tis na ré, vdtti ré,4 
Nahin té no lavilé disriashin na pati 16.” 
Listen, O listen, brother shepherd, 
These words of mine; this message tell to my beloved husband :— 
‘Your wife has grown up like a plantain-tree, 
Like @ plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juice. 
She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 
Otherwise she will marry another.’ 


For three or four days she said the same thing to the shepherd, and the shepherd used to 
deliver her message to her husband, whom he happened to meet ou the pasture ground, Three 
days had. passed, and on the fourth the cowherd asked his mother to let him go and 
fetch his wife. It happened also that his two elder brathers had gone to another country to 
trade. So his mother said to him :—‘ Wait, my son, till your brothers come back, and then 
you can go with them and fetch your wife home.” 


The cowherd, however, would nob listen to his mother’s advice, for who conld tell when 
his brothers would return, and he knew that if he did not go soon, in one day more his wife 
would take to herself another husband. So on the fifth day, instead of rising and taking his 
cattle to graze as usual, he would not leave his bed. His mother saw him still asleep; so she 
sang i— 

“Uttdna vé, it méanjid jasvanid gounwilia ré, 
Tiji na v6 dhirank na gira géttiar gofiut bdndalian ré.” 
Rise, O rise, my beloved cowherd, 
Your cattle are still tied up in every stall. 


Then the cowherd, who was awake, thus sang to his mother:— 
“ Sérdvinh gé, sdrd dé, dni lévdvin vandti 98.” 
Unfasten, O unfasten, and let them loose in the forest. 


1 (This quaint version of the “Taming of the Shrew” belongs to the “singing”’ class of tales very common in the 
Pafijéb, and there always associated, so far as I know, with the Raséli Cycle. This tale then ie very important as 
evidence of what I have long suspected, that the incidents of the Basalt Cycle are common to all Northern India, Thus 
we now know that a “ singing” tale of a type identical with those of that Cycle is current among the Salsette Christians 
without ascription to any particular hero. — Wp.] 2 Uit., victorious, 

® Rambhé is one that is an adept in singing. £ Uit., I will see, will see for five days your road. 
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His mother unfastened the cattle from the stalls and drove them towards the forest, but 
she and his sisters-in-law wondered what was the matter with him. They asked each other if 
any one of them had said or done anything to annoy him, but all pleaded ignorance. And his 
mother, thinking perhaps he was sick, called out her eldest daughter-in-law, and sang :— 





“ Aikd na gé, aikd na manjé mhétié nd siiné gE, 
Lévd na gé, lava na silné gavétdnd chavia gé ; 
Kérdvia gé, kdrd na siné vakhandchia edné gé, 
Paratdévia gé, paratd stiné dhéndsé sdndié gé, 
Pézdvia gé, pasé na stiné tijé pdsvantd dird gé,” 

Listen, O listen, my eldest daughter-in-law, 

Put, O put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers ; 

Take out, O take out, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 

Grind, O grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar, 

Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 


When the cowherd heard what his mother had said to his sister-in-law, he sang in 
auswer :— 
© Dilkatés g€, ditkatéi dé tumché mhasté na siinéchanm poitd 92.” 
Is aching, is aching, mother, your eldest daughter-in-law’s stomach ? 


By this he meant, of course, to tell his mother that he had no need of the medicine, which 
she had told her daughter-in-law to give him, but that his sister-in-law herself wanted it. His 
mother, however, did not understand the drift of what he said, and thinking perhaps that he did 
not like to take the medicine out of his eldest sister-in-law’s hand, she called out to her second 
daughter-in-law, and thus sang to her :— 


“ Aikd ua gé, dikd na méigé madalé na siné gé, 
Liétvd na gé, lévd na stiné gavétdnd chdvia gé ; 
Kérévia gé, kdré na siné vakhundchia zand gé, 
Paratdvia gé, pavatd siné dhindié sdndié gé, 
Pdzavia gé, past na silné tijé gasvantd dird gé.” 
Listen, O listen, my second daughter-in-law, 
Put, O put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers ; 
Take out, O take ont, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 
Grind, O grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar, 
Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 


When his mother had done singing to her second daughter-in-law to give the boy medicine- 
the cowherd, still in bed, thus sang to his mother :— 


“ Dikatéi gé, dikatés dé timché madalé stinéchanr pdith gé,” 


Is aching, is aching, mother, your second danghter-in-law’s stomach P 


His mother now thought that he would not take any medicine even from his second sister, 
in-law, and so she said nothing. A little while afterwards the cowherd arose, and dressing 
himself very shabbily, took a horse from the stable, and took the road to his wife’s house; 
though he had never seen his wife, much less her house. He thought, however, that the shep- 
herd, who used to bring her message to him, would guide him there, and so he went on and on. 
On his way he came upon his sister’s house, when his sister, seeing him dressed so shabbily, 
usked him what was the matter with him and where he was going. He told her how for 
two or three days successively he had received a message from his wife, and that he was going 
to fetch her home. 
en 

5 Iit., Middle; but second is meant. 
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“But,” said she, ‘‘ how will you find out your wife’s house? And how will you know her? 
You have never seen her before |” 


**T will go,” he answered, “‘ and wait for the shepherd, who will surely guide me.” 


His sister then said to him :—‘‘ Don’t do so. Take these few stones with you. When 
your wife comes to the well and sings to the shepherd, you will know her ; and when she 
has filled her pitcher and is about to lift it up on her head, throw one of these stones at the 
pitcher, which will be then charmed, so that she will be unable to carry it!?? 


The cowherd took the stones, and riding his horse went away. Ashe went along he came 
upon the well and there saw a young woman drawing water, and suspecting that it must be his 
wife he waited there. Soon afterwards he saw the shepherd driving his sheep to the pasture- 
ground. When the woman saw the shepherd, she sang :-— 

“ Aikd na ré, dik na ré manjid méndévdld dédé ré, 
Aurd méinzd, aurd ré nirap sdig manjé jasvanid bhartard ré :-— 
‘Thi na ré rambhé na ahitls kéld zast ré, 
Kél asi na nimand rasd ailé ré, 
Bagité ré, bagitét vdnch diss tiji na ré vdité ré, 
Nahin té na ldvilé disriashs na patti ré. ” 
Listen, O listen, brother shepherd, 
These words of mine; this message tell to my beloved husband :— 
‘Your wife has grown up like a plantain-tree, 
Like a plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juice. 
She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 
Otherwise she will marry another.’ 


The shepherd listened to her, and promising to deliver her message, went away again, 
as he had not seen the cowherd. The cowherd now made sure that the young woman was his 
wife, and waited till she had filled her pitcher, and when she was about to carry it, he hit 
it with one of the stones given him by his sister. As soon as the stone struck the pitcher, 
his wife was unable to lift it up. She tried all her strength, but to no avail; the pitcher 
was as if fixed in the ground. She looked about to see if there was any one about the place, 
whom she might call to help her, and saw the cowherd on horse-back, and as she, too, had not 
seen him before, she did not recognise him as her husband, She therefore thus sang to 
him :— 

‘Bhi na ré, th na vé mdajid ghérévald dddd ré.” 
Come, O come, my brother groom. 
But the cowherd answered :— 
“ Paild hdid ldvin na gé thé zhébaldndin gé, 
Ani disrd hati ldvin na gé ghdgarild gé,’’ 
One hand I will place upon your breasts, 
And with the other I will lift up the pitcher. 


Upon this the wife sang to herself, addressing her mother : — 
“ Saddnchais khdnam na dé, saddnchamh na pinen gé, 
Saddncht ghdgar na dié, saddacht na chimbali gé, 
Aut méhsaih sori konish khdlam ge?’ 
My usual food, mother, and my usual drink, 
My usual pticher, mother, and my usual pad, 
Where is my strength gone to-day P 


Nn ee aceasta Sa hs igs ilduihmbcciemag 


6 Ltt., who has eaten my strength to-day ° 
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She made another attempt to lift up the pitcher, but in vain ; so she again beckoned to the 
supposed groom to come and help her, singing : — 
“ Bhi na vé, h na vé manjid ghorévdlé dddd ré.” 
Come, O come, my brother groom. 


But the cowherd sang as before: — 
© Parla haté ldvin na gé tijé shébaldndn gé, 
Ani disré hati ldvin na gé ghdgarilé gé.” 
One hand I will place upon your breasts, 
And with the other I will lift up the pitcher. 


The poor woman had now no alternative, but to allow him to place one hand on her breasts. 
So he came, and having first placed one hand on her breasts, he only touched the pitcher with 
the other, and she was enabled to carry it asshe would a feather. Taking up her pitcher she 
went to her house, our hero following her. His wife, however, did not like this ; so she shut 
the door against him, And then he sang : — 
“ Ugard 96, agar rambhd darbdjdché khild gé. 
Ailéi na, dildt tied jdsvanti bhartdra gé.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband, 
But the wife thinking he was only a groom, who had followed her with evil intentions, 
paid no heed to what he said, and hurled at him abuse in the following strain: — 
“ Manjé na ré jdsvanta géunwdliachéd kitard nihin sdzaéil.”’ 
You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s dog. 
But our hero paid no attention to the abuse, and repeated his entreaties to his wife: — 
“ Ugard gé, tigar rambhd darbajachd khild gé. 
Atldi na, Gldi tied jdsvantd bhartdri gé.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door, 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband, 
The girl, however, would not open the door, and continued to abuse him, singing : ~ 
¢ Manjé na vé jdsvantd géunwidliachésn dikar néhin sdzasil.”’ 
You are not worthy of bemg my beloved cowherd’s pig. 
Still the cowherd did not mind his wife’s abuse, but sang : — 
s Ugard gé, tgar rambhd darbaéjdchd khild gé. 
Atldi na, dildi tizd jdevanit bhartért 9é.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband. 
But still the girl could not be persuaded to believe that the youth was really her husband, 
and therefore sang: — 
“ Manjé na ré jasvantd gounwiliacht manzar néhin sdzasil.”? 
You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s cat. 
For the third time the cowherd bore the abuse patiently, and for the third time he 
entreated her to open the door for him, singing :-— 
e Ugard gé, tigar rambha darba&jachd khild gé. 
Aildi na, dildi the jdsvanti bhartérit 96.” 


Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come your beloved husband. 
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Thus they kept on for some time, one begging for the opening of the door, and the other 
abusing him instead, till the girl’s parents, who had goneout, came in and recognising their 
son-in-law, took him into the house, introducing him to their daughter as her husband, and 
entertaining him as a son-in-law. 


The day passed andin the evening, as there was no spare sleeping-room for them, the 
wife asked her sister-in-law to spare her room for them for the night, singing : — 


* Diavd na gé, diavé kittiad timchd kdmbard gé. 
Diavé na gé kiiniad timché kémbard gé.” 
Give, O give, sister-in-law, your room. 

Give, O sister-in-law, your room, 


Her sister-in-law willingly gave up her room to them for the night, and having taken their 
supper they went to bed. On the following morning, while she was still in bed, the cowherd’s 
wite sang to her mother : — 

“ Nahin na gé, ndhin dé kémala méthianchan na mégarah gé ! 
Néhin na gé, ndhin dié pisald délianchdé hdzéla gé ! 
Néhin na gé, néhin dé vdnkharli mathiachi na vini gé !” 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair! 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes! 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 


To which her mother sang in reply : — 
“TO 06 na gé, td té ahilé Gilat ldngald bhdgald gé. 
T6 t6 hdt dhilé ldjéchd na cémbard ge.’ 
He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked up and tired. 
He is, daughter, a shy cock, 


They then arose and another day passed, and in the evening, the cowherd’s wife asked 
her aunt to spare her room for them for the night, She sang: — 
“ Diavd na gé, diavd kiki timchd kambard gé. 
Diavd na gé kaki timcha kimbard gé.” 
Give, O give, aunt, your room. 
Give, O aunt, your room, 


Her aunt also gave up her room with the greatest pleasure, and when the night had come 
they took their supper and went to bed. Next morning, when she awoke, the cowherd’s wife 
sang to her mother : — 

‘* Ndhin na gé, nihin aié komalah mathiancha na mégaran 96 ! 
Nahin na gé, nahin &é pisald délianchd kazdii gé ! 
Nahin na gé, nahin dé vinkharli mdthtachi na vin’ gé 2? 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair ! 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 


And her mother again sang to her : — 
“ [6 té na 6, 66 té dhué Gildi ldngald bhdgald gé. 
T6 té hd dhaé ldjéchd na cémbaré 96.” 
He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked up and tired. 
He is, daughter, a shy cock. 


When they awoke the following morning, the cowherd told his father- and mother-in-law 
that he wished to go home, and to take his wife with him. They had, of course, no objection, 
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and the mother made her daughter dress for the journey. While she was combing the girl’s 
hair and putting on her a new rich séré and other things, her daughter sang : — 
“ Kald na gé, khalé dé séria ant gharia gé 7 
To té hdt wa vditéchd vdtsari 96.” 
Why, why, mother, these sérts and other clothes ? 
He is only a passer-by ! 


But her mother, who knew better, paid no heed to her daughter's words, and when she was 
ready, she ordered a palanquin for her; but the girl would not sit in it, and had therefore to 
follow her husband on foot. Half way she complained that she was tired, upon which her 
husband taunted her : — 

 Ndhin na gé, néhin dé kémalamh mathianchan na méogaram gé ! 
Néhin na gé, ndhin dié pisald délianchd kdadla gé! 
Néhin na gé, néhin dé vdnkharli mathiach na vini gé !” 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair ! 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 


And again with the words; — 
“ Kalé na gé, hald dé sdria ant gharia gé ? 
T6 té hai na vditéché vatsari gé.” 
Why, why, mother, these sérés and other clothes P 
He is only a passer-by ! 


When she was thus taunted she followed him quietly till they reached his sister's house. 
There he told her to get a large vessel with seven holes, and ordered her to fill it up with water. 
But how could such a vessel be filled ? As fast as she poured water in it, it ran out through 
the holes! But she was made to bring water, till she was brought to submission and 


admitted him as her husband, 


They then went to their house, and lived happily together to a good old age. 





MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL CUSTOMS 
OF THE KARENNIS. 


The Karennis, or the Red Karens, call 
themselves Kay& Their classical appellation 
is Kirata. They inhabit the tract of country, 
lying between the parallels of 18° to 20° North 
latitude and 97° to 99° Hast longitude, with an 
area of about 7,200 square miles. They area strong 
and hardy race, fierce and desperate fighters, and 
take a special delight in raiding into the neigh- 
bouring territories, kidnapping men, women, and 
ehildren, and driving off cattle. 


A raid, made on a village is either through the 
existence of some chwé, or on account of the 
favourable omens shown by a fowl’s bones at the 
installation of a Chief. 


The word chwé means an affair await- 
ing settlement, and is, in fact, a casus belli. 
The nearest English word, which would express 
its meaning, is ‘feud.’ Its literal meaning in 


Burmese is ‘debt.’ Among the Karennis any 
wrong done against their persons, or property, or 
any insult done to their tutelary nats is a chwé, 
and if must be expiated either by blood or pre- 
sents. A chwé is not wiped off by the death of the 
original offender ; his children and his children’s 
children are held responsible for his wrongful 
acts. It is the persistence of this custom of 
‘feud’ that causes the Kachins, Karennis, Chins, 
and other wild tribes of Burma to have no union 
among themselves, in spite of their community of 
language, beliefs, and traditions, and splits them 
up into various clans at feud with one another. 

A Chief among the Karennis attains his 
position not by hereditary right, but on 
account of certain sacred characteristics. He 
must abstain from rice and liquor. His mother: 
while enceinte, must have eschewed these things 
and lived solely on yams and potatoes. She must 
not have eaten any meat, nor drunk the water out 
of the common wells; and in order to be duly 
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qualified for a Chiefship her son must continue 
these habits. Such a child is taken good care of, 
and in due time installed as a Chief in the 
following manner. <A hd,1— alow, rambling 
rectangular bamboo structure—is built and the 
candidate for the Chiefship is placed init. Hach 
villager brings one bunch of plantains, one mat, 
and at least a quarter of a tical weight of silver 
as offerings. The amount of the silver offering, 
however, varies from a quarter of a tical to a full 
tical, according to the resources of the village. 
The villagers also bring fowls, whose bones are 
to be used in reading omens. They then proceed 
tO pass a merry time the whole night long, drink- 
ing kaung, their national beverage, and dancing 
round the hd The fowls are killed and the leg 
bones are carefully scraped clean, and certain 
small holes in them are examined with a piece of 
straw or bamboo. Ifthe holes on the right leg- 
bone are situated higher up than the correspond- 
ing ones on the left, the omen is considered to be 
auspicious. By this method of divination, which 
is quite a science among the Red Karens, the 
future of the candidate for a Chiefship is settled. 
The questions usually solved are whether the 
newly installed Chief will be one of might and 
power, whether the villages will prosper under his 
rule, and whether the people now assembled will 
be able to undertake forays successfully and with 
a minimum of loss to their side. 


Every man is judge in his own case in 
Karenni, and the exaction of an indemnity 
in consequence of a chwé, which is an affair 
of honour, rests with himself. It is only in im- 


NOTES AND 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS AS TO 
ANIMALS IN MADRAS. 

If one happens to see a jackal on first rising 
from bed, there will be success in every enterprise 
undertaken during that day. It is a common 
custom among the Hindus of Madras, when a man 
meets with exceptional success, to ask him, “ Did 
you see the jackal’s face early this morning ?” 


portant differences and disputes that the Chief 
exercises his prerogative by stepping in as an 
arbitrator or peacemaker. 

Divination by means of the bones of a fowl 
plays an important part in Karennt politics. Al 
organized raids are determined in this way, and 
sometimes the subjects of a Chief disobey his 
orders, when the bones consulted predict un- 
favourable events. 

The Karennis pay no regular revenue to 
their Chiefs. All that they are called on to 
pay is a silver offering, as described above, on 
certain days, as the anniversary day of the Chief’s 
installation, or some festival day. Such silver 
pieces are hoarded in the hollow of the central 
post in the ho. 


The Karennis, like all other wild tribes, are 
noted for their fidelity to their oaths. There are 
different forms of oath-taking :—(1) killing 
buffaloes, eating their flesh, and preserving their 
horns, one being kept as a memento by each 
party participating in the ceremony ;? (2) drink- 
ing water, in which a drop of human blood from 
a puncture in the arm has been infused; (3) eating 
a jack-fruit; and (4) exchanging spears The 
first three forms are used when an interchange of 
fraternity takes place. The fourth signifies that 
a reciprocal guarantee is given that no harm shall 
be done to the recipients. Sometimes, after decid- 
ing a knotty case between parties, who have a chwé 
against each other, a Karennt Chief gives his 
spear to one of the litigants in order to shield him 
from private vengeance. 


T. 8. K. 


QUERIES. 


If a horse neighs, or an ass brays, or a clock 
chimes, or a bell is rung, or a dog twitches his 
ears, Or a gun is fired, just when one is contem- 
plating the performance of anything, there will 
certainly be success in the enterprise or attain- 
ment of the object. 


K SRIKANTALIYAR. 
Ootacamund. 
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1 (6 == aw, in ‘ awful ’~—Ep. ] 
2 Such a ceremony was performed by Kyetpégy? 


Leipzig.—Otto Harrassowitz. 
1891. 

The new series of Archeological Survey Reports 
well begun by Messrs. Fiihrer and E. Smith’s 
handsome volume on the Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur is worthily contmued by the work 
which is the subject of this notice. 


Imperial Quarto. 


ae ere Tee 
(Chetp6ji), Chief of Western Karennf, and Mr. O'Riley, 
Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo, in 1857, 


OcroszR, 1892. ] 


The book is printed in large quarto size on good 
paper, and the binding and typography are much 
superior to the work ordinarily turned out by 
official presses in India. 


Some misprints and slips of the pen have 
escaped correction; for example, the name of 
the well-known Bhar tribe is perversely printed 
Bhar, with the long vowel, throughout the book. 
T am familiar with the Bhar country, and am 
quite certain that the vowel is invariably short. 
In the spelling of Indian words Dr. Fuhrer 
has allowed himself to fall into the sin of 
pedantry :—‘ jungle’ is now as good English as 
‘verandah,’ or ‘mango,’ and it is absurd to print 
the word as ‘ jangal.’ 


I do not understand on what principle the word 
Saiyid or Sayyid (4), is spelt Sa’id, a form 
which is incorrect, both for transliteration and 
pronunciation.! 


So much for small slips and defects. They 
do not seriously impair the value of the book, 
and need not be further dwelt on. While com- 
menting on the external features of Dr. Fuhrer’s 
book, I must not forget to mention that it is fur- 
nished with admirable indices. Careful readers 
should not overlook the important ‘‘ Addenda et 
Corrigenda” at pp 831—334 


The Classified Lists of the Monumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh contained in this 
volume have been prepared in compliance with 
orders issued by the Government of India in 1885, 
The system of classification adopted is designed 
as a guide to assist Government in deciding ques- 
tions concerning the conservation and repair of 
ancient monuments. ‘“‘The object of this 
volume,” observes the compiler, “is not only 
to produce complete lists, so far as known, of the 
antiquities and epigraphs in each district for the 
use of the Archeological Survey, but to furnish 
general information for the guidance of the many 
residents in these Provinces, with the view of 
enabling them, if their tastes so incline, to 
interest themselves in the character and history 
of the remains in their vicinity.” 


The work may be regarded as an abstract of 
Sir A. Ounningham’s Reports, topographically 
arranged, and brought up to date. 

I now proceed to notice some passages of 
special interest. 


Page 8.—The local name of the rock at 
Kalsi in the Dehra Dan District is Chitraéila, 
“inscribed or pictured stone,” and not Chhat- 
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tragild, or “‘canopied stone,” as stated by Sir 
A. Cunningham.? 


Page 23.—An old fort, in Tahst] Sahaswin, 20 
miles north-west from Badaon, has the remark- 
able name of K.6¢ Salbahan (Saliv&hana). 


Page 35.—In Pargana Bilari of the Mura. 
dabad District “there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for antiquarian researches, as nearly 
every second village has an old mound, or dih, 
to the west of it.” 


Page 86.—To the south-west of the village of 
*Azampur, in Tahstl Hasanpur of the same dis- 
trict, “is a khérd, which is the site of ancient 
buildings. Itis reported that there was here the 
school of Faizi Fay4zi, brother of Abfil Faz], 
the great historian of Akbar’s time. The ruins 
of an arched doorway are still standing. The 
earth of this mound is carried off by people, 
who come from long distances, in order to 
give it to students to eat, as it is supposed to 
have very beneficial influence on the brain and 
memory |” 


Page 42.—The ruins at Mati (MAtripura) in 
Tahsil Paw&yan of the Shahjahanpur District 
are extensive and apparently would repay exami- 
nation. 


Pages 58-—68.—These pages contain a good 
summary account of the buildings at Agra. 
Dr. Fihbrer thinks that the Palace of Jahangir 
in the Fort was probably built by Akbar, late in 
his reign, to serve asa residence for the heir- 
apparent and his family. He does not accept Sir 
A. Cunningham’s suggestion that the building 
was erected by Ibrahim Lédt. 


Pages 105—107.—1t is to be hoped that a full 
and connected account of the discoveries at 
Mathur& will some day be published. Pend- 
ing such publication the notes here given are of 
interest: “ The Kank4li Tila lies at the side of 
the Agra and Delhi road, much nearer the city 
than the Jam&lpur mound. On the summit 
stands the fragment of a carved pillar venerated 
at the present day, the supposed image of the 
goddess Kankali.”’ 


In the hill itself were found buried two colos- 
sal statues of Buddha, each 7% feet high. Here 
also was found the large figure of an ele- 
phant standing on the carital of a pillar with 
an inscription of the Indo-Scythian king 
Huvishka. 


During the extensive excavations, carried on 


by Dr. Burgess in January 1888, and by Dr. 


ee 


2 
founds sl, ‘ stone,‘ with sla, ‘ virtue.’] 


1 (It would be quite a different word, and would ordinarily represent °4*”.—Ep. 
te should be noted that, in correcting General CGundinchan’s version of 


the name, Dr. Fihrer twice con- 
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Fiihrer in January 1889, a large number of very 
interesting Jaina relics have been unearthed, 
namely :—a four-faced lion-capital of the Indo- 
Scythian period; a massive door-jamb, the 
three faces of which are divided into panels of 
equal size, containing scenes of domestic life 
represented under temple facades of the Nasik 
cave pattern; several beautifully wrought panels, 
bearing inscriptions in the Maurya alphabet; 
twelve large statues of Digambara Tirthan- 
karas, bearing inscriptions dated in the regnal 
years of the Indo-Scythian kings Kanishka 
Huvishka, and Vasudéva; and two colossal statues 
of Padmaprabhandtha, dated Sarmvat 1086, or 
A. D. 978, and Sarnvat 1184, or A. D. 1088,° being 
donative gifts of the Svét&4mbara community of 
Mathura. 


Probably, on this mound stood the Upagupta 
monastery mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, which 
General Cunningham identifies with the Yaéa 
Vibéra inside the Katri. The railway from 
Mathur& to Brindéban has been cut through the 
lower terrace of the Katr&é in January 1889, and 
during the excavations several Buddhist sculp- 
tures have been discovered, as well as a mutilated 
inscription of the Maukhari king Mahaditya, 
and a beautifully written slab, dated Saxnvat 
1207, but partly damaged in the middle. 


These inscriptions have been edited by Dr. 
Bihler for the Hpigraphia Indica. 


Page 138.—Concerning Jhast, in the Allahabad 
District, the ancient Pratishthinapura, the 
residence of Purfravas, the first prince of the lunar 
dynasty, the compiler remarks: “‘ The only re- 
Mains now existing are the ruined forts of 
Samudragupta and Hazsagupta. Fifteen 
years ago twenty-four gold eoins of Kuméragupta 
were unearthed here.” Does this mean that the 
names of Samudragupta and Harhsagupta are 
still remembered by the people? If so, the fact 
18 curious. Who was Harhsagupta ? 


Page 222.—Dr. Fithrer here recapitulates the 
arguments already published in his Jaunpur 
volume, which convince him that Bhinla Dih 
in the Basti District cannot be Kapilavastu, 
the birth-place of Buddha, as Mr. Oarlleyle and 
Sir A. Cunningham confidently believed it to 
be. Dr. Fihrer successfully attacks some of 
Mr. Carlleyle’s fancies, but I do not think that 
his criticisms justify the conclusion that it is 
“evident that Bhinl& Dihis not the ancient site 
of Kapilavastu.” Some of Mr. Carlleyle’s reasons 
for supposing it to be that site are undoubtedly 





* There seems to be some mistake here : 10836—-978== 
56, and 1184—1088 = 46. The passages in the text are 
quoted al'amended-by the list of Corrigenda. 


invalid, but Bhinl& Dih occupies approximately 
the position indicated by the Ohinese travellers, 
and I do not see why it should not yet be proved 
to be Kapilavastu. But it must be admitted that 
satisfactory proof has not yet been given. 


Page 229.—By an odd blunder Kuméragupta 
Mahéndra is described as the son of Skandagupta. 


Page 271.—‘ It is interesting to note that in 
1876 several rectangular Chinese silver coins 
were found close to the river Ganges in a dik at 
*Aléu’ddinpur, about six miles west of Bin- 
garmaa,” in the Unio District of Oudh. 


Page 274.—The ancient village of Satichankét 
or Sujankét, on the right bank of the river 
Sai in the Undo District, is identified by Dr. 
Fihrer with the Sha-chi of Fa-Hian. Sir A. 
Ounningham held that both the Sha-chi of Fa- 
Hian and the Visékh4 of Hiuen Tsiang are re- 
presented by the existing town of Ayudhya, or 
Ajodhya, and that both are identical with 
Saékétam. Dr. Fihrer holds that Ayudhya = 
Sékétam = Visékhé, but that Saiichankét = 
Sha-chi. 


Pages 306—318.—The account given in these 
pages of S&hét-Mahét in the Génd4 District, 
the site of the famous city of SrAvasti, is the 
best yet published. But, remarks Dr. Fiihrer, 
“notwithstanding the excavations made by 
General Cunningham in 1862 and 1876, and by 
Dr. Hoey, 0.S., in 1885, as yet very little is 
known of the ruins covered with dense jungle* 
inside the old city, which must contain relics 
which would do much to elucidate some of the 
most interesting periods of Indian history. There 
can be no doubt whatever that a thorough and 
properly conducted excavation would be of great 
success, and yield many Buddhist and Jain relics; 
but it ought to be gone about in a scientifio 
method.” 


Page 321.—Dr. Fihrer shows good reasons for 
believing that the well-known fort at Dalman 
on the Ganges, the most picturesque object in 
Oudh, was not originally a fort at all, but 
*‘ consists really of two Buddhist stépas.” 


Page 323.—The O’-yu-t?o of Hiuen Tsiang 
has been identified with so many old sites in 
Oudh, that I hope Dr. Fihrer is correct in 
asserting that on topographical grounds and from 
a calculation of distances it may safely be 
identified with Jagatpur in the Ré&i Barélt 
District. 

19th April 1892. V. A. Surre. 
SS a 


# The author writes ‘jangal,’ but in this I decline 
to follow him. Nor canI consent to call my familiar 
friend, the coolie, by the outlandish name of * qull.’ 
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SOUTH-INDIAN COPPER COINS. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu.D.; BANGALORE. 


3 far as I can ascertain, the majority of the coins which form the subject of this paper, 

are now published for the first time. Others (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27, 30) were 

included, because the previously published readings of their legends were more or less capable 

of improvement. Most of the coins form part of those which were selected from the collection 

of the late Mr. T. M. Scott, of Madura, for the Government Central Museum, Madras, by me and 

Mr. C, Rajagopala Chari. The abbreviations are the same as ante, Vol. XX. p. 301, with the 
following additions :— 


Atkins = The Coins and Tokens of the Possessions and Oolonies of the British Empire, by 
James Atkins; London, 1889. 


Thurston = History of the Coinage of the Territories of the Bast India Company on the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catalogue of the Coins in the Madras Musewm, by Edgar Thurston; Madras, 
1890, 


Tracy = Pandyan Coins, by the Rev. James E. Tracy, M. A. ; Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science for the Session 1887-88. 


Tufnell = Hints to Ooin-Collectors in Southern India, by Captain R. H. C. Tufnell, M.S. C.; 
Madras, 1889. 


Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore, has again 
obliged me by preparing the plaster casts, from which the accompanying Plates were copied, 
I. VIJAYANAGARA COINS. 


No. 1. Harihara. M. 


Obv. A bull, facing the right; in front of it, a sword, On a specimen belonging to 
Mr. Tracy, a four-pointed star is visible over the back of the bull. 


Pratipa-Ha- 
R oe ili P 
as TST raharat 


The legend is surmounted by symbols of the moon and the sun. This coin is a variety 
of the coin No. 3, ante, Vol. XX. p. 302. 


No. 2. Mallikarjunaraya, MH. 
Oby. An elephant, facing the left; above it, the Kanarese syllable N%. 


woe Mali- 
Rey. 2 Toxo 70 kajanara- 
oor yarn? 


No. 8. Ditto. M. 
Same type as No, 2, but the elephant on the obverse faces the right. 


This and the preceding coin closely resemble Sir W. Elliot’s No. 92, on which see anie, 
Vol. XX. p. 304. Mallikirjana was a son and successor of Dévardya II.. whose latest date is 
‘Saka-Sathvat 1371 expired, the cyclic year Nukla5 An inscription of Mallikaérjunadéva, the 
son of Dévardya, on the left of the entrance into the first prdkdra of the Aruléla-Perumaél 
temple at Little Kaiicht is dated in Saka-Sathvat 1387 expired, the cyclic year Périhwa. He 
appears to have been succeeded by his brother Virip&kshadéva, whose inscription on the South 


=~ ge appear mp ipa eiosieneta- wr ar ORR A A _ 


1 Read Harthara, 2 Read Mallekérunardyaru. 8 South-Indtan Inseriptrons, Vol 1. No. 81. 
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wall of the Abhishéka-mandapa in the same temple is dated in ‘Saka-Samvat 1392 expired, the 
cyclic year Vikritv.4 The two Tami] dates are as follows: — 


A. Inscription of Mallikdrjuna., 
Sri-Virapratapa-Dévariya-mahiriyar kumarar Mallika[r]jjunadéva-maha[rajyar pridivi- 
rijya[mj=ppanni arulaninra Sakibdam 1387n mél Sellininra P[ard|dhiva-sahvatsaratty 
Vrischika-naéyairu pirvva-pakshattu pironaiyum [N]ayarru-kkilamaiyum perra Kattigai- 
n[ all. 
“While Mallikarjunadéva-mahiraya, the son of the glorious Virapratapa-Dévaraya- 
maharéya, was pleased to rule the earth, — on the day of (the nakshatra) Krittika, which 


corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon titht of the first fortnight of the month of Vrigchika in 
the Parthiva year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 1387.” 


B. Inscription of Viripiksha, 

Sri-Dévariya-mahfriyar ku[majrar Sri-Virupikshadéva-maharayar® p[ri|divi-réjyam pannj 
arulininra Sakabdam 1392n mél éellininra Vikriti-sahvarsarattu Magara-niyarra a[palra- 
pakshattu amiavisyai[yum] Aditya-varamum perra Tiruy[énatjiu nal A(r]tta-udaiya- 
punya-kélatéils, 


‘While the glorious Viriipakshadéva-maharaya, the son of the glorious Dévaraya- 
maharaiya, was pleased to rule the earth,—at the auspicious time of Ardhkédaya on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Sravana, which corresponded to Spnday, the new-moon tithi of the second 


fortnight of the month of Makara in the Vikriti year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 
1392.” 


No. 4. Sadasivaraya. MH. 
Obv. God and goddess, seated, 


ataar [Sri-Sada]- 
Rev. 4 faaer givara- 
ae yarn. 


This copper coin corresponds to the pagoda figured by Sir W. Elliot, No, 100; see anie, 
Vol. XX, p. 306, No. 32. 


No. 5. Ditto. M. 


Obv. A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the left. 
Rev. Same as No. 4, 


The obverse of this coin is an imitation of the copper isgues of Krishnaraya, ante, Vol. XX. 
p- 306, No, 28. 


No. 6. Tirumalaraya, H. 
Obv. A boar, facing the right; above jt, a sword and the sun, 


308 (‘Sri-'Ti]. 
Rey. < tome romala- 
Ddo0) raya. 


This coin is figured by Sir W. Hlliot in the Madras Journal, New Series, Vol. IV. Plate i. 
No. 11. The execution of the Kanarese legend is so barharous, that the reading would remain 
doubtful, unless a similar Nagari legend did occur on the coins figured tbid. Nos. 12 to 17, 
which have nearly the same obverse as the coin under notice. A correct transcript of the 
lagend on the reverse of these coins was given anie, Vol. XX. p. 807. 





& See also Mr. Sowell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 245. 5 Read Virdpdkeha, 
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II. CHOLA COIN. 
No. 7. M. 
(Elliot, No. 152). 


The obverse and reverse are identical. In the centre is a seated tiger,—the emblem of the 
Chéla king,—facing the right, with two fishes,—symbols of the Pandya king,—in front, and a 
bow,—the emblem of the Chéra king,—behind. The whole group is flanked by two lamps and 
surmounted by a parasol and two chauris, Underneath is the legend :— 

arabe Gamgaikonda- 
Obv. and Rev. Chéla( hi. 

This coin is republished, because Mr. Thomas has misread it (Elliot, p. 182, note 1). 
The name or surname Gangaikon da-Chola, “the Chéla (king) who conquered the Ganga, ” 
survives to the present day in Gangaikonda-Séjapuram, the name of a ruined city in the 
Udaiyarpalaiyam taluka of the Trichinopoly district. The earliest reference to this city is 
in a Taiijavir inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Parakésarivarman, alias RAjéndra- 
Chéladéva.6 As this king claims to have conquered the Ganga,’ it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he bore the surname Gangaikonda-ChéJa (I.), and that both the foundation 
of the city and the issue of the coin are due to him. A proof for the correctness of this 
supposition may perhaps be derived from the unpublished inscriptions on the walls of the 
ruined Brihadisvara temple at Gangaikonda-‘Sélapuram. This temple is called Gangaikonda- 
Ché]ésvara in four Pandya inscriptions, while a mutilated inscription of Kuléttunga-Chéladéva 
I. refers to a temple named Raéjéndra-Sdja-Isvara. If, — what is very probable, — this 
temple has to be taken as identical with the first, it would follow that the founder of the 
févara (Siva) temple at Gaigaikonda-~Sdlapuram bore the two names Gahgaikonda-Chéla and 
Rajéndra-Chéla. Further, the surname Gangaikonda-Chéla is applied to the maternal grand- 
father of Kuléttiunga I, in the Kalingattu-Parani (x. 5). Though the same poem (x. 3) gives 
the real name of Kuléttunga’s grandfather as Rajarija, there is no doubt that, as Dr. Fleet 
(ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 f.) points ont, this is a mistake or an inaccurate expression for Rijéndra- 
Chéla, who, as we know from the Chellir grant, was the father of Ammajigadévi, the mother 
of Kuléttunga I. A coin which resembles the one under notice, but bears the Nigari legend 
Sri-Rdjéndrah (Elliot, No. 158),° may be attributed to Parakésarivarman, alias RAjéndradéva. 
An unpublished inscription of this king at Manimangalam in the Chingleput district mentions 
a Gangaikonda-Ché]ja (II.) who was the uncle of, and received the title Irnmadi-Chéla from, 
the reigning king. Subsequent to the time of Rijéndra-Chéla, the next mention of Gahgaikonda- 
Sélapuram is in an unpublished inscription of Rajakésarivarman, alias Vira-R&jéndradéva, 
ai Karuvir in the Coimbatore district. This inscription also refers to a son of the king, whose 
name was Gangaikonda-Chéla (III.), and on whom the title Chiéla-Pandya® and the 
sovereignty over the Pandya country were conferred by his father. According to the 
Kalingatiu-Parami,’0 Gangapuri, t.e. Gaigaikonda-Sdélapuram, continued to be the royal 
residence in the time of Kuléttunga-Chéladéva I. (A.D, 1063 to 1112). In Bilhana’s 
Vikramankadévacharita (iv. 21, and vi. 21) the city is mentioned under the name Gaénga- 
kundapura, which the Western Chilukya king Vikraméditya VI. is said to have taken twice, 


ITI, MADURA COINS. 
No. 8. MH. 
Obv. Two fishes. 


| 


Sri-Avant- 
ae : paségarah= 
(Tami].) gblaga. 
© South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 105, 7 ibid. p. 109, and Vol. I. p. 99. 


* A third coin of similar type (No. 154) has Uttama-Ohélah in Nagart, and a fourth (No. 151) Uttama-Chilan ia 
Grantha characters. 

* Not Sundara-Pandya-Chéla, as stated in Dr. Burnell’s South-Indtan Palwography, 2nd edition, p, 45, note 1. 

18 ante, Vol. XTX. p. 389. 
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‘* The round coin (?) of the glorious Avanipabékhara (i. e. the ornament of princes).’’ 
No. 9. MH. 
(Elliot, No. 139). 
Obv. A standing figure, facing the right. 


Séna- 
Rev. : = 


; du ko- 
(Tamil.) nase: 


‘“‘ He who conquered the Chéla country.’ The correct reading and explanation of this 
legend is due to my First Assistant, Mr. Venkayya, 


No. 10. MH. 

Obv. Same as No. 9. 
Rev. Two fishes; between them, the Tamil legend :—~ 

El- 

ld. 

nta-~ 

laiy- 

dniin. 

No. 11. MH. 
(Elliot, Nos. 137 and 160). 

Obv. Same as Nos. 9 and 10. 


Rev. Two fishes, surrounded by the Tamil legend Hlléntalaiya. 
No. 12. MH. 
(Elliot, No. 136). 


Obv. Same as Nos. 9 to 11, with the addition of the Tamil syllable Su on the right side, 
Rev, A fish between two lamps, surrounded by the same legend as on No, Il 


No. 18. MH. 
Obv. Same as Nus. 9 to 11. 
El. 
Rev. )lan- 
(Tamil.) / talai- 
ya. 


The legends of Nos. 11 to 13 appear to be abbreviations of the longer legend of No. 10, 
which on some specimens is further shortened into Hlldntalat. Mr. Tracy, p. 2 £ pointed ont 
that Sir W. Elliot’s reading Samarakdldhala is impossible, and suggested Hildnagaratydlan 
instead. But the syllable which-he reads rat, is clearly Jai on all the coins. The preceding 
syllable might be ka, ga or ta, da; the sense requires the second alternative. The last syllable 
is distinctly ndén on No. 10. Hlldn-talaiy-énén means “he who is the chief of the world” and 
appears to be the Tamil original of the Sanskrit epithets visvéttarahshmdbhrit, sarvittara- 
kshmabhrit, and sarvéitirnanahtbhrit, ‘the king who is the chief of the world,’ which oceut in 
verses 7, 8 and 15 of an unpublished inscription of Sundara-Pindya on the Hast wall of the 
second prékdra of the Raiganatha temple at Srirangam. I would accordingly attribate the 
igsue of the coins Nos. 10 to 18 to Sundara-Pandya, who ascended the throne in Saka-Samvat 


eas ; ‘o> 
u Sénidu is a contraction of Sélan4do, as Maladu of Malainigu; see below, p. 344, and South-Indian Inscrip- 
trong, Vol. IL. p 167, note 5, and p 229, note 2 
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of some copies of the coing Nos, 10 to 18 (¢. g- 00 No. 12 of Plate 1), we find the Tami) syllable 
Compare Dé for Dévardya ; 


Nu, which appears to be an abbreviation of Sundara-P andiyan, 


ante, Vol. KX. n, 303, No, 12, 
No. 14. Visvandtha. M. 


(Tracy, No. 9), 


Obv. Same ag No, 18, 
Rev. A sceptre between two fishes, 
Tamil-Grantha legend :— 
(1.J] Vi- [5.] a. 
[2.] Sva- [4.] da- 
[3.] na- 


surmounted by a crescent and surrounded by the 


Mr. Tracy, p. 6, took the final Tamil 2 for  Grantha s, and the Grantha Stoup dva for 4 


Tamil va, 
No. 15. Ditto. M, 
A sceptre between two fishes, 
A crescent ; below it, the Tamil-Grantha legend :—. 
Viéva- 
niida- 
ne 
No. 16, Ditio. M. 
A sceptre between two fishes; above them, the Tami] legend :— 


Pén- 
diyan. 


Obrv. 
Rev. 


Oby. 


Rev, The same legend as on No, 15, 
Nos. 14 to 16 belong to Viévanitha, es pa Nayaka of Madura (A. D. 1559 to 1563), 
No. 16 shows that he wanted to be considered as the rightful Successor of the Pandya dynasty, 


No. 17. MH, 
Obv. A standing figure, 
808 Vethka- 
sa us tapa. 
This is a variety of No. 37, ante, Vol. XX. p. 308, 
No. 18 8, 
Obv. Three standing figures, 
asi Vetkes,- 
Rev, 4 BRS [ta ]pand. 
eid [yaka]. 
No. 19. MH, 


Oby. <A kneeling figure, which faces the right, 


Vi. 
Rev. nn 
(Grantha.) dra. 
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No. 20. MH. 
Oby. <A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the right. 
§ Byee Sri-A- 
Rey: ¢ sos narhta, 


lé is not known to which of the rulers of Madura the names Virabhadra and Ananta on 
the reverse of Nos. 19 and 20 refer. Butthe style of the kneeling figure on the obverse 
connects the Grantha coin No. 19 with the Tami] coins of Bhuvanaikavira (Elliot’s No. 138) 
and Samarakélaihala, and the Kanarese coin No. 20 with the Nigari coins of Krishnariya and 
Sadisivaraya (No. 5, dbove). 

No. 21. H. 
Oby. A lion, facing the right, 
Rev. Mina- 
(Tamil.) eee 

Minakshi is the name of the goddess of Madura. According to Mr. Sewell’s Lists of 
Antiquities, Vol. IL. p. 208, queen Miniksh! of the Nayaka dynasty ruled from A. D. 1731 to 
1736. The reverse of the coin may refer to the goddess, or to the queen, or to both at the same time. 


No. 22. MH. 
Obv. Same as No. 21. 


Rev. Madu- 
(Tamil,) rai. 
No. 238. MH. 
Obv. xoxdoe Madhura. 


Rev. Same as No. 22. 


The obverse of No. 22 connects this coin with No. 21. The bilingual coin No, 23 agrees 
with No, 22 in the reverse, which bears the Tami] name of the city of Madura, while its Telugu 
equivalent occupies the obverse. 


IV. BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY COINS, 
No. 24. MH. 
(Tufnell, No. 49; Thurston, Plate xii, No. 1). 
Obv. dye Sri 
Rev. { Kum- 
(Tamil.) pini. 
No. 25. MH. 
Obv. An eight-pointed star. 
Rev. Same as No. 24, 
The reverge of Nos. 24 and 25 is an early attempt to transliterate the word “Company ”? 


in the vernacular character. The auspicious monosyllable Sri (Fortune) appears to be inserted 
on the obverse of No. 24 from similar motives as the word Sriratga on Nos. 26 to 29. 
No. 26. H. 
Obv. An orb, surmounted by a cross. 


dye ‘Sri- 
Rev. j ex rathge.J8 





22 On some specimens of this and the next coins, the second line of the legend reads OAT instead of GOA 
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No. 27. H.—A.D. 1678 (?). 
(Atkins, p. 140, No. 34). 
Obv. Same as No. 26, but the figure 78 inscribed in the lower portion of the orb. 


Rev. Same as No. 26, with the addition of a double line between the two lines of the 
legend, 


Mr. Atkins attributes this coin to the Bombay Presidency; but the Southern characters 
on the reverse prove it to be a Madras issue. 


No. 28. H.—A.D. 1698. 
16 : : 
Oby. 4 ga \ in a circle, 


Rev. Same as No. 27. 


No. 29. H.—A.D. 1705. 
(Thurston, Plate xii. No. 3 P). 


Obv. Same as No, 26, but the figures 17 and 05 inscribed in the upper and lower 
half of the orb. 


Rev. Same as Nos. 27 and 28. 


The word Sriranga, which appears on the reverse of Nos. 26 to 29, is, as a neuter, the 
name of a celebrated shrine of Vishnu near Trichinopoly, but is also used in the masculine 
gender as an epithet of the god Vishnu himself, This reverse was probably selected by the 
Company with the view of making their coin popular with the native public, and of matching 
the image of Vishnu, which was engraved on all the Madras pagodas. 

V.2-FRENCH COIN OF KARIKAL, 
No. 30. H, 


(Tufnell, No. 48). 


Puda- 
bv. 
ee | siet 


(Tami].) : 
ri. 
Rev. ee 
(Tamil.) ca] 18 


Puduchchéri and Kaéraikkal are the original Tamil forms of the names of the French 
settlements Pondicherry and Karikal. 


WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
: (Continued from page 311.) 

20. mahdniyamthijjamh (cf, chap. 6), mahdnirgramhiyaém ; anthapavvayya S; 60 vv. Of 
the andthatvam ; Sénié Magahahivé v. 2. The title found m S agrees with the contents (as was 
the case with 6 and 7). 

21, samuddapélijjazh (Clejjamn V), samudrapaliyath, 24vv. Ofthe viviktacharyd. Beyins: 
Champaé Palié nama | sivaé asi vanié | Mahavirassa bhagavadé | sis} s6 u mahappans 11 

18 Mo. 80 a of Plate ii shows the first and second lines of the obverse, and the second and third ‘inca ot the 
reyerse ; No. 80 b exhibits the second and third lines of the obverse, and the first and second lines of the reverse. 
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22. rahanémijjam, 49 vv. Of the anérathanémivach charanamh; utponnavisrotasikéna ’pi 
dhritih karyé. Begins: [47] Sériyapurammi nayaré | asi riyi mahiddhié | Vasudéva *tti nimé. 
nati | riyalakkhanasdmjué 1) 1" tassa bhajji duvé Asi} Rohini Dévaj tahi | tésim dunhamh pi dé 
putta | ftth’ Rima-Késavi | 2t v. 19> | Samuddavijaé nimam | v.14 11 3t tassa bhajja Sivé 
nima | tisé putt® mahdyasé | bhagavam Aritihanémi tti) léganaéh€ damisar€ (1 411. . 


23. Kési-Giyamijjam, Kési-Gautamiyam; Gotamakésiyyamn S; 89 vv.; chittaviplatih 
paréshim api Kési-Gautamavad apanéyaé. Begins: jiné Pasi tti ndménam | araha ldgapiic | 
1) 1) tassa légapaivassa | asi sisé mahayasé | Kési Kuméarasamané | vijjacharanaparagé 1 2 I. 
See p. s37 on upAmga 2. 

24, samitu, samitté S, pavayanamiyard (!)C;27 vv. Of the pravachanamatrisvaripam, 
*,@ the 5 samiti and 3 gupti, which are together also called attha samiié: iriyd-bhésé-’sana 
dané ucheharé samil iya | manégutti vayagutti kiyagutti ya atthama tt 2\l. These are regarded 
as the mothers as regards the duvilasathgam Jinakkhiyath pavayanam. See Ind. Streifen, 
1, 138, 200, 2, 047, in reference to the ethical three-fold division into mand, vaya, kaya, 


25, jannaijjam, yajiiyam, 45 vv. Jayaghéshacharitavarnanadviréna brahmagundé ihé 
’chyatnté. Begins: mihanakulasambhié | dsi vippd mahajasé | jaydi-jamajannammi (yamayajiié) 
| Jayaghésn tti nimid tt 

96, simiyari, dasasa° C, 53 vv. Only he who is in possession of the brahmagunas (chap. 
25) is a yati, téna chi ’vasyamn s’machiri vidhéyé. This is ten-fold :*4 [48] avassiya, nisthiyd,*> 
Apuchhani, padipuchhané, chharhdané, ichhikiré, michhakéré, tahakkaré, abbhutthinam, uvasam- 
pay& The similar enumeration in Avasy. nijj. 7,12, Where there is, however, a different 
arrangement (the same as inaniga 3, 10, and Bhag. 25, 7aecording to L.) :—iehhakard, michha, 
tahakkaré (6—8), & ava°. . chhathdani (1—5), nimamtand (instead of 9), uvasammpayé (10). — Hari- 
bhadra on Avagy. nijj. 6, ss, says®® that there are three kinds of simiachiri, ;. the dghasimachiri, 
represented by the Oghaniryukti, on the 20th pribhritam (dghapra°) of the 3. vaste (icharibhi- 
dhana) ptirva 9, 3. the dasavidhasimichari, for which our chapter and Ay. nijj. 7 is authorita- 
tive, and 3, the padavibhigasimachart, which too is represented by chhédasttralakshanin nava- 
mit pirvad éva nirvytidha, or by kalpavyavahirau.®” — Begins : simiyirim pavakkhimi savvaduk- 
khavimukkhanim | jam charittina niggamtha | tinnd samsirasigaram tt 1 tH 

27. khalumkijjam, khulu® V, 15 vv. Of the Sathati; the aSathaté is the antecedent 
condition for the sAémichiri. It begins: théré ganaharé Gagjé (Gargyah) munt Asi visirié 3 
finné ganibhavammi samahiti padisamdhaé |t 1) The name comes from v. 3: khalumké j6 u 
j6¢i, khalumkan galivrisabhin (s, Hém. 1263) yé ydjayati. 

28. mukkhamaggagal, sivamagga’C,36vv. Ofthe mékshamirge. Begins : makkhamag- 
gagaim tachcham | sunéha jinabhisiyam .. 

29. sammattaparakkamai, samyaktva’; appamad 8. In prose; anamtaram (in chap. 28) 
jiinidini muktimargatvénd *ktini, tini cha samhvégidimilani akarmativasinini; [49] yadva 
mékshamirgagatér apramida éva (on this then is based the title in S) pradhinam. Enumeration 
of the 73 satnvégddini, means of deliverance (cf, Leumann, Gloss. Aup. p. 155, 8, v. sathvéjana): 
somvége 1, nivvéé 2, dhammasaddha 3, gurusdhammiyasusisanayd 4, aldaniya 5, nitndanaya 
6, garihanayf 7, simaié and the remaining 5 Avassaya gs —~ 1g etc. to akammayA 7s (cf. the 48 
sathvégidini, Bhagav. 16, 3, and 27 samhv. in anga 4, ey, Leum.). As in the beginning: (see p. 43) 
so in the end there is a direct roference to Mahivira: ésa khalu sammattaparakkamassa ajjha- 
yanassa atthé samanénamh bhagavaya Mahivirénamh agghavié pannavi’ parfivié datmsié nidamsié 
uvadamsié tti bémi. 





%& The word simfyari recalls especially the stmayichérikasdtra of the Brahmins, with which the significance 


and contents of these texts is in agreement. From this Iam led to conclude that sAmfy&rt is an intentional 
deformation of simay4chirt; sce pp. 228, 288, 248 fg. 


% naishédhikf, see pp. 452, 257. 86 See pp. 357, 449. 
% The three samfy&ri texts which I have before me — see pp. 228, 369 fg. — contain another division than 
that stated above. Their contents is, however, connected, and they agree in the main with each other. 
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80. tavamaggijjam, °ggd S, °maijjam V, 37 vv., tapimirgagati. Begins: jahé u pavagam 
kammat rigadésasamajjiyam | khavéi tavasé bhikkhi tam égagamané suna I) 11 


31. charanavihi, 21 vv. ; charanavidhi. 


32. pamayatthanam, 111 vv.; pramidasthanini. Begins: achchamtakiilassa samtlayassa | 
savvassa dukkhassa u j6 pamakkhé | tam bhdsad mé padipannachitti | sunéha égamtahiyam 
hiyattham., 


33. kammapayadt, karmaprakritih, 25 vv. Begins: attha kammiaim (cf. Bhag. 2, 166) 
vuchhaémi | 4nupuvvim jahakkamazh | jéhizn baddhé ayam jivé | samsiré parivattiéll 111 nanassd 
*"varanijjam | dathsanivaranahh taha| véyanijjamh | tah4 méhath| dukammam tahéva ya ll tl 
nimakayyatm cha géyam cha | athtarfyam tahéva ya. Closes: éésim samvaré chéva | khavané ya 
jaé (yatéta) buhé tti bémitt i The ninam e. g. is (see N. Anny. Avaéy. Aupap. p. 41) 
five-fold: suyam, ibhinibéhiyam, dhindnam, mananduam, kévalam. 

34, lésajjhayanam, lééyA°, 62 vv.; anarntarata (in 33) prakritaya uktis, tatsthitis cha lésya- 
vasatah ; apra[40]éastalésyatyigatah prasesté éva ta adhishthatatavydh. Begins: lésajjhaya- 
nam pavakkhimi | 4nupuvvith jahakkamath chhanham pi kammalésinam | anubhivé sunéha 
mé {1,1 Closes: appasatthin vajjitta | pasatthaiu ahitthaé (adhitishthét) muni tti bémi tl 621 
Bhag. 1, 160, Leum, Aup. p. 149. 


35. anagiramaggat, ep S, °egd V ; 21 vv.; hithsiparivarjaniday6é bhikkhuguna). Begins : 
sunsha mé égamanié magjam Savvannudésiyam | jam dyaramté bhikkhi | dukkhiina “whtakaré 
bhavé Jil. Closes : nimmamé nirahamkdréd viyarigé anisavé | sampatté kévalath niinath 
sdsayam parinivvuda tti bémi | 31 II 


36. jivijivavibhatti, 268 vv. Begins: jivajivavibhattim | sunéha mé égamana id | jam 
janifina bhikkhA | sammam jayai sathjamé 11111. Closes : ii piukdr€ buddhé| naydé parinivvué | 
chattisa.n uttarajjhaé | bhavasiddhia sammai (samvadé A) tti bémi |) 268 Il 


At the end in some MSS. of the text and in the scholiast there are added some variant 
verses of the niryuktikiéira in praise of the work: jé kira bhavasiddhid| parittasamsarid a jé 
bhavva | té kira, padhamti ¢@ | chhattisath uttarajjhaé ill... 


XLIV Second milasitram, 4vasyakastitram. By Avasyaka, as we have often seen in 
the case of painna 1, Nandi and Anuydgadv,, are meant six observances which are obligatory 
upon the Jain, be he layman or clerical. That the regulations in reference to these observations 
had an established text as early as the date of N and An., is clear from the fact that they appear 
in the Nandi as the first group of the anamgapavittha texts (see above p. 11); and in the Anuyé- 
gadv. the word ajjhayanachhakkavagega is expressly given as its synonym. See p, 22. We have 
also seen [51] that the Anuyégadvarasitram claims to contain a discussion of the first of these 6 
ivaéyakas (the sdmiiyam), but that this claim is antagonistic to that limitation of the simaiam 
to the sdyajjajégaviratiin which frequently secures the Anuy. By this limitation an ethical 
eharacter is ascribed to the work, the contents of which is, furthermore, at variance with the 
claim mode by the Anuy. 


The Avasyakasitram is a work which deals with all the six Avasyakas in the order®® which 
is followed in the Nandi and Anuyégadvira, and discusses the simaiam actually, not merely 
nominally as the Anuyég. does. Unfortunately we possess, not the text of the avasy., but merely 
the commentary, called sishyahita, of an Haribhadra,®® which is as detailed as that on miilas. 





88 See p. 484 on this arrangement. 


8a At the close he is called a pupil of Jinadatta from the Vidy&dharakula, or an adherent of Sit&hbardchaérya 
Jinabhata: samApti ché ‘yas fishyahité ném& “vagyakatikA, kritih Sitamnbarfchirya Jinabhatamgadanusdrind 
Vidyddharakulatilakichirya Jinadattasikshyasya dharmaté jéini (yakint!)-mahattaramnfnfralpamfnard(?)chaérya 
Haribhadrasya. The Ganadharasérdhasata is here referred to (cf. v. 52 fg.) and the great Haribhadra (+ Vira 1055) ; 
see pp. 371, 372, 456f¢g. In Peterson’s Detailed Report (1883) we find cited (pp. 6—9) under No. 12 4 vritti of a 
éri-Tilakfcharya, scholar of Sivaprabha, composed sathvat 1296, 
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1. Of this commentary there is but one MS., which, though written regularly enough, is very 
incorrect and fails in every way to afford the reader any means of taking a survey of its contents 
by the computation of the verses, etc. It labours under the defect of such manuscript com- 
mentaries in citing? the text with the pratihas only aud not in full, with the exception of 
foll. 78> to 153541 and some other special passages. The text is divided according to the 
commentary into [52] the six ajjhayanas, with which we are already acquainted: — 1. the 
simiiam, the sivajjdjégavirai, which extends to fol. 196), 9. the chativisaithava or praise of the 24 
Jinas, extending to 2U4%, 3. varndanayam or honor paid to the teachers, reaching to 22], «4. 
padikkamanaih, confession and renunciation (to 298»), 5. kiussaga, expiation to (3152), and ¢, 
pachchakkhanam, acceptation of the twelve vratas (to 342"), 


By simiiam much more than the sivajjajégavirati is meant. It is etymologically 
explained by samAnim jiinadarsanachiritrinam dyal (35>). It treats not merely of the 
doctrine of Mahavira on this point, but also of the history of the doctrine itself, 7. e, 
of the predecessors of Mihiv., of himself, of his eleven ganaharas and of his opponents, 
the different schisms (ninhagas, nihnavas) which gradually gained a foothold in his teachings, 
The latter are chronologically fixed. Haribhadra quotes very detailed legends (kathinakas) 
in Prakrit prose (sometimes in metre) in this connection and also in connection with the 
ditthamta and udaharana which are frequently mentioned in the text. These legends have 
doubtless been borrowed from one of his predecessors whose commentary was composed in 
Prikrit. The remarks of this predecessor, cited elsewhere either directly as those of the 
Bhishyakira (see on Nijj. 10, 47), or without further comment or mention of his name, he has 
incorporated into his own commentary. This too was here and there composed in Prikrit. 
Occasional reference is made to a milatika (see on Nijj. 19, 122), which in turn appears to have 
been the foundation of the Bhishyakira. 


[53] Even if we do not possess the text of the shadivasyakastitram with its six ajjhayanas 
which was commented upon by Haribhadra, our loss is to a great degree compensated by a 
metrical Nijjutti. This is even called dvaSyakastitram at the close in the MSS., and is probably 
the only Avasy, text whichis extant.‘? At least Haribhadra regarded it as an integral 
portion of his text, He has incorporated it, with but a few omissions, into his commentary, and 
commented upon it verse for verse. He cites its author not merely as Niryuktikrit, “kfra, (e. g. 
on chap. 16, 17) as Sathgrahanikira, as Milabhishyakrit (¢. g. 2, 195), or even merely as Bhish- 
yakara (e.g. on 2, 7, 142 7. 6 just as the author of the above mentioned commentary in Prikrit 
prose) butalso occasionally as gratnthakira, “krit (see for example Nijj. 8, 44, 10, 95), and even as 
sitrakira, “krit (¢, g. Nijj. 1, 7 16, 50). The verses of the Nijj. are occasionally called‘? sitras 
by him! From a consideration of these facts we are led to the conclusion that the sole difference 
between the text commented on by Har. and the Nijj. lies in the different division — the text 
being divided into 6, the Nijj. into 20 ajjbayanas. See below. The fact that Har. does not cite 
at all some sections of the Nijjutti (for example the Théravalf at the very start) may, however, 
be held to militate against the above conclusion. His text too contains besides the Nijj. several 
other parts, chiefly in prose, [54] which he calls stitras or words of the siitrakira (see Nijj. 13, 53), 
e.g. especially a pratikramanasitram given in extenso. He furthermore occasionally contrasts 
the stitragathé or milastitragithd with the gathis of the Niryuktikara. See on Niry. 11, 99, 0.“ 


With this the following fact is in agreement: — several times in the MSS. of the Nijj, 
there are inserted in the text short remarks in Sanskrit which refer to the proper sitram. 
This sitram has, however, not been admitted into the text, e. g. Nijj. 10,2, 12, 178. ‘In one case, 
chap. 20, this sitra portion (in prose) has actually been incorporated into the Nijj. 





#0 842 foll. Hach page has 17 lines of 68—68 aksh, each. 41 Nijj. 8, 315—9, 8. 


#2 Cf., however, the Avagyakasrutaskandha in Kielhorn’s Report, 1881, p. 92, and the shadaévasyakastitram in 
Biihler’s paper in the Journal of the Vienna Acad. 1881, p. 874. 


*® ¢. g. tathé ché "hS ’padééikath gthdsiitram aha Niryuktikfrah: sarhsfra® (2, 18), 
*4 In other passages, however, he says that the verses even of the Nijj. are sfitras! See p. 58, note 2. 
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Tt is, furthermore, noteworthy that in the Nijjutti, too, Haribhadra distinguishes different 
constituent parts and different authors (see p. 53). Herefers its verses at one time to the 
niryukti(kara), mulabhashyakara,* and at another to the sathgrahanikara, or even sttrakrit (!). 
He thus brings these verses into direct contrast with each other“® and subjects them to 
different treatment, by citing some, perhaps those of more recent date, in full, [55] either 
word for word or without commentary; while the remainder he cites as a rule merely by their 
pratikas and then explains, first by a gamanika, or aksharagam., 7. ¢. a translation of each word, 
and finally by expository remarks called out by the nature of the subject.47 


Haribhadra too appears to have found a special defect existing in his sitra text. Between 
chapters 8 and 9 of the Nijj. we ought to find the sitrasparSin{ nijjutt! according to his 
statement ; but: né ’chyaté, yasmad asati siitré (1) kasy& ’sdv itii Haribhadra devotes a long 
discussion to sltras in general, which recurs Nijj. 10, 2 99, 11, 7 (stitra and niryukti), 12, i, 
18, 55. 


Using due caution in reference to an explanation of the mutual relation which exists in 
our text between Sutta and Nijjutti, and in reference to the form of the text of the Avasyakam 
which existed in the time of Haribhadra, I subjoin a review of the 20 ajjhayanas of the exis- 
ting Nijj. The two MSS. which I possess (the second I call B) show many divergences from 
one another, some of which are explainable on the score of inexact computation of the verses. 
Other MSS. contain much greater variations. The passages cited in Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 100 (104) 
as 2, 97, and p. 101 as 2, ago, are ¢. g. here 3, 981 (291), 382 (s42). Very great divergences come 
to light in the two MSS. in Peterson’s [56] Detatled Report (1883), pp. 124 and 127. These 
MSS. are numbered Nos. 273 (= P) and 806 (= a, with a break in the beginning; and 
chapters 1, 2 and 6 are lost), The text is composed exclusively in gathas, One of its special 
peculiarities is formed by the frequent daragihis, i. e, verses which state briefly the contents 
of what follows, principally by the enumeration of the catch-words or titles of paragraphs. 
Unfortunately the use or denotation of these verses is not regular; from which fact the benefit 
to be derived from this otherwise excellent method of division is materially reduced. The 
Nom. Sgl. Mase. 1. Decl. ends, with but very few exceptions, in 6. 


It must be prefaced that Haribhadra treats chap. 1—10 under ajjhayana 1, 11—12 under 
ajjh. 2 and 3 respectively, 13—18 under ajjh. 4, and the last two chapters under ajjh. 5 and 6 
respectively. This is done, however, without specially marking oif the conclusions of the 
chapters of the Nijj.# Only the conclusions of the six ajjhayanas are distinguished from the 


others. 


1. pedhis, pithika, 181 vv. (in P the thirivalf has nominally 125 and pedhiya 81 g&°!) 
It begins with the same Théravali (50 vv.) that occurs in the beginning of the Nandi, and 
treats, from v. 51 on, of the different kinds of nana (cf. Nandi and Anuyégadv.), Haribhadra 
does not explain the Théravalt at all and begins his commentary (fol. 3) at v. 51: abhinibé- 
hiandnam | suandnath chéva dhindnarn cha | taha manapajjavaninamh | kévalandnath cha 
pathchamayam Wl 51 It 
meagre a CT NL AL AL CLALIT OD EL TC 

45 ¢, 9.4, 3, iyara niryuktig&thé, tis tu milabhashyakaragith’: bhimatiha® (4, 4—6). 

46 The sitrakyit appears here as later than the sathgrahanikara, fol. 260a: — tan abhidhitsur dha sarhgrahani- 
karah: ambé (Nijj. 16, 48) giba, asic (49) gAthé ; idath githadvayarh sitraktin-niryuktigaéthébbir éva prakatfrthdbhir 
vyakhy4yaté (sitrékpita . . vyikhydyaté or sitrakrin niryu®. . vySkhy4ti would be better) ; dhédarhti padhAdarh 
ti. .; then follows the text of Nijj. 16, 50—64 in full but without commentary. Here itis to be noticed that one of 
the MSS. of the Nijj. in my possession omits these 15 verses from the text. See p. 59 in regard to the assumption 
that the Nijj. is the work of several authors. 

47 An occasional reference to other methods of treating the subject is found, e. g. 2, 61, iti samésérthah, 
vyasarthas tu viséshavivaranid avagathtavyah. Or on 10, 19, iti gdthdkshararthah, bhévarthas tu bhaéshyagathaébhyé 
vaatyah, t&4 ché ’mab (in Prikyit, but not from the Nij.) 

«8 Chapter Sforms an exception, thoughat the end at least itsays: samfpta ché ’yam upédghitaniryuktir 
iti, but in such a way that it is not mentioned as the “ eighth chapter”; nor is the statement made that it is 
concluded, 
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[57] 2 padhams varacharié, 173 (178 P, 179 B) vv., treats, from v. 69 on, of the 
circumstances of the lives, etc., of the 24 Jinas, especially of Usabha, the first of their number, 
In the introduction it is of extreme interest to notice the statements of the author in reference 
to his own literary activity. It is as follows : 





titthayaré bhagavamté | anuttaraparakkamé amiandnt | tinné sugaigaigaé | siddhipahapiésié 
vamdé {| 1 \ 

vamndami mahabhagamh | mahimunith mahiyasam Mahivirath | amaranarariyamahiam | 
titthayaram imassa titthassa 112 ikkirasa vi ganaharé | paviyéé pavayanassa vatndimi | 
savvain ganaharavathsar | vayagavathsam pavayanam cha jl 3 il td varnditina sirasi | atthapu- 
huttassea4? téhitn kahiassa | suaninassa bhagavad | niyyuttimn®® kittaissAmi tl 4 || dvassagassa 
dasak&- | liassa taha uttarajjba-m-dyaré! | suagadé niyyuttim | buchchhimi taha dasinazh 
cha It 5 | kappassa ya niyyuttim | vavaharassé ’va paramaninnassa | sfiriapannattié | buchchhain 
isibhAsianam®* cha Ii 6 I 

asin niyyuttizn | buchchhdmi ahath jiniviésénath | Aharagohéukdrana-| payanivaham inazh 
samasénare Il 7 Wl 

simAianiyyuttih | buchchhath uvdésiam gurujanénam | dyariaparathparéna | dgayam 
fnupuvvié tt 8 UI 

niyyutti +6 .atthd | jam baddha téna héi niyyutti | taha vi ai chechhavéi | vibhisium 
guttaparivad! tl 9 I 


There is no doubt that we have here the beginning of a work, [58] and that chapter 1 
(which is itself called pithika, support, complement) did not yet precede these verses at the 
period of their origin, From vv, 5 and 8 we learn that the author does not intend to write 
an introduction merely for this second chapter, but that his work is designed for all the 
avasyaka matter and especially the simiiam, The separate statements of his account show 
that he intended to carry his investigations into the first two angas too, the fifth upiiigat, 


three chhédasitras, two more milas(tras,54 and, if Haribhadra’s explanation of isibhisidi is 
correct,® to painna 7 fgg. 


If we compare these statements with those in the commentary of Rishimandalasitra in 
Jacobi, Kalpas, p, 12, in reference to the ten niryuktis composed by Bhadrabdhy, it is manifest 
that they are identical (instead of kalakasya in the passage in Jacobi we must read kalpakasya), 
and that Bhadrabihu must be regarded as the one who in our passage speaks in the first person, 
This conclusion, however, is not supported by the Théraval! in chap. 1, which, as we have seen, 
p. 7, is mach later than Bhadrabihu. Nevertheless, we have just above formed the opinion that 
this contradiction is immaterial, since this pithika is to be regarded ag not extant at the time 
of the composition of chap. 2, [59] The greater is, however, the contradiction which is 
disclosed. by other parts of the text, notably the first verse of the dghaniryukti cited as 6, s9, 
and chapter 8, etc. The statements made there refer to a period mach later than that of 
Bhadrabahu, the old bearer of thig name, and who is assumed to be the last chatiddasapuvvi 
(+ Vira 170), All these statements must either he regarded ag alien to the original text, or the 





49 arthaprithutvazh. 


50 gitrarthayéh paraspararh nirydjanarh niryuktih ;— kim aséshasya, érutajianasya? nd, kira tarhi? érutavisa- 
shindm dvasyakédtndm ity ata éva "ha: dvassa°; — niryukti is perhaps an intentional variation of nirukti. 


51 gamudéyasabdindm avayavé vyittidarganid, yath’ Bhimaséna Séna iti, uttarddhya ity uttaradhyayanam 
avascyam. 


62 dévérndrastavadinam. 


58 They are placed thus in a palmleaf MS., No. 23, in Peterson’s Det. Report (1888) (only 1, 61 Abhinibéhia . . , 
see p. 56, precedes) at the beginning of a text entitled “‘niryuktayah,’’ which contains at least several, if not all, 
of the above 10 niry. 

S& dasavédliam is undoubtedly referred to under dasakaliam. See the same denotation in v. 1 of the four 
githis added there at the close. For the abbreviation see note 8 on p. 57 in reference to uttarajha. 


5 This is, however, extremely doubtful as regards the existing painnam called dévérhdrastava. See pp. 442, 
259, 272, 280, 281, 402, 429, 481, 48. 
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person in question may bs one of the later bearers of the name of Bhadrabahu, to whom these 
ten Niryuklis might be referred, The farther course of the account would then determine to 
what and to how late a period this Bhadr. belonged. All this is, however, on the supposition 
that we should have io assume that all the other chapters of the Nijjutti were the work 
of but one hand! In this connection the distinction is of significance which Haribhadra 
—see above pp. S4, 55-— draws in reference to the separate constituent parts of the Nijj. 
The fourteenth chapter is expressly stated by him to have been composed by another author, viz. 
Jinabhadda. See my remarks on pp. 61, 62 in reference to the incorporation of the dhanzjjutti. 
The result is that chap. 14 and several other chapters (9, 11, 12, 20) exist in a detached form 
in the MSS., without any connection with dv. nijj. At any rate the statements made in the 
text remain of extreme interest since they show the interconnection of the ten niryuktis men- 
tioned in the text, and their relation to one author. A good part of these niry. appears to 
be still extant. [60] As regards the MS. of the niryuktayah, mentioned above p. 58", we must 
confess that Peterson’s account does not make it clear in which of the above ten texts it is 
coniained, On the dchiraniryukti see p. 258, Peterson, Palm-leaf 62, Kielhorn’s Report (1881) 
p 10; on astyagadanijj. see Pet. Palm-leaf, 59,a dasavédhanijj. 2.167. We have also citations 
from the nijj. in up. 5 and millas. 1. 


What follows is very interesting :— 


atthata bhisai arabi| suttath gamthamti ganahara niunam | sisanassa(‘nasa !)hi atthié j 
iaé suttam pavattai tl 13 4 


simidia-m-diath | snaniinam java bimdusarié | tassa vi sféré charanam ; saré charanassa 
nivvanam WW 14 1 


Here the contents of the doctrine is referred back to Arahan, but the composition of its 
textual form is ascribed to the ganaharas. See pp. 216, 345, above p. 35 and p. 80. The word 
simdiam, which we have found in v. 8 used as the title of the first ivasyaka, is now used in its 
other signification, ¢.e. as the title of anga 1; for bimdusira is the title of the first pirva book 
in the ditthivaéa, anga 12. See above pp. 248, 244. 


3. bia varacharia, 349 (also Pz, 359 B) vv., of like contents.56 Jt begins Viram Arittha- 
némim Pisam Mallim cha Vasupujjam cha | 66 muttfina Jiné avasési d4si riyind tl)... Despite 
its seeming exactness, its statements give the impression of being apocryphal. Verses 287 
(297) fg. treat of Siddhattha and Tisala,*” the fourteen dreams of Tis., etc. 


[61] 4. uvasagga, 69 (70 Pw) vv., treats especially of Vira.5®? The statements made 
here in chapter 4 take almost no notice at all of the facts in reference to the life of Vira that 
are found here and there in the angas; nor does the Kalpasfitram (see p. 474) devote a greater 
amount of attention to this subject. 


5. samavasaranam, 69 (64 P) vv., as above. 


6. ganaharavad, 88 (33 P, 90 B) vv. (is wanting in +); the history of the 11 pupils of 
Vira: Itadabhii 1, Aggibhfii 2, Vaubhai 3, Viatta 4, Suhamma 5, Mamdia 6, Mériaputta 7, 
Akampia 8, Ayalabhayé 9, Méajja 10, Pabhasa 11 (see Hémach. vv. 31, 32); tittham cha 
Suhammaé, niravachchaé ganahard sésA (v. 5). The contentsisas above, and almost no reference 
is paid to the account in the angas. It concludes with the statement (above p. 48): samayari 
tiviha: éhé dasahé padavibhdgé |! 88 1; in B there follows, as if belonging to this chapter, 
as v. 89 the beginning verse of the dghaniryukti, and thereupon the statement ittha ’mtaré 
éhanijjutti bhaniyavva, In A v.89 appoarsas v. | at the beginning of chap. 7 and then follows 
in partial Sanskrit: atthan5® ’ghaniryuktir vaktavya; after this verse 1 of chap. 7 accord- 
ing to the new computation. There is probably an interpolation here. Since chap. 7 treats 


Ce meel 





auntie antic cages aod — 


56 Jina 6 is callod Paiimébha (v. 28), Jina 8 Sasippaha (v. 24), Jina 19 Malli appears as a masc. (Mallissa v. 30). 
57 On DévAnamda see vy. 279 (283); but Usabhadatta 1s not’mentioned. We read S6milibhidhand im the scholiast, 
% Gosila y. 15 fg. 69 attha mstead of atra. 
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nt the second of the three sAmachiris enumerated in 6, y,, and the first receives no mention, it 
was necessary to remedy this defect. Tho third simachiri is, according to the statements of 
the ycholiast here and elsewhere, pp. 357, 449, represented by the two chhédasttras : kalpa and 
vyavahéra. It is very probable that the interpolation is not morely one ol secondary origin, 
but an interpolation inserted by the author himself. [2] If this is so, he deemed the 
Shanijjutti which be had before him (perhaps his own production) to be the best expression 
of the first form of the 3 simiichirls, and consequently, not taking the trouble to compose a 
new one, incorporated brevt manu this dhanijj. (cf. above p. oY), or rather referred to it 
merely by the citation of its introductory verse. A complete incorporation brought with it 
no little difficulty, because of the extent of the text in question.“ The economy of the whole 
work would have lost considerably if the entire text had becn inserted. The text which we 
possess under this name and of which the first verse alono is cited here, consists of 1161) 
Prakrit githis.62 I shall refer to it later on, and call attention for the present to what I have 
said on p. 35722; —that the first verse cited hore from it, in that it mentions the dasapuvvi, 
excludes any possibility of that Bhadrabihusvimin, whom tradition calls the author of the 
éghaniryukti, having been tho first bearer of this namo, who is stated to have beon the last 
chaiiddasapuvvi. The same, of course, holds good @ fortiori of the author of our text, in which 
this verse is quoted. 


7. dasavihasaméyari, 64 (Pa, 65 B) vv.; cf. uttarajjh. 26; the enumeration here in 
chapter 7 is as follows (see above p. 48): ichchha, michchha, tahakkird, dvassid nisihia 
Apuchchhané ya [63] padipuchchha chhamdand ya nimamtand Nill uvasampayd ya kalé 
simayairt bhavé dasavihé u | éésizh tu paydnath patita pariivanam buchchham tI 2 Nl 


"8, uvagghayanijjutti, 211 214 B, 216 P, 2107) vv. In vv. 40-50 glorification of Ajja- 
Vayaré (plur, maj.), °Vaird, Vajrasvimin. who extracted® the Agisagamié vijjd from the 
mahipainni (see p. 251) and made ample use of the latter. In his time there still exinted 
(p. 247) apubatié kilifnudassa, aprithaktvam kalikinuydgasya, but after hin (iéndi "réna, tata 
dratah, Haribh.), ¢. e. perhaps through him there came into existence puhattath kaliasua ditthival 
a,64 prithaktvamh kflikagruté drishtividé cha (v. 40). Tumbavana, Ojjént, Dasapura, nay aram 
Kusumanimé (Pataliputra) appear in regular order as exercising an impurtunt influence upun 
his life, In vv. 50-538 glorification of his successor Rakkhiajj& (plur. maj.), Rekkhiakhamans, 
t.c. of Arya Rakshitasvimin, son of Sbmadéva and Ruddasémé, (elder) brother of Phayeurah- 
khia and pupil of Tésaliputta. These two mames: Vajrasvimin and <Aryaraksluta cel. 
Hémachandra’s parisishtap. chaps. 12, 13), especially as they are regarded here as persons 
deserviug of great honvr, bring us to a period much later than the old Dhadrabahusvamiu 
According to the statemunts of the modern Théravali (sce Klatt, L c. pp. 24tp, 2479) 202% lis 
death is placed Vira 17J, but that of Vajra, 400 years later, Vira 584.9 We will find helow 
that [64] there is mentioned here another date later by several years. [Hém. v. 34 too says that 
Vajra is the last ‘‘dasapirvin,” ono who still has knowledge of 10 of the 14 pirvas, and in 
general that he is regarded as deserving great honour as regards the transmission of the saercd 
texts. See the account of Dharmaghésha on the Kupakshakausik., Kup. p. 2) (811). Whe 
two-fold division into kAliasua and ditthiviéa (also in the Anuyéyadv. above, pp. 36, 40), dating 
back as far as Vajra according to v. 40, isin contrast to a uo less peculiar division into four 
parts, referred back in v. 54 fg. to Arya Rakshita: kéliasuarh cha isibhisiydith taid a shrapan- 
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In tho Vidhiprap4 (in v.7 des jigavihdua) the éhanijjutti is said to he “ dinnf,” avatirnd into the dvausayam 

1 Haribh. says; siznpratam oghaniryuktir vichy’, 58 cha prapamchitatvét (perhaps on account of its fulness) 
ne vivriyaté; and likewise at the end: id&nith padavibhigas&mfchfry&h prastivah, 84 cha kalpavyavahirariips 
bahuvistar’ svasthinéd avaséy4 ; ity uktalh simfchiryupakramakélah. 

62 The dghaniryukti, which in Pa is actually incorporated with the text, has but 58 (or 79 7) verses. See 
below, p. 82. 

88 Bat according to the Ganadharasfrdhadata, v. 29, it was taken from the sumahApainnapuvvaéu ! see p. 479. 

* In v. 86 there was mention of 700 (!) or 500 nayas, é¢him (vy. 87) ote parivand suttastthakahand ya ; 
each of the 7 ete, nayas — see p. 850 ff. and p. 39 — satavidhah. 

@ See also Kupakshak. p. 21 (811)s. 
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natti | savv6 a ditthivaé chatitthad héi anudgd 11 5411 jath cha mahikappasuam jani a sésdni 
chhéasuitini | charanakaraninubga tti kiliatthd uvagaydni i551! Here thon the isibh&siyaéim 
(which Har. explains here by uttaridhyayanddini! see above pp. 48, 58) and upaiga 5 are 
enumerated as members holding equal rank®¢ with the kaliasuam, 4. ¢e. aigas 1—11, and the 
ditthivia, te. anga 12. Although the ‘‘mahikappasuam” and “the other chhédasitras” 
(kalpidini, scholiasts) are said to have been borrowed from ahga 12, they are akin (or rishibha- 


shita) to the kaliasua, ¢. e. angas 1 to 11, Such is apparently Haribh.’s conception of the 
passage. 


[65] In this text we notice that the different sections are frequently joined together 
without any break; and such is the case here. In vv. 56 to 96 we find very detailed statoments 
in reference to the seven ninhagas, nihnavas, schisms.® After an enumeration (vy. 56) of the 
names there follows a list of their founders, the place of their origin (v. 59), the date of their 
foundation (vv. 6U, 61),and then a more exact list of allin regular order, though in a most brief 
and hence obscure fashion, the catch-words alone being cited. The kathiinakas etc. adduced 
in the scholiast, help us but little to clear up this obscurity. The first two schisms occurred 
tluring the life of Vira, tho first (vv. 62, 63), the Bahuraya, bahurata, uuder Jam'liin Sdvatthi 
in the fourteenth year after he ohtained knowledge (Jin‘na uppidiassa ninassa), —~ the second 
(vv. 64, 65), the Jivapaésiya, ander Tisagutta (chaiidasapuvvi) in Usabhapura in the sixteenth 
year thereafter. The third schism (vv. 66, 67), the Avvattaga, avyaktaka, under Asfdha in 
Séabia (‘Svétavika), in the 214th year after the end of Vira’s death (siddhim gayassa Virassa). 
They were “brought back to the right faith” (Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 9) by the Muria (Maurya) 
Balabhadda in Riyagiha. The fourth schism (vv. 68, 69), the Samuchchhéa or “chchhéia under 
Asamitta (Asva’) in Mihilapura (Mithila) is placed in the year 220 alter Vira.®? The fifth (vv. 
7U, 71), [66] the Dékiriya, under Gathga in Ullamatira (? A, Ullaga B, Ulluga scholiast, Ulluka 
in Skr.) in the yoar 228, The sixth, the Térisia, trairdsika, under Chhaluga in Athtaramjié, in 
the year 54-4, is treated of at greater length (vv. 72—-87), though in avery obscure fashion. We 
have already seen (p. 351) that anga 12, according to the account of aiga 4 and Nandi, devoted 
considerable attention to these schisms. Finally, the théravali of the Kalpastitra (§ 6) contains 
several statements in reference to the Térisiyi sihi and its founder Chhalué Réhaguité 
Késiyagotté. The latter it calls the scholar of Mahigiri, who, as in the thérivali of the 
Nandi, is called the ninth successor of Vira. But this is not in harmony with the above- 
mentioned date (544 after Vira), since it is equivalent to an allotment of 60 years to each 
patriarchate. Thereis then here, asin the case of the name of the founder of the fourth schism — 
see 3512, 381 — a considerable discrepancy in the accounts. The seventh schism, the Abaddhii 
(vv. 88—91), under Gotthiméhila in Dasapura is referred to the year 584 and brought into 
connection with Ayya Rakkbia, Pisamitta and with the ninth puvva (p. 356). The first of 
these statements harmonizes with the other information concerning Rakkhia which we possess. 
See p. 63, Klatt p. 247). The name Pisamitia is frequently met with. According to 
Mérutanga’s Vichérasréni (sce Buhler, ante, 2, 362, and Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 7), there reignod 
a Pfisamitta, successor of the Maurya (the Pushyamitra of the Jfahkdbhdshya, etc. !), in the years 
3238—353 after Vira. Neither can he be the one referred to here, nor the Pisamittau who was 


& Tho terminology in the Nandt— seo above p. 11— is quite different. Thore the kfliam suai, together with 
the ukkfliam, as a subdivision of the atangapavittha texts, is opposed to the duvilasammga ganip. ; the isibhisidirn, 
together with the sfirap. are regarded as parts of the kaliyam. In reference to the use of the word in Anuy. see 
above, p. 362 2, 

67 upalakshan&t kflikeSrutamn charanakarandnnydgsh, rishibhfshitani dharmakathfnuy6ga iti gamyaté; sarvas 
eha drishtividas chaturthé bhavaty anuydgah, dravyinuydga iti; tatra rishibhishit4ni dharmakathinuydga ity 
uktam, tates cha mah4kalpagrutadini rishibhishitam tv4 (tatvat?), drishtivid4d uddhritya teshfin pratipdditatvat, 
dharmakathinuyégavy4 (? tvach cha?) prasainge ity ates tadapéhadvirachikirshay& “ha: jah cha . . (v7. 55). See 
p. 258. 

68 See above, pp. 275, 381 on anga 8 and upinga 1. Further information isfonnd in the second chhédasttra 
{sce p. 463) and in the scholiast on uttarajjh. 3, 9. 


69 Abhayadéva on up. 1 mentions Pushyamitra instead of Asamitta, See p. 381. Is this merely a Iapsus 
calamit 
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the founder of the Pfisamittijjain kulamh of Chiranagana in § 7 of the théravali of the 
Kalpas., which emanated from Sirigutts, the pupil of the tenth [67] patriarch Suhatthi, 
The name Pisamitta occurs here too in chap. 17 (16), 199 (see p. 74"), as that of a contemporary 
of king Mudimbaga and of Ayya Pussabhii. Abhayadéva on up. | mentions him as the founder 
of the fourth schism, See p. 65°. 


In addition to these seven schisms there was an eighth(vv. 92-—95), that of the Bédia, 
Pautika, according to Haribh., under Sivabhdi in Rahavirapura (Ratha’) in the year 609, Ac- 
cording to the account in Dharmaghésha’sscholiast on his Kupakshakaué., the Digathbaras are 
referred to; see Kup. p.6(796) wherel have attempted to shew that the name Boda has the saine 
meaning (naked) as digambara. The animosity against the Botikas is as kcen as can possibly 
be imagined. In the 22nd chapter of the Vichirimritasatgraha, the romaining 7 nihnavas are 
said, according to Malayagiri’s commentary on the Avagy., to be désavisathvadind dravyalithgéna 
*bhédiné, but the Bétika: sarvavisamvidind dravyalithyaté ’pibhinnis. Similarly Haribh. on 
vy. 92 (dégavi° and prabhfitavi°) ; see also Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 15". In the kalasattari, v. 40, they 
appear as khamani pasamdiy&; also in Kup. 1, 37, 71, 2,3; tbid. 1, 8, oras Lhavanaya, @. 
kshapanaka, See below, p. 79. 














In contradistinction to these heterodox opinions (michhaditthi) we have the praises of the 
siimaiesn sung in y. 102 fg. Wo find it called” (v. 108) an “ajjhayanam” as opposed to the 
“remaining (five) ajjbayanas;” and the two verses closing with the refrain it kévalibhasiam 
[68] are cited in reference to it. These verses recur in the Anuydgadvirasitra (sce above, pp, 
37, 38) as I have shewn on Bhagay. 2, 19. After the conclusion of the upédghitaniryukti we 
find in the scholiast (see above p. 55) the following statement: atra sitrasparsikaniryukty (see 
p. 38)-avasarah, si cha praptivasard ’pi né ’chyaté, yasmid asati stitré kasy& ’siv iti; to which 
is joined an elaborate deduction in reference to sutta and niryukti. 


9, namukkéranijjutti, 1389 (Ps, 144 B) vv. Towards the end we find the verse és6 
paticha’ (182), glorifying the pamchanamukkira, a verse we have already mot with in upanga 4; 
see p. 393. In the last pida we have here the reading havai mathgalath; see Kup. p. 21 
(811) fg., where this form of the verse is referred directly back to éri-Vajrasvimin. See 
p. 382-8 on v. 6. A detached copy is found in Peterson, Palm-leaf No. 77>. 


10. saméianijjutti, 100 G@, 111 P, 112 B) vv. Begins: nathdi-anuégadiram vihivad 
uvagghiiam cha kadnath | kaina pathchamathgala-m drambhé héi suttassa 1111! The knowledge 
of the namdi and of the anudgad.” is here regarded as a preliminary condition for the under- 
standing of the sitra, This citation is both per se of interest (sec p. 3), and also because from 
it we can prove that the dvasyaka texts quoted in these two works are to be distinguished 
from our Av. nijj. —- though this was tolerably self-evident after the remarks on p. 53 ff. The 
text continues : 


ahava (!): kayapamhchanamukkaré karéi simaiam ti si bhihid | simaiamgam éva ya jam 
si sésath ab buchchhath [69] Well sfitram (atra ‘mtaré siitrah vichyam B). On this Har. 
(see between 8 and 9): atri ‘thtaré sfitrasparéaniryuktir uchyaté, svasthinatviid, &ha cha 
niryuktikirah : akkhaliya (v. 3) iti,” gihi. We have here then a very incomplete quotation 
of the text, see above p. 55. -— In vv. 30—38 there are special statements in reference tu the 
11 karanas, the fourth of which is here called thiviléyanath. See p. 414. Inv. 40 we finda 
division of the suai into baddhath and abaddham. The former is explained by duvilasamgaih 
and called nistham and anisiham (see pp. 452, 553); the nistham is explained as pachhannam, and 
the following added in illustration : —nisthathh nima jaha ‘jjhayanam (v. 41). In verse 4? we 


70 qjjhayanamh pia tiviharh | sutté atthé tad-ubhat chéva | séaésu vi ajjhayanésu (chaturvinéatistavadishu) hoi 
ésé va nijjutti (uddéganirdésadik& niruktiparyavasind). 

7 narndis cha annydégadvirani cha Haribh. 

"3 akkhaliasambiil vakkhfinachaikkéé darisiammi | sultapphdsianijjnttivittharaithd imd bdi || schol. tatré 
"akhalitapadéchehiranam sambiti, athavd parah sarnnikarshah samhité (2 fino Brahminical reminiscence!) . 
padash, samnbité, padértha, padavigraha. chélan4, pratyavasthinath (see above p. 38) are here referred to. 
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find a citation from pirva 2— see above p. 854— in immediate conjunction with the fore. 
going. 

ll. chativisatthat, 62 (61 BP) vv., second ajjhayanam in Haribh. Stands alone in 
Peterson’s Palm-leaf 77°. 


12. vathdananijjutti, 191 (189 « B, 190 P) vv., equivalent to the third ajjh. of Har. 
Stands alone in Peterson’s Palm-leaf No. 774. From v. 36 on there is a dialogue between guru 
and ché°, chddaka, see above p. 34. After v. 176 we read in the text: atra sitram, and Har. 
quotes a text which begins with the words ichhdmi khamisamané varhdium. 


13. padikkamananijjutti, 54 (52 PB, 51 7) vv. Chap. 18—18, which correspond to the 
fourth ajjh. of Haribh., presuppose a [70] pratikramanasfitram” given by him in full in sections. 
These chapters form a species of running commentary to each of the sections of the pratik. 
Chap. 14, 15 take up one section each, chap. 17 two, chap. 18,16 contain the explanation of 
several sections. The sections explained in chap. 18 read: — padikkamimi égavihé asamn- 
jamé .., p. dédhith bathdhanéhim, p. tihith dathdéhim, p. chaiihith jjhinéhim. The entire 
following chaptcr is an explanation of the latter sentence. In 7 a dhammajjhinam of 69 vv. 
precedes these sections commented upon in chapter 13. 


14. jhaénasayam, dhyanasatakazh, 106vv. The last verse (106) which is omitted by Hari- 
bhadra, mentions'only 105 vv., and states that Jinabhadda is the author of this cento’: path- 
chuttaréna, giha-sdéna jjhinasayagarh samuddittham | Jinabhaddakhamisamanébi kammaséhi- 
karam jaind 11106. It had originally, as at present (see Peterson’s Palm-leaf 772 1615), a quite 
independent position and was later.on inserted here. This is clear from the fact that the 
beginning contains a special salatation, which is usual only in the case of independent texts :— 
Virath sukkajjhanag-gidaddhakammimdhanam panamiinat | jétsarath sarannath, jhanajjhayanam 
pavakkhami i} 111 Haribh. cites this dhyanasatakam just as he usually cites his [71] kathinaka: 
ayam dhydnasamasirthah, vyasirthas tu dhyénasatakid avaséyah, tach ché ’dam dhydnasatakam 
asya mahirthatvad vastunal) sistramtaratvat (! this is plain; we should have expected °tvich 
cha) pririmbha éva vighnavindyaképasdwntayé mathgalirtham ishtadévatinamaskiram aha: Viram 
.. The explanation concludes (omitting verse 108) with the words: — samfptam dhyénaéa- 
takimh, and the commentator proceeds with his explanation of the pratikramanasitram : padik- 
kamami pathchahim kiriyadhin, again having recourse thereby to the paritthavaniyaniyyulti. 

15. paritthavania, 151 (152 P, 153 + B) vv. Begins : paritthdvaniavihim | buchhimi dhira- 
purisapannattamh | jam ndtina suvihid pavayanasdram uvalahamhti 11111 This chapter, too, 
gives me the impression of having originally enjoyed a separate existence. Nevertheless it is 
closely connected with chapter 18, since they both share this form of introduction. It is also 
noticeable that the same verse recars with tolerable similarity in 20, 9; from which we may 
conclude that chapters 16, 18, 20 were composed by one author. Haribh.in this chapter omits 
or leaves a large number of verses unexplained ; and beginning with v. 79. His commentary 
is partially composed in Prakrit, probably taken from the old bhashya (see p. 52). After the 
conclusion : — paristhipanikaé samapta, he proceeds to cite and explain the sitram: padikka- 
mimi chhahim jivanikithim. In there is an additional chapter lésid, with 13 vv., inserted 
between the conclusion and explanation. 

16. padikkamanasamhghayani, pratikramanasamgrahani, 133 (80 P « B) vv. The 
verses, which are not found in [72] B,” are cited in full by Haribh. as a part of his commentary.76 





78 It begins ichhdmi padikkaminsh . .; itis in prose and different from the éréddha- or érévaka-pratikramana- 
stitra, whose 50 gathd4s, divided into 5 adhikfras, were commented in Sarhvat 1496 (A. D. 1440) by Ratnaséékhara 
from the Tapigachha (No. 52 in Klatt). In Peterson’s Palm-leaf MSS. there are two other similar texts, a 
pratikramanasttram 86e, 83c (where it is called atichf&raprat®) and a pratikramanam 15428 (see p. 125b), which 
is different from the first. 

™% He appears in Ratnaéékhara as the author of a viséshivasyaka. See preceding note. 

16 Px also presumably do not contain the verses: A 18-80, 32-48, 50-64, 68-80. 

7™ On one occasion he calls these verses (vv. 50-64) niryuktigith4s of the sitrakrit (!), by which the 
sitrakyit (!), is said to explain the two preceding verses (48, 49) of the sathgrahanikira | See above p. 6408, 
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The verses which A B have in common, are cited by him here, not as verses of the niryuktikrit, 
but as a part of the sathgrahanikira. In these chapters we find explanations and enumerations 
of the contents of sections 6—31 of the pratikramanasiitram. Hach group of verses is explained 
under its proper section. Chapters 14 and 15, however, belong to but one section. The 
following is treated of: 6 jivanikia, 7 bhayatthina (v. 14), 8 mayatthina (v. 14>),9 bambha- 
chéragutti (v. 15), the 10-fold samanadhamma (v 16), 11 avisagapadima (v.17), 12 bhikkhu- 
padima (v, 31), 18 kiriyatthana (v. 44), 14 bhiyagima (v. 45), 15 param&hammia (vv. 48, 49), 
16 gihisdlasa (vv. 65, 66), the 17-fold samjama (v. 67), the 18-fold abambha (v. 81), 19 niyaj- 
jhayana (vv. 82, 83), 20 asamihittina (vv. 84—86), 21 sabala (Sabala v. 87),77 22 parfsaha (v. 
100), 23 suttagadajjhayana (v. 102), 24 déva (v. 103), 25 bhavana (v. 104), 26 dasi-kappa- 
vavahardna uddésanakila (v. 109), the 27-fold anagiracharitta (v. 110), the 28-fold dyfirapakappa 
(v. 112), 29 pivasutapasamga (v. 115), 30 mébaniyyatthana (v.117) and 31 siddhdiguna (v. 132). 
We find herein enumerations of the 23 chapters of anga 2 (in two groups, one of 16, the other of 
7; [73] see above p. 260), of the 19 chapters of the first part of anga 6, of the 26 chapters of the 
three chhédasitras 3—5, and of the 28 chapters of aiga 1. 


17. jégasathgeahe-fsiyand, “abitan’; 64 vv.; in A counted continuously in conjunction 
with chapter 16, i.e. as vv. 184—197. In PB, however, il is divided into two chapters: jigasarh- 
gaha of 60, and asiyani of 5(4%) vv. It contains the vouchers for and examples (udaharana- 
githa) of the 32 jégasathgahas (to v. 193) and 33 dsiyanis,”* a’sitands (v. 194—197), which are 
mentioned in the last two sections of the pratikramanasitram. The pratikramanisamgrahant 
(pr°nt samApta) ended here according to Haribh. But with the words simpratam sitrékta éva 
trayastrinéad vydkhyiyamté ...Haribh. comes back to the explanation of v. 197. These 
verses contain principally matters of legendary and historical purport, and consist chiefly of 
proper names and of some catch-words. Haribhadra cites very detailed kathinakas on them com- 
posed in Prakrit, from which the meaning of the verses is to be extracted (svabuddhy4 ’vaséyah); 
but he does not enter upon the explanation of the text of each of the verses, or even of the 
kathinakas cited by him. It is very interesting that Thilabhadda is here brought into connee- 
tion with the (ninth, Haribh.) Nanda, and with Sagadala and Vararuchi (v. 144, cf. the statements 
in Hémach.’s parigishtaparvan 8,3 fg.). The same may be said of the mention of Sdlavavihana 
in Paitthina (v. 164; Vikramaditya is, however, not noticed), and of the identification, in all 
essentials, of all these and similar [74] names’? with the names of king Dummuha of Pazchala, 
of Namt of Vidéha, Naggai of Gamdhara (v. 172), and with the Pamdavavamsa (v. 161)! As 
far as the legends admit of being comprehended (which is no easy matter, if we take into 
consideration the enigmatical character of the text and the corrupt condition of the MS. of the 
commentary), they are in only partial agreement with our information in respect to these 
persons obtained from Brahminical sources. The information they convey, is quite independent 
of any other source, and is probably the result of their arbitrary desire for change. It is of 
interest that the gathi (v. 188), cited pp. 158, 159, which is quite in keeping with the character 
of the verses of Hala, is here inserted in the legend of two prostitutes (Magahasurdart and 
Magahasir). 


18. asajjhaiyanijjutti, asvadhyayika’, 111 (Px, 110B) vv. Begins®?: asajjhaianijjuttim 
buchchhémi dhirapurisapannattam | jam nétina suvihid pavayanasiram uvalabhamtil\ 1 asa- 
jjhaiam tu duvihamh ayasamuttham cha parasamuttham cha | jath tattha parasamuttham tazh pam- 





77 On vv. 87—96 we read here: Asdrh vyikhy& .., ayaa cha samésfrthah. vy4sirthas tu dagikhydd gramm- 
thixatarfd avastya évam (éva), asammdhirtharh daSanusaréna sabalasvardpani abhihitath, sathgrehanilkdras tu 
évam &ha: varisarh (v.97). The fourth chhédasttram (or its second book, see p. 468) is meant by the dasikhya 
grantha mentioned here. 

7 Explained by fyah (!) samyagdarganfdyavdptilakshanas, tasyd éAtana khavhdan4 4gatanfis ..; as if the 
word was fyasdyan4 (or dy&°?). 

79 Asfor example Vijaa in Bharuachha vy. 189, Mugithbaga, Ajja Puesabbui, Pisamitta in Sambavaddhans 
v- 190. 

® Verse I is omitted by Haribh, 
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chavihamh iu nayavvam l12l! Closes: asajjhdianijjutt? kahia bhé dhtrapurisapannatta | sathjama- 
tavaddhaganam | niggaththinath maharisinam | 10 | This chapter, too, appears to have originally 
existed by itself (see above p. 71, on chapter 15). It refers to certain faulty in the study and 
recitation of the Srutam, which are enumerated at the conclusion of the 33 dsféyanis; but special 
reference is made to the cases in which akalé kaé sajjhaé, etc. The pratikramanasfitram con- 
sequently is joined on in Haribh. as follows: mama chaiivisdé titthayarinath Usabhii- 
Mahavirapayyavasinanam, ..inam éva niggaththam pdvayanam savvam anottaram ity-ddi,. . 
néiwamh (naiyayikam) [75] ti samsuddham ti, sallakattanam ti, siddhimaggam muttimaggam 
nejjamaggam nevvinamaggam ti, ichhémi padikkamium géyarachariyaé ity-ddi. 


19. kaussagganijj., 172 vv., fifth ajjh. in Har. 


20. pachchakkh4nanijjutti corresponds to the sixth ajjah. in Haribh., and consist of three 
parts: — 1. A metrical section in 22 (26 B) vv., with an enumeration of the 5 mfillagunas,® 
2. A prose portion treating of the 12 vratas (5 anuvr., 3 gunavr., 4 sikshipadvr.). Haribhadra 
calls its sections sfitram ; this is doubtless to be regarded as a bit of the sitram, which 
is presupposed in the other chapters, but not directly admitted into the text of the Nijj. 
3, A metrical conclusion of 74 (70 B) vv., which closes with the same two verses as chapter 10. 
There are 194 vv. verses in all given in P, but ing only 90. It stands alone in Peterson’s 
Palm-leaf 77¢ (without statement as to the number of verses) and 86¢ (94 vv.), — The prose 
part (nominative in é!) is directed with great vigour against the annaiitthiyas (anyatirthika) 
and against the parapisamdapasathsas, or the parapisamdasamnthavas. According to Haribhadra, 
the Brahminical sects*? Bhautika and Vétika (Digambara, see above p. 67) are treated of under 
annaii’. The 363 doctrines attacked in aga 2 are referred tounder parapisamda, See p, 259,88 
According to H. there is no mention here of the seven schisms. [76] He mentions also a legend 
(in Prikrit) of Chanakka and Chamdagutta in Padaliputta. Of. Hémach. pari§. chap. 8 and 9), 


Besides the Nijjutti I possess a fragment of a second metrical treatment of the Aviyaka, 
which is, however, confined to vartndana and pachchakkina, The former is divided into two 
sections, chaityavamdana and guru’. ‘The text is only partially based upon the Nijjutti. 
There is an avachtri (“chiirni) to it from the commentary of a Sémasuindara (from the Chandra. 
gachha). This avachiri can be traced back to a Jninasigara. 


[77] XLV. Thethird milasitram, dasavéaliasuakkhamdha, dakavaikélika, or merely : 
dasailia,®4 dasakilika. It consists of ten ajjhayanas, which are composed in §lékas, with the 
exception of a few prose sections. There are furthermore two chapters called chilé (and hence 





$1 pinivaha musfvaé adatta méhuna pariggahé chéva . || 8 || savayadhammassa vihimh buchhch4mi dhirapu- 
risapannattarh | jarh charifina suvihié ginind vi suhaim pAvarti || 9 || On this verse see p. 71 on chap. 15. 

82 anyatirthikaparigrihitani v4 chaityani arhatpratimflakshanani, yathé Bhautaparigrihitini Virabhadra-Mah& 
kAladini, Votika-parigrihitani va. 

88 Dr. Leumann called my attention to the fact that aletter of Schiefner to me dated Dec. 1857 — see Ind- 
Stud. 4, 383 — contains the following statement extracted from the introduction of a Thibetan work edited by 
Wassiljew: ‘“‘there are 863 different schisms in the religion of India.”’ Since I found nothing of the kind in the 
introduction. of Téranitha, which was doubtless referred to here, I had recourse to Wassiljew himself. On the 
Sth of October 1883, I received from him the following kind reply : — “I cannot inform you definitely in which of my 
works 368 Indian schools are mentioned, if at all; but it is certain that this number is frequently mentioned in 
Thibetan works. In Djandja Vatuktu’s Siddhinta, which I have at present before me, I find the following: ‘In 
the stitras are mentioned 96 darsana papantika[P], 14 dijakrita, muluni[?], 62 injurious darsana, 28 which do not 
permit salvation, and 20 which are ruinous.” In Bhania’s work Tarkadjvala all the darsanas are enumerated in 
110 species, ‘viz...’ According to my hasty count there are more than 120 names, probably because the same 
school is mentioned twice, 4. ¢. in Sanskrit and Thibetan. And at the end, after mention of all 110(—120) species, 
we read: —in all 863 darsanas. As regards the names of these darsanas, it is too difficult for me to translate them 
into Russian and @ fortiort into German, though, should you desire it, I will attempt it as best I may be able.’ 
I did not consider it necessary to have recourse again to Wassiljew’s kindness, since, for the purpose in view, his 
communication was amply sufficient. Itis clear from the above, compared with p. 259, that it will be difficult to 
expect complete agreement in detail; nevertheless the fact that the number of 868 darganas is common to the 
Jains with the Thibetan Buddhists, is of great value. 

& ‘Thus in Av. nijj. 2, 5,an4 in the Vidhiprapé. 
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secondary®) of similar contents. These are in githis After themfollowfour githas, in which 
Sijjathbhava, according tothe old thérivali (Nandi, Kalpas.) the fourth patriarch after Mahavira, 
is stated to be the author ;8° but his son Ajja-Managa and his pupil Jasabhadda®’ are mentioned 
in connection with him. This is indeed a claim of great antiquity for the author! 


The contents refers to the vinaya, andis clothed ina very ancient dress. That this is the 
case is proved by the close of a chapter: ti bémi (also in the case of the two childs !) and by the 
introduction: suath mé Ausarh in the prose sections (with the exception of that in chtilal.). The 
dasavédliam, (see p. 11) is mentioned in the Nandi as being in the forefront of the ukkiliya 
group of the anathgapavittha texts; its position here, however, almost at the end, does not 
agree with the prominent place ascribed to it by N. It appears elsewhere as the last or smallest 
of the 4gama (if I understand the words correctly; the preceding leaf is wanting in the Berlin 
MS. — see p. 214) in Hémach. [78] in the parigishtap. 9, 99, and in the commentary on Némi- 
chandra’s pravachanasiira, v. 1445, where Duhprasaha, the last of the 2004 siris which Némich, 
accepts, is designated as dasavaikalikamdirasitradhard ‘pi chaturdasaptrvadhara iva Sakra- 
pijyah. The author of the Avagy. nijj, asserts (2,5) that he composed a nijjutti on it. A MS, 
of a nijjutti which recognizes the chiliya is found in Peterson’s Palm-leaf 167. Is it the work 
referred to? The word veiliam is said here to mean about thesame as vaikilikam, “ belonging 
to the evening” (vikailé *pardhné). 8 


1, dumapupphii, drumapushpiké, 5 vv. Comparison of thedhamma with a flowering 
tree. Cf anga 2, 2, 1. uttarajjh. chap. 10. 


2. simannapuvva, Sramanyapirviki, 11 vv. Of firmness, dhriti. 
8, khuddidyira, kshullixichara, 15 vv.; si dhritir acharé vidhéya. 


4, chajjivaniyajjh.,®? shadjivanikhadhy., 7. e. doubtless “nikdyajjh.; see above, pp. 71, 72. 
In two chapters, the first of which, in prose, begins suam mé.. and treats of the 6 grades 
of the four elements (earth, water, light, air), plants (vanasai) and insects (tasa); and of the 
5 mahavvayas to be observed in reference to them. To these five a sixth, the riibhéandu 
verimagai (command against eating ab night), is added. Chapter 2, in 29 vv., treats of the 
six forms of activity (walking, standing, sitting, lying, eating, speaking) necessary for these 
6 mahavv. 


5, pithdésand, in 2 uddésakas, with 100 and 50 vv., bhiksh4sédhih, of the collection of the 
necessities of life and of rules for eating ; see aga 1, 2, 1. To this is joined, [79] according to 
the Vidhiprapa, the piudanijjutti (miilas. 4); ittha pi°ttl dyarai(binniv. 7 of the jégavihiina), 


6. dharmirthakimajjhayanam, also mahicharakathakhyam; in 69 vv. — This trivarga 
(tivaggd also in the Abhidh&nappadipiki) which plays so important a réle in epic literature 
(MBhir., Rimiy. Manu) is not known to the Véda. Among the Jains and Buddhists, by whom 
dharma and artha are often brought into connection, though in quite a different signification 
(artha sense, explanation), the trivarga does not claim any place whatsoever. It is probable that 
we must connect it with the three gunas: sattva, rajas and tamas. But in that case artha would 
respond to rajas, kama to tamas, though kima suits rajas much better. Has the Platonic trinity 
Kaddv, &Pédtpov, 730, which is Cicero’s honestum, utile, dulce, wandered to India, P 


7. vakkasuddhi, vakyasuddhi, 57 vv. 


8, Ayirapanihi, achaérapranidhi, 64 vv. 


Fe a a sg Se 
85 This is evident from the title dasakéliarn itself. At the time that the four gith4s were added at the end, 
these two chilés had not yet been affixed, since the text in v. 1 is called, as one mightexpect from its title, merely 
Aasajjhayanam. 
88 According to v. 37 of the kMlasattart it was composed in the year 98 Vira. 


67 These three names recur in the same connection in the thérfv. of the Kalpas. Jasabhadda is also in the 
Nandi the fifth successor of Vira. 


$8 In anga 2 the word means vaiddrikam ; in painna 5 the meaning is not clear. 
39 dhammapannatti v4, in the Vidhiprap4, 
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9, vinayasamahi, “samadhi, in 4 uddésakas, of which the first three in metre, in 17, 23 and 
15 vv., treat of the correct vinaya, especially in reference to the guru. The fourth is in prose 
with the introduction suath mé,., and establishes four fixed categories of the correct vinaya. 


10. sa bhikkhu-ajjhayanamh, in Zl vv. All the verses end, as in Uttarajjh. chap. 15, with 
the refrain sa bhikkhd, and consequently enumerate the requirements made of acorrect bh., who 
desires to live in accordance with the regulations contained in the preceding 9 chapters. 


11. raivakka child padhamd, rativikya, in two sections. The first in prose, without the 
introduction suam [80] mé.., enumerates 18 thinas which the bhikkhu must take and fulfil 
in order gradnally to acquire mukkha. Thesecond, in 18 vv., partly with the refrain : sa pachchha 
paritappai, emphasizes especially the obstacles to this quest and serves sidatéh sthirikaraniiya. 


12. chila 2 without any special title (also in the Vidhiprapé merely chiliya) in 16 vv., 
describes the correct course of action of the man of firmness, 


The conclusion is formed by the 4 gathds in reference to Sijjathbhava, which have already 
been referred to. These gdthds are probably of later date. The work is called in v. 1 dasa- 
kdliam (as in Ay. nijj. 2, >, and in the Vidhiprap4) and also desajjhayanam; so that verse 1 at 
least dates from a period in which the two childs had not been added (see p. 772%), 


The text is frequently doubtful in the two Berlm MSS. The commentary calls itself an 
avachiiri of the vrihadvritti of Haribhadrastri.£¢ Another avachiri, in bhashé, is the work of 
a Rajahansdpidhydya. A laghuvritti too is ascribed to Haribhadra. See p. 458. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROORE, 6.8, 
No. 3.—How Hee rescued the Prince.! 


There was once & king, who dearly love! his queen, and she too loved him exceedingly. 
One day the king went to hunt, and met in the jungle a most beautiful woman. He fell in 
love with her and brought her home; soon she got his heart in her power, and one day she said 
“1 will live with you only on this condition, that you get rid of your first queen.” The 
king was grieved, but he was in hor power, and he searched for a cause to discard the queen ; 
but she was so good that he could find no fault in her. 


One evening he challenged her to play chess and said, “This shall be the stake. If 
before the game is finished & jackal howls, I will take my new queen and leave my 
kingdom: but ifa donkey brays, then you must goaway.” This was agreed on; before the 
game was over the jackal howled. The king said, “‘ Lady, you have won. To-morrow I will 
make over my kingdom to you and depart.” At this her heart was nearly broken, and, not 
wishing to distress her husband, she replied: “No, king, it was a donkey that brayed. I will 
leave early to-morrow.” The king said, “‘ No, if was a jackal that howled.” On this they began 
to argue, and the king said, “Let us ask the sentry whether il was a jackal or a donkey.”’ 


So the queen went to the sentry and said :— ‘‘ Was it the ery of a jackal or a donkey you 
heard just now P” “ Mistress,” he replied, ‘it was the howl of a jackal.” The queen replied : 
“The king and I have sworn an oath about this. Ifyou say it was a jackal, the king mut 
leave his kingdom. How can I defend it against our enemics? Then all you people will be 
killed and your children will die of hunger. You must say it was a donkey thatbrayed.” The 
sentry agreed, and the queen came back to the king and said: ‘‘The sentry says il was a donkey 
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%® Ratnasékhara (on Pratikramanasiitra) cites this vritti frequently; lkewise the Vichérdmritasamgraha 
quotes ¢. g. the following verse from it (or from the nijj.?): titthayaratthananh khalu atthd, suttam tu ganahara- 
tthanern (see p. 60) | atthéna ya vathjijjai sattazmh tamhA ya sé balavanh || 

1 A folktale recorded by E, David, a Native Christian of Mirzfpur, from the lips of Mahtdbd, a cook-woman, 
and literally translated. 
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that brayed.” ‘‘Yon lie,” said the king, “I will go and ask him myself.” When the king 
asked the sentry he made the same answer. So the king came back and said to the queen:— 
‘You must leave this to-morrow morning.” 





Next morning the queen went off in her litter and at last reached a jungle. Through 
excess of grief she had not slept a wink the whole night, and was so tired that she fell asleep 
in the litter. Then the bearers, seeing night coming and in dread of ihe wild animals, quietly 
put the litter on the ground and ran away. When the queen awoke, finding herself alone and 
hearing the roaring of the wild beasts. she trembled and closed the doors of the litter. As night 
advanced tigers, bears and wolves roared all round her, and she Jay inside trembling with fear. 


When morning broke all the beasts of the forest went back to their dens, and she got up and 
prayed to God to appoint her some place where she could live in quiet, and get bread and water 
tor her support. The Lord heard her prayers, and when she got out of the litter she saw a 
house inside a dense thicket. Going there she found that it had only a single door, which was 
locked. Looking about she saw the key hanging on a peg. When she opencd the door, sho 
went in and found a lot of property lying scattered about. So she locked the door thinking 
the house may belong to some demon (déé), and if he sees me he will kill me.” 


When evening came a fagi7, to whom the house belonged, arrived and found the door 
locked. He knocked and said: ‘‘ Open the door. Who has dared to shat up my house?” The 
queen made no answer, and did not open the door. When he got tired of knocking, the fagir 
said : ‘Whether you are a jinn, or a puri, or a dé, or a human being, open the door, and I won’t 
hurt you.” Then the queen told him the whole story and said: “ Promise that we shall live as 
father and daughter ; then I will open the door.” So the fayir made the promise and said: 
“T will give you half of allI get by begging.” The queen then opened the door, the fagir 
went in, and they lived there for some time happily. 


Now when the queen left home she was with child, and after some time gave birth to a 
son, who was very beautiful. When the boy was three or four years old, one day the queen 
took him to bathe on the sea shore. As she was bathing him a merchant’s ship appeared, 
und when the merchant saw the queen, he desired to take her with him. But she refused. 
Then the merchant secretly showed the boy some sweetmeats and the boy ran up to him. The 
merchant seized him and put him into the ship, and loosed it from the shore. Seeing this the 
queen wept violently and implored him to give back her son. The merchant said: “I will 
restore him only on condition that you come with me.” When the queen saw that he would 
not restore the child and was taking him off, through affection for the boy she agreed to 20; 
but when the merchant desired to take her to wife she refused. The merchant thought that if 
he killed the child she would marry him, so after going some distance he stopped the ship, and 
with a pretence of great affection took the boy with him and pitched him into a well. When 
he returned to the ship the queen asked where her child was; he said: “I don’t know. I 
took him a short way with me, but he turned back to vou, and now I can wait here no longer.” 
The queen was sure he had killed her son, and began to weep and bewail. 


Now the fairies lived in the well into which the little prince had been thrown. They took 
him up in their arms and carried him quietly to their house. For two or three days the boy was 
quite happy, but then he began to cry and wanted to go back to his mother. But the fuiries 
warned him, — ‘‘ Don’t go there, for the merchant will kill you.”? But he would not mind them. 
Then the fairies gave him two sticks, one white and the other black, and said: “When 
you smell the black stick you will become white as a leper, and when again you smell 
the white one you will get all right. So when you see your mother’s ship, smell the black 
stick. If you don’t, the merchant will take your life.”’ 


The moment the young prince got out of the well he ran in the direction where the ship 
had gone. The merchant from a distance saw him through his telescope(!) and recognised him. 
Then he got off the ship, took a sword and cut off his head, and then went on board again. 
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When nighi fell the prince was so lovely that light streamed from his face. By chance 
that night Father Adam and Eve (Babdé Adam, Hawwd) were flying towards that jungle. Eve 
looked down, and when she saw the light that came from his face, she said to Adam: “ What 
light is this? Let us go and see.” Adam replied: ‘‘ This is the world, and it is sometimes light 
and sometimes dark ; come along.’”’ Eve said: “No! I must see this light.” So they both few 
down, and when she saw the boy, Eve took great pity on him, and cutting her finger let a 
couple of drops of blood fall on his head and trunk ; then the boy came to life again. 
Then Hve said to him: “ Smell the black stick; if you don’t perhaps the merchant will see you 
again and kill you.” So the boy smelled the stick and became white'as a leper and went off 
in search of his mother, 


So at last he reached the land where his mother was, and the king of that land had a 
great love of hearing stories. Begging his way along the boy reached the king’s palace, and 
the people said to him: ‘‘ Lad, do you know any tales? If you can tell him a story the king 
will be much pleased and give you a reward.” The boy said, “ Yes! I do know a story ; if the 
king hears it he will be delighted.” The people gave him something to eat and entertained 
him kindly till the evening ; and when it was night the king sat in his place and beside him sat 
the merchant ; the king’s wife, and the merchant’s wife, and the boy’s mother and several wives 
of the lords sat behind seven screens, and the boy was brought forward. 


So he began to tell his mother’s story and his own — how his mother was married, and 
how his father had turned her away, and how his mother bore sorrow in the jungle and how 
she came to the fagir, and how he was born, and how the merchant deceived his mother and 
threw him into the well, and how he got out of it, and how the merchant had killed him, and 
how he came to life, and how he changed his form by smelling the stick. 


And as he went on telling the story his mother’s heart became the more affected, and at 
last she said: “Bravo! boy! you have well said! Raise one of the screens.’”’ And by the time 
the boy had finished the tale all the seven screens had been raised. Atlast the prince said :— 
“Tam the boy,” and his mother said: ‘Smell the other stick.” He did so and came to his own 
shape, and his mother fell on his neck and wept, and said :— “I never hoped to see you again,” 
Then the king rose from his place and embraced them both; for, of course, he was the prince’s 
father; and he turned out his wicked queen, and had the merchant executed, and he and his 
queen and the prince lived happily ever after. 


MISCELLANEA. 
Réma Chilakula-éaila-kuliga Karnnataraja-vidra- 
FURTHER PANDYA DATES. ase: 
oe vana Kathaka(ka)-kari-kdtapfika/[la] vividha-ripu- 
No. l. durgga-marddana Vira-Kanta-Képéla-vipina-dii- 
In continuation of a note which appeared in 2 vadahana Kaicht-puravar-idhiésvara-Gana- 


the April part of this Journal (ante, p. 121 £) | pati-harina-garddtla | Nellirapura-(vi)virachita- 
I subjoin another date which deserves to be vir[a*]bhishéka  pra[na]ta-r&ja-pratishtApaka® 
calculated by an expert. For an impression of | mahfréj&dhi(ra)rija-paramésvara | Tribhuvana- 
the record which contains the date, ] am indebted | chakrava[r]ttiga[!] gri-Sundara-Pandiya- 


to the kindness of Mr. R. Sewell, 1.0.8. The | ggyaykku yA(n]du 9&vadu Ishava-nd[ya]rru 


original is stated to be inscribed on the second 
gépura of the Saiva temple at Tirukkajukkun- 
yam, ‘the sacred hill of the kites,” or Pakshi- 
tirtha,! in the Ohingleput district. 


1 Svasti Samasta-jagad-Adhaéra Sdmakula- 
tilaka Madhurfpuri-Madhava  Kérala-varhéa- 
ni{rmm4 jlana Lamnkidvipa-luntana-dvitiya- 

1 On the legends connected with this village see ante, 
Vol, X.p. 198 f. Mr. Venkayya has published three in- 
scriptions from Tirukkalukkunram in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine for October 1890 and April 1892. 


pirvva-pakshattu pafichamiy[ujm Se[v*]vdy- 
kkiJa- 

8 maiyum perra Punarpiéattu nil. 

In the 9th year (of the reign) of the emperor 
of the three worlds, the glorious Sundara- 
Pandyadéva, etc.,2>—-on the day of (the nak- 
shatra) Punarvasu, which corresponded to Tues- 

2 Read pratshthApaka. 

8 The translation of the Sanskyit birudas is omitted, as 
they are the same us ante, p. 121. 
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day, the fifth tithé of the first fortnight of the 
month of Rishabha.” 





The above inscription must belong ty the same 
reign as the Jambukésvara inscription of 


Jativarman, ulics Sundara~-Pandyadiva,’ be- | 


cause the same birudus are applied to the king in 
both. A third date of aking Sundara-Pandyadeva 
who bore the surname Jativarman, appears to be 
contained in an inseription at Vikkiramangalam 
in the Madura distriet? But Jo am unable to 
vouch for the correctness of the published trans- 
eript, as 1 have no impressiong at hand. 
No. 2. 

The following dute occurs at the beginaing of 

an inscription on the Hast wall of the second 


pridra of the Rahganathas temple at Srivangam 
near Trichinopoly, 


fe es acct ere @ Sri-k6-Marapanmar-fina 
Tiribuvanachchakkaravatt[1|gal Sénidu 
valangi aruliya éri-Sundara-Pandiyadé- 


var[k*®]ku yandu onbadaviulu 
2 Mésha-néyarru apara-pakshattu  tritiyai-. 
yum Velli-kkilamatyum perra Visigattu nil. 
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“In the ninth year (of the reign) of the glori- 
ous king Mapavarman, alias the emperor of the 


i three worlds, the ylorivus Sundara-Pandya- 


déva, who was pleased to distriiute the Chéja 
country (urong Briones), -- on the day of 
(the nekeshetra) Visikhd, whieh corresponded te 
Friday, the third ¢ithi of the seeond fortnight of 
the month of Masha.” 


The Sundara-Pandya of this inseription calls 
himself Mayavarman, while that of the Jambu- 
kesvara inseription bore the surname Jatdvarmin. 
Accordingly, the two kings must he cousidered 
as distines frum each other. To the reign of 
Miravarman belongs the Tirupparatkunram 
eave-inseription, whieh is dated “on the three. 
hundred-aud-twenty-fifth day of the seventh year 
(of the reign) of the glorious king Mayavarman, 
alias the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-Pandyadéva, why was pleased to dis» 
tribute the Chéla country ;’® and the smaller 
Tirupptivanam grauut, whieh is dated in. the 
eleventh year, and refers to the tenth year, of 
“ Sundara-Pandyadéva, who distributed the 
Chola country.”? EB. Huuragen. 


- Lal 


NOTES AND QUERINS, 


‘NO’ AS A WORD OF ILI-OMEN IN BENGAT. 
Mr. K. Srikantaliyar, anée, p. 93, mentions that 
‘No’ is a word ofill-omen among the Kématis 
in Southern India. In certain circumstances 
itis equally soin Bengal. No one will admit 
that there isno rice in the howse, for fear of 
offending Annapirna, the goddess of the Corn and 


rau short is intimated by saying with signiti- 
cance ‘ the rice bas increased’ (hudiutd). Anna. 
pirad ia represented hy the rica in the house, and 
in her hands the riee-ladle should never fail 
to supply all guests, however numerous. In this 


ay she is peculiarly the symbol of Hindu 
huspitality. 


also of the Kitchen. The fact of the rice having Culeutia. GauRDAS Byasack. 
BOOK-NOTICE. 


Corns or Ancrznt Inpra from the Harliout Times down 
to the Soventh Contury A. D., by Masgor-Guni nit 


Sir A, CunnincHaM, K.0 L3H., C.8.L,R.E, London, | 


B. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 1891. Ovtavo, pp. ix. 
and 118, with 13 autotype plutes, and a Map. 

This work of Sir A. Cunningham is the first 
book which deals systematically with the 
coins of Ancient Northern India as a2 whole, 
and is thus assured of a warm welcome from all 
Indian coin collectors and numismatistsy. The 
richness of the author’s cabinet and his unrivalled 
experience necessarily bestow on the book a dis- 
tinctive value which could not be given to a work 
on the same subject by any other writer. 


4 ante, p. 121. 

6 Dr. Burgess’ Archwological Survey of Southern India, 
Vol IV pp. 18-20. 

6 Mr. Nabgléa Sastri (ibid. p. 45, text lines 48 ££) reads : 
Bri Komdrepanmiray Tribhuvanachakravattigal BSfra- 
nidu-valangisyoruliya Srt Sundaravarumadérarhy yandu 
siwady Al mupytry-iupatt-andinAl,'while the original 





The prefaee and the firat forty-one pages of 
the treatise deal with metrology, the origin of 
; cOinage, and the Indian alphabets. In this 
| bart of his Iouk the author reiterates many of the 
; Opinions on matters in dispute which he has 
frequently expressed in his other publications. 
Some of the positions maintained by him are 
open to attack, but for the present I pass there 
by, and proceed to consider the seventy-seven 
pages which describe the cvins of ancient Indis, 
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The well-known coins of the Satraps of 
Surishtra and of the Gupta dynasty are nyt dis- 
cussed by the author, as they have recently been 


erect tea a a 
has Nri-ki-WMArapanmaradga Tribhuvanachcha kravatte- 
gal Sinidu valangiy-aruliya  t-Sundara-Péndidée 
varku yindu Aldvadu yl mugytrr-irudbati-alijigal. 

T Instead of ‘erandilu alankanar Sundarapanitya 
vrarky ydnuiu Ilvadu (vbid. p. $7, reverse of the Plate, 1. 
1), the facsimile (ante, Vol. VI. p. 148) reada Sinddu vajan- 
y[tlna Sundara-Pandiyadévarky yandu (palté[ava}das, 
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ully described in the Journul of the Royal 

Asiatic Society by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal, 
Mr. HE J. Rapsun, and the writer of this notice, 
In a second volume Sir A. Cunningham hopes 
to deal with the coins of Mediwval India from 
A. D. 600 down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
including the cvinages of (1) the RAjas of Kaémir, 
(2) the Sh&éhis of Gandhira, (3) the Kalachuris 
of Chédi, (4) the Chandéllas of Mahdéba, (5) the 
Témaras of Delhi, (6) the Chauhins of Ajmir, 
(7) the later coins of the Sisédiyas of Méwaa, and 
(8) those of the Pundirs of Kangra. 


This is an extensive programme, and all numis- 
matists will anxiously expect the promised volume. 


The early punch-marked and cast coins 
form the first group described in the volume 
under review, but the section expressly dealing 
with them is not exhaustive, many punch-marked 
and cast coins being dealt with in other parts of 
the book. It isa great pity that Sir A. Cun- 
ningham did not prepare an index; for, small 
though his treatise is, it is full of matter, and an 
attentive reader finds it very troublesome to be 
compelled to note for himself all the cross 
references which require to be made. 


Notes of time, marking more or less closely 
the date of punch-marked coins, are rare. The 
author records two of interest. On the authority 
of the late Sir EB. ©. Bayley he observes that a 
few much worn specimens of the punch-marked 
class were found in company with hemidrachms 
of Antimachus II]., Philoxenus, Lysias, Anti- 
alkidas, and Menander. 


The second note of time is afforded by the 
fact that three worn silver punch-marked coins, 
weighing respectively 34, 35, and 42 grains were 
found ‘in the deposit at the footof the Vajrisan, 
or throue of Buddha, in the temple of Mahahédhi 
at Buddha Gayi. As this deposit was made 
about A. D. 150, during the reign of the Indo- 
Scythian king Huvishka, we learn that punch- 
marked coins were still in circulation at that 
time.” This inference nobody will dispute, and 
coins of the kind may have continued to circulate 
much later in some parts of the country. The 
issues of Gupta silver coins did not begin before 
A. D. 400, and it is probable that the silver 
punch-marked coins remained in circulation up 
to that date in Northern India, and possibly even 
later. But I cannot accept the argument by 
which Sir A. Cunningham tries to fix the Buddha 
Gaya coms to a date of about B.C. 450. His 
words are:— “ The three coins weigh 111 grains, 
giving an average of only 37 grains. But, as the 
general average of upwards of 800 of these coins 
from all parts of India is upwards of 47 grains, I 


am willing to accept aloss of 19 grains [scilicet, 
from 56, the assumed normal full weight] in 
about 600 years circulation, or, roughly, from 
B. C. 450 to A. D. 150, as very exceptional. 
These three coins show a loss of upwards of 8 
grains per century, while the average loss of 
these punch-marked coins was not more than one 
grain and ahalf in a century. It must be 
remembered that they were all hardened with 
copper alloy.” 


The assumption that the normal wear and 
tear of such pieces was a grain and a half in 
a century, seems to me rather arbitrary. It 
would be difficult to quote un example of any 
class of coims remaining in circulation for 600 
years ; and small silver coins would be completely 
worn away long before the expiration of six cen- 
turies, 


British rupees forty or fifty years old are often 
withdrawn because they have lost more than 
two per cent in half a century, or, say, from five 
to six per cent of weight in a century, and I can 
see no reason why the rate of loss in the case of 
punch-marked coins should be assumed to be less. 
Three grains out of fifty-six is approximately 
six per cent, and that might be taken as the 
minimum possible rate of loss for the small thin 
punch-marked coins, which would wear much 
quicker than English made rupees. Hvery one 
knows that four-anna pieces wear out very quickly, 
and could not be kept in circulation for a single 
century. It seems to me that B. 0. 200 is a 
much more likely date than B.C. 450 for the 
Buddha Gay& coins, and even that may be too 
early. I can find no reason for the belief of Sir 
A. Cunningham (page 43) that some of the punch- 
marked coins may be as old as B. O. 1000. I 
agree, however, with him that there is nothing to 
indicate foreign influence on coins of this class, 
and that the evidence clearly points to their 
being an Indian invention. 


The conjecture that some of the punched 
symbols may have been private marks of 
ancient money changers, is plausible. 


The punch-marked copper coins (page 59], 
are much rarer than the silver ones, and at least 
one-half of those that Sir A. Cunningham has 
seen, “are simple forgeries of the silver coins, 
which betray themselves by their weight (that of 
the fifty grain [sic] kdrsha), and sometimes by 
the silver still adhering to them.” Similar 
forgeries or imitations exist in the Gupta series, 
and in many other ancient coinages. 


On page 60, in the account of the cast coins, 
two slips of the pen have escaped correction. 
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The word “bulls” should be “balls,” and the 
statement that ‘No. 28 .... is of six different 
sizes, weighing respectively 107, 76, 26, and 11 
grains,” requires amendment. 


The account of the coins of Taxila, illustrated 
hy two entire plates, is valuable. A series of 
rare inscribed coins found only at that place 
(now Shih ki dhéri in the Réwalpindi District) 
bears the legend négama (or, in one instance, 
nmigama) in Indian characters of the Aséka period. 
On some coins the word is written nékama in 
Gandharian (i.e. Arian, or Kharéshtri) letters, 
Sir A. Qunningham. wishes to interpret this word 
as the name of a coin, comparing it with the 
Greek véuopa, but this suggestion does not seem 
to be correct. 


The word négamd (1. 6. naigamdh), occurs inthe 
Bhattiprélu Stépa inscription lately discovered 
by Mr. Rea in the Kistna (Krishn&) District, 
Madras, and is interpreted by Dr. Buhler (Acade- 
avy for 28th May 1892, page 522) to mean “ mem- 
bers of a gnild.” That inscription appears to 
belong to the age of Agéka, or a time very little 
later, and the word négama, (nigama, or nékama) 
on, the coins, which seem to date from the same 
period, should, in the absence of good reason to 
the contrary, be interpreted. in the same way, 
The word négama (including the variant spellings) 
on. the coins is associated with an unmistakable 
figure of a steelyard balance, and also with the 
words déjaka, rdlimata, and antardtake, of which 
the meaning seems to be at present unknown. 
Sir A. Ounningham’s etymological speculations 
concerning these legends do not command assent. 


The very rare coins bearing the legend 
Odumbara or Odumbarisa, which have been 
found only in the Kaagr& District, have already 
been noticed in the Archeological Reports 
(Vol. V.p. 154, and XIV. p. 116.). Only two 
silver pieces are known, and the number of copper 
specimens is variously stated by the author in 
the same paragraph as five and seven. The silver 
pieces give the name of R&j& Dhara Ghésha in 
P&li and Khardéshtrt characters. One of these 
coins is in the Lahore Museum, and was found in 
company with Kuninda coins and hemidrachms 
of Apollodotus, who reigned about B. 0. 100. 


The coins of Améghabhtti, king of Kuninda, 


have been frequently published, but only five 


specimens of the Siva type are kmown. The 


name Kuninda was first correctly read by Sir A. 
Cunningham many years ago. The late Mr. 
Thomas committed himself at one time to very 
ragh speculations about the interpretation of the 
legend of these coins. 


ANTIQUARY. [Novumper, 1802. 


The local coins of the ancient city Késambi, 
near Allahabad, appear to comprise the issues of 
at least four princes, namely, Bahasata Mitra, 
Agva Ghoésha, Jétha Mitra, and Dhana Déva. 
The connection of the first named ruler with 
Késimbi is proved by the occurrence of an 
inscription of his in the neighbourhood. The 
coin legends do not include the name of the town, 
and I presume that the proof of the connection 
between Késimbi and the other three rulers 
named rests chiefly on unpublished evidence 
as to the find spots of their coins. Coins of 
Dhana Déva are recorded to have been found at 
Ayédhy& (Arch. Reports, Vol. I. p. 319). His 
coins are stated to be very numerous. 


Plate vi. is devoted to the illustration of coins 
aseribed to the Yaudhéya tribe, now represent- 
ed by the Joéhiyas along the Satluj River and in 
the Salt Range. Thecoinsnumbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, and 13, of the Plate include the name 
Yaudhéya in their legends. I cannot perceive 
any reason for ascribing the single-die coin No. 1 
with common Buddhistsymbols to the Yaudhéyas, 
and the same remark applies to the broken coin 
No. 5, but the ascription of the remaining pieces 
(with the doubtful exception of No. 14), is satis- 
factorily established. The small copper coins, 
in two sizes, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, havo on the obverse 
a humped bull to right, approaching a Bédhi tree 
with railing, with the legend Yaudhéyand (or-ni), 
and on the reverse an elephant walking to right, 
with Buddhist symbols. This class of small 
copper coins is believed to date from about the 
first century B.C. I would name itthe Bull and 
Hlephant Type. Figures 6,7, and 8 represent 
large copper coins, with a mean weight of 172 
grains, which form a totally distinct class, copied 
from the Indo-Scythian money, and apparently 
later in date than A. D. 300. The obverse shows 
an armed figure standing to front, with spear in 
right hand, and left handon hip; cock in field 
to right. Legend in old Nagart characters : 
Yaudhéya ganasya jaya, In one instance the 
word dvi, and, in another, the word tré follows 
jaya. The reverse is oscupied by a standing male 
figure and sundry symbols. 


This type may be called the Javelin Type, 
which name has been generally accepted for the 
corresponding class of Gupta coins. The legend 
shows that these coins are those of the Yaudhéya 
tribe or clan. 


Figure 9 represents a silver coin, apparently 
the only one known in that metal, which belongs 
to a third completely distinct type. The anthor 
remarks that this piece and certain related. copper 
coins (Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18) “are, perhaps, of a 
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slightly later date.” They seem to me to be con- 
siderably later in date, and not earlier than A. D. 
500. 

They are characterized by the rude six-headed 
male fyure on the obverse, which is probably 
intended for Karttikéya, son of Siva, and god 
of war, and may be conveniently named the 
Karttikéya Type. The legend on the silver 
piece is Bhigavatd Sudmina Bréhmana Yaudhéya, 
and that on some of the copper coins is Bhd- 
gavata Svdnvina Brdhmana Dévasya. 


The obverse device of Figare 14 is simply a 
snake, with the lerend Bhdénu Varma, and the 
ascription of this piece to the Yaudhéyas does 
not appear to be certain. 


The Yaudhéya coins deserve further investiga- 
tion and illustration. 


If space permitted, Sir A. Ounningham’s 
description of the Coins of Pafichala (Northern 
Rohilkhand), Mathura, and Ayédhy&é should 
receive a long discussion; but it is impossible to 
treat the subject adequately in a review. The 
coins of the Mitra dynasty, characterized by 
the incuse square obverse, generally ascribed 
to the Sunga kings, are regarded by the author 
as the issues of a local dynasty, inasmuch “as 
they are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of the North Pafichéla, which would not be the 
case, did they belong 10 the paramount dynasty of 
Sungas.” The princes with the cognomen of Mitra 
who issued these coins, are Dhruva Mitra, Sdrya 
Mitra, Phalguni Mitra, Bhanu Mitra, Bhimi 
Mitra, Agni Mitra, Jaya Mitra, Indra Mitra, and 
Vishnu Mitra: — a very remarkable series of 
names. The names of Bhadzva Ghésha and Visva 
Pala also occur. 


The well-known Horse and Bull coins of 
Satya Mitra, Strya Mitra, and Vijaya Mitra, 
as well as the closely related coins of Sarngha 
(Mitra) are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as 
Ayédhy4 issues. ButIam by no means certain 
that the same Sarya Mitra did not issue both the 
Incuse Square and the Horse and Bull coins. It 
is certainly a mistake to say that the Incuse 
Square coins are “‘ very rarely found beyond the 
limits of the North Pafichéla.’” I have myself 
three coins of Indra Mitra found in Oudh, and 
Mr. J. Hooper, B.C.S., has many other coins of the 
same class, obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Ayédhy&. Coins of this class are also found in 
Basti and the other districts adjoining Oudh, 
where the Horse and Bull coins likewise occur. 
Certain princes, with the cognomen Mitra, namely 
G6 Mitra and Brahma Mitra issued coins which 
are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as Mathur’ 
issues. These various Mitra coins require, and 


would, I think, repay detailed study and investi- 
gation. 


The Mathur4 coins of the Satraps Hagé- 
masha and Hagéna (page 87) are now, I believe, 
published for the first time. 


The chapters dealing with the coins of Ujain 
and Eran are very interesting, but the greater 
part of their contents has already been published 
in the Archeological Survey Reports, and I must 
refrain from discussing them. The com from 
Eran figured as No. 18 in Plate xi. is, however, 
too remarkable to be passed over. It “is a thick 
rade piece of copper, weighing 171 grains. It 
bears the name of Dhama P4lasini, written re- 
versedly [scilicet, from right to left] in large 
Aséka characters of early date.” This legend 
may be older than the inscriptions of Aésdka. 
Sir A, Cunningham includes in his work a brief 
account of the Andhra coins on the ground that 
the Andhra kings claim in their inscriptions to 
have extended their sway far to the north of the 
Narbad& River, and may thus be reckoned among 
the dynasties of Northern India, with which the 
book is concerned. Sir A. Ounningham adopis 
Dr. Biibler’s results (ante, Vol. XII. p. 272), 
as regards the succession and chronology of the 
Andhra monarchs. 


The coins, which are generally made of lead, 
fall into two main classes, the Western, from 
the neighbourhood of Kélhapur, and the South- 
ern, from the neighbourhood of Amaravaii on the 
Krishné (Kistna) River. The Western coins are 
mostly characterized by the obverse device of 
a bow, with arrow fixed. The Southern coins 
have for leading obverse device a horse, elephant, 
stipa (chaitya), lion, or two-masted ship; and 
for reverse device the cross and balls, charac- 
teristic of the coinage of Ujain. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham observes that “one specimen has an 
elephant ;” but I possess nine small leaden coins 
from the Krishn& District, given me by Dr. 
Hultzsch, all of which seem to bear the elephant 
obverse device. They are very rude coins. 


Three of the kings also coined in copper, using 
the Bow and Arrow device, and one silver coin 
struck by Yajiia Sétakarni, resembling the Satrap 
coinage of Suréshtra, was found im the stipa of 
Sdpara. 


The concluding section of the book is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the coinage of Népal. 
Sir A. Cunningham accepts “ with perfect confi- 
dence” the determination of the chronology by 
Dr. Bihler, whose results are very different from 
those at which Dr. Fleet arrived. Dr. Fleet 


thought that the Siryavarhéi Lichchhavi dynasty 
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ruled simultaneously with the Thikuri dynasty, 


whereas Dr. Buhler, interpreting differently the | 


dates of certain inscriptions, holds that the 
Lichchhavi dynasty ended after A.D 684, and 
was succeeded about A. D. 640 by the Thakur 
dynasty, founded by Thakur Améuvarman. 


The coins, which are all copper. ranging in 
weight from 95 to 250 grains, bear the names of 
Mén&nka, Gunénka, Vaigravana, Améuvarman, 
Jishnugupta, and Pagupati. Three of these 
coins had long ago been published by Prinsep 
and Sir A. Cunningham, and several of the types 
were published by Dr. Hoernle and myself for the 
first time in 1887 (Proc. A. 8. Bengal), amended 
readings being given in the same periodical for 
the following year. The coins then described were 
from a find presented to me by Dr. Gimlette, and 
are now divided between the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Dr. Hoernle, and myself, Colonel Warren’s 
coins, some of which are figured and described by 
Sir A. Cunningham, have been recently acquired 
by the British Museum. The approximate date, 
A. D 640, of Arhéuvarman’s coins is certain, but 
the dates and order of the other coins are far 
from being settled. In fact the NépAl coinage 
requires to be worked ont in a separate mono- 
graph before it can be satisfactorily treated in 
brief. In describing the coins of M&ninka and 
Gunéikea, Sir A. Cunningham transposes the 
terms obverse and reverse. There can be no 
doubt that the side occupied by the seated god- 


dess is, as in the Gupta coimage, properly denomi- 
nated the reverse. 


No one can be more grateful than I am tu Sir 
A, Cunningham for giving to numismatic students 
the first intelligible gnide-book to the numerous 
groups of miscellaneous early Indian coins, or can 
appreciate better they knowledge and learning 
displayed in the small book under review. But it 
1s @ reviewer's business to criticize, and J may be 
pardoned for pointing out some defects. M. 
Hd. Drouin, when criticizing my work on the 
Gupta coinage, complained with justice that 
the autotype figures in the plates are often un- 
satisfactory. The same criticism applies with 
much greater force to the plates in this work, the 
coins figured being frequently mueh worn copper 
pieces, of which the photographs are necessarily 
very indistinct. In many instances the more 
expensive and troublesome process of engraving 
from drawings would have given far better results, 


This review has run to such a length that it is 
impossible to discuss the introductory sections of 
the book, but a few dubious statements may be 
ttoted. Modern scholars do not generally accept 


the date “from 600 to 548 B. 0.” for the lifetime , 


of Buddha (page 3) On page 20 the statement 
is repeated in the form that “‘ Buddha’s death is 
placed in the middle of the sixth century B. C.”” 


The observations on the derivation of the term 
tanka in pages 24-26 will hardly command general 
acceptance. The date 84 (page 37) for the Hasht- 
nagar inscription appears to be ineorrect. 1 think 
it may safely be asserted that the date is vither 
274 or 284, as read by Dr. Buhler, and originally 
by Sir A. Cunningham. 


On page 49 the small gold coins of Southern 
India, known by the name of hin, are said tu 
average 52 grains, the weight being adjusted to 
that of the kalatju seed, which is “over 3 
grains.” On page 51 the Adns are said to have 
been “intended for half dindrs of the Roman 
standard”; and, on the samepage, the han is 
declared to be “the original gold karsha of 57°6 
grains, which has now dwindled down to 52 and 
538 grains,” and ten of the older héns are said 
to give an average of 55 grains. These statements, 
whieh are not altogether consistent, appear to 
require revision. I do not see how the weight of 
the hén can be derived from that of the halahju 
seed of “over 50 grains,” a purely indigenous 
measure, and also be copied from the Roman 
dindr standard, 


The citation of the legend of the purchase of 
the Jétavana garden to prove the antiquity of 
‘square Indian coins” (page 54) suggests the 
criticism, first, that Sir A. Ounningham much 
antedates Buddha, secondly, thatthe representa- 
tions in the sculptures prove nothing as to the 
facts in the time of Buddha, but only indicate 
what seemed to the sculptor a suitable way for 
representing a payment, and, thirdly, that early 
square gold coins are not known to exist. The 
legend illustrated by the sculpture refers to 
gold coins. 


Iam glad to see that Sir A. Cunningham has 
ceased to use the values 1-75 grain and 140 grains 
for the rati and suvarna respectively, and now 
uses the much more correct values 1-8 and 144. 
The values 1 825 and 146 which I have employed 
in my publications, are perhaps more strictly 
correct, but 18 and 144 are sufficiently accurate, 
and form a very convenient basis for a table of 
weights. 


On page 53 the words “eight ratis, or 140 
grains,” should be read “ eighty ratis, or 144 
grains.” Qn the same page itis stated that the 
Jétavana story “ will be found in the appendix,” 
but there is no appendix. 


Cheltenham, 
92 Fune 1892. 


V. A, Surrg, 
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THE THIRD INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 


N the present paper I publish that portion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the 
short treatise, referred to ante, p. 129, on conjuration or the use of magic spells. 


This portion consists of four leaves. In shape they are exactly like those previously pub- 
lished ; bat they are of a somewhat smaller size, measuring only 9 by 2 inches. There is also an 
appreciable difference in their material; it is not so brittle as in the other paris of the manu- 
script, but feels tough and supple. A different preparation of the bark would seem to have 
been used for these leaves. A specimen, being the obverse of the third leaf, is published in 
the lower part of Plate IIL, issued with the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for November 1891. 


The treatise, to which the four leaves belong, is referred to in my paper “On the Date of 
the Bower Manuscript” (ante, p. 29)! as “the third portion 0.” I have there ascribed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a large and somewhat slovenly hand, to a scribe distinct 
from those that wrote the portions published in my first and second instalments. On 
closer examination, however, and further consideration, I do not feel now quite so sure 
on this point. It is just possible that the portions published in my second and in the present 
instalments may be the products of the same scribe, the second portion being written by him in 
a careful calligraphic hand, but the third in a hurried and rather slovenly manner. 


The test letter here is the palatal s, which, both in the second and third portions, has the 
form of a straight-lined square with a circular loop at the lower left-hand corner, while in the 
first portion it is a square with a rounded top and a minute forked tail in the place of the loop. 
In the third portion, in keeping with ils more slovenly character, the loop is sometimes left 
more or less open, and the top-line of the square more or lessindented. In fact this indentation 
is seen in most letters that have a top-line; it is well shown, eg., in the akshara grd of 
suihgrdmam in the 5th line (fl. IIIa5), On the figured page, unfortunately, the palatal é occurs 
only once, in yasasvinah, in the 4th line (fl. ITIa4), where the s shows the open loop, but a 
straight top. This distinction in the shape of the ¢ is quite sufficient to show that the 
writing of the second and third portions belongs to one and the same class, as distin- 
guished from the writing of the first portion. That it belongs not only to the same class 
but to the same scribe is shown by another significant circumstance connected with the 
same palatal letter é Occasionally this letter assumes, in the third portion, a very cursive. 
form, in which the loop is connected with the top-stroke, so that the whole letter can be drawa 
with no more than two strokes of the pen, thus 6) (eg. in sdntayé IIb®, yaéamtirasya ILIb‘). 
Now in one or two places in the second instalment a few letters are inserted between the lines of 
calligraphic writing, to supply blundered omissions. These inserted letters are written not 
calligraphically, like the rest of the writing, but in a hurried, slovenly hand, strikingly 
resembling the hand of the third portion. Inone of these interpolations, na saimstayd in fl. IIIb? 
(ante, p. 139), the letter occurs and is there drawn in precisely the same very current form 
which is peculiar to the third portion. This fact seems clearly to prove, that, if not the writer, 
at all events the reviser, of the second portion was identical with the writer of the third portion. 
Bat there is no reason why the writer of the second portion should have been a different person 
from its reviser. Itis at least equally probable that the same person, who at first wrote his 
manuscript in a calligraphic hand, afterwards made the corrections in a more hurried and 
cursive hand, — viz., the same in which he wrote another manuscript (7.¢., the third portion), 


When it is observed that both the second and third portions have this in common, that they 
never use the transitional or modern forms of y, but exclusively the old tripartite form, — it 
farther tends to make probable the identity of the scribes of those two portions. Add to this, 
RAR Lae crn eae ee cee ee ee eee 


1 Also’in the Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part I., pp. 80,81. 
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that the writing of the third portion also agrees with that of the second in the matter of the 
hook attached to the bottom of the main perpendicular (see ante, p. 129). 


The leaves are again of varying thickness. The first has three, the third has six, and the 
second and fourth have each four layers. 


This portion of the Manuscript is complete. It commences at the top of the obverse 
uf tho first leaf and concludes with the second line on the reverse of the fourth leaf, 
the remainder of which is left blank. The treatise which it contains relates a Buddhist 
tradition: how on the occasion of a novice, named Sviti, being bitten by a cobra, Buddha, 
who was then living in Anithapindada’s garden in Jétavana near Sravasti, gave a curative spell 
(sdnti-svastyayana)? against snake-bite to his disciple Ananda for the purpose of saving Sviti. 
The introduction, which is written in prose, extends as far as the middle of the last line on the 
obverse of the second leaf. It first relates the occasion on which the spell was given, and next 
enumerates all the dangers or diseases against which the spell may be put in practice. Then 
follows the great spell, which is composed partly in verse (sldka), partly in prose. The intelli- 
gible portions are in verse, while the unintelligible jargon, consisting mostly of alliterating or 
rhyming words, isin prose. The spell ends in the fifth line on the obverse of the fourth leaf. 
It is called the Mahamf&ytri, and described as a vidyarajé, or “queen of the magic art.’’ 
Nahdmdydrt, I notice, is said in the abridged Petersburg Dictionary to be “the proper name of 
one of the five talismans and of one of the five tutelary goddesses of the Buddhists.”’ The present 
treatise shows it to be the name of a spell, From the fact of the mention, before the commence- 
ment of the spell (fl. Ib’), of the ligature to be placed on the bitten part, I conclude that the 
saying of the spell was intended to accompany the operation of tying the ligature. See further 
remarks on this subject in Appendix IIT to this paper. 


The spell is followed by the conclusion, which is again in prose. This consists of a series 
of salutations addressed to Buddha and Buddhism, under various synonyms, and of good wisbes 
addressed toa certain “ Yagamitra ” (for YaSémitra). This would seem to be the name of either 
the composer of the treatise, or of the person on whose behalf it was composed. Sir Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, I find, gives itas “the name of a Buddhist anthor;” but in the 
abridged Petersburg Dictionary it is only noted as the name of various persons in Jain tradition. 


A fragment of this portion of the Manuscript,— that on the obverse of the third leaf—was 
published by me in the April, 1891, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 60, 61. It 
was also published, about the same time, and independently of me, by Professor Biihler in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., pp. 106, 108, and in the Academy of the 15th August 189], 
pp. 188, 139. His reading and translation were reviewed by Mr. R. Morris in the Academy of 
the 29th August 1891, pp. 178, 179, and by Dr. A. Stein inthe Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., 
pp. 343~—845. Mr. Morris, in his review, has given valuable identifications of some of those 
Wagarajas, whose names occur on fl, IIIa. In Appendix I to this paper I have added such 
further information, as I have been able to gather from the literature of the Northern 
Buddhists available to me, on all those whose names occur in the second part of the spell. But 
perhaps Mr. Morris and other Buddhist scholars, whose acquaintance with that literature is 
nxore intimate than mine, may feel disposed to supplement this information, which, I need hardly 


say, will be gratefully acknowledged by me in the edition I am preparing for the Government 
of India. 


Professor Bihler, who interprets the term g6l4 (fl. IIla*; see also fl. IIb*) as the same 
as Gédavart, the well-known river in the Dekhan, accordingly considers it probable that the 
snake-charm was composed in Southern India. I cannot agree with this opinion; 1 have given 
my reasons, in a note to the translation, showing that gé/d cannot be a proper name, but must be 
&@ common noun, meaning ‘district.’ Nothing, therefore, can be extracted from this word to 
indicate the locality of the composition of the spell. Dr. Stein, on theother hand, suggests that 


2 See post, Appendix III. The term corresponds to the German Heslepruch. 
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the charm was probably composed in Kasmir, because most of the names, occurring on fi, ITTa, 
are those of well-known Nigas or Sacred Springs of that country. Is will be interesting 
to learn, vow that I have published the whole of the mantra, whether any more, and how 
many, of the names in the list occur in the Nilamata Purana as those of springs in Kaémit, 
The fact that the manuscript was undoubtedly written in KaSmir, or in an adjoining country, 
naturally raises a presumption that the charm contained in it may have been composed in the 
same locality. On the other hand, there is the circumstance that the names of the Naga kings, 
mentioned in the spell, are, as Mr. Morris has shown, the common property of the whole of 
Northern Buddhism, and probably also of the Southern,’ 


Professor Buhler suggests that the mantra is ‘a charm which is intended to force the 
Nagas or snake-deities to send rain.” The portion of it contained on fol. IIIa certainly 
supports this interpretation; and Mr. Morris quotes a similar list of names of Nigas from a 
Chinese “rain-asking-siléra.” 1 was disposed to hold the same opinion at first, but gave it up 
when I came to read the whole of the manuscript. The introduction shows unmistakably that 
the mantra is intended to be a charm against snake-bite, for Ananda was to pronounce it 
over Svali in order to cure him of the bite of a cobra; and this is also clearly implied in the 
final words “from all poisons,” in the concluding sentences. Its real character of a snake-charm 
ig also clearly shown by its identity with the snake-charm in the Jitaka book, of which I give an 
account in Appendix II], At the same time the charm would seem to be intended to be a 
protection against all sorts of ills and troubles. I take this to be the meaning of the long 
list of evils given in the introduction as well as inthe conclusion. Still there is clearly a prayer 
for rain expressed in the two first lines of fol. IIa, For the presence of this prayer in a snake- 
charm I can give no satisfactory oxplanation ; though the prayer was, no doubt, suggested by 
the fact that the Nigas are also looked upon as water-deities, residing in springs or lakes, 


As a curiosity I may note, that the word jangamd, occurring at the end of verse 15, on 
fl, IVa, appears to be @ gloss of the scribe, added to explain the meaning of the word trdsa. 
{'rdsa properly means ‘fear’ or ‘fearful,’ but it is sometimes used erroneously in the place of 
trasa, which means ‘movable,’ as opposed to sthdvara ‘immovable’ or ‘stationary. The 
object of adding the gloss would seem to have been to prevent a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of irdsa, which, however, was obvious enough in the context. That the word is nots 
genuine part of the text, but a mere gloss, is shown by its being extraneous to the metre of 
both verses 15 and 16. 


Of two curious parallels which I have discovered, (one in the Jéitaka book, the 
other in old Indian medical books), I have given a full account in the Appendices II. 
and III, respectively. The credit of the discovery in the Jitaka book, however, is really 
due to Professor Bithler, who first pointed out® the occurrence, in the Khandhawatta Jétaka, 
of the name Chabhy&putra, aud who would, of course, have noticed the more extended 
agreement, if he had had the full text of our spell before him at the time when he wrote his 


paper. 

The state of the text and the character of the composition in this part of the manu- 
script are similar to those in the other parts which Ihave published. There is a con- 
siderable number of clerical blunders and omissions. To mention some of the most obvious of 
different kinds: we have namé kiayé for namé siumuktayé, fl, [Va®; daharah starwnah for daharah 
tarunah or daharas=tarugaA, fi, Io?; étad=avdcha for étad=uvdcha, fl, Ib!; sulam for slam, fl, Ilas; 
vdsukind for vdsubind, fl. ITIa’. Sometimes anusviras are inserted where they should not he, ¢.9., 
in sathgrémarnm=anubhahwamti for smigrdmam=anubhavamit, fl, a>; in other places they are 
omitted where they should stand, ¢. g., in rakshd kardhi for rakshdmh karoht, fi. 16%. In several 


—_ ~~ ae ee 





8 See also the note on No. 88, Sdkétaha, in Appendix I. 
4 See my remarks, in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LX, Part I., p.80,; in my paper ‘‘ On the date of the 


Bower MS.” 
5 See Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., p. 110. 
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places the vowels 6 and @ are written where one would expect d and é rospectively; ¢. g,, 
mahdrdtran for mahdrétramn, fl. IIb!; wpasargépdydbhyah for upasargépdyébhyah, i. TVb'. Occa- 
sionally the scribe has made corrections ; thus in fl. IIIa‘ he had originally written nandépandé, 
but corrected it to nandéipanandd by inserting na between the lines; again in fi. Ia® he seems 
originally to have written vdhayamdnam, which he partially rubbed out and over-wrote with 
vahayamantam. 


Grammatical anomalies are equally numerous, I may instance the following :— 


I. — In Orthography : confusion of letters : s for sh in dérusu for ddérushu, fl. Ja‘; ré for 172 
in nisritéd for nisritd, fl. ITIb5; ri for ri in Dhritardshtréshu for Dhritardshiréshu, fi. IIIa’, 
vishikéshu for rishikéshu, fl. IIIG8, prithivi for pr ithivi, fl. TII65; @ for | in Mahdkddt for Mahdkali, 
fi. 11d’; n for nin varttayamdnan for varttayamdnan, f. 1a’; 2 for nin dréhani for dréhani, fi. T1862, 
Final t is omitted in chaturthakd for chaturthakdt, fi. Ila®, jvard for juardt, fl. Ila®, dcharé for 
Gcharét fi. IVa‘. Insertion of connecting consonants : min Vdsukind-m-api fi, IITa‘, perhaps 
pari-m-apanaya, fl, Tas, Insertion of a separating vowel, 7 in éirishafor éirsha, fl. IJa4. Doubling 
of a consonant: dh before y, in maddhya, fl, Ila®, Sandhi neglected in torunah achira, f, Ia’, 
parivartayamdnah dvrdkshid, fl. la5, bhéntu andmayd, fi. TVa8, etc. False sandhi: dévd samanténa, 
fi, Illa? (for dévah sa°), Kélakd Apaldlas=cha, fl. ITIb! (for Kélaké 'pa®), Bhigavdn Srdmantrakah, 
Ai, I[It! (for Bhégavdti Srdm°), duchchhdydé, i. IIa! (for duschhéyd), Omission of visarga: 
before s: 4. 1a5 Ananda Svdtir, A, III82 Kumbhira Sichilémas; before #; fA. IT karmmana 
Iavkhérdé ; before p: fl. Ia? bhikshu prativasati; in pausd: fi, IIIe5 mahardhikd, etc. Some 
among the above given instances might have been also classed as examples of anomalous 
grammar, 


II, —In Grammar: (a) Declension: nom. sing.; fl. Ila? dévé, fl. Ia? bhikehu; instr. 
plur., fl. ILID® gin shahi, €h4; abl. sing., A. 108 grahdté, fl. Ila? chaturthakd, O. 11a? jvard ; abl. 
plur., £, [Vb! updydbhyak (possibly a clerical error); loc. sing., fi. Ia! Shasmi, fl. IIb4 géldya, 
sélaya, fil, [IIa? parivéldya. 


(b) Conjugation : 3. plur. pres., fl. [Va3 bhéntu; 8. sing. opt. 1. [Vat dcharé; 2. sing. 
imp., A. 16? and 1b karéht; 2, sing. aor, fl. IVa! hisist; part. pres., i. Ia® vaéhayamantam.6 
Most of these anomalies are more or less pure Prakriticisms ; so is also the spelling of 
séldya with @ (for Skr. éaila), also of duétiya fl. Ila? and dévdsura A. Illa’, With regard to 
the forms parivéldya, gdldya, séldya, they may be either taken as anomalous locative forms 
of feminine nouns in é@, and this is supported by the fact that géld certainly occurs as a 
feminine noun on fi. Ifa? in the genitive singular géléyéh. Or they may be taken as datives 
of masculine nouns ina, used anomalously in the place of locatives, and for this makes the 
fact that séla (Sky. saila) is usually a masculine noun. 


(c) In Syntax : exchange of cases: instr. for loc., fi. Ia! Srdvastyd (for Srdvastydin), fl. Ia 
samayéna: instr. and loc. used promiscuously, fi. IIIa’ Viripdkehéshu, but Manind. False 
concord: nom. and ace, fl. Ia Sudtir-bhikshum (for Sudtnn bhikshum, perhaps a clerical 
error); sing. and plur, fi. Ia® sa sravashti (for sravatt), fl. [Va® sukhé bhéntu (for sukhd, 
perhaps a clerical error). 


(d) Composition : fl. Ila! kyitya-karma (for krityd), fl, Tla4 makshi-réga (for maksht), 
Al. La’ dri-sila (for dru), i. TVa® Yasa-mitra (for Yass) ; fl. Illa’ ndga-réjan (for ndga-rdja, but 
also in Sanskrit) ; perhaps fl. IIa‘ pari-m-apanaya (for pary-apanaya), 


IIl.—In Prosody : false quantity, fl. IT! mama, fi. Illa‘ cha, see also fi. ITIb2, ITIB8, ITI35, 
[Val. One syllable in excess, see fi. [[Ta?, [TTa*, TIa®, T1188, ITI5; two syllables in excess, 
nee fl. I1ia°; one syllable short, see fi. ITI. b‘; two syllables short, see fl. IIIt® ( probably a 
clerical error) . 








© The scribe had originally written vihayaminam. 
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IV.—In Vocabulary : new words or new meanings ; 





avadhtia, ‘injury,’ ‘destruction,’ A. Ifa? 

agléna, ‘exhausted,’ fl. Ia°, 

Uydtima, a Naga, fl. ITTS3, 

Llapatra, a Niga, fl. 11124 (usually Blapatra). 

Okirana ‘destruction,’ fl. 2a! (for avakirana). 

Kavkhérda, a kind of sorcery, fl. 2a}. 

Karnaka, a Naga, fl, TIT, 

Kaiti, probably Prikritic for Kdrtitké, fl. I168, 

Kritya, ‘ witchcraft,’ fl. Ila! (usually krityd). 

Kélaka, a Niga, fi. ITIl4, 

gupta, ‘ protection,’ fi. 1b? (for gupit). 

gold, ‘district,’ fi. I1d4, IITa?. 

Chhibbasuta, a Naga, fl, I1Ia® (Pali Chhabbydputra). 

Dandapdda, a Naga, fl, TiTa4, 

dushana, ‘destroying,’ ‘ antidote’ (for dishana). 

dustdraka, ‘ the evil eye,’ fl. 166 (opp. sutéra), 

nisrifa, ‘inhabiting,’ fl. ITI65 (only nigraya ‘dwelling-place * noted in dictionaries). 

Nairévana, a Naga, fl. ITIa? (Skr. Vatéravana): 

parttra, ‘defence,’ ‘protection,’ fl. 162 (Pali pariita, from 4/ pri + tra). 

partvéld (or parivéla ? ), ‘circumference,’ fl, IIIa?. 

Pithila, a Niga, fl, I[Tb4. 

Pundarika, a Naga, fl. ITT3!. 

maksht-réga, a kind of skin disease, fl. IIa‘. 

nahératra, ‘the time after midnight,’ ‘midnight,’ fl. IIb! (perhaps an error for 
mahdratra). 

Rishike, a Naga, fl, TITS. 

Lambura, a Naga, fl, TI1b4, 

Vaisipuira, a Naga, Ib‘ fl. (Petersburg Dict., Vaisiputra). 

Vdsumukha, a Naga, A. I[Ias. 

vahita, ‘enunciated,’ ‘ put forth,’ fi. [Va, 

Végudi, a kind of goddess, fi. II/?. 

Sakatamukha, a Niga, fl. ITI08, 

Sankhapdda, a Naga, fl, ILD, 

Srdmanéra, a Naga, fi. ITT}. 

Sanhdraka, a Naga, fl. [lla (comp. Sanhéra in Petersburg Dict.) 

Sdkétaka, a Naga, fl. ITI6’. 

Sunanda, a Naga, fi. ITI‘, 

Stichiléma, a Naga, fi. ITIb2 (on the Bharant Stipa). 


One more point should be noted. For the purpose of interpunctuation a small hook, 
very much resembling the modern comma is used. In the portion of the manuscript, pub- 
lished in my second instalment, a small stroke or‘ dash’ is employed. In the Nagari transcript, 
I have represented the hook by a dash, for clearness sake; but in the Roman transliteration I 
have used commas. In the concluding salutations, the visarga seems to be occasionally 
employed. as a mark of interpunctuation, alternating with the usual comma, and resembling 
the modern semi-colon; thus after Buddhdya fl. IVa, after Mukidya fl. IVa®. After rakshashta 
in fl, IVb? the visarga is employed in addition to the usual mark of a double stroke, to 
indicate the “full stop.?? Ihave seen the visarga occasionally used in this way in modern 
Hindf manuscripts, as noted in my Gaudian Grammar. 


In the following transcript, transliteration and translation I have followed the same system 
as in my previous instalments; see ante, pp. 134, 135. 
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TEXT. 


1, Transcript. 
First Leaf: Obverse. 


“ao wet aa Baaaer BWR wWrar egraceen fata Maat swayfrosewynryA .. wk. 


aria waar Raat warafesearasi—enfaaa Prez wfaras cqa—adr set: cas- 
T: aPaarara: sire: Ft wate dant stenneefr oeaardt a. 
qUTeaTeY Towra AAT HTT aes ge Ye: a ele: yar o- 
fat: Hot argeaefiff aq aftadaar: enereftergsarrara «oo earfaferamtar —arer- 
ar ft qernmift @ atatart ait gt tT mw ak .eRO OG... 
First Leaf: Reverse. 
aeare Td ae wat —caah WUATAAPaaTAReaaTa eS TART. wk 
Ta AE «=6—farrsrar «eafateit war ae se cite 6 oft 
ators aiea- 
eet | eeeafecrt fassst fava dtrast ogee oy aRtie—Ranerdt 
—ATTT- 
STt——SAIALT . «. — Ae aANTA — TSS Hea — AH aera — fen aC TTA ARC RT aT 
AT AST ATA Tera — TAS Ta — Tas era — AAS al — SS STAT — TATA AT 
RELA STA — Sees ASA — Fea SAS al — SF AAS A — SATA AST A — Seal Asrat 
Second Lea: Obverse, 


HAR AT ROS eCT AAP CATAL HET FEOTT BT 6.5, Gwe Seace 
Tet satatentttansdaarsgdiar werfenreiatenr | aeenres | agra 
POTST TATA S TT RASTA TSAI ST — ahaha Bea Prarsereasd sae 
Parrett wtarr statpiga—sitaai—afetht arent gudst goede seat 
aye CATS —WTys— eg Tees aye Req 
TIA eS saat «tr far waite aka wer 
Second Leaf: Reverse. 
faa—eara aseraret Wiser Fers—aA ll ete—Pe—feas—_Ae—ae—as— 
are —etagts—itarT Mra —siter— rae — was fis—se—AI—As RF 
fafa—grt—ste—le—Presg— frat—ge—ee—sraata = arft—aerenne—sarroy- 
aaa — FAHY — Hig lg aa ga — Ea — Ga — Fg — TTA gor—feg— 
a fe—fis—rate— fate— gy—se—Iy—-Ho IS AY —g—ae-ay—ee— ee- 
—— = 
€8—Fal— AM —aal— Fa — Fa — TH — IH — FS — AS — TAA. . ot 
Third Leaf: Obverse. 
Spit shhh —atett enter — teeth —arrat— erteont — art — 1g rma, 
we grog il ghar ag tt aits—ws Pate wer uae & — 
atg a—featg & at gemietas aaa arta &® Ast areafar 
aR —eettg . Ag hag | ag—adraRt A anv asigedt qatar: dep 
qt ff dariageya aeinr—emaate asta at dent a—aar sae 
ee TET Ana TF At Ady Regia q—aernitan frei abe wy. 
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Third Leaf: Reverse, 
1 oo aafetat—arrant ster Arraresrica: aya Praia gosttat feat ofr: 
RASA 
care: Fara TR Rt aaese Prere:—adwanar svc aser- 
maT Fst aT At RAT gar qeereta adr anewaT a 
Roa TT Te GT aaa F Ft As Seer afer aera 
stifeeca fre: Prirauer & ara aty srafreet—sintterae % a Reaar- 
Paar: waratigriisife ast; ate . fren: eres 8 af Ast b fe. b..... 
Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 
1 ag 8 ast Sat aedag q—ar ® smear ie aa. Dee see er eeene 


2 sR aera: weaanig ¥ it & ar sehPear: whee Fae aa... 

8 wgreg & at } gear aeenm: saa et ae get arg wt arg 
STANT — AST 

. wer cede ar are wUTaret—aatast gare ath Asei—eit dita 3- 

5 aera WRared at ger: «oa ee Stee ad Ramra—aar Rama—at | 


ue ee SS 


qreara—t- 
6/2 tt @ wea—at a amr: vw mae wer afeasar awaeist wart 
@ aafTacs 


Fourth Leaf: Reverse. 


1 , t (ede caesar: Beas: TeTTandarT: Tease: 
2 qeqenrhresn: Tees: Tessa: Targy: Ul 
II. Transliteration. 


First Leaf: Obverse, 


1 © Hva[m] may& ésrutam=ékasmi samayé Bhagava ch=Chhrivastya’ viharati Jéta- 
vané Anithapindadasy=(a)r[a]m[é] [téna].... 

2 samayéna Sravastyé Jétavané Andthapindadasy=drimé, Svitir=endma bhikshu prati- 
vasati smu® navd daharah s=taru- 

8 nah® achira-pravraji(tah)  ajir-agatah imam dharmma-vinayath satbghasy=irthé 
jéntika-dariini pitayaminé nya- | 

4 taritepiti-darusu pa[ri|nishkramya mahatd krishna-sarpéna dakshiné pAdamgushté 
dashtah sa klanta-kiyah bhimau pa- 

5 titah phénam  srivaiity-akshini cha parivarttayaminah  Avrikshid=iyushmin- 
Ananda Svitir=bhiksham=anadhikam bAdhé- 

6 g(lléna(ta) phéneth vihayamantam!=akshini cha parivarttayamiénam sva(pa)th(ta)!! 
d(ri)sh(tv)é (cha) pfuj(ma) s(ijri,. sOOiOOm 6... 

First Leaf: Reverse. 

1 tasy=dharm Bhagavan kathath pratipadyimi, évam=nkté Bhagavan=iyushmantam= 
Anandam=étadeavicha,! gachchha tv(am=Ananda) (T)[a](th){a](g) [atas](y)}=[aiva] 

9 vachanéna, anayi mahd-mayiryé vidyé-rijaya!® Svati-bhikshé rakshal4 kardhi 
guptath paritrazh parigrahath paripilanatn sinti- 

nnn ESRI 

T Read Bhagavafi=aOhhrévasty4 or Bhagavafisch=Chhrdvastyd, or possibly Bhagavdis the Pali form of the nom. 
sing., though this would not account for the change of the following initial to chehh. 
8 Read sma. ®° Read either daharas-tarunal or daharah tarunah. 


18 Here the original writing seems to have been vdhayaménam which was corrected afterwards to vdhayamantatm » 
il Read svapamtarir, 13 Read uvdcha. 18 Read rdjayd.. % Read rakshisn. 
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svastyayanam  danda-parifh]iraz  visha-dushanah visha-niganimh —simil-bandham 
dharani-bandhamn cha karéhi, Déva-grahitd, Naiga-gra- 

haté, Asura-gra[hbité], Maruta-grahits, Garuda-grahité, Gandharva-grahité, Kinnara- 
erahitd, Mahéraga-grahaté 

Yaksha-grahité, Rakshasa-grahité, Préta-grahitd, Pigiicha-grahito, Bhito-grahito, 
Kumbhinda-grahaté, Pitana-grahite 

Kata-piitana-grahité, Skanda-grahitd, Unmida-grahati, ch=Chhayi!5-grahate, Apasmira- 
grahitd, 6s(t)iraka!®-g[r jah(it)é 


Second Leaf: Obverse. 


kritya-karmmana kavkh6rd!?-dkirana, Vétida-chichcha-préshaka-durbhukta-duchehhar- 
ddfilta, duchchh(é)y[f], (épra)......-- 

vadhitits jvarid-€kibika-dvétiyaka-iraitiyakich=chiturthaka saptihikid=ardha-misika 
misikid="aiva sakri(n)-in[au](h)d[r]tt[ika] 

nitya-jvarid=vishama-jvarid=(bh)[G]ta-jvardn=mdnusha-jvardd=-a-manusha-jvard, vatika-pai- 
ttika-sléshmika-sannipitikit=sarvva-jvara 

Sirishé-rtti!®-pari-m-apanaya ardh-ivabhédakam, ardchakath, makshi-régamh nisi-régamh 
thukha-rigatn kantha-régath hridaya-régam 

karnna-silamh, darhta-sulath?? hridaya-Stlam, pariva-Sulam,20 prishtha-Sdlam, udara- 
gilarh, ganda-gulam20 vasti-étilath dri-silath 

jathghi-Stilat,  hasta-Silaih  pida-Siilath, athga-pratyathga-silam ch=ipanaya, ritran 
svasti divi svasti svasti maddhyaediné 


Second Leaf: Reverse. 


sthité, [1] svasti sarvva-mahéritram®! sarvva-buddhaé kurvvamhtu, mama?? 1; Idi, 
vidi, hividi, nidd, adé, yadé, 

drigadé, Hari-végudi, Pazsu-piéichini, Ardhani, dréhani,2> 616, mélé, tilé, ilé,% 
tilé, mél€ milé 

timi, dumipé, itti, mitti, vishtabdhé, vimalé, huhu, huhu, Aéva-mukhi Kitti, 
Mahakadi2® Prakirnna- 

kési, kulu, kulu, vasphalu, kélu, k6lu, Dhési-dumbi, Dé-dumbi, duma, 
gélaya, s€laya, hiéu, 

hili, bhi, mili, mili, tili, tili, chulu, chulu, mulu, mulu, mal, 
mulu, mulu, huhu, hob[uj, [huhu], h[uhu] 

huhu, babi, babé, baba, babi, babi, jala,  jala, 
(d)[uJ(ma).. OL... ...00. 


Third Leaf: Obverse. 


Dundubhi, Garjani, Varshani, Spétani, Patani, P&chant, Harinf, 
Madan({ft], M[an]d[ant],..... 

kta#® mé, Géliyéh parivéliya -varshatu dévéd samamténa2”?” Wi Kisi 
Maitri mé Dhritarashtréshu maitri Nairi- 


dumba, 
mulu, maulu, 


jala, jala, = jala, 


Kampan[f] 


svaha2® |} 


eee 
% Or perhaps chhay4, with short a; the akshara is indistinct; the Pyutpatti seems to read chhayé ; see App. I. 


16 Perhaps read dusiiraha. 

17 Perhaps intended for kakkh‘rda; see App. III, 18 Read éva,. 
20 Read salah. 21 Read mchirdérart. 

22 From rdlraw to mama, is a éléka, but the 4th p&da has one syllable in excess. Between mama and the two 


19 See footnote to translation. 


strokes of interpunctuation, there appears to have been originally a longish scroll which is now nearly washed out. 


text is doubtful. The full word may have been prayuikta, 


28 Of, Skr, avardhani, 2% Or perhaps bhilé or tilé. The first akshara is blurred. 3 Por Mahdkali. 
8 The akshara kfa is written on the margin, outside the line; and the exact relation in which it stands to the 
at From yolaydh to samanhténa are two padas of a slika, but the second of them has one syllable in excess. 

% Read evdhd. The first d-stroke is not “abnormally short,’’ but is entirely wanting. I have noticed the faulty 


form suahd also in modern Tibetan Buddhist scripts. 
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3 vanéshu cha, [1] Virdpikshéshn mé maitri Krishna-Gautamakéshu cha, Cu dav] 
Manindi niga-rijid mé wmaitrt VasukinA2 ' 

4 meapi, [4] Dagdapddéshu [na]géshu Pirnnabhadréshn cha®? gad, (u 2u] Nand- 
Opanandé?! yé nigd vargnavanté yaéasvinah [1] dév-d- 

5 suram pi satagrdmathm=anubhatavathti?? mah-ardhika,s [1 3] Anavatapténa 
Varuniéna’* maaitri Samharakéna cha, [i] Takshakéna Anammténa 

G tathi Vasumukhéna cha, [ii 4] Aparijiténa mé@ wmaitri83 maitrt ch=Chhib- 

basuténa cha, [1] Mahimanasvind nityah tatheaiva cha 





Third Leaf: Reverse. 


1 Manasvind, [11 5 11] Kiilaké Apalalas=cha Bhégavin=Sramanérakah [\] Dadhimukhé 
Manis=ch=aiva Pundariké digtm patih [1 6 0] Karkétaka 

2 Sathkhapidah’} Karhbal-Aévatariv=ubhau, [1] étdshv=api cha mé maitrt niga. 
rijésha nityasah, [7 wt) Sakétakaé&*=cha Kumbhira Stfichiflé- 

3 masetath=aiva cha, [1] Ugéati(m)éna’? Kéaléna maitrt mé Rishikéshu cha, fu 8 ww] 
tathi Phrana-Karogoke®® maitri Sakatamukhéna cha’? [4] 

4 Kolukéna Sunandéaa Vatstputréya cha sada, [119 11]  Hlapatréna’®? me  maiirt 
maitirt Lamburéna cha? [4] Pithilas=cha mahi-nigé 

> Muchilindasecha visrntah [41 10 11] Prithivi-charig=cha yé nagifl tath=aiva jala- 
nigriti, [1] artariksha-chard yé cha Méru-sama- 

* Sritah4? [yy 11 n] Bka-éirsha-dvi-étrshahi#® maitrt téhi mé“4 nityaéah [1] A-pddé@shu 
mé maitri mai(trjt [mJé (d)[v]i-[pad}[shu cha] {yw 121] [Chatush-pa-] 


Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


1 dé,.ha mé maitr? maitri bahu-padéshu cha, [ij] m& mé a-padak(4) h(im)si mia 
(m)[& hithsi] [d]v[ipddakah] [1113 1] (Ma mé chatushpadd himesi najé 

2 cha mé  bahu-pddakah [{] sarvva-nigéshu mé maiirt yé ndgi jala-niéritih 
[u 14 1] Sarvva-bhdtéshu mé m(ai)tr[f] (y)(é] (s)[at](v)[4]. w — w — fi] 

3 sarvva-satyéshu mé maitri yé satvd trisa-sthivarih jathgamat® [11 15 ] Sarvvé 
satvat? sokhé bhéntu sarvvé bhéutu and(ma)y(4), fh] safr]vv[8] 

4 bhadrini pasyathtu ma kas-cha p&ipameicharé, [1 16 ] Maitra-chittata samddaya 
karémi visha-dlishanam, [1] rakshim parigraham ch=ai- 

5 va tath=aiva paripilanath 4 [17 11] Namé Buddhiya“* namé stu bédhayé, namd 
Vimuktiya, namé vimuktayé, namd stu Santdya, na- 

6 mé stu éantayé, namé stu Muktaéya: naméd kiayé#® yé Brahmand® vahita-pipa 
dharmis=téshish namas=té cha Yadsamitrasya 


Foarth Leaf: Reverse. 


1 (p)(A]@)[ath] pilayathiu svihd, sarvva-bhayébhyah sarvv-dpadravébhyah sarvv-dpasarg- 
dpiyabhyah®! sarvva-jvarébhyah 
2 sarvva-vyidhibhyah sarvva-grahébhyah sarvva-vishébhyah rakshamntu: 1 





29 Read Vdsukind, m. a. % Tho quantity of this foot is false. 
31 Read Nandipananda. 82 Read sanigramam-anubhavamtt, 38 This pada has one syllable in excess. 
34 This pada has two syllables in excess. 55 This pida scans irregularly. 


36 Or possibly Sdokkttakas=cha. 

37 The penultimate consonant is mutilated, but is only suggestive of m. 38 Perhaps read Plrana-Karnnéna. 
9 Usually spelled Hlapaira. 40 This pada is short by one syllable; insert dé after matiri. 

41 This pada has one syllable in excess. Read prithvt, m. o. 

42 ‘This pada is short by two syllables. Read méru-prishtha or méru- kata-samasritah, 

48 Read dvisirshéhi, m. c. 44 ¢ is nearly washed out and obliterated; moreover read mé léhi, m. ¢. 

45 Compare the Pali version in Appendix IT. 4° Jastgamé is superfluous. 4? Read here and throughout sattcd, 
#6 Probably read namé stu Buddhdya. 49 Read situ muhtayé, 

& Read Brahmand, 51 Read dpdyébhyah. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Thus it has been reluted tu me: Once upon a time the Blessed One was staying in Jéta- 
vana, the garden of Anathapindada in Srivasti. At that timo there lived in Jétavana, the 
garden of Andthapindada in Sravastt, a mendicant, called SvAti, (who was) now, fresh (and) 
young, (and) had but lately joined the Order, and but recently submited to this (e,, the 
Buddhist) Doctrine and Discipline 


While he was chopping fire-wood for the dry hot bath of the congregation, he was bitten in 
the great toe of his right foot by a large black snake (i.e. cobra), whieh had crept out from 
another side among the logs of deodér-wood.52 He fell exhausted to the ground, foamed at his 
mouth, rolled his eyes, and tore his flesh. The venerable Ananda seeing the mendieant Svali 
as he lay in an unconscious state, ntterly and thoroughly exhausted, foaming at his moath and 
rolling his eyes, inquired of the master: 


First Leaf: Reverse. 


“QO Blessed Oue, how can I eect this man’s recovery?” When he said this, the Blessed 
one spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: “Go thon, O Ananda, (and) in the name of the 
Tathigata® save the mendicant Sviti with the following spell, the most excellent of the magic 
art! Grant him puard,®4 defence, assistance, protection, a charm for recovery, preservation from 
danger, connteraction of the poison, destrnetion of the poison, and apply a ligature to the 
wound, a ligature to the vein! Deliver him from seiznre by a Déva, from seizure by a Naga, 
from seizure by an Asura, from seizure by a Marnta, from seizure by a Garuda, from seizure 
by a Ganjharva, from seizure by a Kinnara, from seizure by a Mah6raga, from seizure by a 
Yaksha, from seizure by a Rakshasa, from scizure hy a Piéta, from seizure by a Pisivha, from 
seizure by a Bhita, from seizure by a Kumbhania, from seizure by a Piitana, from seizure by a 


Katapttana, from seizure by Skanda, from seizure by mania, from seizure by night-mare, from 
eizare by epilepsy, from seizure by the evil eye,56 


Second Leaf: Obverse. 


from the exercise of witchcraft, trom desi uction by kakkhérda, from injury by Vétilas that attend 
at burning-places,*” bad food, bad vomiting, bad night-mare,5? from fever, such as comes on 
every day or every second day or every third day or every fourth day or every seventh 
day, or every half-month, or every month, or even only once tor a moment, from continued 
fever, from remittent fever, from fever such as spirits or such as men or such as non-human 
beings are subject to, from fever such as arises from derangement of the air or of the bile 
or of the phiegm or of all three combined, in short, from every kind of fever down to 


a ed 

52 Piti-ddru I take to be the same as piti-kdshiha which is said to be a species of pine, the Deudar; but perhaps 
it may here mean ‘rotten logs of wood.’ The PAli version (see App. II) has pfti-rukkha, Skr. piti-vrthshu ; this is 
said in the Petersburg Dictionary to be Colosanthes Indica, but that would hardly yield fire-wood. 

58 ‘here are here slight traces visible of the letters ¢, th, g and subscribed y. With these ard the known 
number of missing aksharas, I propose to fill up the lacuna, as given in the transliterated text. 

& Gupta for gupti, just as jata for jiti in the Asoka inscriptions, see Journ. Germ. Or. Soe., Vol. XLIL., p. 69. 

55 Simi is properly the line of junction of the lips of a wound or puncture. 

56 IT do not know éstiraka ; it should be the name of some mysterious evil; it may be a prikritized form of 
avastdraka or apastdral a, but these words themselves are unknown. I am disposed to consider it @ misspelling for 
dustar tka ; the letters 6 and du have considerable likeness ; there is probably a similar misspelling in f. Ila! é-pra 
or du-pro. .. .; whatever the fall word may have been (duli-proméha?). LDustéralka might be the ‘ evil eye,’ opp. 
sutdra, or ‘good eye.’ 

7 I take chichcha to be a Prakritized form of Skr. chitya. 

% The MS. puts a comma after kira as well as after duchchharddita; but as all these nouns are in the crude 
baae, while the context requires the ablative case, it would seem that they are all in composition with the ablative 
vidhitito (qvadhttdss), abl. sing. of avadhtita, Ohirana stands for avakirana, lit. ‘sweeping off’; the Charaka 
bas avakirana for * sweapings ’; it is ¢ synonym of autdhtta ; or it may be derived from root kf (krindtty * to, bill’ 
On kakkhirda wes Appendix III., Kritya I take to stand for hrityd; but it might be “ demons awho dig out corpses,” 
see Hinen Teiang (Vol. L., p. 188, nobe 128). 
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headache. Remove (from him) also hemicrania, indigestion, fly-like diseases of the skin, 
diseases of the nose, diseases of the mouth, diseases of the throat, diseases of the heart, pains a 
the ear, pains in the teeth, pains in the heart, pains in tho side, pains in the back, pains in the 
belly, pains in the cheek, pains in the bladder, pains in the thigh, pains in the legs, pains in the 
hands, pains in tho fect, pains in any limb, whether large or small. 


Health® at night; health in the day; health while midday lasts ; 
Second Leaf: Reverse. 


health all the time after miduight*? ; may all the Buddhas grant (it) to me! Idi, vidi, hividi! 
Nidé, adé, yadé, drigadé! Oh ye Végudis of the sun-rays, ye dust-Pisdchints that ascend and 
descend {6 Hlé, mélé, tilé, kilé, tilé, mélé, milé! Timi, dumipé! Itti, mitti! In a well fixed, 
spotless place! Huhu, huhu! O thou horse-faced-one Kiatti,o4 Mahakalt, with dishevelled hair ! 
Kulu, kulu, vasphala, kélu, kélu! Dhési-dumbé, Dd-dumbi,® duma, dumba! In the district, 
on the mountain! Hiéu, hili, hi. Mili, mili, tili, tili! Chula, chulu, milu, mulo, mulu, mulu, 
mulo, mulu, mula! Huhu, huhu, huhu, huho, hohu! Baba, baba, babé, baba, baba! Jala, 
jala, jala, jala! Doma........... 


Third Leaf : Obverse. 
(May) the goddesses of rumbling, thundering, raining, crashing, falling, ripening, captiva- 
ting, waving, delighting, adorning (grant me prosperity®”), May the déva vend rain all round 
over the borders of my district! Ili Kisi! Svaha! 





50 I do not quite understand the construction of this passage. Thereis no verb to govern juardi and tho 
othor ablatives, except apanaya, which also belongs to sirishiriéi. Tho construction of pari also is puzzling ; it 
seems here to mean “from-to;” i.¢., ‘remove all diseases from the fevers down to the headache.’ Moreover pari 
sooms to be compounded with wrishértti (like upari), and the whole compound declined in the accusative case 
Sirishéritiparim, instead of sirishirltin part. But m might also be a more connecting consonant.—BSirishérti: is a 
curiously blundered compound, for Skr. surirtti; for sirisha is a prikritized form of Skr. #irgha, and the compound 
should be firishirity. Porhaps firishjrtti is a mere clerical error for sirishdriti. 

60 Mrtshi-rigu is not noticed in any dictionary accessible to me. Butas makshiki is a synonym of maisaka, I 
take makeshiriga to be the same disease as masaka. 

6l Hore the Mahdmdy iri or ‘ great spell’ commences. 

62 The text has mahi-rdtram “‘ the night of the fostival;” but the context rather suggests mahdrdiram ‘* mid- 
night’ or “the time after midnight.’ The vowels 4 and @ are occasionally confused in this part of the MS., 
compare sirish iriti for Mrishirtit in I b* (note 59), sukhd for sukhé TVai, 

68 On the Piiisu-piiichin? or “ the female Pisichas of the dust’? see Childers’ Pélt Dictionary, s. uv. Pisdcho. 
They are one of the four kinds of Prétas. The phrase reminds one of the particles of dust that dance up and down 
in the rays of thesun. Végu4¢ [ take to be a vernacular (P&li or Praékrit} form of the Skr. békuri, which is given 
in the smaller Petersburg Diction wy as an epithet of the Apsaras. Hur, I take to be here the “sun” or “the 


rays of the sun.” é 
& Katt I take to bea vernacular form of Skr. Karttik?, the spouse or Sakti of Karttikéya (Skanda or Siva), the 


same as Mahakéli. 
6 Dhisd-dumbé and D3-dumba are probably also vernacular appellatives; but I cannot identify them in 


Sanskrit. 

63 G6ld ocours again on i. IIIa? yéliydh parivéldya ‘onthe circumference of the district.’ In Hémachandra’s 
Grammar, II, 174, it is noted as a vernacular form of the river name Giddvarl: and in this sense itis taken by Prof. 
Biihler in the Vienna Oriental Journal, V, p. 108 and 107, footnote, who refers it to the well-known Godavari of ‘the 
Dekhan. Dr. Stein, however, points out, dbidem, p. 345, that there is also a small river, Godavari in Kaémir, ‘* which 
enjoys considerable sanctity and is still at the presont time visited by pilgrims.” If géld should have to be 
interpreted here as ariver name, the Kaémir Gédivari has undoubtedly a better claim to consideration, as the 
character of the letters in which the MS. is written shows that it cannot have been produced in South India, But 
Dr. Stein adds that he has “not yet in Kaémtr toxts come aoross the shortened form of Gilé for Giddvart ;” 
and it seems to mo most improbable that the word can be hore a river name. It is placed by the side of the word 
§4la, (or $414), which is clearly the Sanskrit éaila, ‘ mountain,’ and is not the proper name of any particular mountain. 
Similarly 7614 (or géla) should be a mere common noun, and, accordingly, ltake itin the sense ‘ circle,’ ‘ district.’ 
This meaning also fits in better in the other phrase géliy4h parivéléya, for pariv4l4é properly means ‘ circumference,’ 
which can hardly be applied to a river. I prefer, therefore, adhering to my original translation in Proceedings, As. 
Soc. Beng., for 1891, p. 61. I may add that in the Abridged Petersburg Dictionary g514 is noted with the meaning 
of ‘ digo,’ ‘ circle,’ and that the word is still used in the Indian Vernaculars in the sense of * circle,’ ‘ district.’ 

+ # T agrée with Mr. Morris that we have here no ‘ mantra for an oblation” (Prof. Biihler), and that the list of 
words does not contain the names of ‘various plants,” but “epithets of Siva’s female counterpart Durg4.”’ 
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(Verse 1) I hold friendship with Dhritarashtra and his race, and friendship with 
Nairdvana and his race®®, With Virlipiksha and his race I hold friendship, and with Krishoa 
and Gautama and their races. (Verse 2) With Mani, the king of Nigas, I hold friendship, 
also with Vasuki, and with the Nagas Dandy ida and Pdryabhadra and their races at all 
times. (Verse 3) With the Nagas Nanda and Upananda, the beautiful (and) glorious, who 
with their supernatural power assist even in the war of the dévas with the Asuras, (Verse 4) 
with Anavatapta, Varuna and Samhdraka [ hold friendship ; likewise with Takshakea, Anauta, 
and Vasumukha. (Verse 5) With Apardjita I hold friendship, and friendship with Uhhibba- 
suta,®? likewise with Mahimanasvin always and 


Third Leaf: Reverse. 


with Manasvin, (Verse 6) Also Kiilaka, Apalila, Bhégavanta, Sramanéraka, Dadhimnkha, 
Mani, and Pundartka, the lord of the quarters, (Verse 7) Karkétika, Sankhapada, and both 
Kambala and Aévatara; with these kings of Nagas also I hold friendship perpetually : (Verse &) 
and (with) Kumbhira (and) Sakétaka, and likewise (with) Sichiléma. With Ugitima” (and) 
Kila I hold friendship and with Rishika and his race. (Verse 9) Likewise with Pdrana and 
Karna I hold friendship and with ‘Sikatamokha, and with Kélaka, Sunanda (and) Vatsiputya 
at all times. (Verse 10) With Hlipatra I hold frieniship, and friendship with Lambura, and 
(with) Pithila, the great Naga; and Mochilinda,” the famons. (Verse 11) The Nagas that 
live on land, likewise those that inhabit the water, and those that live on high, dwelling on Mérn’s 
summit; (verse 12) those with one head and those with two heads, — with them I hold 
friendship perpetually. With the footless I hold friendship ; I hold friendship with the two- 
footed ; (Verse 13) with the four-footed 


Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


I hold friendship, aud friendship with the many-footed. The footless shall not do harm 
to me, nor shall the two-footed ; (Verse 14) (the four-footed shall do no harm to me), nor shall 
the many-footed. With all Nagas that inhabit the water I hold friendship; (Verse 15) with 
all living beings that live and shall live’? I hold friendship; with all beings, whether movable 
or immovable, I hold friendship.”2 (Verse 16) May all beings enjoy happiness, may all 
enjoy health; may all experience pleasures, and may no one practise sin. (Verse 17) In 


the exercise of a friendly spirit I give a remedy counteracting the poison, (I grant) safety and 
assistance and protection,” 


ooo 








Reverence be to the Buddha! Reverence be to the Truth! Reverence be to the Bmanci- 
pated one, reverence be to the Hmancipation! Reverence be to the Peaceful one, reverence be 





J think, they are dévis, or perhaps Négnis. It looks like a description of a thunderstorm in summer. First the 
distant rumbling of thander, then the near thunder and pouring rain, interspersed with crashes of thunder . 
then the gentile fall of rain ; followed by the ripening of the crop, which waves in the breezy sunshine and delighta 
mon and adorns the landscape. The missing syllables may be thus supplied: samriddhim prayuirkta me, “ may they 
grant me prosperity.”’ 

68 With regard to the plurals of the names, see a note in Appendix II., so also with regard to Nairivana. 

6¢ Chhibbasuta occurs under the Pali form Chhabbyfputta in Jat. II, p. 145. See Appendix ITI. 

70 The word wyitima is puzzling. In the Tibetan dharants there is a snake-king, called Ugaté. Upgitima 
may, therefore, be aname; butI am rather disposed to suggest that g% is @ clerical error for gra, and that the 
whole stands for Skr. ugratama, being an epithet of K4la, *‘ the most terrible Kala.” Seo however Appendix I, 

71 Muchilinda, the seven-headed snake, was the guardian of the Mandékini waters, and is famous on accoun} 
of the protection afforded by him to Buddha at the time of his trial, On him and the other Nagardjas mentioned 
in the spell, see the notes in Appendix I. 

7@ The missing portion of the text I would propose to supply by yé sativa bhata-bhdvinak. The Pali version 
(see Appendix IT.) has satéd, pdnd, bAdid, Of these satéi corresponds to our sativd, and pdnd and bhdié would seem 
to correspond to our bhfid. The Pali commentary explains pind tt bAdtd bhdvin3’ nibbatiana-vaséna badd tt 
vachana-matir-viséed véditabbé, i.e., ‘between pana (prima) and bhidta there is only a verbal difference, they 
mean: what liyes and what will live through the principle of re-birth,’ 

78 The text here adds jarhgami. Thisisnot only in excess of the metre, but ig also asynonym of érdsa. I 


eonjegture that it is a gloss, added by the copyist, to explain irdsa which should properly be spelt trasa, The 
é “movable,” while tries means ‘' terrifying.” 7% Here ends the spell. 
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to the Peace! Reverence be to the Delivered one, reverence be to the Deliverance! The principles 
of evil and good which have beeu declared by the Brahma (i. ¢., the Buddha), to them be reverence, 
and may they safeguard Yusomitra’s welfare! Svihi.75 May they save (him) from all fears, 
all troubles, all temptations and allurements, all fevers, all diseases, all seizures, all poisons! 


APPENDIX I. 
The Nagardajas. 


T append. a list of the Nigarijas, Nigas, Dévis, and the other supernatural beings invoked 
in the foregoing spell. To this I add such references and information as I have been able to 
gathor. Of the Tibetan Dictionary, called the Mahdvyutpattt the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
possesses &@ Manuscript translation, prepared by Csoma de Kérés. This is referred to in my 
notes as Vy. Dr. Warldell, to whom we owe somo valuable papers published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has given me several lists of Naga names, extracted from Tibetan 
Niga Dhavranis or rain-charms. Those are referred toas Wu, In either case, I preserve the 
spelling of the respective informants. The Abridged Petersburg Sunskrit Dictionary is quoted 
as P. Dy., Childers’ Pdli Dictionary as Pdli Dy., the Muhdbhérata as M. Bh., and Hinen 
Tsiang from Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World. The Chinese Sitre, = Ch. 8., is 
the Vardha Vursha Sétra quoted by Mr. Morris in the Academy. 

(1) Nagas and Nagarajas: 1, Dhritardishtra, 2, Nairivana, 3, Viripiksha, 4, Krishna, 
5, Gautamaka, 6, Mani, 7, Vasuki, 8, Dandapida, 9, Pairnabhadra, 10, Nanda, 11, Upananda, 
12, Anavatapta, 138, Varuna, 14, Sathhiraka, 15, Takshaka, 16, Ananta, 17, Viisumukha, 18, 
Aparijita, 19, Chhibbasuta, 20, Mahdmanasvin, 21, Manasvin, 22, Kalaka, 23, Apalala, 24, 
Bhigavin, 25, Srimanéra, 26, Dadhimukha, 27, Mani, 28, Pondarika, 29, Karkétaka, 30, 
Saikhapida, 31, Kambala, 32, Aévatara, 33, Sakétaka, 34, Kumbhira, 85, Sfichilima, 36, 
Ugitima, 37, Kala, 38, Rishika, 39, Parana, 40, Karnaka, 41, ‘Sakatamukha, 42, Kélaka, 48, 
Sunanda, 44, Vatstputra, 45, Hlapatra, 46, Lambura, 47, Pithila, 48, Muchilinda, 

There are altogether 48; among them Nos. 8, 10 and Il are expressly called Niigas, and 
Nos. 6 and 22-32, Nigariijas; No. 47 is called a Mahiniga. The nature of the others is not 
specified, but they arc, no doubt, all intended to be some species of Naga. The Vyutpatti gives a 
list of 79 Nigari&jas, and 55 common Nagas. Among the former occur Nos. 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
93, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 45, altogether 13, and four others (Nos. 21, 27, 40, 44) that are uncertain. 
Among the latter occur No, 22, and probably Nos. 2and 19, The Mahdbhdratha, Adiparvan, 
Chap. XXXV, (P. Ch. Roy’s transl., p. 113) has a list of 78 Nigas. Among these occur our 
Nos. 1, 6 (or 27), 9, 15, 18, 26, 29, 31, 32, 89, 45 and perhaps Nos, 2, 30, 36, altogether 14, 


No.1, Dhritarishtra is not mentioned by the Vy. among any of the Nagas, but as the first 
in the list of Gandharvas; nor is he accounted a Naga by the Tibetan Lamas; butin the M. 
Bh., Ch. &., the P. Dy., and by Morris he is stated to be a Nagaraja. 

No. 2, Nairfvana. At first I doubtfully suggested that this might be the same as Airdvana. 
This view was supported by Professors Biihler, Leumann, and Stein, who took the initial n to 
be a connecting consonant (see Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V,, p. 345), Nevertheless I now 
feel certain that Mr. Morris is correct in identifying Nairivana with Vaigsravana (see 
Academy, Aug. 29, 1891, p. 179). In the first place, the use of as connecting consonant is 
very unusual; in fact, Ido not recollect ever having met with a well-aathenticated instance. 
Next, as Mr. Morris points out, Dhritarashtra and Viripaksha are respectively the regents of 
the Hast and West, and accordingly one expects Vaisravana, the regent of the North, in the 
place of Nairavana. Viriidhaka, the regent of the South, is omitted, because he was -not 
regarded as a snake-king, while all the three others were accounted Nagarijas. The four 
Likapalas have their position at the entrance, ¢. 9., of a temple; and the Nigarijas among 
them may be expected to be invoked in the commencement of a spell, There is also sufficient 
suggestiveness in the similarity of the two names. Lastly, what seems to me decisive is that 


7 Svdhé in such connections practically corresponds to our ‘Amen.’ 
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Airdvana is actually invoked in the concluding part of the list, under the form of Hldpatra; see 
the note below on the latter name. It cannot be supposed that the same Nagar&ja would be 
invoked twice. I cannot account for the curious transformation of Vatsravana into Nairdvana. 
It may be owing to a mere want of attention in the scribe, who confused Vaisravana with 
Airavana. The M. Bh., 1. c., however, enumerates both Airivata and Hiapatra. 


No. 8, Viripiksha. Inthe Vy. he is not named among the Nagas or Nagardjas, nor 
indeed among any of the special classes of spiritual beings. The only place where he is named 
13 in the general class of “the gods inhabiting this world.” Among these “gods,” No. 31 ig 
LLékapala, No. 32 Vaisravana, No. 33 Dhritarastra, No. 34 Viridhaka, No. 35 Virtipiksha . 
and from among these No. 82 is again enumerated at the head of the Yakshas, No. 83 at the 
head of the Gandharvas, No. 34 at the head of the Kumbhindas; but No. 35 is not referred 
io any special class. These four, Nos. 32-35, as is well known, are considered to be the four 
‘‘ Quardians of the World” (lékapdla). As such, ‘their frescoes are found in the verandah: 
of every Lamaic temple or gompa; but none of them, not even Virfipiksha, is considered a 
Niga, by any Lama” (Wd.). But among other Buddhists, Virlipiksha would seem to have 
been placed at the head of the Nagas; see P. Dy. and Mr. Morris’ note; and in the Khandhavatia 
Jiétaka (Vol. I., p. 148) he is mentioned as one of the Nagarijas. In any case, these facts 
would disprove any connection of our MS. with the Lamaism of Tibet. The list of names of 
the Likapalas, compared with the three first names in our list, is rather suggestive of N airdvana 
being @ misspelling for or confusion with Vaisravana. 


No. 4, Krishna and No. 5 Gautamaka “are mentioned in the Divyivadana as two snake 
kings” (Morris), also in the Khandhavatia Jdtaka (Vol. I., p. 145). P. Dy has Gautamaka,. 


Nos. 6and 27 Mani. This name occurs twice. Whether by mistake, or as two different 
NigasP The M, Bh., l.c., and P. Dy. give Mani. 


No. ¢7, Vasuki, Vy. spells Vasuki; Wd. gives Basuga in one Dharant and Bisuki in another, 
Also in Ch, S. 


No. 8, Dandapida is not mentioned anywhere. 
No. 9, Pairnabhadraoccursin the M, Bh. He is alsoknown to the Jains. The P. Dy. bas him. 


Nos, 10 and 11, Nanda and Upananda. “‘These Nagarajas assisted the Dévas in a struggle 
with the Asuras’ (Morris). That struggle is narrated in the Kuldvaka Jdtaka (Jat, I., p. 208, 
204), where it is stated generally that the Uragas or Nigas helped to guard Sakra’s residence, 
but neither Nanda nor Upananda are named, The reference in our spell wouldseem to refer to 
an occasion where these two Nagas distinguished themselves above the others. In the Vy., Nanda 
is enumerated by himself as the 15th of the Nigarajis, and again Nandépananda is mentioned as 
the 50th among them. It is not clear in the latter place whether one or two Nagas are meant. 
In our spell clearly two individuals are intended. The Ch. 8. and P. Dy. give both, In Wa, 
lists there is an Upanta and an Unanta. See also (Hiuen Tstang, Vol. II., p. 166, note 77), 


No. 12, Anavatapta is the Nagaraja of the Sarik-knul lake in the Himflayas, the source of 
the Ganges, Indus, Oxus and Zarafshan (Hiuen Tsiang, Vol. I., p. 11,12). He is No. J3 in Vy. 
Also in the Lalita Vistara, p. 249, 14. (P. Dy.), and in Oh, S.. 


No, 18, Varuna. In Vy. heis No.9. Also in P. Dy. and Oh. 8. 

No. 14, Samharaka. The P. Dy. gives Samhara as the name of an Asura. Mr. Morris sug- 
gests a misreading for Samgara == SAgara, which is very improbable. 

No. 15, Takshaka. Vy. No, 8, M. Bh., 1. ¢,, No. 4, also in P. Dy. and Ch. 8, 

No. 16, Ananta. Vy. No. 7, also in Wd., P. Dy,, Pali Dy, 

No. 17, Vasumukha, not found anywhere else. 

No, 18, Aparajita in the M. Bh, 1. c., also in P. Dy, 


No. 19, Chhibbasnta, as Prof. Bihler first pointed out, is mentioned in the Kh andhavatia 
Fdinivn (You. Lp. 145) under the form Ohhabby&-putta. See Appendix II. 
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Nos. 20, and 21, Mahdmanasvin and Manasvin. The latter in Oh. S. and in P, Dy, The 
Vy. has Manasti (sic) as No. 57. 


No, 22, Kilaka. The Vy. gives Kilaka as the 17th of the common Nigas, and a Kaliké 
as the 3lst of the Nagarajas. The P. Dy. has it as the name of a RAkshasa and an Asura. 


No. 28, Apalala is mentioned by (Hiuen Tstang, Vol. L, p. 122, 128, 126, note) as the Naga 
of the spring which forms the source of the Swat river in Udyana. He was prevailed upon by 
Buddha to desist from annually inundating the country. He is No, 45 in Vy, In P. Dy. it 
is the name of a Rakshasa, 

No. 24, Bhégavan, according to P. Dy , occurs in the Suparniidhyiya, p., 9, 1. 

_ No. 25, Sramanéra is probably the Nagaraja whose story is told by (Hiuen Tsiang, Vol. 1., 
p. 63, 64). He was originally a Srimanéra, or Buddhist novice, but became the Naga king of a 
Jake on the summit of a snowy mountain in the Hindu Kush. The Vy. has a Sramana as the 
19th in the list of common Nagas. 

No. 26, Dadhimukha, in the M. Bh., 1. c., also according to the P. Dy., in the Harivaiéa 
(Calcutta ed.), v. 9503. | 

No. 28, Pandarika, not mentioned elsewhere. The Vy., however, has a Padma, as the 4th 
of the Nigardjas. 

No. 29, Karkitaka is No. 2 of the Nagarajasin Vy. and No. 5 inthe M. Bh, 1. Wa. 
gives Kardkotaye in one Dharani and Karkota in another. The P. Dy. has it. 


No. 30, Sankhapida. The Vy. has ‘Sankhapélo as the first of the Nagardjas; there is also 
a ‘Sankho as No. 22. Wd. gives ‘“‘Shangkapala” in all Dharanis. It can hardly be doubted 
that all these are intended for the same name. The M. Bh,, l. c., has Saikhapinda. 


Nos. 31 and 32, Kambala and Aivatara are enumerated in the Vy. under one No. 65, though 
stated to be two separate Nagardjas. They are Nos, 34, 35 in the M. Bh.,l.c, The Paéli Dy. 
has Kambala, 

No. 33, Sakétaka is not found elsewhere, It might be not a name, but an epithet of No, 34 
Kumbhira, meaning ‘a native of the town of Sakéta’ (—=Ayédhyé in Oudh), and if all these names 
are those of sacred springs, we should here have the name of a spring in the centre of North 
India. It is just possible that the name may be Samkétaka: but the apparent anusvara is attached 
to the foot of the letter in the line above sakétaka, and is, in all probability, part of that letter. 

No. 34, Kumbhira is, in Hiwen Tstang, Vol. IL, p. 49, the name of several Nagas of pools 
near Benares. In the P. Dy. it is the name of a Yaksha. 

No. 33, Sdchiléma occurs in No. 74 of the inscriptions on the Bharaut Stipa as the name 
of a Yaksha (see ante, Vol. XXL, p. 233). 

No. 36, Ugatima. Wd. gives Ugate. The M. Bh., l. ¢» has Ugraka. See note 70, 

No. 37, Kala is the 24th Nagaraja in Vy. He stood before Buddha and sang his praises 
just before his contest with Mara (Niddna Kathd, p.9¢, in Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories). 
Also in P. Dy. and Pali Dy. (s. v. Nago). 

No. 38, Rishika; not found elsewhere. 

No. 39, Prana is No. 9 in the M. Bh. t.c. The P. Dy. quotes a Naga Piranaka from the 
Harivansa (Calcutta ed.), v. 9502, 

Nos. 40-43. Karnaka, Sakatamukha, Kélaka, Sunanda are not found elsewhere. The Vy., 
however, gives Kulika, as the name of the 3rd Nagaraja. 

No, 44, Vatstputra, also spelled Vatsiputra, and quoted by the P. Dy.,as the name of a 
Naga, from the Kédranda Vytha 2, 18. 

No. 45, Hlapatra, also spelled Blapatra, With the latter spelling it occurs as the name of 
the 48rd Nagaraja in Vy.,and as No. 11 in the M. Bh., 1. c.; also in Oh. 8. and P. Dy. Another 
spelling is Hripata (in Skr, Airfvata) or Hrapatha, with the conjunct tr simplified into ¢ or th 
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(as in étha for atra). The former (with ¢) occurs in Nos. 59 and 60 of the inscriptions on the 
Bharaut Stipa (see ante, Vol. X., p. 258 and Vol XXT, p. 232). The other (with th) is the 
commoner one, and occurs in the Khandhavatia Jdiaka (Vol. I, p. 145); see also Pdld Dy., s. v. 
Nago. A third spelling is HlApana or Hrivana, of which the former is given by Mr. Morris from 
Ch. S., while the other corresponds to the Sanskrit form Airfivana, There was a Nagaraja of 
this name both near Takshagild and Banaras, see Hiwen Tsiang, Vol. L., p. UXVIIL. and p. 187, 


No. 46. Lambura may be the Nagaraja of the lake on the crest of the mountain of “ Lan- 
po-lu,” in Udyana, whose story is given by (Hiwen Tsiang, Vol. I. p. 128 ff). Vy. gives Lam- 
buka as the name of the 12th Nagaraja (also in the P. Dy.) 

No. 47. Pithila, not found elsewhere. 


No. 48. Muchilinda, (or Muchalinda), was the blind Naga king of the Mandakinf lake near 
Gay, who, after Buddha's enlightenment, shielded him inseven folds during a storm (Hiuen Tsiang, 
Vol. I, p. LXIIL, Vol. IL, 128, Nidéna Kathd, p. 109). Also in Oh. 8., P. Dy. and Pali Dy. 


{l.—Black Nagas. Dr. Waddell informs me that the Nagas invoked in Tibetan rain-charms 
are of three kinds: white, black, and angry. The names of the black and the angry Nagas are 
mostly such unintelligible words, as Hili, Mili, Jala, &c. Many of these occur in our spell, 
T believe they are really mere unintelligible jargon, interspersed here and there with a real 
name, such as Patnsu-pisdchini, or a real word, such as géldya. It was only pedantic subtlety 
that made them into names of Nagas. In the Krahamanta-ndéma Dharant occur the following 
names of black Nagas: Limi Limi, Hili Hili, Tsili Tsili, Jala Jala, Puta Puta, Brara Brara 
Kati Kuti (Wd.). In another Dharani are found the following angry Nagas: Mili, Hili, Jala 
Puta, Brara, Kuti, Takra, Hala, Hulu, Siti, Kuru, Egate, Arare, Madhaye, Patini, Apare 
Shibate, Ture. Of these Hili, Jala, Mili also occur in our spell; and Tsili, Brara, Hulu, Kuru, 
Arare may be respectively compared with our Chula, Baba, Huhu, Kulu or Kélu, Adé&. A few 
unintelligible names are also given in the Vyutpatti among those of the Nagarajas: thus its 
No. 36 Hdd, No. 51 Haludo, No. 52 Uluk6, No. 71 Dramadro. With these may be compared 
our f1é, Huhu, Duma or Dumba or Dédumbi. 


Dr, Waddell gives me from the Klu-i-sde or ‘classes of Nagas’ in the Mdo-mang or 
‘ collection of sitras’ the following list of Naga kings and Nigas:— 


“Om Nigarija Ananta sviha! Nagaraja Upanata, Takshaka, Karkota, Ulika, Anantd, 
Basuki, Muliki, Shangkapdla, Panaye, Kanale, Babute. Orth murzang Niga Gayuna, Nagaraja 
Ugate, Niga Mujiki, Majalasho, Prashanaye, Naga Garuneye swahi; Dukuri svahi; Shona 
Mujalasho, Prashona, Kuruni, Dukari (No. 2), Maruni, Debaya, Gayu, Bhanajayu, Bayuma, 
Ragashayu, Ratsayu, Debayu, Nagaraja Yu, Naga Nate, Nagaraja Debayu, Ja hung bam ho! 
Nagaraja Ye svihi! Nagardja Naye, Naga Ragashaye, Yunaye, Upaye, Ghanagudeye. Om 
Nigarfija Ananta Svahi! Nagaraja Unanta, Upanatana, Tagnan svahi! Nagarija Karkéta, 
Ulika, Bisuki, Mulia, Shangkala, Naga Kili kili svaha! Mili mili svahi! Jala, jala; Pata 
pata, Dhama dhame, Bhara bhara, Kuti kuti, Hara hara, Tara tara, Hula hula, Hulu hulu, 
Siti siti, Svati svati, svahi! Naga Guru guru svdha! Agete, Arate, Murate, Badane, Apara, 
Shabde svihi! Turi turi, Buri buri, Hutse hutse svihd! Salutation to all the Naga kings, 
ineluding Ananda!” 


IIL.—Dévis or Nagis. Of the 10 names mentioned on fl. IIa? I have only noticed one which 
is similar in Dr. Waddell’s list. It is Patini, which appears, however, as the name of an angry 
Naga, in a Dharani of the latter Nigas. The Vyutpatis gives no list of names of Dévis or Nagis. 


IV.—Grahas or Seizures. Twenty-one are enumerated in our MS.: 1, Déva, 2, Naga, 
3, Asura, 4, Maraotn, 5,-Garuda, 6, Gandharva, 7, Kinnara, 8, Mahéraga, 9, Yaksha, 10, 
Rakshasa, 11, Préta, 12, Pisicha, 13, Bhdta, 14, Kumbhinda, 15, Pitana, 16, Katapfitana, 17, 
Skanda, 18, Unmida, 19, Obhaya, 20, Apasmira, 21, Dustiraka. Nearly the same list is given in 
the Vyntpatti: the nine first mentioned, together with No. 14 Kumbhanda constitute its 
entire 136th chapter of names of supernatural beings, viz., 1, Déva, 2, Naga, 3, Yaksha, 4, 
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Gandharva, 5, Asura, 6, Daitya (instead of our Maruta), 7, Garnda, 8, Kinnara, 9, Mahéraga 
10, Kumbhanda. The remainder, with the exception of Dustiraka, are mentioned a the 200th 
chapter on the Yidags or ‘evil spirits,’ in nearly the same order: Préta, Kumbhianda (here 
again enumerated), Pisicha, Bhata, Pitana, Katapitana, Unmada, Skanda, Apasmira, Chhaya 
Rakshasa. Skanda is here explained to mcan an evil spirit that “makes dry or eases pone 
sumption,”’ and Chhaya (spelled thus), one that “‘causes defilement.’ In the Suéruta ( Uttara- 
tantra, chapter 27), however, Skanda is said to be the Grahidhipati, or ‘Chief of the Grahas’ 
which affect children. In the Suéruta and the Vanyaséna (p. 910), skanda-graha is explained 
as ‘convulsions’ (gétrasya spandana-kampanam, and samrabdhah kara-charanais=cha nrityatt) 
&e. Chhdyd is generally said to mean ‘nightmare. Unmédda ‘mania’ and apasméra ‘epileper’ 
are treated in the Oharaka and other medical books as ordinary diseases. After the grahas the 
spell proceeds to mention ordinary ills or diseases. 


APPENDIX II, 
The Khandavatta Jataka. 


There is such a remarkable agreement of portions of this Jéiaka with the story of our MS. 
that a translation of the substance of it may be welcome for comparison.76 


The commentary of the Jdtaka narrates the occasion of giving it thus: 


The Master related this Jdtaka concerning a certain monk, while he was staying in 
Jétavana. That monk was chopping wood at the door of the firing-room (janiéghara-dudré), 
when he was bitten in a toe (pédénguliya) by a snake which came from out a Piti tree 
(piitirukkh-antard); and he died then and there. The fact of his death became known in the 
whole monastery. In the religious assembly the monks began to discuss the occurrence among 
themselves. The Master on entering asked them what they were talking about; and when he 
was told what it was, he said to the monks: “if that monk had cultivated the friendship of the 
four snake-kings and their races, the snake would not have bitten him: for Buddha in a forme: 
ascetic existence cultivated the friendship of the four snake-kings and their races, and thus, so 
far as those snake-kings were concerned, he was not exposed to the risk of a re-birth (through 
being bitten to death by a snake).” He then proceeded to relate the following legend : 


[n the past, when Brahmadaita was king of Baniras, the Bédhisattva was born in the 
family of a Kasi Brihman; but when he came of age, he retired from the world and made tor 
himself a hormitage in a bend of the Ganges in the interior of the Himalayas, where, in the 
company of other Rishis, he devoted himself to a life of meditation. That place was infested 
by snakes of various sorts, and in consequence the death of a Rishi was a thing of frequent 
occurrence. The ascetics represented this state of things to the Bodhisattva. He advised them 
that they should cultivate the friendship of the four Suake-kings and their races, then no snake 
would bite them; and for this purpose he taught them the following gathd (sléka) verses: 


1, Virdpakkhéhi?? mé mettak metian Brépathéhi mé\ 
Chhabbydpattéhi mé meltaa Kanhd-Gotamakéhe cha tt 


2, Apddakéhi mé metiah metian& dipddakéhi mé | 
chatuppadéht mé mettaah mettanh bahuppadéhe mé \\ 

8, Mé math apddakd hinet mé mai hisist dipddakéy 
mé mam chatuppads hisist m& mari hishst bahuppadé it 

4, Sabbé sattd sabbé padnd sabbé bhita cha kévala | 
sabbé bhadrdnt passaniu md kaii=chi pdpark dgamé it 


eee a PE EE EE SE SC EI SS DEAT LTT Ea ON “ 
7 There appears to bea similar passage in the Clulavagga V, 6 (see Jat., Introd., p. LIL. and Academy, 29th 
Aagust 1891, p. 178), but that book has not been accessible to me here (Darjecling). 
7? This and the other plurals are explained in the P&li commentary to include the races (kula) of the respective 
Snake-kings. The Tibetan Vyutpatti gives Dhritarashtra as the first, or at the head, of the race of (eleven) Cun 
dharvaa, and places Sgikhapéla ss the first, or at the head, of the Nagatijus. See Appondix I, 
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i. e. “ With the race of Viripiksha I keep friendship, and friendship with the race of 
Erapatha; with the race of Chhabbydputta I keep friendship, and with the race of Krishna 
and Goétamaka. (2) With the footless I keep friendship, and friendship with the two- 
footed: with the four-footed I keep friondship, and friendship with the many-footed. (3) Let not 
the footless harm me, nor harm me the two-footed; let not the four-footed harm me, nor harm 
me the many-footed. (4) All that exist, all that live, all that will live hereafter, one and all, 
may they experience the good things, may none of them fall into sin.” 


Buddha explained to them that by the first verse they would establish friendship with 
the four Nagarijas and their races, and by the second, with snakes and fishes, men and birds, 
elephants, horses and all other quadrupeds, scorpions, centipedes and other multipedes, and 
thus they would become proof against being bitten or injared by any of them. The third would 
serve them as a request, by reason of that friendship, to be saved from all danger from those 
different classes of beings, The fourth would show their feeling of goodwill to all creatures. 


He then proceeded to explain how all safety (paritid) was ultimately to be ascribed to the 
transcendent power of the three gems, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and concluded by teaching 
them the following hymn: 


‘My safety is secured, my protection is securod ! 
Let all creatures leave me in peace! 

So I will praise the Blessed One ; 

I will praise all that through him are saved!” 


In this manner the company of Rishis found protection; and theneeforward, by the 
virtue of the charm taught by the Biédhisattva, the snakes left them in peace. The Bidhisattva 
himself in due time went to heaven. 

The incident related in the Jéiaka book is clearly the same as that narrated in our 
Manuscript. But what is there given in the form of a Jdtaka, an incident from a former 
existence of Buddha, is here related as an Avadana, an incident from his last existence. There 
the monk (Svati) is represented as dead, and the spell as having been given on a long-past 
occasion. Here Svati is represented as only being near death, and as going to be saved by the 
spell given on that very occasion. The spell, moreover, is here given in a very expanded form. 
To the first verse of the spell in the Jdétaka correspond ten verses (1—10) in our MS.; to 


the second and third verses there, correspond five verses (11—15) here, while the fourth verse 
there, corresponds to the sixteenth verse here. 


Some portions of the spell in our Manuscript look very much hike direct translations from 
the Pili. Our verses 12), 13, 14a and 16 are Sanskrit versions of yerses 2, 3, 4in the Jédtaka. 
Verse 13a has actually preserved, in Aisi, a fragment of the original Pili. But the different 
wording of verse 16a would seem to show that the Sanskrit version in our Manuscript is based 
on a Pali recension different from that contained in the Southern Buddhist Jétaka book. 

Other Pali fragments are scattered, here and there, through the whole of our Sanskrit 
version; thus we have karéhi on fi. Ib2 and téhi on fl. IIT46. This would seem to indicate that 
the Northern Buddhism possessed an original P§li recension co-extensive with the Sanskrit 
recension in our Manugcript. 

To my mind, the transformation of the story from a Jdétake to an Avadana form, as well 
as its expausion in the latter form, is an evidence of the story in this form being of a later age 
than that jn the Jétaka book. This in itself is an evidence of the genuineness and the antiquity 
of the story in the Jétalea form as preserved by the Southern Buddhists of Ceylon. 


APPENDIX III. 
The Mahamaytri Spell, 


T was at first disposed to suggest that this spell may have received its name Mahd-mdytiri 
from, the faot, that some part of the peafowl (mayiira) was used along with it. As a matter of 
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fact the quills of its tail-feathers, or its feet, burned and powdered, and its bile, form the in- 
gredients of several medicines and antidotes prescribed in the older Indian medical works. 
Thus a powder containing burned quills (shhi-nddash dagdham) occurs in the larger medical 
treatise of the Bower MS. on fl. I 67. A very similar powder or tincture is given in the Charaka: 
p- 726 (maytra-ndlan dagdhvad), in the Susruta, p. 850 (varhi-patra-prasutah bhasma, i. e., 
‘ashes of peacock-feathers’), in the Vangaséna, p. 288 (barhi-pddaw dagdhaw ie. ‘burned 
peacock’s feet’), and in the Ohakradatta, p. 277 (stkhi-puchchha-bhiti, i. e., ‘ashes of peacoch’s 
tail-feathers’).7° This, however, is not prescribed as an antidote; but an antidote against snake- 
poison, containing the powdered quills of the tail-feathers of the peacock (sikhi-barha) is given 
in the (haraka, p. 764. This powder is to be mixed with clarified butter and set fire to: and 
with it one’s house, bed, and clothes are to he fumigated, Again in Charaka, p. 774, the broth 
(rasa) and tail-feathers ( pdrshatu)” of the peafowl, in Charaka, p. 760 its bile (éikht-pttia), and 
in Oharaka, p. 778, its eggs (Garhin-dnda) are prescribed to be taken, with other things, as an 
antidote against snake-poison, and in Charaka, p. 776, the peafowl is, therefore, directed to be 
kept on one’s premises. Similar prescriptions occur in the Suéruta; see, e.g, p. 632, 650, and 
in the Vangaséna, p. 985 (mayitra-pitia, i.e, bile of a peacock), I cannot find any snch 
prescriptions in the Ashtdnga Hridaya. 


But while searching for these references, I came across a much more curious circumstance. 
The Oharaka describes an antidate against the poison of snakes as well as poisons generally, 
which exhibits some striking features resembling those of the spell in our manuscript. It is 
given on pages 762—764.% It is called the Mahd-gandhahasté (lit. ‘the great scent-elephant oF 
and is described as very powerful. This antidote consists of 60 drugs which are to be made up 
with the bile of cows (pittena gavdm) into pills (gudikd) for internal, or into a liniment (pralépa) 
for external use. Used internally, the patient will quickly recover from poisoning ; if applied 
externally, a person will be proof against poison, he may handle snakes or eat poison withont 
any risk. It may also be smeared on various musical instruments and these sounded, or on 
umbrellas or flags, and these exhibited; in that case, they will act as a protection agaist 
infantine seizure (bdla-graha), khdrkhéta,*! witchcraft, Vétdlas, magic spells (atharvand mantrih), 
every kind of seizure (sarva-graha), fire-arms (agni-gastra), kings (nrtpa) and robbers (chaura). 
In short there will be prosperity, whenever this antidote is present. During the process of 
grinding its ingredients, the following spell (mdntra) should be pronounced :— 

“To my mother success and glory! success and glory to my father! To mesuccess, to my 
son success, may I be successful! Reverence to the Perfect (Purusha-sinha) Vishnu, the 
Creator (visvakarman), the Eternal Krishna who upholds and renews the world! may his 
wonderful control be at once seen over Vyishakapi,®? Brahma and Indra, so that i may not 
witness the discomfiture of Vasudéva, nor the marriage of my mother, nor’the drying up of the 
ocean. May this antidote be made efficacious by means of this trne spell! Hili, Mili! With 
this all-healing powder protect me! Syahi!” 


What appears to be intended for the same antidote is given in the Suéruta, p. 641, 642, 
under the name Mahd-sugandhi (‘the great sweet-scented one ’) but it is made to consist of 85 
ingredients, It is given as one of those antidotes, which are “to be sounded with drums’ 
(dundubhi-seaniya). On p. 629 the Suéruta says, that drums (dundubhi) which are smeared 
with an antidote, are to be sounded in the presence of the patient (see also p. 683). There is 
this difference, however, that the Suéruta prescribes no particular spell to, be said during the 
preparation of the Mahd-sugandhs antidote. 


8 T quote Jtvénanda’s editions of the Charaka and Sugruta. ‘The editions of the Vangasina and Chakradatta 
are specified in my first instalment, in Journal As. Soc. Beng, Vol. XZL., p. 149, 150. . . 

12 Pdrehata means the “' parti-coloured part,’? and is in that place of the Charaka applied to the skin of the 
antelope (éna), the feathers of the peafowl, quail and partridge (swkhen, tava, tatttir:), and the bristles ef thc 
porcupine (:vdvidh). 89 In the Bengali edition, it is in Vol. IIL, PP- 4,95, 496. 

81 For this the Bengali recension reads rakshAviss * Rékshasas,’ and for Vétalas it reads manitré ‘spells, 

#2 The Beng, recension reada visha-kehayé ‘ wonderfal in its destruction of poison.’ 
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Further, the Ashidnga Hridaya gives an antidote under the name of Ohandrédaya (‘moon- 
rise’), which it praises as a most excellent protection against poisons of every kind, as well as 
against Vetilas, seizures, Witch-crait, papma (‘ disaster’), plague, disease, famine, and war. It 
is made up of 28 drugs mixed in honey, and is to be applied to the patient by a pure virgin, 
while the physician is to pronounce the following spell during the process of preparing and 
applying it :— 

« Reverence to the Purusha-sitnha! reverence to Narayana! So may I not witness the dis- 
comfiture of Krishna in the strife! May through this true spell my antidote be made efficacious ! 
Hulu, Hulu! Protect me from all poisons, O Gauri, Gindhiri, Chandali, Matangi! Svaha!” 


Ii appears that according to the Charaka and Suéruta, spells (mantra) are to be used 
along with important operations in cases of poisoning. But the Suéruta, on p. 626, prescribes 
this expressly at the time of the application of the ligature to the bitten part. That operation 
is called tho arishtd-bandhana or dhamant-bandha (Ohakradatts, p. 689). It is the first thing to 
be done, and is afterwards followed by the administration of antidotes. In the preparation or 
administration of the latter, the use of a spell was not prescribed. Out of a very large 
number of antidotes, the Mahd-gandhahasté and the Chandridaya are the only twoto which 
spells are annexed, which circumstance would show that they were exceptions, being considered 
antidotes of magical efficacy. 


Now there are three points to be noted. In the first place, the spell in our Manuscript is 
clearly intended to be a spell to be used at the time of tying the ligature. This is shown by 
the direction: simd-bandhaw dharani-bandhan karéhi, ‘apply a ligature to the wound and to 
the vein,’ followed by the spell. Ido not now, therefore, think it probable, that the spell had 
its name of Makd mdyiirt from any ingredient in an antidote used along with the spell. Au 


additional reason is that there is no indication in the spell and its story of the use of any 
antidote. 


Tn the second place: there is a considerable resemblance in the enumeration of evils which 


the spell is supposed to counteract, as given in our Manuscript and in the Charaka and the 
Ashténga Hridaya. This is shown in the following table : — 





Bower MS. | Charaka. Ashtanga. 
ee bala-graha. 

1, Graha (21 kinds). ‘ surva-yraha, graha. 

2, Kritya-karman. karmana. karmana. 

3. Kavkhérd-dkirana. khirkhdéda. papman. 

4, Vétida, &c. Vétila. Vétila. 

5, Durbhakta, &c. dur-bhiksha. 

6. Jvara, &c. maraka. 

¢. réga (various). 


vyadhi. 





The Charaka and Ashtdnga add a few other ills, such as war, oppression and robbery, but 
those are covered by the second list of evils at the end of our spell. It seems to me impossible 
to avoid the impression that there is some connection between the three versions. 


In the third place: there is a curious verbal coincidence between the word khdérkhéta in 
the Charaka and kavkhérda in our MS. The abridged Petersburg Dictionary gives a various 
reading kharkhéda. The word appears to have been unintelligible in later times; for the 
Ashtinga Hridaya substitutes pdpman, and the Bengali edition of the Oharaka, rakshdtst. 1t 
is, 80 far as I know, only known to occur in one other place; viz., in the Rdjatarangint, V. 239 
(in Dr. Stein’s new edition). There it is related that the treasurer of king Gopila Varman, 
in order to gonceal his delinquencies, caused a person Riamadéva, who was 4 proficient in khér- 
kidde, to compass the death of the king by his sorcery (abhachdra), This story shows, that by 
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ihdrkhéda a deadly kind of charm was understood. While preparing the present instalment, 
however, I have received another ancient manuscript; and in this I have been lucky enongh to 
discover the same word in two places. The manuscript was dug out of a ruined house, near the 
town of Kugiar, not far from the Yarkand frontier, Itis written on Daphne paper, and contains 
apparently six or seven separate treatises. These are written in two entirely different types of 
characters. One portion is written in the well-known North-Indian Gupta characters, very 
closely resembling those in the Bower MS.; but the other portion is written in the Central-Asian 
type of characters, a specimen of which has lately been published by Mr. 8. d’Oldenburg in the 
Records of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, Vol, VIL 
81-82. These latter have a close resemblance to the so-called ‘‘Wartu” characters, which are 
said to have been brought into Tibet early in the seventh century A.D. from Liyul or Khoten.® 
One of the treatises of this second portion, in the Central-Asian characters, contains the story 
of a charm, apparently given by Buddha toa Sendpati. In it the word, which is here spelled 
hakkhérdda or kdskhérdda, occurs twice. Unfortunately the manuscript ismuch mutilated ; but 
the better preserved of the two passages runs thus; .... dandéna parimuchchishyat . . 
évam=éva parimu(chch)[tshy att | . oe. Sastrafih| kramati na vishd n=dgni n=dét-visha®s na kak- 
khérdda na Vattdla na ..+e- (ma)[hdballait kardii, 1.0., ‘she will be delivered from danger 
by. + + , even 80 he will be delivered ..., no weapon hurts (him), no poison, no fire, no 
snake-poison, no kakkhérdda, no Vaitila, no...... has any overpowering effect.’ The 
other passage has... kritya-kékkhordda-putanath .+.++-+ [parimuchchish]yati, i.e., ‘ he 
will be delivered from witchcraft (or demons who dig out corpses), kdkkhérdda and Pitanas 
(<Vaitdlas).” The spelling slightly differs; the first passage spells the word with a short a, the 
second with along 4. The dental d (not cerebral 7), and the position of rin the second syllable 
(not in the first) would now seem to be the correct spelling. The variation in the spelling of 
the initial letter (k or &h) is possible; a similar instance is kakhata and khakhata ‘hard,’ both 
given in the Petersburg Dictionary. The spelling kavkhérda in the Bower Manuscript I take 
to be a clerical error for kakkhérda ; the wv is not well made. 


There is another curious verbal coincidence in the word édnti-svastyayanam ‘mystic spell 
for recovery,’ which is used both in our Manuscript and the Ashfdnga Hridaye. The latter 
applies this term to the Chandrédaya spell, which I have above quoted as parallel to our 


Mahémdydri spell. 


oo 


WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Concluded from page 196.) 

XLVI. Fourth milasitram, pindaniryukti. There ig no text of this name in Berlin. 
We find MSS. of it mentioned in Kielhorn (Report 1881) pp. 9, 96—-29, 95, and Peterson’s 
Palm-leaf 166.9! According to what I have cited on page 79 from the Vidhiprapa, [81] the 
pindan. is connected with the fifth chapter of the third milastitra. It is surprising that a 
niryukti text should appear as a part of the Siddh., (see above p. 41). It deserves to be noticed 
that the pindan. is not mentioned in the anafgapavittha list of the Nandi (see p. 11 #). 
In the list of Raj. L. Mitra and Ka&sindth Kunté pindaniryakti appears as the name of 
their fourth chhédasitra ; Kasinath says that its contents is “on the cause of hunger and the 
nature aud kind of food to be taken.” A pindaniryuktivritt is ascribed to the old Haribhadra 
(see p. 4587). Kielhorn, l. c., cites a vritti of Viragana, (see above pp. 44, 51). According to 
his account its extent is 61 leaves, four or five lines on & page, each line 50 aksh. and in all 


about 900 slékas. 
88 This appears to be the correct Tibetan tradition, as Babu 8. CG. Dés now informs me. They were not brought 


from Magadha, See Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. LVII., Part I., p. 41. 

e Aétia a serpent’s fang; in the abridged Petersburg Dictionary, 8.v. 

M Tt begins according to Peterson 5 follows :-— pina uggamam uppéyantsan’ sarhjiganappamaneyar, and 
concludes: nijjaraphalé ajjbatthS visdhijuttassa. 
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It remains for us to give a brief account of those texts quoted as parts of the Siddhinta 
in the Rainasigara, and by Rijéndra Lila Mitra, and Kasinith Kunté — see pp. 298, 227 — 
which do not appear in Bihler’s list. 


In the first place in reference to the jitakalpa® cited in the Ratnasigara as the sixth 
chhédastitra and in reference to the gachhiyara called ibid. the eighth painnam. Cf. pages 478 
and 445.9 


[82] The third variation in the Ratnasigara from Biihler’s list which we find there has 
reference to the fourth milastitram whose place is taken by the oghaniryukti® and in fact as 
No. 3. 


We have already seen (p. 61) from Av. Nijj. 6, ss, that a text of this name ought strictly to 
be cited there as @ constituent part of the text of the Av. Nijj. in P. o it is actually cited as 
such and from the scholia on it and on Uttarajjh. 26, above p. 48, that tradition regards it as 
an excerpt made by Bhadrabrabusvimin from pirva 9, 3, 90. This is confirmed by the introdnuc- 
tion of the avachfri to the oghan. We have also seen (p. 357) that this composition cannot be 
referred to the old Bhadrabiha (ft 170 Vira), since in the introductory verse cited in the 
Av. 6, s9 the dasapuvvi, daSapiirvin are honored. besides the arihamta and the chaiiddasapuvvis. 
It is quite surprising that this verse also refers especially to the ikkérasamgasuttadharié: a fact 
diametrically opposed to the tradition just mentioned that regards a part of an ga 12 as the 
source of the ogh. Further on in our present ogh. we find a direct reference in v. 14 to 
aiga 12: simdyari 6hé| nayajjhayaniim (alga 6 P) ditthivad a | ldiyakappasal anukkama karaga 
chaiird || It is, however, sub judice whether or no this verse belonged to the original text. 
That this was quite a differont text from that which the present ogh. as an independent work 
presents, is proved by the fact that the two Avaéyaka-MSS. P a, which [83] cite it as integral 
part of the Avaéy. nijj. and allot to it but 58 (P.) or 79 (ar) verses (cf. above p. 62). The 
oghanijj. which exists in detached form embraces, according to its last verse, 1,160 gathis :55 
ikkdrasthi sithi satthiahiéhi sathgahiyd.°S Tho contents is stated in vv. 4, 5 to be as follows:— 


vaya (vrata) 5 samanadhamma io sathjama 1” yéyfvachchath yw cha bambhagnttid o | 
ninditiyam s tava 12 kéhaniggahdi , charanam éyam tl‘ I 


pihdavisohi’ 4 samits bhavana 12 padimA 43 ya ithdiyanirdhé 5) padiléhana 25 gutttd g 
wbhiggahé ,chéva karanath iu | 5 {I 


The contents consequently refers to a right name of living; charanakarandtmika is the 
designation of the oghaniryukti in the introduction of the avachiri on it, and it calls itself at 
the end (vv. 1156-57) simayart (see above p. 48). 


te 


The beginning of the avachiri®® contains several accounts in reference to the connection of 
the text with the Avasyaka, and simayikidhyayana.® These accounts are very obscure because 


92 Fifth ‘‘ kalpasdtra ” in Raj. L. M. and Kash. 


8 Tadd that a Jitakalpasitram is mentioned by Kielhorn, Lc. p. 51 and a jitakalpachirni on p. 17; also in 
Peterson's Palm-leat 101, where the beginning and the conclusion are given, the total contents being 202 (102 P) 
githés. It begins siddhisahayéramiyavanibhovadavamayanapadibhaddna kamé | ktram strarh nfrarh virath namiurh 
mahaviram || 1 || vochehhath patichagaparihinipagaranai, — closes : ganésu || jitakalpasitram samaptaz. 

% Fifth chhédasitra in the list of Raj. L. M. and Kash., who says that the contents is “on the duties of 
Sadhus.” 

% The MS. shows but 1,158 and tho text belonging to the avachtri has but 1,132 vv. 

9 In the palm-leaf MS. 165 of Peterson these words run: ekkirasahimh sf&him athahixh (!) ahithizh sathgahiyS ; 
the number of verses is stated to the 1,156 (!). eee 

ov A text of this name by Jinavallubhagani appears in the account of Kielhorn, p 30 (with 
and in the list of Peterson’s Palm-leaf 86m. 1040, 1774, ee peereesee 

38 Composed by Jndnaségara samhvat 1439, and belonging to the vyitti of Drénachirya, 

% prakramht6 “yam Svaéyakinuydgas, tatra simfyik4dhyayanam anuvartaté, tasya chatvaéry anuydgdédvarini 
(of, p. 24): upakramd nikshép6 nugamé nayah; adyan dvév uktau, anugamé dvidha: niryuktyanugamsé stir. 
aigamas cla; Adyas = none ae eee (see pp. 86, 88), sttraspardi- 
wieeyokienugam> “nogatd vakshyamdnaé cha, upodgh taniryuktyanugamas ty abhyah d athab in 
tewynhs nullieé niddésé (see p, 6701) ity-Adi . , , ements ee 
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we do not possess any of the immediate sources whence they are takén. [84] A propos of v. 1 
several interesting statements are made concerning the relations of the dasaptrvin to the 
chaturdagaptirvin (trayédasapirvinah ave said to have never existed). The daSap. are said to be 
upakérakah, apingadi(dinim C)-sarhgrahanyuparachanéna (°néna hétana C), 








I have fonnd no other trace of the dévavijjiya, see p. 491 cited in the Ratnasigara as the 
sixth painnom. The jydlishkaraygam which is the ninth painnam in the Ratnasigava is at 
Jeasi mentioned in the painna list in Avi. see p. 427 


As regards the texts enumerated by Rajéndra Lila Mitra and KaAéindth Kunté, I refer to 
pages 392 and 1) for the mahapannavana mentioned by K. K, as the sixth updagam, 


In both the above authorities we find the second milasitram called viseshivasyakasttra ; 
and a text ot this name exists according to Kielhorn’s Report, pp.36 to 88. In the beginning of 
Ratnasckhara’s commentary on the ériddhapratikramwanasftra it is cited as a work of a Jina- 
bhadra (see above p. 70): yad dhuh Sri JinabhadraganikshamAéramanapddah éri videshivaéyaké 
(thea two gathésin Prakrit). According to Klatt 247 and Kielhorn, p. 37 Jinabhadra is merely 
author of a cummentary on this work. A tiki by Kotyfchirya is cited by Kielhorn, the MS. 
dating saznvai 1138 (A. D. 1082). According to Klatt Koty&charya is another appellation of 
Siliika, whose commentary on aiga 1, see p. as dates A. D. 876. Kielhorn mentions [85] an 
sucuymous cummentary on the text itself, which bears the much sought for name dishyahita (see 
pp, 44,51, 81). This MS., too,is very old samvat 119—(?) «4. e. dates at least from A, D. 1134. 
Tho viseshivasyakam is often cited in the Vichiramritasamgraha. According to Kasinith 
Kunté it contains “a detailed explanation of what is written in the Avasyaka Sfira.” 


The fourth mfilasitram in the list of Rajéndra Lila Mitra, by name pikshikashtram, 
contains (with sume independent additions) the same enumeration of the angabahira texts, etc., 
which is found in the Nandi. See p. 10 ff. According to an introduction! consisting of 
4 vith’s it deals in prose especially with the 5 mahavvayas to which as the sixth the raibhéyani 
véramanam is joined. Seep. 78. Then follows a metrical discussion of the same subject in 
Al (18, 7 and 23) ary&. Thereupon (ési khala mahavvaya-uchcharani kaya, ichhimo sutta- 
kittavamn! kiuzh) reverential salutations (nama) for the khamisamand by which partly imati 
viliyam chhavvihah Avassayazh bhagavamtam, partly: imam valyam amgabahiram kaliyan, or 
ukkaliyam, bhagavathtath, and partly: imath vaiyat duvalasahgam ganipidagam. According 
to Kaéginith Kuuté the work gives ‘‘an account of all what is to done by the Sadhus in 
every fortnight.” Perhaps the name is derived from the fact that it is to be recited every 
fortnight. 


[86] The work stated to be the third member in the group of Kalpashiras and which has 
the specific title Kalpasfitram is, according to the statements in Kaé. the text which claims 
this title car’ é£oxq», It appears as the das&é section of the fourth chhédasfitra. 


The first three members of the group of “‘ Chhédasttras”’ in Raj. L. M. cf. p, 227: — the 
brihat-, laghn- and madhyama-vichana of the mahdniéitha, are stated by Kéasfndth to “treat 
of the peuances to be performed by the Sadhus in a detailed, abridged and middling manner 
respectively.” I have not found any other mention of this work. 


The sixth member of the same group paryushanikalpa, contains, according to Kasinith : 
* directions as to the manner of observing fasts and hearing the Kalpa Satra from the twelfth — 
day of Bhadon {Bhédrapada] Badi (dark fortnight)? to the 4th or 5th day of Bhidon Sudi 
(lunar, 4. ¢. light, fortnight). Is this the paryushanikalpanijjutti in 66 arya belonging to the 








1@ Tha first verse: titthamkeré atitthé atitthasiddhé ya titthasiddé ya |. . varnd&mi || 1 || glorifies strange): 
enough the atirtha, or atirthasiddha too. According to an avachdri on it this refers to the dharmavyavachhiaa 
‘' Suvidhiprabhyitind:h tirthakyijéch saptasy axtareshu,” see p. 211 fg. 242, 348. 

1 érototkirtanarh in the avachtri, perhaps sutaki’, 

4 badi, bahuladina, as sudi, instead of 4udi, Suddhadina (or fukladina), See my treatise on the Krishna. 
janméshiami p. 360, 
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third part of “Kalpasttra” (Jacobi, pp. 86—95)? This paryush. was commented on (see 
p. 476) by Jinaprabha at the end of his samdéhavishaushadhi. 
See p. 82 on aughaniryukti and pp. 427, 429 on maranasamadhi. 


I give in conclusion a list of the texts which are either found in the Siddhanta itself 
(1—29), or are mentioned elsewhere (80 fg.) as belonging to the Siddh. but which at present 
are no longer extant, at least as independent texts. 


[87] 1. divasigarapannatti, Blige 3, 3, 1, 4 1, see pp. 268, 889, also in the painna list in 
Avi. see pp. 427, 429 (where there is but one sathgahani on it). 

2. kammavivigadasiu,® ten ajjhayanas, aiga 38, 10,4 see p. 270; cf. Nos. 7, 10, 

3. bathdhadasdu, ten ajjh., ahga 3, 10, see p. 278, 

4, ddgiddhidasdu, ten ajjh., ibid. 

5. dithadasiu, ten ajjh., <bid. (cf. up. ies 

6. samkhéviyadasin, <bid., ten ajjh. viz.: —1. khuddiy& vimanapavibhatii, 2. mahalliya 
vim., 8. alngachiiliya, « vaggachtliyA, B vivihachtliyh, e Arunévavié, 7 Varandvavié 
(Dha°), s. Garnlévavaé, 9. Vélathdharévavaé, 10. Vésamandvavié. All these titles recur 
in essentially the same order in the Nandi among the anathgapavittha text, group kaliya; see 


pp. 18,14, In the k&rikés quoted on pp. 228, 224 we find the statement that 1—5 belong to 
the fifth, and 6—10 to the twelfth year of study. 


7. kammavivigajjhayana, anga 4, 4s, see p. 280; cf. Nos. 2, 10. 


8. isibhasityé dévalégachuyabhasiya, 44 ajjh., aiga 4, 44; the isibhasiydim also in tbe 


Nandi in the list of anathgapavittha texts ; see pp. ago, 250, 272, 402, 419, 482, 442, above pp. 13, 57, 58; 
on rishibhashita see also p. ase 2-8, 


9. dévalégachnyabhisiya, see just above and also p, 280. 

[88] 10. pdvaphalavivagdim, 55 ajjh., Kalpas. Jinach. § 17,5 see p. 474; cf. Nos. 2, 7. 

1]. mahfkappam, Avaéy. 8, 55, as first chhéasnitam, see pp. us, 449; in the Nandi 
among the anaihgapavittha texts, see p. 11 (mahakappasuam), 

12. kappiyakappiam, N among the anamgap., p. ll. 

13. chullakappasuam, 2b., p. 11. 

14, mahapannavana, +b., pp. 11, 84; see p. soz. 

15. pamayappamayam, 7b., p. 11. 

16, périsimamdalam, 70., p. 12. 

17. matdalappavesé, 70, 

18, vijjacharanavinichchhad, 1b. 

19, jhanavibhatti, 7b., and in the Vidhiprapa among the painna, see p. 4ge. 

20. maranavibhatti, in N among the anamgap., p, 12. 

21. Ayavisohi, 40. 

22. viyariyasnam, 1b. 

23. samléhanasuam, <b. 

24, vihdrakappé, 1b, 

25. charanavihi, ib. 


a aaa enema meneame mein nn 
* We possess several texts on kammavivaga; thus 167 Prékrit-githds by Jinavallabha in Peterson’s Palm-Jdaf 


42 {.; also 168 ditto by Garga ibid. Nos. 52, 81b,—and, without the name of the authors, Nos. 88h, ses 1614, 
There j is a bél&vabodha on it by Matichandra, see Kielhorn p. 93. 


The 4yéradasin mentioned there are identical with chhédastitra 4. 
& The apuitharfigarandizh in 86 ajjh, mentioned ibid. are doubtless identical with m(lasdtra 1, see p. 48. 
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26. dévithdévavaé, in N among the anazigap., p. 14. 


27. utthinasuam, ib.; utthanasuyAiyé chaiird in the kirikis quoted p. 224 as the subject 
of the study of the thirteenth year, 


28. samutthjnasué, p. 14. 

29. niigapariydvaliyié, ib. 

30. asivisabhdvandé in the Pakshikasitra and the three simichari texts, ¢b.; in the 
karikas cited p. 214 as designed for the fourteenth year. 


{89] 31. ditthivisabhivandé, ib., for the 15th year, 

32. charanabhivandé (chiranasamanabh®), ib., 16th year. 

33. mahdsuvina(sumina)bhivanid, 7b., 17th year. 

34, téaganisaggi, ib., 18th year. According to Vidhiprapa title of the 15th book in 
aiiga 5, see p. gu. 

35. maranavisdh!, in Vidhiprapa among the anathgap., sce p. 12, 

36, rdhanapadaga, in the painna list in Avi., see p. 497 

37. athgavijja, 1d. 

38. jdisakarathdam, 7b., and in the painna list of the Ratnasagara, see p. 41: of, p. 84. 

39, maranasamihi, in the painna list in Avi. and in Raj. L. M., see p 4273 p. 86. 

40, tilthdgal}, in the painna list in Avi., see p. 497.6 

4], narayavibhatti, 2. 

42, dévayijjiyd, in the painna list of ihe Ratnasigara, see p. 431; cf. p. 84, 


Corresponding to the number of the 46 figamas which exist or are recognized as parts of 
the Siddhinta, we have 42 texts which are at present not extant. If we add panchakalpa? 
and the two special vichaniis of the mahiinisila, and if we count singly the ten titles comprised 
in No. 6 (as is always the case in alga 3 and elsewhere) — then the number of the texts no 
longer extant [90] is eight greater than the number of those in existence. It must, however, 
be confessed that the ten pieces collected in No.6 are very brief in compass, since they are 
each counted as one ajjhayanam; and the same may be the case as regards others of the texts 
now no longer extant. Nevertheless in the Siddhanta there are short texts and among the 
angas there is one and that is not smull (aga 4) which has but a single ajjh. 


If we take into consideration the conclusions which we were obliged to adopt in regard 
to the loss of the mahiparinnd chapter in ahga J, in regard to the changes which angas 5, 
7—11, up. 8—12 are proved io have undergone, and in regard to the total loss of anga 12 
etc., etc, — it is al once evident that great uncertainty reigns in this department of Indian 
literature, despite its seemingly firm articulation. The beginning of our knowledge is here con- 
temporary with the beginning of our doubts, One fact is of cardinal importance: — Nos. 6, 
27, 830—34 of the above list existed at the date of the kérikis cited on p. 224, and formed 
an integral part of the sacred study. The portion of the extant Siddhanta that is mentioned 
in p. 224 besides these is but trifling in comparison. The ultimate significance of this last 
assertion cannot, however, be seen at the present day. Cf. p. 228. 


In conclusion, I desire to extend my most hearty thanks to Dr. EH. Leumenn for the 
generous assistance he has rendered in reading the proof of this treatise. This assistance 
comprises very numerous corrections made on the basis of MSS. and printed matter which 
were not accessible to me. I have also used to great advantage Kielhorn’s Report and 
especially Peterson’s Detailed Report. 

Be ae a si ee a a a 


6 Tho siddhap4budapainnam ih. belongs to anga 12, see pp- 355, 841. , 
1 In Kielhorn’s report p. 94 there is mention made of a paiichokalpasttrachirni by Amradévichirya. See 
p. 477. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GHO. FR. D’PHNBA. 
No. 13.— The Ill-treated Daughter-in-law. 


There once lived an old woman with her son and his wife, and after a few years of 
married life the wife became pregnant. The old woman’s son, about this time, fitted ont a 
ship to go to another country, but before going he asked his mother to take care of his wife as 
she was pregnant, and said : — “‘ Bdld sékrd hoil té méajé tdrvdvar siniachd pdnhi parél, ant sikri 
Aéil té ripiachd pdntn parél; Ifa son be born to me & shower of gold will fall on my ship, 
but if a daughter then there will be a shower of silver.”’ 


Then bidding farewell to his wife and mother he wentaway. After a few months had 
passed the wife felt her time of delivery approaching, and so she asked her mother-in-law if she 
might take her cot into the sleeping-room (kdmbrd), but the old woman objected, saying: = 
“Kdmbrd hdi t6 dévdén dharmdchd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religious 
rites.” 


Then the daughter-in-law asked if she might place it in the hall (sé/), and the mother-in- 
law again objected, saying: — “ Sdl hai 6 uttd baisdvehaa;! The hallis meant for people 
to sit in.” 


Upon this the daughter-in-law asked if she might place her cot in the verandah (6n7d), and 
for the third time the old woman objected, saying : — “ Oatd hdi td étian edtianchd ;* The verandah 
is meant for passers-by to rest themselves.” 


The poor daughter-in-law saw that there was no place in the house to be spared for her con- 
finement, and at length resorted to a jungle, and there, under a mango-tree, was delivered of a 
boy. She left the child under the tree and went home, occasionally going back to give suck to 
the child. On the day the boy was born a shower of gold fell on his father’s ship, 
upon which he distributed sugar to the crew and returned home. His mother, however, told 
him tales against his wife, and shewed him an éréntaé (spice-grinding-stone), saying she 
had given birth to that stone! The husband’s anger was roused against his wife, but he saw 
that he could do nothing and kept quiet. 


A few more years passed and tho wife was again pregnant. This tire also her husband 
proceeded ona voyage. He again aske| nis mother to take care of his wife, which, of course 
she promised to do; ard sf ying: — “ Udld sn. rd howl té manyé idrudvar séniachd pduth parél. 
ant sohri hoil té ripiachd n& th parél; if a son be born to me there will fall on my ship a shower 
of gold, but if a daughter is born there will be a shower of silver,” he went away. 


Some months after, when the tims of her labour commenced, the wife again asked her 
mother-in-law if she might use the sleeping-room, but she met with the same objection as 
before: — “Kdmbrd hdi i6 déuda dharmdéché; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and 
religious rites.” 


She then asked for the use of the hall, but again came the objection: — “Sdl hdt té ditd 
baisduchmk ; The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 


Then the use of the verandah was asked for, and again the old woman said: —‘“ Ontd hai 
6 étian edtianchd ; The verandwh is meant for such as come and go.” 


The poor woman, for the second time, was refused a place for her confinement, and again 
went irto the jungle and was delivered under a kdzit tree (catchu-nut tree), where she left the child 
and went home, occasionally going back to the tree to suckle it. For the second time there fell 
a shower of gold on her husband's ship, and, again distributing sugar to the crew, he returned 
home with great joy; but only to be disappointed, for the old woman again told him a lot of 


A td ae enn emote me 


I Liberally, ‘the hall is for rising and sitting.’ 3 Literally, ‘the verandah is for such as come and go.’ ' 
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tales, and produced a bévatra (Goa broom), saying that his wife had given birth to it! The 
husband was very much incensed against his wife, but cooled his ive, and had patience 
with her. 


When a few more years had passed his wife again became pregnant, and for the third time 
her husband went on a voyage, leaving his wife to the care of his mother, who promised all care 
and to take every precaution that would ensure a successful delivery. Before he went away, he 
said :—-“ Mald sékrd héil té mdnjé tdrudvar séniachd pdnid parél, ani sdlert hétl té riptachd pdnia 
parél; Should a son be born to me there will fall on my ship a shower of gold, but if a daughter 
hen a shower of silver.” 


Now in due time the wife felt her time approaching, and, therefore, asked her mother in-law 
if she might use the sleeping apartment, but she only got the same old answer: — “Kdmbrd 
hai 6 déudi dharmdché; The sleeping-room is assigned to the gods and religious rites,” 


So also when she asked for a place in the hall, she was told : ~ “ Sal hdi té uted baisddehaah ; 
The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 


She now pleaded for the verandah, but was put off by the same answer: — “ Ontd hai td 
dian 2dtiahchd; The verandah is meant for passers-by.” 


The poor woman saw no alternative, but had again to resort to the jungle, and was 
delivered this time of a daughter, under a tamarind tree (chiich). After her delivery she left 
the child there and went home, occasionally going back to suckle it. Her husband witnessed a 
heavy shower of silver, and, after again distributing sugar to the crew, returned home; but only 
ty be disappointed for the third time, for he was now shewn a mévali (date-palm broom). 


Now, this time the old woman told him so many tales that he was mad with rage. 
She told him to get rid of his wife, and said she would get him married to another. Her son 
believed every word that was told him, and having chastised his wife most brutally, went 
and hanged her on an ér tree (Ficus religiosa), and left her therealong time. Fortunately for 
her, however, there passed that way some géunlds (cow-herds) who felt deeply for her, and 
thought within themselves :— “ Bichiriain kd gdnia kéléi kon sdné: pin dpin sdrvis tild ; 
What offence the poor woman may have committed, who can say? But we will, nevertheless, 
set her free.” 

So they set her free, and went their way to graze their cattle. She now went and 
fetched together her children, The two boys were pretty well advanced in years, and the girl 
had made wonderful progress in her growth. So they built a hut, and lived in it. 


The old woman, in the meanwhile, made arrangements for getting her son married to 
another girl, and on the appointed day our hero was dressed up ready to go to the Church. But 
his former wife, who came to know that her husband was about to go to Church to be married 
to some one else, called to her childrer and taught them to say: — 

Anbid birchid dmbayd dadd, kdal birchia kdalyd dad, chitché biurché sdlép bdyé, ldl tépivdld 
dmehd bdp, drdvar téaglét dmoht di, dharam kar g6 kausélné djé; Brother Mango from under 

Brother Catchu-nut from under the catchu-nut tree; Sister Salép from under 


the mango tree ; 
the tamarind tree; the man with the red hat is our father; our mother is hanging on the banian 


tree; give alms, oh tale-telling grandmother 

When they were able to repeat this by heart, she told them to go and say it near their father’s 
house. The children went and standing before the house repeated what their mother had 
tanght them. Their father, who had never seen them before, was taken by their faces, and, as 
he did not understand what they had said, he told them to repeat it again, upon which they 


said : — 
Amdid. birchid Gmbayd dddd, kdak birchid késityd dddd, chinché biirché sdlép bdyé, lal téptvdld 
Amchd bap, érdvar rdnglés dmché ai, dharam kar 98 kausdiné dé ; Brother Mango from under 


{?? 
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the mango tree; Brother Catchu-nut from under the catchu-nut tree; Sister Salép from under 
the tamarind tree ; the man with the red hat is our father ; aur mother is hanging on the banian 
tree; give alms, oh tale-telling grandmother |” 


Their father called to his mother and told her to give them some 676.8 She came ont, but, 
suspecting who the children were, refused to give them anything. Their father, however, 
himself went to the cook-house, and fetched some dré and gave them to the children. He then 
made them repeat what they said over and over again several times. At last he thought there 
must be some meaning attached to what they said, and asked them where they had learnt it, 
The children told him that their mother had taught them. Upon this he told them to call 
their mother (his own wife), and when she came in his presence, he asked her whose children 
they were that were standing before them, and she sajd: -e ‘‘These children are yours und 
mine.” 


When she said this, he told her to explain what it all meant. She then told him all: — 
How she had beon prevented from being delivered in the house on the plea that . kdmbrd hit 10 
dévdi dharmdchd, the sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religions rites : sél hdi ié 
wid baiséuvchamh, the hall is meant for silting in : dntd hdi 16 étian zdtianhd, the verandah 
belongs to passers-by ;” and how she had resorted to the jungle, where she was delivered first of 
a boy under a mango tree, & second time of another boy under a catchu-nut tree, and the third 
time of a girl under a tamarind tree; and how each time she was wont to go home leaving the 
children there, occasionally going to them to give them milk; and how his mother, whenever 
he came home, shewed him first au érdnta (spice-grinding-stone), secondly a bovdind (Goa 
broom), and thirdly a mévdli (date-palm broom); and how, not content with these tricks, she 
had told him a great many tales. Upon this he embraced his wife and children, and asked 
her why she did not tell him all this long ago, even at the risk of her life, Then in a rage 
he took hold of his mother, cut her into three pi¢ces, and hung the pieces up on three 
roads. 


After this he lived happily with his wife and children.‘ 


MISCELLANEA. 


TIBETAN FOLKLOBE. destroy these. But otherwise the cat is consi- 


1.—COais. 


The Cat is treated by Tibetans with the 
most marked attention and forbearance. 
Hiven when it spills milk, breaks or destroys any 
valuable object or kills some pet bird, it is never 
whipped. or beaten in any way; but merely chid, 
and gently driven away by the voice : — while 
were a dog or child to commit these offences they 
would be soundly thrashed. 


Such very mild and considerate treatment 
might lead one to suppose that the catis esteemed 
holy. But such is not the case It is indeed 
regarded as a useful animal to the extent that it 
contributes to the preservation of sacred pictures, 
robes, books, and sacrificial food and the like, by 
killing the rats and mice which consume and 





dered to be the most sinful being on earth, on 
account of its constant desire for taking life, even 
when gorged with food, and iis torture of its 
victims. Its mild treatment is due to the 
belief that whoever causes the death of a 
cat, whether accidentally or otherwise, will 
have the sins of the cat transferred to his 
Shoulders. And so greatis the burden of its 
sins that even were one str (2 Ibs.) of butter for 
each hair on the cat’s body offered in feeding the 
temple lamps before Buddha’s image, the crime 
would not be expiated. Hence everyone is most 
careful to avoid incurring this calamity And 
when a cat dies its body is carried outside the 
village and deposited, if possible, at a place where 
two paths cross. 
L. A. WAanpsL, 





3 The process of making these ‘ré (singular fré) is similar to making pél¢ (see ante, p.143). But while pélé 
are made in the shape of ordinary hand-bread, éré are made by putting lumps of wheaten dough, thicker than that 
mpod for ptlé, into boiling oil. Oré are generally made on occasions of weddings and feasts. 

4 [This sbory ig valuable aa shewing where the second part of the extraprdinary story of Bapkhfd! (ante. 


p 142.) comes from. — Bp.] 
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NOTES ON AN ARCHAOLOGICAL TOUR THROUGH RAMANNADESA 
(THE TALAING COUNTRY OF BURMA). 


BY TAW SHIN-KO. 


NDER instructions from the Government of Burma, I left Rangoon for Moulmein on 

the 5th December, 1891. As it was my intention to explore the whole of the country, 

which constituted the ancient Talaing kingdom of Ramafiiadéga, with special reference to 

the elucidation of the history of the places mentioned in the Kalyéni Inscriptions, I went 

down to Amherst by boat and returned to Moulmein by land, and the notes now published are 
those that I was enabled to make by the way. 


The Mun or Talaing language is still spoken in the villages between Amberst and 
Moulmein, and is stiil taught in the monastic schools there; but, owing to there being no 
Government grants-in-aid given for the encouragement of its study, it is not taught in the lay 
schools. The Talaing language has a unique literature of its own; numbers of inscriptions 
are recorded in it; and certain questions relating to the ethnography, history, anti- 
quities, and languages of the peoples inhabiting Burma are awaiting solution, because 
the Talaing literature is still a terra incognita. Considering thatthe study of the insigni- 
ficant dialects of the Karen language, which has no indigenous literature, and whose alphabet 
was invented by Doctor Wade, an American Missionary, in 1832, receives considerable en- 
couragement, it would be well if the Education Department could see its way to recognize 
Talaing in the curriculum of studies for indigenous schools in those parts of the Tavoy, Amherst, 
Shwégyin, and Pegu districts, where it is still spoken and studied. This measure would, no 
doubt, be pleasing to the Talaings, and would be a token of gracious, although late, recognition 
of the services rendered by their fellow-countrymen to the British in the first and second 
Burmese Wars.! 


About 20 miles from Amherst is Wagart, originally founded by King Wagarfi near the 
close of the 18th Century, A.D. The site of the old city is now completely covered with 
jungle; but traces of its walls and moat still exist. Itis said that its walls were of laterite, 
and that images of the same material existed in its vicinity. But I saw neither the walls nor 
the images ; apparently the laterite walls have served as road-metal for the contractors of the 
Public Works Department, and the images are hidden by jungle. I am not sure whether 
any excavations carried out at Wadgari would bring to nent any inscriptions or objects of 
archeological interest, 


On the 11th December, Pagat was visited. There are caves of great historical interest 
in its neighbourhood. Pigat is the birth-place of Wagari, who restored the Talaing 
monarchy after Ramaiifiadééa had been subject to Burmese rule for over two centuries, and is 
full of historical associations. It was here that Dalabin,? the ‘Hereward the Wake’ of the 
Talaings, utilized the strategic position of the place, and for long defied the Burmese forces of 
(Alaungp‘ay4) Alompra’s son and immediate successor, Naungddgyi.3 The caves are natural 
openings in hills of submarine limestone rock. Some of them are over 1,000 feet in height 
and have precipitous sides. It is reported that large boxes of Talaing palm-leaf manuscripts, 
which were originally hidden by patriotic Talaings to escape destruction from the ruthless 
hands of the Burmese conquerors, are decaying’ in the sequestered parts of these caves. 





1[TI fully endorse this plea for the preservation of the Talaing language. It is rapidly disappearing before 
Burmese, and it is pitiable to note the absolute ignorance of many Talaings of their distinctive language. But 
historically it is quite ad valuable as Burmese, if not moreso. It is not desirable, speaking practically, to revive 
Talaing, but academically its preservation would be invaluable and a chair in the Rangoon College might well 
be devoted to Talaing and its epigraphy and literature.—Eo.] 

2 dia ‘in Thalian cosa, 8 d==qw in * law.’ 

« Babpeyuently, I leant froma priest of the Mahfyin hyawng (monastery) at Kadé, that complete sets of 
Taleing mandsoripts are being preserved in the Royal Libraries at Bangkdk. It would be good thing to obtain 
s set for the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. Perhaps the British Oonsul could be moved to prefer a request to 
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There are now few persons, who can read and understand these manuscripts; but, whenever 
they shall have been interpreted by a trained scholar, they will throw a flood of light on Talaing 
history, and on the history of learned, religious, and commercial relations between Ramajina- 
dééa, Ceylon, and Southern India. They will also solve certain questions connected with Péli 
and Sanskrit philology and literature. 


Owing to want of time only two caves, namely, the Kogun and Pigat, could be visited. 
The former presents a splendid sight. Its precipitous side facing the Kogun village is com- 
pletely covered by painted terra cotta tablets arranged symmetrically in the form of terraces 
and spires. Inside the cave are lying images of various sizes in different stages of decay and 
ruin. They are found to be made of the following substances : lead, brass, wood, stone, brick, 
and lacquerware. The majority of them bespeak their antiquity, as they differ from modern 
ones in the following particulars:— the head is surmounted by a spiral truncated cone 
representing the Buddhist nimbus ; the bristles of the hair are represented; the ears do not 
touch the shoalders; the forehead is prominent, but remarkably narrow ; the eyebrows, eyes, 
and lips are the most prominent features of the face; the body is short and stout and the 
head is disproportionately big; the limbs are full and large ; the sole of the right foot is not 
displayed. 


No history is known to existabout the caves of this neighbourhood ; nor is there any person, 
layman or priest, who can relate anything historically true about them. But, judging from the 
fact that Rimaiifiadésa was subject to Cambodian rule from the 6th to the 10th century A. D., 
and again to Siamese rale in the 14th century, it may be safely inferred that most of the images 
are of Cambodian or Siamese origin. The general architectural effect of the cave, and the 
resemblance of these images to those of Siam, favour this view. A closer examination in detail, 
however, might reveal the fact that some of the images were dedicated to Brahmanical worship, 
which was favoured by the ancient Kings of Cambodia, that others are of Sinhalese or 
Dravidian origin, and that there is some relationship, historical, religious, and architectural, 
between the caves in the Amherst district and the cave temples of Cambodia and India, I 
brought away three small wooden images with legends, ncw illegible, but conjectured to be in 
the Siamese characters inscribed on their pedestals. (See plate.) 


The Pagat Cave was next visited. It contains nothing of interest. It is now the 
home of bats, whose dung yields an annual revenue of Rs. 600. It would appear that the 


contents of this cave have been made away with in order to make room for the more valuable 
dung! 


Near this cave is a monastery, now occupied by a priest from Upper Burma. Simce the 
annexation of that province to the British Crown, numbers of Buddhist priests from it have 
settled down in this district. Owing to their reputed learning and thoir conversational powers, 
they are highly esteemed and are abundantly supplied with the necessaries of life. The 
Talaing priests are, as a rule, somewhat lax in their observance of strict precepts: ¢. g., 
they are possessed of boats and Janded estates, drive about in bullock-carts, drink tea in the 
evenings, and smoke cigars in public! Such conduct is now being followed by the priests from 
Upper Burma, who appear to be imbued with the truth of the proverb: “At Rome, do as 
Rome does,” The burden of supporting the priests, who do very little in return for their 
maintenance, and who idle away most of their time, because the educational work is better 
and more efficiently done by the lay schools, is in the Talaing Country indeed a heavy one. 
On au average about 100 houses support a kyawng, and every village that has any pretence 
to piety must havea kyaung of its own. The standard of material comfort of the villagers, 








this effect to His Siamese Majesty. The late Dr. Forchhammer succeeded in procuring a number of ancient Talaing 
i be ees the caves in the neighbourhood of Pagit. I understand some of them, if not all, are now lying 
ts the Borteed Free tet [The Chief Commissioner, Burmah, has addressed the British Consul at Bangkék 


Indian Antiquary. 


INSCRIBED WOODEN IMAGES FROM THE KOGUN CAVE . 
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who maintain the kyaung, may be a low one, but the péngyt in cha f the & i 
the tatof the land: ’ pongy rge of the Ayaung is fed on 


On the 14th December, I visited Kokarék, which is inhabited by Burmans, Talaings 
Shins, Karens, and TaungSis. The Taung¥ts are an interesting people. They haves litera- 
ture’ of their own, and I obtained a copy of # poetical work called Suttanippan (Suttanthbbdna 
or Nibbdnasuita).® The language of the TaungSus contains words bodily borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples by whom they are surrounded. The Taung¥tis resemble their congen- 
ers, the Karens, in physical appearance; their build is thick-set, and they have full, round 
and heavy features. At Kokarék’ the Taung¥i language is purer than at Thatén, although 
there have been many inter-marriages between the Taungdils and the Shins. 


The meaning of the word ‘Taung®t’ is Highlander, in contradistinction to the people of 
the lowlands. A similar distinction obtains in Cambodia, the ancient Kingdom of the Khmers,” 
The latter M. Mouhot describes thus: — “Having a great taste for music, and being gifted 
with ears excessively fine, with them® originated the tam-iam, so prized among the neighbour- 
ing nations; and by uniting its sounds to those of a large drum, they obtain music tolerably 
harmonious. The art of writing is unknown to them; and as they necessarily lead a wander. 
ing life, they seem to have lost nearly all traditions of the past. The only information I could 
extract from their oldest chief was, that far beyond the chain of mountains which crosses the 
country from north to south, are other people of the high country (such is the name they give 
themselves; that of savage wounds them greatly), that they have many relations there, and 
they even cite names of villages or hamlets as far as the provinces occupied by the 
Annamite invaders. Their practice is to bury their dead.” The above description would, with 
slight modifications and with the exception of the part relating to their ignorance of the art of 
writing, answer very well for that of the Taung®is. 


The Taung®is call themselves Phas, 7. ¢., ancient fathers, and have a tradition that large 
numbers of them emigrated years ago from their original seat of Thatén to a State of the same 
name in the Shin country. Since then they have borrowed largely from Shan literature: in 
fact, their books, most of which have been translated from Shin, contain a large admixture 
of Shan words.® 


The Taung3t alphabet appears to have a closer affinity to that of the Talaings or the 
Burmans than to that of the Shans, as it recognises the medial letters, which are absent in 
Shin. The one peculiarity deserving of notice in the pronunciation of the letters is the 
Indian sound accorded to the letters of the palatal class, ¢g., @q is pronounced ch and 
nots, as the Tibetans, Burmans, and Talaings pronounce. This is a remarkable fact 
showing the probability of the Taung@is having received their alphabet direct from Indian 
colonists,1 


snc nen pn CE ee 


5 “ My authority for this is the following extract of a note from a gentleman of the American Mission to 
Lieutenant Newmarch :— 

‘The Toungthoos have a writted language and books, and kyoungs and priests. I have seen their books, and 
on the fall of Sebastopol I printed the Governor-General’s proclamation for Lieutanant Burn in Toungthoo, but 
I confess it was the first and only thing that was ever printed in Toungthoo.”—~Yule’s Mission to Ava, Appendix 
M., page 3838. 


6 [This is now in the British Museum. Dr. Cushing informs me that Taung ot MES. are frequently to be met with 
in Shan monasteries, and that the commonest text of all is the Suttanippan.—Eb. ] 

7 Vide Mouhot’s Travele in the Central Parts of Indo-China, Oambodia, and Laos, page 24. 

8 Savages to the Hast of Cambodia, called by the Cambodians their elder brothers. 

9 [Dr. Cushing informs me that the Taungdt Language is closely related to that of the Pghd Karens and that a 


Taungdt, can easily learn to make himself intelligible to a Pghd Karen in a short time.—Ep.] 
10 [It may some day help much in determining the original sound of many Burmese words, which, no doubt 
have, in historical times, changed their sonnds.—ED.] 
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The Taungst. language, as evidenced by the comparative vocabulary shown below, 
has closer affinity to Burmese than to Shan or Talaing : 


i a ene a A NC 


Taung ou. Burmese. 

JsrnrIpInncInEIITITEESISTIEnSEnEE EE Le nn EE EEnaee 
Ta-palt - | Ta, tit ... ss | One. 
Ni-pa = re ...| Hna, bnit bee ai -»-| Two. 
Sén-pi - sas | Ding 4 ,,, ve oes .| Three. 
Lit-pa ne .| Lé8 ve ae .| Four. 
Negat-pa ... i | Ngds .| Five. 
Sa-pa ase | Chauk ... - | Six. 


...| Khuhnit... ies 
| Shit ; 
K63 pie 


Nit-pi 10.00 we or 
Sét-pa ... ase we 


...| Seven. 
| Hight. 


Knut-pa ... ous sag .| Nine. 
Tachis 12 ,., es ae | Taset5 ,,, sae Ten. 
Mis 18 ae Se | Né ee Sun. 
La as “ as .».| La a .«| Moon. 
Chia see Sas we] Ky dlé ees .»| Star. 
Pha oe ae | Pha i ae ...| Father. 
M6 3 se see Ses | Mi ade ies ea .| Mother. 
Lo re sue st | La ae “ae .| Man. 








On the 28th, I started for Thatén and reached it on the same day. Datén, as the name 
spelt Thatéin, Thahtun, and Thatone, is pronounced, has been identified by Burmese and Talaing 
writers as the Suvannabhimi of the Buddhist books, and the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy and 
others. It is bounded on the east by the Dinganék Range, which is about 12 miles long, and 
trends from north to south. On the west is an immense rice plain, which is about 15 miles in 


breadth, and beyond that is the sea. In the rainy season the plain is covered by water and 
navigation over it by boat is possible. 


According to a Talaing tradition, Thatén was founded by Stharaja&, a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha. In choosing the site of the new city he consulted his foster-father, the 
Rishi of Zingyaik, and was advised to select a spot where gold was found, and to which a 
large population would be attracted ina short time. The spot where the Jubilee Memorial 
Fountain, erected in 1888, is now playing, is still pointed out as the site of the palace of 
Stharaja and Manuhi, the first and last kings of Thatén. Close by is the gold-bearing stream 
of the Shwégyaung Sain, which is perennial and issues from the Dinganék (Singanika) Hill. 
Gold is still worked by isolated individuals at the beginning and close of the rainy season, but 
the quantities obtained are not commensurate with the amount of labour involved. 


There are five Talaing inscriptions at Thatén: four in the enclosure of the Shwézayan 


Pagoda, and the remaining one under a banyan tree at Nyaungwaing. Their paleography 
indicates that their age is about 400 years. 


Three brick buildings near the Shwéziyén Pagoda are known as the libraries, whence 


Andrat‘iz6, King of Pagan, is said to have removed the “five elephant-loads of Buddhist 
scriptures” in 1057 A. D. 





11 Pd denotes an individual unit. Its cognate form, pronounced with the heavy tone, is employed as a numeral 
eo-efficient in Burmese. 


12 Oh in Taung df is interchangeable with s in Burmese. 


18 This word means fire in Burmese ; but the primitive conception of the sun as the source of heat may have 
possibly existed. 


% The sign 5 denotes that the syllable to which it is affixed should be pronounced with the heavy tone. 
1 ag atin ‘pair,’ 16 Ky = ch in Burmese as often as nob. 
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Terra cotta tablets, inserted in niches in the Pagyap‘aya (pagoda) within the same 
enclosure are of considerable interest. Most of them have been destroyed, and the meaning of 
the representations is not accurately understood. Bunt they appear to indicate that the people, 
whoever they were, who constructed these tablets, undoubtedly professed Brabmanism or 
Hinduism, and that they had attained to some degree of civilization. Siva with his trident 
is the predominant figure ; conveyances are drawn by single ponies, and women wear their 
hair in big knots at the back of the head. The features of the persons represented are of 
Mongolian cast, and resemble those of the Karens and Taung®¥tis of the present day.l? 


The Dagyap‘aya, in common with other sacred edifices built by the Talaings, is constructed 
of hewn laterite; and the existence of several tanks in its vicinity indicates the source whence 
this building material was obtained. 


There are three sculptures in bas-relief on stone, representing Vaishnava symbols, lying 
in the enclosure of the Assistant Commissioner’s Court-house. These have been removed to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon.!8 


Nat (7.¢. spirit) worship is still, as in other parts of Burma, one of the prevailing forms 
of belief at Thatén. I visited the temple of the Nat called Phé-phé=Grandfather. Tradition, 
which is, in this case, primd facie palpably false, says that, when this Nat was a human being, 
he was charged by Sina and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries who visited RAmafifiadéSa in 
the third century B.C., to safeguard Thatin against the attacks of the bilis or ogres. The image 
of Phé-phé represents an old man of about 60 years of age, sitting cross-legged, with a white 
fillet round the head, and a moustache and pointed beard. The forehead is broad and the 
face bears an intelligent expression. The upper portion of the body is nude, and the lower is 
dressed in a chék pasé, or loin-cloth, of the zigzag pattern so much prized by the people of 
Burma. The right hand rests on the right knee, and the left is in the act of counting the 
beads of a rosary. The height of the figure is about five feet. In the apartment on the left of 
Phé-phé is an image representing a benign-looking wun, or governor, in full official dress. 
Facing the second image in a separate apartment is the representation of a wild, fierce-looking 
b3, or military officer, in uniform. The fourth apartment on the left of the 06 is dedicated to 
a female nat, who is presumably the wife of Phé-phé. But there is no image representing 
her. It isa noteworthy fact that, as it would be ifin India and Ceylon, this temple is held 
in veneration by various nationalities professing different creeds. The images of the ndts are in 
a good state of preservation, as they are in the custody of a medium, who gains a comfortable 
livelihood thereby. An annual festival, which is largely attended, is held in their honour. 
These nats are to my mind clearly an embodiment of hero-worship, representing some benevo- 
lent and sympathetic Burmese governor and his relatives, who left behind them a kindly 
memory.1® 


On the 31st December, I visited the Kékbénnay6n Hill, which is about eight miles to the 
west of Bilin. On the top of the hill are two images representing the Buddhist missionaries, 
Sona and Uttara, in a recumbent posture and with their hands clasped towards a stone vessel 
placed between them. The vessel is reputed to contain a hair of Gautama Buddha. Around 
Séna and Uttara are the figures of yahdndds, or Buddhist saints, with full, round, and heavy 
features. The foreheads of these figures are broad and prominent, but retreating; the nose is 
big and long; and the mouth large. At the four corners of the platform on the top of the hill, 
are figures of a strange monster, half man, half beast, called, by a false Palicism, Manussiha. 
a een Sean, eect San am ps ae ae 


17 A description of these tablets is given at pages 716 and 717 of the Brittsh Burma Gasetteer, Vol. Il. [I do not 
personally quite agree with the statements in the text and will endeavour to show, in 2 paper now preparing for 
publication in this Jowrnal, that all the Thatén sculptures are quite compatible with the Buddhist onlt.—Hp. | 

18 [Though of a most interesting Indian character, it is probably yet premature to state their precise 
nature.--ED. 

19 [I aa se that, when I was in Thatén, I was told that they represent a Portuguese governor and his staff, 
and that they are consulted before entering on any kind of project. If they smile the project will succeed, —ED,] 
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There is no such Pali word, but the term has been coined to designate a monster with one 
human head and two lions’ bodies. The ‘origin’ of the manussiha is thus recorded in the 
Kalyani Inscriptions :— 

“The town (Gélamattikanagara= the modern Ayetbéma in the Shwégyin district) was 
situated on the seashore ; and thefe was a rakkhas?, who lived in the sea, and was in the habit 
of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the king’s palace. On the very 
night of the arrival of the two théras, the chief queen of the king gave birth toa child. The 
rakkhast, knowing that a child had been born in the king’s palace, came towards the town, 
surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of devouring it. When the people saw the 
rakkhast, they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud cry. The two théras, perceiving 
that the rakkhast and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly frightful appearance of lions, 
each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their supernatural power) monsters 
of similar appearance, but twice the number of those accompanying the rakkhast, and these 
monsters chased the rakishasas and obstructed their further progress. When the pisdchas saw 
twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power of the two théras, they 


cried out: ‘Now we shall become their prey, and being stricken with terror, fled towards the 
sea.” 


Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Hastern Architecture (page 622), makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks on the origin of this monster: “ This illustration (of the Shwédagén 
Pagoda at Rangoon) is also valuable as showing the last lineal descendant of these great 
human-headed winged lions that once adorned the portals of the palaces at Nineveh ; but after 


nearly 3,000 years of wandering and ill-treatment have degenerated into these wretched 
caricatures of their former selves.’’*° 


In an ima ge-house at the foot of the hill is a brass bell on which the old Talaing inscrip- 
tion has been effaced, and a modern Burmese one engraved. It is, perhaps, hopeless to 
recover a copy of the ancient inscription. 


On the Ist January 1892, I visited the Tizaung Pagoda at Zékthék village, which is 
about 6 miles to the north of Bilin. The basement of the pagoda is constructed of blocks of 
laterite, each about 2 feet by 14 feet by 1 foot in dimension. Some of the images, as well as 
the receptacles for offerings, &c., placed around it are of the same material, and bear traces 
of ornamentation. In the neighbourhood are sculptures in relief engraved on large laterite 
blocks, which are so arranged as to form panels on the face of a wall or rampart of earth 450 
feet long and 12 feet high. They are known as the sinddt-myindat (elephants and horses of 


war); but the representations are those of elephants and tigers, or lions, alternately with those 
of nats interspersed between them.” 


The Kélaba (Kélasa) Pagoda — the Kélasabhapabbatachétiya”? of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions — was visited on the 2nd January. It is situated on a steep hill about 2,000 feet 
high, and appears to have been renovated. It derives its sanctity from the tradition that, like 
the Kyaiktiyé and Kékbénniyén Pagodas, it contains one of the three hairs given by Gautama 
Buddha to the Rishi Kélasa. Near the pagoda are two stone inscriptions cut by King 
Dhammachéti. They are in the Talaing character. The engiaved portion of one has been 
entirely destroyed and only the socket remains standing, while half of the other has been broken. 
Only one manusstha, facing seawards, is found on the pagoda platform. Numbers of square 


bricks with the representation of a lotus flower impressed upon them are lying about the 
place. 


et a 

20 [The very remarkable resemblance of the chin'%é of Burma (out of which, no doubt, grew the manusstha) 
to the winged lion of Nineveh, down to the very beard, has often impressed me. S2 also has that of the t6 of 
Burma to the winged bull. An intermediary form of the chin%éis perhaps to be seen in the two lions couchant 
(= chin§é) from the Amaravatt Tope in the British Museum.—Ep.] 


31 [They probably were intended to represent a military expedition. See below, note 29.—Ep.] 


= (The syllable dha in this word is remarkable, and occurs, apparently as a local peculiarity, in other Palicisms 
of tee Palaings. B.y., Tikumbhach¢ti = the modern Palicized name of the Shwédagén Pagoda.—Ep,] 
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The Kélasa Hill abounds in plants used in Burmese medicine. The plant, called maukk‘add, 


is employed as an antidote against snake-poison, and another, called k‘wégaungzawet, is used in 
curing hydrophobia. 


On the same day, the village of Ayetbdma, which is four miles off, was visited. It is the 
ancient Taikkulé and the Gélamattikanagara of the Kalyani Inscriptions. Dr. Forch- 
hammer in his Notes on the Harly History and Geography of British Burma, IL. page 7, says: 
“Though the seashore is now abont twelve miles”® to the west, this place was still an impor- 
tant seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is marked on the map of Professor Lassen as 
Takkala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges 
of sea-going vessels are still frequently dug up about Taikkuli.’* 


As to Gélamattikanagara (for Géla read Skr. Ganda), if the evidence afforded by the 
Kalyani Inscriptions can be relied on, the settlement in Suvannabhimi was apparently 
colonized from Bengal during one of the struggles for supremacy between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism and possibly Jainism also.?* At the conclusion of the third Buddhist 
Council it was remembered by the mother-country, and missionaries were sent to it in order to 
re-establish community of faith. 


There used to be a Talaing inscription near Ayetbdma, but it was removed to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon about eight years ago, Traces of a wall and moat still exist, and 
fragments of pottery and of glazed tiles are found in the neighbourhood. 


Pegu was reached on the night of the 3rd January. Extensive ruins are extant on the 
east and west face of the town. The ruins at Zaingganaing, on the west side, comprise those 
of Kalyénisimaé, Mahachéti, Yabémy6, Kyaikpun,*® and Shwégfgyi. There are ten 
inscriptions at Kalyanisima, one at Yabémyd and twenty-two at Shwégtgyi. Between 
Kalyanisimé and Mahachéti is an enormous image of Gautama Buddha in a recumbent posture, 
measuring about 181 feet in length. Treasure-hunters have been hard at work among these 
ruins, and I am told that their acts of vandalism are countenanced both by the péngyts and the 
native officials, who expect a share in the “finds.’’ Most of the stone inscriptions have been 
broken by treasure-hunters, or by pagoda slaves, who were anxious to obliterate the record of 
their origin. In some cases, the names of persons dedicated as pagoda slaves have been 
carefully chiselled ont.*” 


Pegu is the Thebaid of Ramafifiadésa, as Pagin is of Burma Proper, and its ruins 
have great claim to a detailed archwological survey. The Kalyanisimaé is the most interesting 
of all. (See plate No.1.) It is an ancient Hall of Ordination, to which Buddhist priests from 
all parts of Burma, and even from Ceylon and Siam, used to flock to receive their upasampaddé 
ordination. Close by are ten stone-slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides. 
All of them are more or less broken, but the fragments, which are lying scattered about are 





a8 Of late, the sea has been encroaching on the land. At the time of my visit, the sites of many villages, which 
derived their wealth and prosperity from the rice trade, were under water. 

% The subject of the identification of this place with the Takéla of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geographers 
is discussed, op, cit., at pages 1216, and at pages 198 and 199 of McCrindle’s Ancient Indta described by Ptolemy. 

2 The Kaly4ni Inscriptions (1476 A. D ), obverse of first stone, say “ this town is called to this day Gélamati- 
kanagara, because it contains many mud and wattle houses resembling those of the Géla people.” 

26 Hour colossal images of Buddha sitting cross-legged, back to back, and facing the cardinal pomts. The 
height of each image is about 90 feet; the thumb measures 8 feet, the arm from the inner elbow-joint to the tip of 
the middle finger 38 feet, the distance from knee to knee 62 feet. The images represent the four Buddhas, who 
have appeared in this Kalpa, namaly, Kakusandha, Kinagamana, Kassape, and Gautama. Similar images are found 
at Pagin, the prototype being probably those of Angkor Thém. [These peculiar images are clearly Cambodian, 
and form, a tower of fhe ordinary Cambodian type. Terra cotte tablets, much mutilated unfortunately, found in 
the neighbourhood clearly represent Cambodian figures, such as are common in Pnom-Penh.—Ep,] 


# LA common and unfortunate practice all over Burma,—HD.] 
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capable of restoration. Their average dimensions are about 12 feet high, 4 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 1 foot and 3 inches thick. They were set up by King Dhammachéti after he had founded 
the Kalyanisimé in1476 A.D. The language of the inscriptions is partly Pali and partly 
Talaing. (See plate No. 2.) Numerous copies of the Pali portion on palm-leaf are extant, 
and from two of them I have prepared a text transcribed in the Roman character."* The 
great value of the Kalyani Inscriptions rests on the detailed information they give of the 
manner in which stmds (béngs) should be consecrated in order to secure their validity, of the 
intercourse of Pegu and Burma with Ceylon and Southern India in the 15th century A. D., and 
of the Burmese view of the apostolic succession of the Buddhist priesthood. 


The Mah&chéti Pagoda is a huge pile of brick and laterite, built by Hanbawadt 
Sinbytiyin about the middle of the 16th century A.D. Only the square basement now 
remains, measuring about 320 feet wide at the base, and about 170 feet high. 


Nothing definite is known about the ruins of Yabémyd, Kyaikpun, and Shwégfgyi. In the 
neighbourhood of the last-named Pagoda, glazed terra cotta tablets exhibiting, in relief, figures 
of human beings and animals were found lying scattered about. A number of such tablets 
have been collected in Mr. Jackson’s garden near the Kalydnisima. All these should be 
acquired by Government and sent to the Phayre Museum at Rangoon. They appear to have 
been manufactured by colonists from India.*° 


The religions buildings at Pegu suffered greatly at the hands of the Portuguese 
adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias Maung Zingi, who held his Court at 
Syriam at the beginning of the 17th century, and also at the hands of Alompra’s soldiery, 
who, being incensed at the acts of sacrilege committed by the Talaings during their ephemeral 
conquest of Burma Proper, wreaked their vengeance when their turn came. It is suid that 
Maung Zinga, who was originally a ship-boy, and was stationed at Syriam to watch events 
and to represent his master, the King of Arakan, entertained ambitions designs of holding 
Pegu as a dependency of the Crown of Portugal and of converting the Peguans to Christianity. 
For the attainment of this object, he allied himself with Byinnyé Dala, the Governor of 
Martaban, who was tributary to Siam, and opened communications with the Viceroy of Goa. 
He failed in his object and met with his death, because he had alienated the sympathy of 
the people by breaking down their religious buildings and shipping off to Goa the treasures 
obtained therefrom in “five ships.” In the plaintive words of the bamaing or history of 
the Shwémddd Pagoda: “ Maung Zinga was a heretic, who, for ten years, searched for pagodas 
to destroy them. Religion perished in Rimafifia, and good works were no longer performed.” 


The Shwégtgalé Pagoda is in a good state of preservation, Its basement consists of a 
gallery containing 64 images of Buddha, each 4 feet 8 inches high, which were apparently 
constructed by Siamese architects. It is octagonal in shape, and is a remarkable structure. 
On each side is an entrance, 6 feet high by 3 feet 2 inches wide, and 7 feet 2 inches long; these 
entrances lead to an interior gallery, 5 feet 2 inches wide and 7 feet 3 inches high ; the entire 
gallery, passing round the central portion, measures 246 feet. 


Close to the Mazinchaung, is the Shwénaba Pagoda. It contains an image sculptured in 
relief on a tablet of sandstone measuring 5} feet by 4 feet. The image has an Indian cast of 
features, and is fabled to be shackled with fetters owing to its having once fled from Pegu. 
It is said that this image, as well as a similar one of the same name on the eastern face of the 





% [To be published later in this Journal. With help from the Government, generously accorded, I am making 
an effort . — these invaluable documents to their original condition and to preserve them from further 
injury.—EHp. 

29 [Through Mr. Jackson’s kindness and as a result of a visit by myself to the spot, over 100 of these tablets 
have been secured for the Phayre Museum. Four are in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford and two in the British 
Museum. They represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign (ogre) army. Those found at the other spot 
mantioned in this article, represent what I take to be Cambodian figures of nobles, and perhaps, ancient Siamese 
piso. A few are inscribed in the KyaukeA (Kiouga) character. Personally, I should doubt their Indian origin.—Ep.] 
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city, were brought away from Taikkula. The resemblance between them and the figure 


of Avalékitésvara” is very striking, and suggests the idea that they have probably been 
modified from an Indian original to suit new surroundings, 


Near this image was picked up asmall terra cotta tablet bearing a Sanskrit 
legend which, with other old images lying about the place, was apparently obtained by 
ransacking the relic-chambers of ancient pagodas. This tablet, now in the British Museum, 
is of peculiar interest. Some years ago half dozen similar tablets were presented to that 
museum, which were found at Buddha Gaya ; and the probable history of the specimen found 
et Pegu is that it was brought from Gay& as part of the collection of relics procured. 
by the Mission sent thither by king Dhammachétiin the latter half of the 15th Century, 
A. D., and deposited in the relic-chamber of some pagoda erected after their return, The 
legend is said to be the formula of the “ three refuges.” The general character of the tablet, 
independently of the inscription on it, is distinctly Indian.” 


The eastern face of Pegn was visited on the 5th J anuary. The Shwém6d6 Pagoda, 
said to contain two hairs of Gautama Buddha enshrined by Mahasila and Chilasdla, sons of 
Pindakamahisétthi of Zaungti, was being re-gilt under the supervision of its trustees. The 
Pagoda was last repaired by Béddp‘aya, about a hundred years ago, and a broken inscription 
recording this meritorious act is lying on the Pagoda platform. There is also an ancient brass 
bell said to have been presented by Byinny& Dal after his conquest of Ava in 1752 A. D.® 


Like the Shwédagin Pagoda at Rangoon, the Shwémddd is a Buddhist shrine of great 
sanctity. Successive kings of Burma and Pegu lavished their treasures on it in repairing and 
enlarging it, When originally built, it was only 75 feet high, but as it now stands, itis about 
288 feet high, and about 1,350 feet in circumference at the base. 


A little to the north-east of the Shwémddd is a small hill, fabled to have been the resting- 
place of two hamksa birds, when the region about Pegu was under the sea. At the foot of this 
hill are two octagonal pillars of fine granite. The length of one is about 11 feet and that of 
the other is about 5. They bear no inscriptions, but a tradition is current that they were 
erected by huld, z. ¢., foreign or Indian, merchants, who subsequently claimed the country as 
their own by virtue of pre-occupation, and that they were driven out by a Talaing prince. 
However, the true history of the pillars appears to be that, like a similar granite pillar in the 
ancient town of Tenasserim (Tanin®iyt) in the Mergui District, they were erected when 
Rimafifiadésa was subject to Siamese rule, to mark the centre of the ancient city of Harhsivatt, 
and that most probably human beings were buried alive below the pillars, in the belief 
that the spirits of the deceased would keep an unremitting watch over the city. 


A good panoramic view of Pegu and its suburbs is obtained from the Shwéaungy6 Pagoda, 
which is situated at the south-east corner of the city walls. At about 700 yards from the 
southern face is Jétivati, the encampment of Alompra, who beleaguered Pegu in 1757 A. D. 
Within the walls are visible the sites of the palaces of the great kings of Hamsavatt, such as 


— 





20 Plate LV. of The Oave Temples of Indsa, by Fergusson and Burgess. ees 

31 [The legend of the Pegu specimen is by itself mostly iegible, but a nearly identical specimen from Gay4 at the 
British Museum the insoription is legible enough. It probably is some well-known formula, but it is not that of the 
“ three refages.”’ There must either have been some reciprocity in the production of these votive tablets between 
Gay& and other places whence pilgrims came, or the pilgrims must have induced the local artists to copy inscriptions 
on their particular gifts in their own various tongues, because among the British Museam specimens is one which 
has what appear to be imitations of the Kyauked characters of Burma, much resembling those on the mento 
medals figured by Phayre in the International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. IIl., Plates iil. and IV., and sige 
has illegible imitation characters on it of some tongue unknown to the artist who made it. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
has figured some of these tablets, which he calls seals,in his new book, Mahabodhi, Plate XXIV. These ii 
appareutly from his own collection of finds at Buddha Gay, and there are other good samples at the Sout 
Kensington Maseum, Indian Section, which are wrongly labelled there for the most part.—ED.] : 

82 Tt is said that the Shwédagén was raised to its present height in the last century by the Burmese in order 
to overtop the Shwémoddd of the Talaings. 
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Hanbawadi S‘inbytiyin known to European writers as Branginoco,** Yazadarit,** and 
Dhammachéti, Traces of a double wall and moat are also seen, the walls being in good 
condition. 


I have now traversed through the whole of the ancient Talaing Kingdom of Ramafifa- 
désa proper. The stone inscriptions are the chief of many objects of archsological value and 
should, if practicable, for the purpose of preservation, be removed to the Phayre Museum at 
Rangoon, In the case, however, of inscriptions, whose size and weight render their removal to 
Rangoon unadvisable, they should be collected at some convenient and central place and 
arrangements should be made to protect them from the weather. If they remain in sttu they 
are liable to become defaced or weather-worn. Manuscripts of historical interest are extremely 
scarce; the architectural structures have in too many cases been renovated in the modern 
style ; and the religious buildings worthy of conservation are being looked after by the people. 
No true stiipas or topes, like those of India, were met with, and the enquiries instituted failed to 
elicit any information regarding the existence of any records, lithic or otherwise, in the Asika 
character. The absence of any records in this character, both in RimaiifiadéSa and at Pagin, 
whither it is supposed the Burmese conquerors removed their spoils of war, throws con- 
siderable doubt on the authenticity of the account relating to the mission of Séna and 
Uttara at the conclusion of the Third Council, as stated in the Mah&varmsa and other 
Buddhist books. The question, however, may be considered to be an open one, until the 


information afforded by Talaing, Cambodian, and Siamese records, shall have helped its 
solntion. 





8 (“Branginoco” represents the title Bayin Naung, perliaps then pronounced Bhurin Néng. I# is spelt 
Bhuran Néa.—Ep.] 

% [This word Yiastdurtt is spelt Rajidwwdj and seems to clearly equal Riyjddhirija, I may as well note that 
Yixi-di-badt, Nard-di-badi, Sénd-di-badi, and similar titles in books about Burma aro simply the familiar Ri)ddhi- 
pan, Naridhipati, Séenddhipati, etc., in disguise. The Di-ba-di title, which has puzzled so many writers, is really 
always the latter part of some title, which includes the term adhipati, ‘ruler, regent, king,’ and means that the 
holder called himself ‘ overlord of » whatever the firat part of the word might mean.—ED.] 
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Jains., 20 

Chandr sain a > hill a es ‘Belgola; 3 men- 
tioned by the ancient name of Katavapra. 158 

Chandragupta, a son, according to the 
Rdjdvaltkathe, of Asdka’s son Kuniala, 
157:— a disciple who is allotted by tradition 
to Bhadrabahu I., 156, 157 ;— his real name 
Was Guptigupta -rerscccccscccscessercenceesaneeese 

charm against evils in eeenecel 350 ft. ; against 
snake-bite 350 ff.; spies a stone at a 
pitcher makes it heavy oes 

Chashtana, grandfather of “Rudradéman, 
204; date of, is circ. 135-145 A. D. ......... 205 

chhédastiiram, the first, described 180 £.; the 
second, described 181 ff.; the third, de- 
scribed 210 f.; the fourth, described 211 ff. ; 
the fifth, described 214; the sixth, de- 
scribed ws... ioues 214 £, 

chhédasutras of ie Saas desoribed 178 ff. 
are of considerable antiquity 179, ‘180; 
correspond to the Buddhist vinaya 179; 
contain rules of conduct for the clergy 
179; traditions regarding the, quoted 
179 ; commentaries on the ....cccscovrereseces 180 

chief, installation of a, among the Karennis., 318 

chiefship among the Karennis is of a sacred 
character .. « 317 £. 

Chin (see Saaneehe, ‘Chinbén, Chinbék, Haka, 
Kadin, Kanho, Kwénan, Sagyilaing, Siyin, 
Sochaung, Tashén, Tlangtlang, Wélaung, 
Yindu and Yd6kw4). 

Chinbék Chins, border on the Wélaune 
Chins 215; geographical distribution of 
the 215; claim descent from the Baungshé 
Chins 215; a note on their language ...... 

Chinbén Chins, geographical distribution 
of the 215, border on the Yindu Chins 218; 
claim Burmese descent evens 

Chins, population estimated 192 f.: — : tnimnaa 
proper names among the 223 :— limitation 
of the capacity of the, to denote time: 
191 :— dress of the 216 ff. :— dwelling of the 
220:— agriculture of the 192, 219:— are 
keen sportsmen 221:— polity of the, de- 
seribed 216; raids among the 221 f.; chief- 
ship among the 192:— dialects of the, 
noted 216; petty dialects among the 123 :— 
the religion of the, noticed 191; are 
spirit worshippers 191, devoted spirit 
worshippers 216 :— oaths among 223 :— 
customary law of the 191 f., 216 and 
note :— birth customs 223; marriage cus- 
toms 223 ; funeral ceremonies of the 191: 


159 


. 3i4 


190 


. 216 
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death customs 223 :— drunkenness among 
the 222: taitooing among the ........... ... 292 
Chins, Hiki Tribe, were probably one race 
with the Lushais not long since 127; 
Macnabb’s book on the Haka dialect of the.123ff, 
chindé of Burma is the Assyrian ake lion, 
degraded ... ee » oa 
Chaliké- PaiéAcht Prakrit disovaded 4 61 ff, 
chwé= casus belli among the Karennts 3l7, 
is an hereditary vendetta...... ww. B17 
Cinderella, variant tale of ....s.sessecee-ee 187 £. 
coins, a catalogue of the, in the Lahore 
Museum noted 194 £. :— punch-marked,an 
Indian invention 345; casi, 345 f.; lead, 
in India, noted 347 :— of ancient India, 
Cunningham’s, reviewed 844 ff.; South 
Indian 321 ff.; of Népal noted 347 f.; 
French of Karikal 327 :— of Améghabhtti 
noted 346; of Avanipasékhara of Madura 
$24; of British Hast India Company 3826 f. ; 
of the Cholas 323; of Dhama Palasini noted 
847; of Harihara Vijayanagara 321; of 
Késimbi noted 346; of Madura 323 f£; of 
Mallikarjunaraya 321; of the Mitras noted 
$47; of Odumbara noted 346; of Sadasi- 
varéiyaof Vijayanagara 322; of Taxila noted 
346; of Tirumalarfya of Vijayanagara 322; 
of Vijayanagara 321; of Visvandtha of 
Madura noted 325 £; of the Yaudhéyas 
noted... seuasuaUeigudiabs Sauiesesseshsiadsedsevesenee OL 
companions of hero j in folktales, minister 185, 
demon. 188, monkey ....00 ccs Nedsee, LOS 
conjugation in the inseripiicns z Girne een de 
conjuration in Ancient India... 349 ff. 
consonants, weakening of hard, into soft 
259; substitution of hard for soft, in the 
Prékrits 260:— ancient Indian alphabets 
did double identical or homogenous 175; 
doubling of, importance of, as a criterion 
by which to judge:of Prikrit 271; doubling 
of, the main point of difference between 
monumental and literary Prakrit 269 f.; 
the inscriptions of Piyadasi do not 
observe the rule of doubling homogenous 
146:— simple, changes in, in the inscriptions 
at Girnfr 3; changes in, in the inscription 
at Kapur di Giri 9, in the remaining edicts 
88 f.; suppressed, in the inscriptions at 
Girnér 8, in the inscriptions at Kapur di 
Giri 9 f£., in the remaining edicts 89 ; added, 
in the inscriptions at Gurnir 3, in the 
inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, 9 £., m the 
remaining edicts 89:— compound, in the 
inseriptions at Girnfr 3 f., in the inserip- 
tions at Kapur di Giri 10 £., in the remain- 
ing ediate 80 ff.:— peculiarities in all the 
edicts except at Girnfr and Kapur di Giri 88 





cow, to killa, asin in Madras 278:— to eat 
products of a, a sin in Madras ......eseseveee 
crow, stiperstitions as to the, in Madras .... 16S 
cures: water restores to life 186 :— throwing 
a baby at the dead restores to life 189 :— 


for snake poison 383 :— for hydrophobia ... 383 
customs, social, in Southern India 224, in 
Madras... peSsceece ea ssecsas bo 


cyclic years, anetansen of the use ae shame 
Parthiva 32], Saumya 122,197, Vikriti ... 322 


Dalaban, the Talaing General........ Sdausvesives on 
Dalman, a note on the fort Of .....-ssecescee ses 
Démddara (Karly Kadamba); his seaktont 
inscription at Konnty, edited...... ....00. 99 
dasdus, the, of the Jains described..s....21] ff. 
dates — degree of thc sun specified in 
49 :— recorded in days of the Kaliyuga ear 
in MSS 49 £.:— luni-solar used in MSS. 
49:— solar used in MSS. 49:— from 
inscriptions and MSS. discussed 47 ff. :— 
of the Vaghél& Kings of Gujarit ......... 276 £. 
day, the 172nd day of a tian year men- 
tioned in a recorded date... 
days, civil, of the fortnight, | or peas de- 
noted by sudt or éuti and badi or vadi and 
vati and mentioned in recorded dates :— 
dark fortnight :— 
CIFTHTA ....cecccrscccscarcensevcsseserseceetesses OL 
bright saci — 
Bfth ssccsscesssvees 
Aisrenth sabe ngnsd sudscanstevassdeateveassess 
fortnight not soesttiad: — 
twenty-first ... sacbdavemscees wee 204 
days, lunar, 4. ¢. tithis, entoned in secnnded 
dates :— 
dark fortnight :— 
third ... 006 


- 282 
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LOWE ss ccescccdeaecisecardsecssesetnessestaviee. 00 
PIE UM cisicdsctseiwareededwesegecavesausecvecnsescs OL 
BlOVONC: - sis ccssen sevsaesecedenssestedaaes 121, 197 
thirteenth 122 
bright fortnight :— 
DIT vadinvivesisvbeds ses teastenynaee 
fifth . - 344 
thirteenth | salad dota seewwmuewenseanieesetes. AO 
days, lunar, mentioned in MSS. — 
bright fortnight, eighth . seencererere 52 
fortnight unknown, bevanth serteseervons., O80 
days, solar, mentioned in recorded dates :— 
ninth... dan buubenscsaeeteniecmmmene OF 
days of the weak, names of ‘cient a8 ceed in. 
recorded dates :— 
Aditya (Sunday) . $22 
Budha (Wednesday) ee BL, 121 
Gurr (Thursday) -cccosccscsecsscssreesteresse OL 
Trl (Monday) ccosssorccercoccscsecsnsscseense 46 
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3£0 INDEX. 

SS SS ee —— 
Siva (Thursday) ......sccccscseresssseeeereseers 45 points of difference im the traditions as to 
Nayarru (Sunday) .scssseccerssssesesegeesseee Bad the pontifical succession, discussed 57 £ :— 
Ravi (Sunday) -csccesecsesscscoessserserereed9, 50 details of the differences In names and 
Sani (Saturday) ..s.cescccsccssreeveseee L22, 277 dates of the pontifical succession among 


Séva (Tuesday) ..... miabpau ea Glyeanescubaaseenes o43 


Sdma (Monday) 2. sssssacssssesersecsecsseee OL 
Sua (Sukra) eel iesdedantuacedesiesne. O° 
Sukra (Friday) . iiiewevaniacesacnay. “AV 
Velli (Friday) .. eghesemnteneus | $44 
Vri ( Vribaspati) ‘Thur a 48 
Vrihaspati (Thursday) .. 51 


days, lucky for shaving in Madras 259; of 
the week, lucky and unlucky in Madras ... 193 


days, Jain names for the, of the calendar ... 16 
death customs, in Madras 252; among the 
Shans 119; among the Chins............191, 228 


death, temporary 342 f.; recovery ‘om. na 189 
death-bird in South India ....ccssescscsscerersvee Quad 
declension of consonanial Bases in fee in- 
scriptions at Girnir 5, at Kapur di Giri 12, 
in the remaining edicts 101:— of vocalic 
bases in the inscriptions at Girnar 5 f£., at 
Kapur di Giri 12, in the remaining edicts 
102:— of pronouns in the inscriptions at 
Girnar 6, in the inscriptions al Kapur di 
Giri 12 £.,in the remaining edicts 108 :— of 
numerals in the inscriptions at Guirnir 6, 
Kapur di Giri 13, m the remaining edicts... 104 
degree of the sun specified in dates .......0. 49 
Dévanandin, the author of the Jainéndra- 
VYEKOVANRG vecseerervee 156 note 
Dévagiri = DaulatAbid ........ cccsccsssseerevee 197 
Dévapila — his copper-plate grant found at 
Mungir 253; genealogy Of... rere 250, 254 
Dévi == Nagt wo. .ecsereee ove BOA 
Dhammachétt of Pegu, his groat inscriptions 
at the Kalyanisima mear Pegur ......scceeees 
Dharmiditya = probably Samudra ee 
45 :—~ of Vijayapura ... sees . 169 
Dhritishéna, a Jain biohar at pebhbnasveeeescs LOD 
dialects, literary, of ancient India were Vedic, 
classical Sanskrit, mixed Sanskrit, ee 
Prakrits ....00- es . 275 
Di-ba-di, the Burmese title, seplained 1386 %. 
dice, use of, in anciont India as a means of 
divination 132 f., atillin use in India and 
adjacent countries 134:— ancient techni- 
calities in connection with, explained......138 £, 
Digambaras, their migrations were South to 
North 60; arose as a sect about 162-173 
A. V. 60; separated from the Svétimbaras 
in the time-of Bhadrabahu 59; divided. 
into four divisions in the days of Migha- 
nandin 59 :— the gachehas of the Digam 
baras, merely side branches of the main 
line 59:~- there are two distinct traditions 
na to pontifical succession among the 57; 
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384 


the 62-63 :— Pabtivalis of the ......eserees 87 ff. 
Dinachintamani, wife of Kuldttunga-Chola... 2383 
disease, Shin notions as to the or ne and 


CAUSC OF  ..ssensens ere . 119 
disguise in folktales, effected by a rae assess 194 
divination— by means of shvoting an arrow 


at random 160:— Indian, as ‘rocordod in 

the Bower MS, 129 ff :— im ancient India 

by dice 132 f.:— among the Jains 216 :— 

by fowl’s bones among the Karennis..... ... 318 
divorce among the ShAns.......crersccnsssseseess LLY 


eating, teen connected with, in 
Madras .. wee eaqaneey? Doe 
eclipse, sodtons! in Madras at .. socssvecee LOG 
eggs used for divination 206: ae use of, in 
Padrsel festivals ....cccsecesccesscssecsscescoeree Lb 1060 
Ekamranitha (see S&manta-~-Bhéja Déchi} 
197: is a Saiva temple at Kaiichipura ...... 197 
Bkaégildnagara = Worangal .......ccccreeceeee 193 
elephants, images of, as Offerings .....cccccrnee 28 
Hligaivallabhi, wile of Kuléttunga-Chola...... 282 
CToShemin == YUVATAGO sereervereves vowe 200 
eras: Gupta, commencement of the, 203 
and note:— Lakshamanaséna, note on the 
50 f.:— Saka, commencement of the 203; 
founded by Kanishka 206; Kanishka and 
his sticcessors tised the 78; used in the two 
Mathurdé inscriptions dated year 135 and 
year 280,207; Nahapina the Kshaharita 


and the Kshatrapa Sénas of dessa used 
THO deddeicacaopecess 


Pasa sesonseesune 


eras used in paapbaed datee: tom 
Baliyage. ssissiveessasveavesaaviasesioeseens00y) OL 
Lakshmanaséna, ...... 00. Sieccceveiioueamcns 200 
NGWAr oo. ccccees sides, *0 
Baka .... AT, 48, 49, 50, 199, “191, 322 
Vik ratha <: Set etuuvcuneataee Oh, 207 
eras, ivuhsmmadan bed in ravorded ‘Hindu 
dates :—~ 


Maharhimada scoscsscacetsescssesccsreesesees “OO 
Yavana (== Hijra) .......ccccesscsrsseetseres 50 
euphemisms, folk origin for.......scssccssssecee see 259 
Hive in a folktale swiecaneratsuvesiseslidcuy OOO 
evil eye — instance of 98; in Bibfr 168; in 
POPSIA wceccesccseees socsce 168 


CESHE SHC SEE SED pe doDnenReee SRE 


J, & rare sound in the Tibeto-Burmese 
Lam Quages ..0..... cere ccees sevevcetece ER7 
fairy = spirit 165:— lives in well 342:-~ 
can perform penance 165, can give and take 
away disease 342:~> marriage .of, with. & v 


see Cea CH ove Gag 0 
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human being 164:— odour of mortals 

harmful to 165:— a tale of ....eccceses veneer 186 £, 
Faiz Fay4zi, relies of . ‘ati seeree OLD 
Falam, the capital of the Tashon Chins | Sones 
fananim-pito- ee a mythical animal of the 

Malagasy ... si we 25] 
fate, belief in, among sastive Chviatiana: ache 

bited 47 note:— in folktales, unavoidable...46 f. 
feather (see hair) burnt, magic property of, 

GO Ald Im CistVeEss .eesecoeesee ve . 166 
feuds among the Karennis, Reaching: Ching, 


ete... . 317 
first fruits, ofarhe of the, emonget the Shans 120 
flute, magic, a Story OF a ..screecerres » 165 £. 


folklore in Hindustin 185 ‘fe, 977 ft, “341 ff; 
of the Kématis 93 £.; of the Malagasy 250; 
in Salsette 25 ff., 45 ff ,ol2 ff, 374 ff; in 
Tibet 370; in Western India ...csscsscseses 360 fi. 
forbidden things in folktales — touching a 
fairy’s (human) skin .....-.scecessecseseecce eon LO4 EE 
fortnights, Hindu lunar; see amdnta ...... 47, 48 
fortune-seeking, by hero in folktales ......0 161 


Gachchas, the, of the Digambaras merely 
side-branches of the main line «0.0088. . 59 
Gadag in the Dhirwid District, an extract 


from av. INSCYIPtION At ...sccreecccerssecsseccree 167 
gambling in folktales ...cercecscsssssorseveeresseee OAL 


Ganapati of Kafichi = the Kakatiya king of 
Orugallu (Worangal) 122; was the 5th 
Kakutiya king vf Worangal 199; was 
nephew of Rudradéva of Worangal 197; 
his descendants 199; conquered by Sundara- 
Pandya 121; his contemporaries 193 :—his 
KAfichipura inscription is dated 8th June 
1249 and he died in 1257 A. D. 122; the 
BkAmraondtha inscription of .......cc0ce0197 ff 

Gangaikonda-Chola == Rijéndra-Chola 323 

es ca a a ruined town, note 
OU sei vencvadaadeetatiodsnaswstans 

garuda = = “ foval a = ths his. kite 
in Madras... 

Gathé dialect = Mixed Sanskri.c 

Gada = Bengal ....ccscccccsserecseecenes 

Gautama, the Jain Paramarihi isnsae LOG 

Gautami River = Gédévari . 199 

gender iv the inscriptions at Girnir 5, at 
Kapur di Giri 11 f£, in the amie 
CMiCtS ....000. bees - LOL 

glazed bricks at ‘Pega 384: — va Thatin 331 

géld, the term in the Bower MS. discussed....350 f, 

Gola = Gauda.....0: 383 

Gdamatieanager 5 is ) Azebind in lower 
Burma ... sandsereceeeen pesca se . 882 

Gondophares = =  Yadepliases = = = Gadupharas: 207 

‘Gitem!{puta Sikatani the Andhrabbritya ... 20d 


- 823 


- 278 
2A 8 f. 
. 197 


seaste acide op reeepe tre 


Govardhana, a Jain teacher ....cspssersssesserene 158 
graha = a seizure, the varieties of ..,........004 £. 
grammar, in the Bower MS., remarks on 

101 £., 350 £.:— questions of dialect in the 

inscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171 ff; 

notes on some general points of, in the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi 155, 146 f.; and 
differences of dialects in the inscriptions of 

Piyadasi are less decided than might be 

expected 155:— written, of Prikrit, cannot 

be earlier than 2nd—dth centuries A. D. 

276 :— Mayadhi dialect of Asdka — term 

explained 1. 1.000 decipusindsssa'es 178 
Gudupharas = Gondephiarse es = == Vadoohestee 207 
Gupta, Samudra, = probably Dharmdaditya.. 45 
Gupta Alphabet, list of inscriptions in the 

N.-H. 43; list of inscriptions in the N.-W. 

41; listof inscriptions in the N.-W. Post-. 42 
Gupta era, commencement of the... 203 and note 
Guptigupta, disciple of Bhadrabahu IL, 159; 

— he is mentioned in certain inscriptions 

as Chandrayupta ceccsrorscessescsrepsressarteser LUG 


hair (see feather): cock’s feathers used for 
divination 216:-— (burnt) magic property 
Of, to aid im distress ...ssssessereereessersssseens 166 

Haka Chins, geographical distribution of the 
190:— dialect of 123 ff.; compared with 
Lushai and cognate dialects 124 ff; the 
most nearly related language to it 1s Lushai 
125; its place in the Tibeto-Burmese 


languages... » 126 
Hanbawadi Stinbydyin, oe of Pegu, his aaa 
pagoda 384; his various titles ......:sssee 386 
Hanumadachala, the Skr name of Anuma- 
Konda ..cseeseeces Susecivass jensen dO 
Haribhadra, sotuneutalor on. thet ‘econ’ 
mitlasttram .. sisi sas sescdewecger Od 
Harihara of Viayeiarere 6 a com fad conuoaee Jz 
Hashtnagar, a note on the date of a Greeco- 
Buddhist INSCTIpbion AL ..oceessesesrenseseeeee LOG E, 
Hémachandrasiri, commentator on the 
AnuydgadvirasagQey any rearercrarsersecreceeees JY 


Héngtan Arman Nat, a spirit of the Chins... 191 

hero, in folktale, cuts off his own head 46 :— 
seeks fortune, in folktales 161: his com- 
panion, minister 185, demon, 188, monkey. 155 

Hidimba is in the ee of Woran- 


gal... sawvacesecerage oteomsenenn . 198 
Hiraémnn, ce parrot, a. tae of... iectieeeese ADR 
honey, to eat, asin in Madras scree 278 


horse, superstitions as to shies 3 in, Madras 
$18:— image of, ag am Offering 10.0. es seeeee 
Hova, a Malagasy tribe, its Malay origin 
930:— folklore of, not Malay 250:—~ a 
tradition of the origin OF ..,.sersessers 


Sabessene 2 


892 
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ill-luck — unpleasant expressions are unlucky 
in Bengal csesesseceee vove : 
image, chained, a ‘KG Shwénaba ‘Pagodas in. 


» 252 


Pegt ... ». 384 £. 
Tu dvanasatn: the author “of ae Nitiedra, 2 
note on him and his date .. Se we «=84 


inheritance, Shin law of 119, "190: Shin aibse 
of royal 120: of adopted sons among the 
Shang PS 
inscriptions (see Piyadaai: — dates from, die: 
cussed 47 ff,:— the first in Sanskrit is dated 
155-160 A. D.. 244; of the 8rd to 5th 
century A. D., absence of material for 
determining dates of 208 £; notes on the 
dates of South-Indian in the 8rd to ith 
centuries A. D. 209 £.:—list of, in the 
N.-H. Gupta Alphabet 43; list of the, in 
the N.-W. Gupta Alphabet 41; list of, in 
the N.-W. Post-Gupta Alphabet 42:— 
at Bharaut, date of, discussed 225, date of, 
proved by that of Vatstputra Dhanabhiti in 
the reign of the Sungas 225, vocabulary of 
the 239 :— note of a Cambodian 47 f..— 
of the Ohdlas noted 323; three Chila, 
quoted 282:— in English at Maulmain 
52 :—a note onthe Faridpur inscription of 
Dharmaditya 44, 45:— at Girndr, details of 
the grammar of the 2 ff.; Girnfr of Rudra- 
diman, the first in Sanskrit 244 f. :— Grosco- 
Buddhist, at Hashtnagar, a note on the 
date of 166 f.:— Jambukévara inscription 
of Jatfivarman noted 844; Jambukéévara 
inscriptions of Prathparndra 2U0 f. -— of 
Jasdhan 205-210 A. D. contains mixed 
Sanskrit 245 :-—~ Kapur di Giri, detail of the 
grammar of the 8 ff.:— the KAfichipura 
inscription of Ganapati noted 122; two 
Kaiichipura inscriptions of Kanda-Gépala- 
déva 122; K&éficht inscription of Mallikér- 
junadéva noted 321 £.; Kaiicht inscription 
of Virtp&kshadéva noted 821f :— Buddhist 
at Khandagiri, Ramnaéth, Kangra, Réwé, 
Western Caves, Saiicht, Bharhut, Amravati, 
date of 208 :— Kilpalavar inscription of 
Kulottunga-Chéla 281:— two, at Mathuré 
dated year 185 and year 280 are in the 
Saka era 207:— noted copper-plate grant 
of Mahfp&éla 98:—of Nahap&na, seven 
in number 243; those of Nahap&na and 
the Andhrabbrityas contemporaneous 248, 
ara in mixed Sanskrit 244; differences 
between the language of those of Nahapina 
and the Andhrabhrityas 243 £:— thé 
Nénighét are a century earlier than 
Gdtamiputa Satakani 208 :— copperplate of 
Narayanapila noted 98:— of the Pindyas 
noted. $23:— anpublished Ranganitha of 
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Sundara-Pandya noted 324 f. :— Srirangam 
inscription of Sundara-Pandya 121 f., cor- 
responds to Saka 1182 expired 122 :— Ran- 
ganiitha of Sundara-Pindya noted 314 :— 
Takhitibahi inscription of Gudupharas, date 
of 207:— Taxila inscription of Miga, date 
of 207 :— Tafijivur inscription of Rajéndra- 
Chola noted 323:— Tirukkajukkupram in- 
scription of Kuldttunga-Ohéla 281 ff.:— 
Tirukkalukkunram inscription of Sundara- 
Pandyn quoted 343 £. :— Tirupparanknaram 
inscription of Mardavarman noted 341:— 
Tiruppdvanam inscription of Sundara- 
Pandya quoted 344:— Tiruvidaimarwlir 
inscription of Kuléttunga-Chiéla 282 :— of 
the Turushkas are in mixed Sanskrit 244 :— 
unpublished Vikkiramangalam of Sundara. 
Pandya noted 344:— Pegu of Dhamma- 
chéti, noted 382 ; Kalyfini of Dhanunachéti, 
allusions to 377 :— Talaing, five at Thatén, 
380; at Ayetbama 383; at Yabémyd 883; 
at Shwégugyi 383; at Ralyytsims 9 ooo f. ; 
general noted .. waboaeavusea te 
inscriptions at Bharant soya anise cates dedsvecseess 20 
inscriptions, on copper, edited :— 
Dévaphlad6va ....ccecccccesresessssserese treees 00 fe 
Jayiditya of Visayaoura: a suueauavaesauccsbeelOO He 
Vigrahap&ladéva wees sesso acsvosns 0% ie 
inscriptions, on stone, edited : — 


- 929 
05 ff. 


Bharaut... a6 ws D00 ff. 
Daéméddara (Barly Kadamba) . stetrscsen: OS 
Ganapati (at Hkamrandtha fannie) suises 197 ff. 
Kuléttunga-Chila (at Kéichipuram)......... 281 
Sérangadéva (Vaghéla) ........ seccsessesanceesadO E 
jackals, superstitions as to, in Madras ......«.. 378 


Jainéndra-vydkarana, the; the names of the 
author of it . Sede eaee -- L56 2. 
Jains (see Diam — ‘communtiy’ un- 
divided until the days of Bhadrubihu 59; 
the great scparation took place about 
162-170 A.V. 60; the traditional migration 
of the, from Ujjain 158, 160:— schisms 
among the, detailed 835 ff,:—- astronomy 
of the, discussed 14 ff. :— sacred literature 
of the...... 14 ff., 106 #f,, 177 ff, 210 ff, 
293 ff., 327 ff., 369 ££. 
Jaipur, the final residence of the sLaenaus 


POMC sc iscesnccsesensendesssaseusadeectooeagecegzises: OU 
Jambu, & Jar teacher ..ccsccercssccsesscoscesssceee LOO 
Jambuddivapannatti, the sixth epéiigam of 

the Jainses. cs ase see ennces sestave ote 
Jarnbudvipa, a Jain Geecr clon of . . 18 f. 
Jitakas, scenes from the, represedbad: ‘at 

Bharaut sid: qugvus SuseduasensewiseadcancuesGN deere OSD Le 


Jatavarman == Sundara-Pind ya .n e121, 344 
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Jayanaman, a Jain teacher ...sssssssssecesere 158 
Jayiditya of Vijayapura, ha copper pat 
grant found at Gorakhpur... oo 00069 £. 
Jétivati, a suburb of Pegu ... ~ 885 
Jinaprabhamuni, the author of the Saradaha- 
DUSRAMSRAAIL sevcrvecerecseerevsne css socsscsececs 
Jinéndr niki gatlige name of “Déva- 
DUTGIN csesvv icy ssecetvawsevnreevses » 156 2. 


. 214 


k and t, confusion of, in the Haka Obin lan- 
QUALE sreceene ieee . 128 
k’, a prefix to sibel? rota a in 1 Chin, explained 125 
Kachins, a tribe of the Shan States .....ss00. 116 
Kadambas, the Harly ....csssscsscercssessscossnsee 93 
Kadin Chins, their language .....cccccsscovnse 216 
Kakattya kings of Worangal, their genealogy 197 
Kakutsarida, the Buddha, mentioned in the 


Bharaut INSCriptiOns .o0sercesseccrerecsecssrcneces 2G 
K4la princes, legendary accounts of the ...... 21 ff. 
Kalinga king, defeated eh Ganapati of Kai. 

chipura.... G3 ww» 197 
Kalingamand are sonduae cod by Kuléttuiga- 

Chéla... svenawes ws 283 
Kalingati-Parani, cia iantioes: of ‘Kulét- 

tunga-Chéla... iia waesdeavaviees O00 
Kalltl, a shrine in iN orth Peagansiea:, errr 95, 96 


Kalpantarvdchydm, a note on the 21], de- 
scribed, 213, its recent date ......ccessosescnsees 
Kalpasttra, a note on the 211:— the first 
Jain text translated ..ccccsccccccsscsccceseessvece 212 
Kalst, real local name of ....cccsese siabewse Glo 


214 


eeteote 


Kalydui inscriptions at Pegu, allusion to...... 37 
se ena account of 883; inscriptions at, 
NLOCE .corecsee soecesercnstecrecsevseccdecscccssscscssns GOD 
Ka sient was included in the aceon 
of the Kakattya kings ....1.ssssccesees we 197 
Kanhd Chins occupy the country i s. ‘of 
Manipor .ssessee - 190 


Kanishka founded the Gerac era 206, oo ‘and 


his successors used the Saka era... .. ...... 78 
Kanton — Kanhd PYINTINITULINITECIOVI PTI ETL rut 190 
Karana — quoted Taitila... 1. sesssessscenseeene4® £, 


Karennis, their customs ... 10. sccssessesersessooeesOhd Le 
Karens in the Shin States 116: customs of 

the Red, 317 £.:—language, noted ...... ..e00 377 
Kavrikal, real name is Kéraikk&l.....sscceeerere S27 
K&éyapa the Buddha mentioned in the 

Bharaut inscriptions ... «. 226 
Katavapra, ancient name of the Chandragir 

hill at Sravana-Belgola ... » 158 
Kauésimbhi == Késam mentioned: aie 


Bharaut ses sy sbwetestess - 225 
Kaya = Red Karen . men enavegaceus . 317 


Kélaba Pagoda risited 882, is the Kéldcabha- 
pabbatachétiya, of the Kalyént inscriptions. 382 
Khandavatta Tdtpkea degcyibed op cease reese B65 £, 


king = local magnate in folktales... 45 note 
kinoly, a mythical animal of the Malagasy. oe 252 


kirdta = Red Karen ou. .scsssscesecssccssseasess, B17 
Kite, superstitions as to the, in Madras ssevee 278 
Kégun, caves at, described . sengsieine O18 
Kokarék, & VISIt GO s...00, isicenteesenivGacsus-OCU 
Kokbénnayén Hill, visited B81 f, 
Kémati, folk-etymology of the name 93:— a 
folktale of the caste .......sccsccescsosee sgaceces 93 f£. 
Kénaigamana the Buddha, mentioned in the 
Bharaut inscriptions ... - 226 
Kéngbaung = Thardwadt, ang? of Bess 290 
Kongumandalam, conquered by. Kuldtttanga - 
Chéla... sree eeceweseacesecens sense sessecesves 2OQ 
Kountry, a allege in the Balsa District ; 
the rock-cut raed of Damédara (Harly 
Kadamba), edited . secs dstsdeiee, “OO 
Ko-Raj ak(eirivarinan ” Kuléttaiga-Ohéla 
281, 282 
K’oring Nat, a spirit of the Chins ...... 191 
K6t Salb&han in Sahaswan .........+ . 319 


Krittikirya, a Jain teacher, 168; bane en ee 

the name is Kshattriya, .........cesserseesee one 158 DL, 
Kuldttunga-Chéla, his life "989 f: acceded 

1071 A. D., 283 :— inscriptions af him ...281 ff. 
Kuntala (=: Western Chaélukya) fight with 

the kings of, by Kuléttunga-Chéla .....0108 282 
Kwéonan Chins, their dress 216 
Kyaikpun near Pegu, ruins at, notes on.....583 £. 


SOC Peet CHATEO eee AHeene 


luck, good, to go to seea sacred image with 
the eyes closed 96; in seeing the deity first 
of all things at a fixed festival 96:— bad, 


& CISSTACE...veecseee Sehid adussseidieen LOL 


Lis, a teibsd in ihe Shan States sGaxeiws . 116 
Lata = Gujarat .. sidiebanewseaseg . 197 
life-index, raatadige of 187 f.:—is a sewal.: arr 187 


Loéh&rya, a Jain teacher ..ssscscosesssssssesseerse LOS 
lunar astronomy of the Taine, ssn saa dativarsebacpea: 16 
Lunar Race, the, included the Western 
Chélukyas e+. es seideidoewssiee 
Lushais were syobably ‘6 one race with the 
Haka Chins not long since 127; their lan- 
guage mostnearly related to Haka Chins... 125 


168 


ma, the letter, is a test letter in ancient 

Indian Alphabets ......ss+.00. ‘eene 80 
Madhariputa Siriséna the Andhrabhritya woe 204 
Magadhi Prakrit discussed 264 £.:— as the 

dialect of Aséka, term explained 178; was 

the official dialect of ASéka’s Court ........173 £. 
Maghanandin, the Digambaras divided into 

four Givisions In. Dis tM wrercocsesersseversee 59 
Mahfchétt, an ancient Pagoda at Pegu, ae 

OD, peoreccees - 383 £, 
Mahdaave, father of Gaaaceli of Kivichipura, 197 


asep 8egeet 406 





394, INDEX. 
<<< —ooooeeoeeoneaeaeaeaeaeoaoaeaeaeluan»a»q»qoaquoommameses em” 
Mahdméytrt, the ~ spell in the Bower KArttibke, ..ccsscscsccccnsscsorscrsssessessascies 48 
MS. ssccssces .. 850, 366 ff. WATS. ccscsencasaisoasesectenesscctesmessan0, OF e 
Mahdanistham, the 3 nume of ie gasnd Chhé- Margagirsha rae pean 51 
dasttram 181; various mentions Of 16 veces 183 Phalguna (MS.) savacnen, UeNebeuee ves esesnseus: COU 
MONATAJAMRITAPG ceceersescorees 97, 258, 254 Vaidakha.. veo serseerees Al, 48, 92 


Maharashtrit Prakrit Sieodesed: “O04 f.; its 
relation to the popular tongue... ».. 200 ff. 

Mahipala, a copper-plate grant of, noted: sean 98 

Malayagiri, his commentary on the Sériya- 
pannatti 20; his ae on the 
Chavrndapan mater oe orererreren iisenwce 20 


Malika-jarika, story of Princes. einsnsssesstess 100 Me 
Mallikarjunaraya of Vij ances: “ . bal 
manusstha, the, described » ool f. 
Maravarman == Sundara-Pandya wsscccceresees 344 
Marco Polo, possible identification of Sender 
BaviGs- vacsvetsen oer vceawe sqaneigenes De 


marriage in folktales ; ; “thiry ‘ithe a human 
being 164; postponement of 188: — invi- 
tations to a, in Madras 1938:— customs 
among the Chins 223; of the Parsis 113 #f.; 
the Shins, mere cohabitation on the in- 
crease 119, the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity 110, proposals for marriage 118, 
burial ceremony of unmarricd persons 
118 :— songs of the Parsts 
Mati, ruins of .. ar 
Maung Manto. “King ‘of Bums son of 
Naungddji ....0. 000. 
Maung Zinga = Philip de ‘Brito. isbelesanats aes 
metamorphosis in sana: fairy into a 
female monkey ...,....... woe 16] 
metempsychosis annie the Malagsay — — men 
into serpents 251; resurrection after 
partial decomposition stosebiewe ses « 252 
Minikshi, goddess of Madura... wose B02 
Mindén, King of Burma, son of Fagin ‘Min. 290 
minPd = prince ......44 bea 1.289 note 
mixed Sanskrit, deaoribed 244f.; a “Buddhistio 
language 247; is a manner of writing 
Prikrit 275; is a special literary ortho- 
graphy 245:— Rajéndraléla Mitra on, 
criticism of 245 -— Burnonf on, criticisms 
of 245:— origin of 246 ff.; nature of 245; 
characteristic peculiarity of 246; develop- 
ment of 246; period of 244 f. :-— disappeared 
on the introduction of Sanskrit 246; its 
relationship Go Samskrit .....cccceseseenesseeves JAG 
months, Jain names for the 16; Jain notions 
on the calendar 16, on the lunar 16:— 
lunar, zodiacal sign quoted instead of ...... 49 
months, Hindu lunar, names of the, men- 
tioned in recorded dates :— 
ASO} (ASVINA) viicrsceusuedesscorconesousdes 
CHARA: - cscsissccsieeescaiicasceercctecveees’ 207 
Chaitra (MS.) reer 49 


TyPaDGhA.sscsseseseesseseueesesses BY, 129, 187 


months, Hindu solar, names of ‘the, men, 
tioned in recorded dates :— 
MSGi ond cesioussveccckeeesuseeateabescouseue 
ITE OUD S: -uganesews ges dareewiesse ses seineetasen Loe 
Mésha (MS.) lobigdataitenteeec- 49 
M GAA ccvvesgisssdocitexscatascsacecacatsyeacetss 044 
Rishabha .scscccceccscqevscccescensoes one IZ], 44 
SIE LG: acceeksvassuxcisesyaresetartesarcmnswwe Lee 
WIS ORI A cscicasecscstsivcassiacieseiteuvascarerwee 
Mudgagiri = Mungri ........ sbetgewsaaehaaiecates Dod 
Mugdhdvabédhamanktika, a notice of an 
edition Of c.csee 152 ££. 
Mugdhdvabodhimauktiba ; is a hantibson: of 
Sanskrit Grammar 
muhtrtas, Jain names for the.. danas 16 
Milusttram, the first described 310 t. 997 ff. 
the second described 827 f; the third 
described 329 f.; the fourth described ...369 ff. 
Milasttras of the Jains discussed .........+0 309 ff. 
Mummadamba, the mother of Pratéparudra 198 f. 


329 


Mtn, language = Talaing...... ww OL 
Mungir = Mudgagivi ......00 Jsseavisee 204 
Muija, a king overthrown by Taila I pasties 168 


murder, compensation for, among the Shans. 119 
Mwé Nat, a spirit of the Ching ......scsserscevee 191 
m, dental, in monumental Prakrit .........cccee 


%, palatal, irregular use of, in monumental 
PYSUOIY So coaesacnsasecucgacdsvecsscntoeausveaveeseonis 260 


259 


n, cerebral, in monumental Prakrit . 259 
Nigarajas, a discussion on the 361 f; “Ydenti- 
fication. Of the ....00sessresee reece sosseenes » 850 
Nagas, the Black, a note on., . 364 
Niégis, a note on the.. daidss - 364 
Nahapina, the Khabardta ang destroyed by 
Gotamiputa Sétakami  ...scccsscsseees . 204 


nakshatras, Jain notions on the aenueeGan of 
the moon with the 16f.; Jain basen 
divinities of the . Seabee - 16 
nakshatras, names of ihe, mentioned b in recor a 
ed dates :—~ 


Anuradha : 48,191 
PAVING *.diawed Savesnrgestabesseswsyeaecesiecaccee 48 
Kara (Hasta) ...ssssesees cesses sccscececcerees 49 
KEYUtti kA cee cessescee serqee ceseresesseeaesneetZ, BOL 
PUMATVASU -crecrececorees ‘ 343 


Ace teh ede stoessttiesceeraee 


SraVaNA sssscccssssccceserscscrssee vores ol, 822 
SUDDA ssessecorercenccccsescecsesseecsccssecs ye 48 
Uttara- Bhadraped. we nee sevceseeseeeeee 40, 199 
Uttarashadh’ ...,..ssccscccssoresrscscssseree, 122 
ViSGEDE  cscresesesccccssscersnccsoncosessessese B44 
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names, male, for queens 199 and note:— 
proper, of persons, among the Chins......... 
naming customs among the Shans 117:— of 
the Burmese and Shans borrowed direct 
from India... er stan well? note 
Nandi-Sarhgha, aoteedl name s of hs Balit. 
kAva-Gana ..ccceses . 159 
Nondistiram, a noties of the 298 f; a 2 detailed 
description of 294 ff; commentaries Oliicdsns 
Nasika = Nasik, mentianed in the Bharaut 
inscriptions .. is - 225 
ot = spirit in Pasa ‘191: _ “Goeahip. ‘of, 
noted... ets Sasi . ool 
Naungadjt, ‘King of ‘Bava ce son of Alompr. 29 


Nayapéla, mention of... s setece. OE 
Niraydvalikas, the eighth. to ‘the “twelfth 
updngas of the Jains 20 ff.: contain legen- 
dary accounts of the Kala Princes, sons of 
the Anga king Séniya of Charbpa ......... 21 ff. 
nisthajjhayanam, the first chhédasiira ...... 180 £ 


Nitisdra, a note on the Deccan College MS. 
of the a sevisebiapntes OF 
north, the, an Paniuney divestian | in Madras. 193 
numeral-cocfiicients, use of, in the Lushai 
LAM PUGS :cicineccjessdevecebdeveeesadstisdnensadecass- 120 
numerals, declension of, in the insoription at 
Girnfr, 6, at Kapur di Giri 13, in the 
remaining edicts 104:— denoted ae letters 
of the Alphabet, in Jain MSS. vescccrrereee S14 


oaths, among the Chins 228:— among the 
Karennis . Mesiebeas Beas » 318 
ocean, inoue the, in folictales se srvee 200 
odour of mortals destructive to fairies........ 165 
(dipus, variant of the tale of, in India...... 
offerings to godlings in ae 28 :—~ a list 
OL! -Sisies 
omens in Madras 318: — aa: in n Madras 168; 
in Malabar 279; in South India 224; for 
a journey in Madras 193:— good, in 
Malabar 279; for a journey in Madras 193: 
— of rain, flying foxes seen in the day 
time 278: words of ill omen, “no” 93:— 
on birth of son 374:— jackal’s howl 341 ; 
Gonkey’s Dray ...ccsecccseccsces eee Sevlase Sandee OSL 
Orarngalla = Worangal ........0+sssegee 197 note 
orthography of the Bower MS. 850 :— of the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171 ff. ; 
obeyed learned historical influences 159; 
shews a tendency towards a learned 146, 
149; is not strictly phonetic 149, 155; 
Semitic influence on, noted 175:— of the 
monumental Prikrits ... vovces vas DOM £. 
Orugalla = Worangal ....sssssecsrsee cesses 197 note 
owl, a bird of bad omen in South India ...... 224 
O’-yu-t’o of Hinen Teiang identified ....000000. 320 


96 
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pd = male in the Tibeto-Burmese languages. 126 
Pagan Min, King of Burma, son of Thardwadt 290 
Pagat, caves at, described ...s.ssese 377 £. 
pdhuda and pdhudapdhuda, divisions of the 
Sériyapannati ...... eee 
paunnam, the first aesanbed: 108 hs she 
second described 110; the third described 
110; the fourth desoribed 111; the fifth 
described 111; the sixth described 112 ; the 
seventh described 112; the eighth describ- 
ed 112; the ninth described 118; the tenth 
described . aie mauexe well? £, 
painnas, saattared pissed’ selneng “~ ‘the 
Siddhénta texts of the Jaing.. 106 £, 
Pais&chi Prikrit discussed Piueeerentes ff. 
palace, subterranean, tale of & ....06 secssser eee 186 £ 
Pilas, genealogy of the ..ssccccscoreerveeeee 98 Ley Qod 
Palaungs, a tribe of the Shin Se .. 116 
Pali, date of... rere iehsuwssbiseused BEL 
pamane year of the Tain, the. siddagecestecnecveas lg 
Patnchanamaskdra, the, discussed... oe 213 
Pafichala, a king overthrown by Taila I. wo. 168 
Paindimandalam conquered by Kuléttange. 
Ohiéla .. - 1-282 £. 
Pandya, the ‘Sonthera, conquered ty Kulote 
tunga-Chala... ‘ats wweieenevesdeaNavereee Oe 
Panthays in the Shin Stata. soscsciseantvensiasey ALO 
Parabala of the Réshtrakdta family = 


14 


Gdvinda, IIL. crccorsesceceneccscecsssccececces cesses OK 
Paral, a sacred pagoda near Trichdr......-- 96 
PCr amabhatiGr aki... seers sscceecaccecsscceresesensee LOG 
POUPrQméSvard srecscscsscrccesecsveseccscssecsstoesectes QOD 
Paramésvara-Paramavhattar aka srcccrsrsees 97 
Phrola = Paral ...rcccsssscscrsecsssccccssccssacrseess 96 
parrots, kingdoms Of the ...sccccccccesssreseoeceses 207 
Parsis, aaah customs of 113 ff. ; = 

songs of the .. di assy we A183 £. 
Paétalipuiva = Patna, Sientioued . im “the 

Bharaut mscriptions.., .rsaccovesseerses » 225 
Patna = Srinagara .......ces. Recess 20s 
Patédvalis of the Digambaras: detailed 

eral of three 63-83 :— a notice of 

three... eee sbassisueces 57 ff. 
Panngiss, a title of Maung Maxng, King ‘of 

Burma .ccecsee ees eae wae, 289 note 
Pegu, antiquities of, Geacribed cecenesseess ens BO0 Le 
penance in fairies ........0 sesensecseseosee LGD 
Phd, a name for ihe “‘Taung¥0e.. saGwivans ppasseees 379 


Phophd, the great nat at Thatén, account of... 381 
pilgrimage, an object of, to be cured of 
dumbness 96, to attain literary perfection... 
Piyadasi, inscriptions of 243 ff., 258 ff.; chro- 
nology of 208 ff.; Semitic influence in the 
orthography of, noted 175; their linguistic 
value summed up 174:— language of, 
discussed 166, 85 ff., 145 f£., 171 ff, 208 ff.; 
divide themselves into two types by lan- 


96 
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guage 210, into two dialectic groups 171 £.; 

do not faithfully represent the dialect of 

the country in which they have been en- 

graved 172f,; do not pretend to invariably 

represent in their integrity the sounds 

of the spoken language 146, 149, 155; sub- 

dialects discernible in 172 :— Sanskrit not a 

fixed language at their date 175 :— grammar 

of, discussed, at Girndr 2 ff., at Kapur di 

Giri 8 ff., of remaining edicts 85 ff.:— notes 

on some general grammatical points 146 ff, 

155 :— detail of the conjugations at Girnar 

7 f£., at Kapur di Giri 18 ff.; detail of the 

grammatical inflexions at Girnér 5 ff, 

Kapur di Giri 11 ff. ; detail of the phonetics 

at Girnér 2 ff, at Kapur d di Giri8 oe of 

PEMAINING CICK revssseccseesan eve cee 80 ff. 
Poi (see Baungshé) swpsenvdewouseune taswapesscce aan LOU 
polygamy among the Shan .....scecescencanes vee 119 
Pondicherry, real nameis Puduchchert.,....... 327 
Prabhéchandra, a Jain Achdrya, of about 

the seventh century A. D., who died at 

Sravana-Belgola 1. se cessesers 158 to 160 
Prakasdinanda, his probable diate. aahavevenecews 28 
Prakrit, shews signs of culture in the time 

of Piyadasi 177:— monumental and literary 

discussed 258 ff. :—. literary, date of use of, 

discussed 267 f., 270, fixed between the 2nd 

and 4th centuries A. D. 276; is an artificial 

dialect 261, not understood by the people 

261 ff; is not a faithful representation of 

the popular tongue 264; origin of 373 £; 

characteristics of 261 ; its relation to monu- 

mental, discussed 268 ff.; never appears 

on monuments 261 :— monumental, period 

vf 25; is one dialect 260; is not a faithful 

representation of the popular tongue 260 f,; 

is not subject to rigorous rules 261; cha- 

racteristics of 258 f; its relation to literary, 

discussed 268 ff.; never appears in literature 261 
Prataparudra was the 7th of the Kakatiya 

dynasty 199; his descent from see 

of Kéfichtpura.... ss 
Pratdpurudray asdbhitshana a, ae salne is mre 

the genealogy of Ganapati of Kafichipura. 198 f, 
Pratdparydriya, see preceding word. 
Pravachanapartkshd of Dharmasigara, wrong 

as to Vaghélé dates veccvese 277 
priests among the Ching ......cccesnsscees eestanes 191 
prince = local magnate in folktales.........45 note 
princess = wife of local magnate mn folk- 


- 198 
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tales ...... saves -».45 note 
Prédarija = = Préla, a a Kakattye rae of 


_ Worangal 197; ancestor of Ganapati of 

' Kaiichipura 97; constructed the Jagati- 

késari-tatéka tank...,.. jecaceeveevestasccsecuceaces LOT 
Prola (zee Prodarija}, 


pronouns, declension of, in the inscriptions 
at Girnar 6 f., at Kapur di Giri 12 f,, in the 
VEMAINING CMICHS sss cee ser cee esses . 108 
Préshthila, a Jain teacher cccscccocesccecsneceons LBS 
Paijyapida, another name of Dévanandin ...156 n, 
Puluméyi Vé&sithiputa the Andhrabhritya 
204; date of, is circ. 185-145 A. D........0.0. 203 
punctuation in the Bower MS... .ssses sence 351 
punishments in folktales — mutilation after 
Geath® cvcsivevesees weltcaectucuuess . o16 
Punyavichanam, purieation x rite in Madvas.. 193 
purification rites In Madras......s.scssees » 193 


quantity, grammatical, not shewn in the 

inscriptions at Girndér, 2:— changes of, 

in the inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, 2, 

in the remaining edicts scsssecea 80 
queen = wife of local saunas in folktales 45 note 
queens, male names for .. 199 and note 


r, only one sign to pease: in the ile 
inscriptions ... see vee 
Rajaréja-Ohdja, ‘cakrotion of, saoted:. 
Réjéndra-Chéja, a name for Kulottonga- 
Chéja 283; inscription of, quoted ............ 
Rajiga of Véngi = Kuldttunga-Chidla ......... 
Raémaifiadésa, is now the Talaing country of 
Burma 377 ; was the ancient Talaing king- 
dom 377 ; antiquities of, summed up... ..s.0 
Rannadévi, wife of oe mica of the 
Rashtrakita Parabala .. si vee 254 
Rashtrakdtas of Malkhéd ; Adsy were over 
thrown by Taila IT. in A. D. 973-74 ...167, 168 
Rathas, = Rashtrakdtas .... visas sdaese sands LOS 
regnal years, use of, in recor orded ances 
121, 122, 254, 282, 286, 313, 
yt, the vowel, not known at time of the sea 
dasi inscriptions... soee 176 
Rong Nat, a spirit of the Ohins .. soerevsescscceerse LOL 
Rudra = Mahirdja-Rudra = RBudramabé, 
daughter of Ganapati of Kaiichtpura......... 199 
Rudradiman of the Girnaér inscription lived 
temp. Vasithiputa Satakani 204; and temp. 
Siriyaia S&takani 204; commenced to 
reign circ. 150 A. D.. ssidesiendewawanieo yay 
Rudradéva, ancestor of Ganapati of “Karoht. 
pura 19/; was a'Kakatiya king of Worangal 197 
Rudramb&é = Rudra = Mahdrd&ja-Rudra 
199; was the 6th of the Kikatiya dynasty... 199 


» 175 
» 282 


282 
283 


386 


344 


é, palatal, a test letter in the Bower MS. 
349 f.; or at the date of the Piyadasi - 
TNSOLIPULONS sas secsvucsovesssesssesacscievecasiesaven 176 

sacrifices among the Chins ......sseccemess L191, 216 

Sagyilanng COhins, geographical distribu- 
TOW OF GHG: .svisssciscnceesasdcesennceesssavetecsvs ies 190 

SAhSh-MAhSt, a NOL] ONsserrerscscecessrrevegssrevere BOD 
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Saka era (see era), commencement of 203: 
— its use in Cambodia 47 £., in Java..w.were 48 
Sakyamuni = Buddha in the Bharaut in- 
scriptions scodisdesuatauvercbsineeeabscveoeecs OO 
Salsette, folklore in . stiedecewtaastice oo tty 4D IL: 
Sémanta-Bhéja Déchi, Borat of Katichi, 
endows the Hkimrandtha temple .........++ 
Sanidthavishaushadir, a commentary on the 
fourth chhédastira .. we 214 
samkrdnti, zodiacal sign, mentioned in a 
recorded date instead of thelunarmonth... 49 
sankrantis, names of, mentioned in recorded 
dates :— 


197 


Chapa (or Dhanuh) cccssscoeree seessidsceve, “SO 
Mésha veccccece sae cevus seer asasstesvasssoueseas. S40 
Siti NE ~ siccsevwcsawesca tecwceateseccdavavavoveaese’ 40 
Tavura .. 47 


sanukrdniis, names "of, Gnenhioned 4 in 1 MSS, 
dates :— 


ODGIGTS secasesessiacesseoncs ais pauveduestawesees 4a 
Rar kates. dsscsstewevaciuaceaseeeusawenes 49 
Mésha... eesaae eet 50 


Samudra Guta = obably Dharméditya. oe 45 
sandhi in the inscriptions at Girnfr 5, 

at Kapur di Giri 11, in the remaining 

CCICTS revere stswsnncse OO 
Sanskrit (see mixed Sanskrit) :— origin 

of 246 ff.; is a Br&hmanical language 

247 :— not a fixed language at the date 

of the .inscriptions of Piyadasi 175 :— 

not yet a written language in the time of 

Piyadasi 177 :— in its ultimate form did 

not exist in the time of Piyadasi 177 :— 

proof of the date of introduction of 

247:— first inscription in, is dated 155-160 

A. D. 244 :— classical first used in 2nd 

century A. D. 275, elalorated after 3rd 

century B. C. 275:— additions to the 

ace l of, as evidenced in the Bower 

MBS. coe ssncesses asieee ASL £., 351 
Sarialeeit:” inscr ‘bed tablet ‘fr om, Pegu 386 ; is 

Genl. Ounningham’s “ Buddhist seal”...... 
Santichandra, the commentator of the Jath- 

buddivapannati ... savaeene 19 
Barada alphabet, a note on he andl note 
Saérasvati-Gachcha of theDigambara as, ,, merely 

a side-branch of the main line creas 99 
Saurasént Prakrit discussed ......ssccesseee 264 2, 
scapegoat, the, an instance of, in Tibet 376 
sculptures, supposed Vaishnava, from Thatén 381 
Sénas, the accession to power of the, was circ. 

128-180 A. D.. = 
Séniya, king of Chats, legendary aeaoiea 

of his sons .. ais Sewevaun Ob In; 
serpents, savory: as seit in aM ras 204: — 

among the Malagasy are embodied spirits 

251, seven-headed 251:— jewel in the 


OaubseeGae Senso een GO8066 Gaekeren 


mouth of 186 :— charm against snake-bite 
350 if. 
Sévana, Y&dava king = Ramachandra of 
Dévagiri 200; defeated by Prat&parudra... 
Sévana Country = Séuna = Sinnar in 
Nasik District 199, also Dévagiri ....sss0en 
sh is later than the date of the a ees 
inscriptions... os ee Ve 
sha, the a4 is a ‘aut ee in eaaeieak 


199 


199 


Indian Alphabets .. sicdcossa ease OU 
Sha-chi of Fa-Hian identified... speace s Secheuneeusl we 320 


Shan States, tribes of the, enumerated 116 ; 
tribal divisions of the 71:— a legend of 
the 120, 121:— customs of the 116 ff.; 
naming customs of the 117 f£.; war customs 
of the 120 :— the cosmogony of the 121 :— 
their ideas as to the origin and cause of 
disease 119:— their law of inheritance 
119, 120:—instances of cannibalism 
AMONGSE the ....ceccocsescercencescoescess sessssece 

Shasthavu == Ayyappan cccscccccccssssescesscrere 96 

shrew, taming of a, an Indian folktale ....+++4 

Shwéaungyd Pagoda at Pegu, note on .....008- 

Shw6ébé6 Min = Tharfwadi, King of Burma.. 

Shwégigalé Pagoda described... sssscssseretsee 

Shwégigyl near Pegu, notes on the ruins at 
383 £. ; Mscriptions At... eer seatésseecds tesa DOD Le 


385 
290 
384 


Shwémddd Pagoda described .sssseccccascesverses OOD 
Shwénab& Pagoda described ...sccsecscsscee OO4 £. 


Siamese rule in Burma, traces Of wcrc 378 
sibilants not cerca in the eas 
tions Of Piyadasi ...rcccsese iveuea Reo 
Siddhdnta, a list of texts in the Tek BIN secseonevOl a Le 
Riddhdntalésa, note On the srrsecrcrcercoessseceene 2S 
Siddhdntamuktdvalt, a notice of ene 28 
Siddhartha, a Jain teacher ...sccwscsessessssreee LOS 
Sthar4j& of Thatén, account of ....0...ccccesere 380 
Simhana = probably the Yadava king Sin- 
ghana II. of Dévagiri 198; defeated we) 
Ganapati of K&fichipura .......s.seere . 197 
S‘inbyiméyin, mother of Stip‘aydllat ... 7 “290 f. 
S‘inbyfyin, King of Burma, son of Aisinpcs 289 
Singhalam (= Ceylon) invaded by Kulét- 
tunga-Ohd]a  ....see0 woe 282 
Singfsé, King of — son. wet Sinbytyin. 289 
Siri Polemaios of Ptolemy = acai 
Vasithiputa ee .. 204 
Siriyata lane te Sétakani the Andhra. 
bhritya ... we 204 
Siyin Chins, ‘geographical distribution ‘of 


THO. dcrcccaccsavccecccnsasedncesceuseses suisse . 190 
sleep, aspect ‘of, in Madras deseeoee i dhedevieseanves 193 
sleeping beauty, variant of the tale of ......186 f. 
snake (see serpent). 
sneezing, a bad omen in Madras ereressssesesee 168 


Sdchaung Chins, their language....ercsecssee 216 
solar astronomy Of the Jains wrcccrecsersreerasdd £ 
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Sémé, wife of Ganapati of Kéfichipura....... 199 
Sémasurmndara, commentator on the first 
PAINNAM were .- 110 
Sémavarhéa, the, qheladed: ihe Weataen: ‘Cha- 
lukas .ccccenee er . 168 
SoméSvara IT., Western Chalukya... . 288 
son, only, in folktales 23 s-— yout ‘he in 
folktales, his doings ....sersesseee . 012 ff. 
Séna and Uttara, the Buddhist cig tonanibe: 
images of, at Kékpénnéyén Hill 381; story 
Of, AoUbtErl.......ccrssecvscecccenerereneses ceette ene 
songomby, & cacbane animal of the Mala- 


gasy . ‘ies woes QOL 
sons, ihiee in 1 folktales $12: eae in folk- 

tales ..srcccsscees debecs we 160 
Sophia, niclnan of Sap eydlat eeeaseunens 290 note 
spells in Ancient India . <i 349 ff. 


spirit = fairy 165 -— cass: : pera a he such: 
ing a human being 165:— haunts of, in 
Madras 279 :— Chin notions of 216; of a 
tree, among the Ohins191; of the forest, 
among the Chins 191:— worship of, in 
Madagascar ... 

Sravana-Belgola; ana on mths ol snort 
of an inscription here, which has been 
supposed to mention the iicataniia a 


- 251 


Bhadrabibu  ..sccssssssccccceeece ecsevens . 156 
Brinagara == Patnnd ..scsccccessecssvsscceserescees 2D4 
stone, turning into, in folktales ....css sce 189 
substituted person in folktales: wife 341 “fe 

Children, s.esssseeres rene 1874 ff. 
subterrancous ee a eres of. & sees ; meme ff. 


succession, rule of royal, brothers before sons 
287 ff.:— practical application of 288 :— 
obtained in the Hastern and Western 
Chélukya dynasties 288; in the Valabhi 
Line 288; inthe Malér-Kotlé State 283; 
in Manipur 287; in the Shan States 288; 
in ancient England 292 f. :— pales for, 
from the Jdtakas ..ssccssscosccecee sees wee 291 
sudden action, a bad omen in Madras 


168 :— noises unlucky in Madras . » 318 
Sukulava, a Malagasy tribe .....ccccsscsesssecssces 250 
Sundar Bandi = Sundara~Pandya,.esccccssseee 122 


Sundara, a note on kings and princes in 
S. India bearing that name ... . 122 
Sundara-Pandya, materials for “aloulaiing 
the date of 121 f.; his date settled by 
an inscription at " Srfrahoam 121; his 
accession falls between Saka 1162 and 1180, 
122; Saka 1182 expired isthe only year 
corresponding to his inscription 192:— 
== Jativarman 122; (Jatavarman) distinct 
from Sundara-Pandya (Mar&varman) 344 :— 
== Marco Polo’s Sender Bandi 122 
stpayd = royal princess ......ccescesesesceee 290 note 
Sip‘eyélat, Queen of Burma, wife of Thibd...290 f. 


Surdshtra, chronology of the kings of......,..208 £, 
Sériyapannattt, a most i tage work on 


Jain astronomy . 14 
Sétriyapannatii Bhapasait.: is ithe ‘fifth ‘pak: 
gam of the Jains... “te siscussveeeee 14 


Saryaprajiapti = Sériyapannatti, Gi wivien 4 
Sutianippan, a Taungyi MS. work, described. 379 
Svétambaras, separated from the Digambaras 


in the time of Bhadrab&hu .......sesee cer veveee 59 
tand kh, confusion of, in H&ka& Chim wersecseres 128 


tablets, glazed, see glazed bricks. 

tabu, limits to cohabitation among the Shins 
119 :— forbidden occupation to husbands of 
lying-in women among the Shans 117 :— 
forbidden articles of food to lying-in 
women among the Shans 117 :— forbidden 
things to women during a war dia cues 
among the Shins ....scresrecsssssense sessoesseree LO 

Tai family of Shan Tribes, the... eon 117 


Taik‘é = Chinese Shans .rccrscosrescesvecscercvsee LIZ 
Taikkuld is Ayetbama, ......scccssseosscssnrersseses OOS 


Taila IT. (Western Chilukya) established the 
dynasty, by overthrowing the Rashtra- 
kdtas, in A. D. 973-74 ccessecescenscsscecencceree 167 

Taileng == Taitati ....s0.ccsccssnceeccccescesseertevee ALT 

Tainamk‘am, a division of «the Northern 


Shans Bept5e eee tee oan 2 “feee 0G cee CEE ASe REE - 117 
Tainii = Nostheen Shans. suddaeceedeveeesevascincce LLL 
Taitati = Southern ShAns ..cssccosccsccsvcetecees LIZ 


Talaing Country, the 877; ancient kingdom 
of 377; language 377; its epigraphic and 
historical value 377; MSS. at Pagat..... 377 f. 
Tash6én Chins, the geographical distribution 
of the 190; geographical boundaries of the 
190; polity of the 190; names of their 
chiefs 190 :— speak nearly the same language 
as the Baungshé Ching ssercosessssssccesee nn LOO £ 
tatsamas, in the inscriptions of Piyadasi......147 f. 
tattooing among the Chins wi ssc.ss.es ses coeceease 
Taung®as, a Burmese tribe 265; origin of the 


215 £.; border on the Welaung Chins ...... 215 
TaungSis, notes on the 379 #f.; their lan- 

guage 379; their oe its value histori- 

cally .. . 379 


Telunga = = Siadiy = Teakalinoe = = Trilings 198 

terminations, verbal, in the inscriptions at 
Girnér 7 f., at Kapur di Giri 13 :— verbal, 
conjugation of, in the remaining edicts ...105 f. 

Thagyép‘ayé at Thatéin, a note on the 
glazed tablets on the... sae oe BOL 

Tharéwadi, King of Bums, erendaoh of 
Boddp'ayh& csscrossecsense 

Thatén, a visit to 380; is the Stivantelhain 
of the Buddhist books 380; is the Aurea 
Regio of Ptolemy .. .. 880 


. 290 
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Thebaw, Theebaw = Thibd ..crcscscsereresen 290 note 
Theobald, nickname of Thibd ... ..se0sessee 290 note 
théruvalt, the, of the dasdu, discussed ......... 212 
Mhibaw == Thibd  .cc.ccccssceseesecsece "990 note 


Thibd, King of Burma, son of Mindén . seseee 290 £. 
Tiastanes of Ptolemy = ae sihae 
father of Rudrad&man ...... sosssssscevcscesners 204 
tithis — method of quoting in MS. ........... 57 
titles, Burmese, explained....... 00ers see 209 NOLE 
Tirukkalukkuyram inseription of Kuléttunga- 
Chola is dated 1105 A. D. rose ssssceeeseesee 205 
Tizaung Pagoda, the, visited .........ssecsesseree 382 
Tlantlang Chins, eames distribution of 
CRE: -secdasceceei sctectrses sive 
td, the, of Burma is aie Agen einoed 
bull, degraded veces. saueewar a. 382. 
tokan-dia, a sighed anal of thie Malagasy 252 
tones, a note on, in Tibeto-Burmese languages 128 
Tribhuvanamalla, a biruda of Betmaraja...... 197 
tricks in folktales ......... ee - 24 ff. 
Trikalinga = Andbra = Telnnge = = : Trilings 198 
Trilinga, origin of the name ........000. .. 198 
Tyaavalli, wife of Kuléttunga-Chila ... senseniea, BOR 


Ujjain, the traditional migration of the Jains 
EVO) wiyis- cevacaecate Wedeuasaueetens -- 158, 160 
cennyadies, the ‘oustom of ivreetibure with 
the sacred thread in Madras . 
unlucky words in Bengal, “no” 


193 
ssecccsesscoene O44 


se teeegpetiese se 


v, omission of, in the Prakrits......ssssecsssrs 259 Ff, 
Vighélé kings of Gujarat, chronology of 
276 £.: genealogy of some of the . ws... 277 
Vaidisa = Bésnagar mentioned in the Bha- 
raut inscriptions soe 225 
vakshaskira, a division of Tasibuddtoapan 
WOEEE coc seeseecaese Sacanivene: AL 
Vasithiputa Chacurapana. ” Shtakani the 
Andhrabhritya ....scces or wwe 204 
Vazimba, a Malagasy tribe 250 ; wanaietion 


eee score 


for the graves Of the  ....sscccsesacesssees ceeese 251 
Védas, language of the, was a cultured lan- 

guage, 3rd century B. C.. saeaa . 275 
vendetta among the Ohins ... . 216 


Véngi, Rajiga, lord of, = Kuléttonga-Chéla 283 
Vidhusuta, aay of the week in MS. — Wed- 

nesday .. scsespSeesses O49 
Vigrahapile, 2 & copper plats pe of ics yews 97 ff. 
Vijayaditya VII., viceroy of Véngt .. wwe 283 
Vijayapura of Jay&ditya’s inpaription = _ Jane 

Vet identifiod .......escseses ovens « 170 
Vikkilan = Vikramaditya VI. of the West- 

ern Qhilukya dynasty ..s.s0cccseveee 282 
Vikrama-Ohdla, inscription of, quoted... 282 
Vikrama-Prabandha, note on the .....css0008 83 
Vikramaditya IV. (Western Chélukya) ..... 168 


.. 190 | 


Vikramaditya VI. (Western Chalukya) 283; 
his war with Kuldttunga-Oh6la ....sesessesees 
Vilivayakura, lived temp. cate ais Sata- 
KAih: ccecectes a. 204 
Vipaégyin, a Buddha mentioned: in vie Bhar ab 
INSCTIPTIONS .....4s00 00 
Vira-Kanda-Gdpéla — | Kanda-Gépaladéva, of 
the Kaiicht inscriptions 122: = Madhu- 
_vantaka — Kottappi-Chdéla 122 ; is conquer- 
ed. by Sundara-Pand ya ...scssscsescsssescnrers 
Vira Réjéndradéva = Kuléttunga-Chola ... 283 
Visdkha, a Jain teacher ....csssecsssssereces oo 158 
Vishnudéva, a Jain teacher.....cseveses, ssessoees 158 
Visvabhi, a Buddha mentioned in the Bha- 
VAUL INSCTIPIONS ...00seccee vee: 53 . 226 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Sarice.. a capeind of the 28 
vowels, the inscriptions of Piyadasi in Indo- 
Bactrian characters, do not distinguish 
between long and short 146 :— changes in 
the quality of, in the inscriptions at Girndr 
2, at Kapur di Giri 8, in the remaining 
_ edicts 86 :— additional, in the inscriptions 
at Girnfr 2, at Kapur di Giri, 8, in the 
remaining edicts 86 :— suppressed, in the 
inscriptions at Girnar 2, at Kapur di Giri 8, 
in the remaining edicts 86 :—- shortened, in 
the inscriptions at Girnar 2, ix the remain. 
ing edicts 86:— lengthened, in the i® 
scription at Girnfir 2, in the remaining 
edicts 85 f.:— contracted, in the insctip- 
tions at Girnir 2, at Kapur di Giri 9. 
in the remaining edicts 86 f. :— nasalized, 
in the inscriptions at Gunar 2, at Kapur 
di Giri 9: —Jlong not marked in the N..W. 
Alphabet of India 175 :— use of modified, 
in the Mongoloid Hill tribes ..... ssceweasse vee 125 


282 


. 226 


121 


wé, bird or fowl, spread of the root in the 
Tibeto-Burmese language...rvscecscrere acinus 125 
Waigard, a note on the remains at 377; on 


BINS WHALE sce iss ccs saviavensesnnseectesinasees sas OCC 
war-prince, the, oF Burma .....sscesceees 290 £. note 
Wis, a tribe in the Shan States .....0sssscessrses 116 


Welaung Chins are of Baungshé Chin origin 
915: geographical distribution of .........++ 215 
widows, right to remarriage among the Shins 119 
wise women in folktales ......+0.000. + 187 £, 
women, variant of the tricks of... ..s.06 es 186 f., 278 


y, omission of, in the Prakrits 259 :— in the 
Prakrits represents Sanskrit softconsonants 259 

ya, notes on the aksharas of the letter 39 f.; 
— is a test letter in ancient Indian alpha. 
bets 32 £.:— the ancient form of, not 
known after 600 A. D. 83:— the form of, 
shews the Bower Manuscript was written 
between 350 and 500 A.D. wcccsserssend4 ff, 37 
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Yabémy6 near Pegu, notes on the ruins at Yudopherres = Gondophazes == Gudupharas. 207 
383 £ ; INSCYIPTIONS Ab .....scrcececerserseeereee GOO | YOPaS, names of, mentioned in recorded 
Yazadarit, the title explained ...,..cscessseessees OOO dates :— 


year, Jain ideas on the 17:— the Jain of RDNA: sscacicencdiscecwsuoaidesssareeaaonspecnevasee-- 00 
Saturn 17:— the lakshana, of the Jains Vyatipiita .. . 48 f. 
17:— the pamdna, of the Jains 17:— Yokwa Chins, beograchical’ ‘Metahution of 
the Jain nakshatra, of 327 a vuxenpepa 17: GHG scrsusceod-seaccs sextevmarevacabetsrsdeasavcasecanexe 190 


ja, B form is eRshémin sisoeree 2 
the Jaw lnaw or ond a ees | ae yuvardja, Burmese Lorm is exshémin 90 


name of a, quoted in MS., Hémalarhbha ... 57 


Yindu Chins; geographical distribution of Zainganaing, a suburb of ee pac uo of, 
213; border on the Chinbok Chins 215; claim described .. deseaics . 383 £. 
descent from the Taungas....wcsere 215 ' Zingd, Matine.< = = Philip de Brito .. neve 304 
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